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PREFACE TO FIFTH EDITION. 


Whbn visiting Calcutta a little over three years ago, it 
was suggested to me that a revision of “ Firminge r’s 
Manual of Gardening for India ” was desirable ; firstly, to 
extend Its s^pe to Southern India and other ac^acent 
parts of the country ; secondly, to eliminate matter which 
is now considered out of date ; and thirdly, to recast the 
general arrangement, so as to bring it into harmony with 
similar works of the present day. In attempting to do 
all this in the Fifth Edition, I admit many shortcomings, 
especially in the part which aims at making the work 
applicable to every part of India. To do this efficiently 
would be a herculean task, which no single person could 
honestly hope to accomplish. But in revising, here and 
there, those portions of the book which deal with prin- 
ciples, it is hoped that some real help may be extended 
to all parts of the country. 

The numerous admirers of the eminent author will 
be pleased to find his portrait in this Edition, as also a 
sketch of his useful life by his son, the Revd, W. K. 
Firminger. 

For the portrait we are indebted to Sir William T. 
Thiselton Dyer, Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. To Lieutenant-Colonel Prain, the able and courteous 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, 
who suggested the revision, I am indebted for much advice 
and help. With these few remarks I throw myself on 
the clemency of my readers. 

J. C. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The want of a practical and comprehensive work upon 
Gardening, expressly adapted to this country, has been 
much felt, I believe, by all who have had the manage- 
ment of a garden in India. The Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India indeed have long since 
acknowledged the existence of such a want by the offers 
they have repeatedly made of a premium for the best 
treatise upon the subject that should be presented to 
them before a certain stated time. These offers have in 
no single instance met with a response. 

It was not till, after every inquiry possible, I had 
ascertained that there was no prospect whatever of a 
work of the kind being undertaken by some other hand, 
that I resolved upon commencing one myself, and placing 
before the public such amount of information as, during 
my hours of recreation and leisure, I have been able to 
collect upon the subject. 

By a residence of several years at Ferozepore, I had 
made myself well acquainted with the cultivation of a 
garden in the North-West Provinces ; when, on removal 
to Howrah, by the practical knowledge I acquired in my 
own garden, as well as by observation of what was done 
in others I had the means of visiting, I became thorough- 
ly conversant with the practice of gardening as applicable 
to Bengal, The ready access also that I then had, both 
to the Government Botanical Gardens and to those of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, served to put within my reach 
much very important information concerning numerous 
plants, which I could not otherwise have obtained. The 
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appointment, moreover, I held daring six years as one of 
the judges at the horticultural shows at Calcutta, served 
to render me familiar with the finest productions of the 
■country, in the way of vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
exhibited there daring the colder months. 

It is still not without considerable diffidence that I 
venture on submitting these pages to the press. No one 
can be more thoroughly aware than myself of many 
deficiencies with which they must unavoidably be charge- 
able : but working single-handed ; gathering, often under 
great difficulty, my facts for myself ; not taking any 
statement upon trust, which by subsequent trial I had 
the means of verifying ; and with the labours of no 
predecessor to be of any material assistance to me, 1 
can only hope for indulgence, if in some instances the 
information I impart be not so full as might be desired, 
and if in some few perhaps I provewrong or mistaken. 

Of the works to which 1 have mainly made reference' 
I should not omit mention of the ‘ Hortus Calcuttensis, 
of Dr. Voigt. In this catalogue, however, are enumer- 
ated many plants that do not exist in the country, 
and of which there appears strong reason to doubt 
whether they ever have done so ; while many of the 
most ornamental ones we now possess , are not found 
there, having been introduced since the work was com- 
piled. The ‘ Flora Indica ' of Dr. Roxburgh also I 
have made free use of, whenever it served me. Dr. 
Roxburgh’s remarks on any plant he has described are 
almost invariably accurate and excellent, except that 
owing perhaps to long residence in India, the merit he 
attaches to most of its vegetable productions may be 
somewhat overrated. For the copious and frequent use 
I have made of the valuable writings of Sir »J. Paxton 
and Dr. Lindley, no apology, I trust, will be required. 

I need hardly notice the Transactions and Journals of 
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the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, aa 
a source likewise upon which I have drawn largely. 
The whole of those volumes I have thoroughly searched^ 
and extracted from them all that 1 found of any value 
for my purpose. On no occasion, however, have I 
borrowed either from them, or from any other authority, 
without the fullest acknowledgment. All descriptions 
of plants that I have given, have been, unless other- 
wise stated or implied, from my own observation of 
them in this countr 3 ^ I have been scrupulously careful 
not to set down any plant as to be met with in India, 
of the existence of which there I have not had positive 
knowledge. On the other hand, if there are some 
plants occasionally to be found in gardens of which I 
have failed to give account, in most cases it has been 
because I have not considered them sufficiently orna- 
mental to merit a place there ; some few possibly may 
have escaped me. 

1 should be very remiss were 1 not in this place to 
name Mr. Robert Scott, of the Government Botanical 
Gardens, as one to whom 1 am under very considerable 
obligations for the liberal and unreserved way in which 
he has always supplied me with particulars respecting 
any plant about which I have made inquiry. To Mr. 
A. H. Blechynden, likewise, the able and courteous 
Secretary of the A gri- Horticultural Society, I have 
here to tender my best thanks for the kind aid and 
encouragement he has uniformly afforded me during the 
progress of this work. 

There remain now only a few words to add with 
(.respect to the general arrangement I have adopted. 
For the convenience of reference, the ornamental an- 
nuals have been kept in a group separate from plants 
of perennial duration. For the same reason the nut 
and fruit-bearing plants have been placed in groups 
apart from each other. The classification followed is 
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that given in the last edition of Dr. Lindley’s ‘ Vege- 
table Kingdom.’ Where any plant is described, type 
of three distinct kinds has been used for the names 
placed at the heading ; according as it is the Latin, 
European, or Native one that is denoted. For example, 
as in Mirabilis Jalapa. — Marvel of Pkrd — Gool-uhbas, 
the name printed in black type denotes uniformly the 
Latin, the second in capitals the European, and the one 
in italics the Native one. 

Chinsubah, March 1863. 
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A NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Nearly fifty years have passed since my father first set to work: 
on the preparation of the work which now appears in a fifth and 
revised version, and eighteen years have gone by since he entered his 
eternal rest. For any work of scientific importance to have passed 
through the searching ordeal of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century is in itself an achievement, and the labours of my father\s 
Editors ^first Mr, St. John Jackson and now Mr. Cameron — will be 
regarded, at least by my family, as a very real tribute to one whose 
personality can, in the natural order of things, be remembered by but 
few. It has been suggested to me by some, to whose wishes I am 
bound to defer, that the appearance of this new edition afiords an 
opportunity for placing on record the few facts which are known 
about my father’s career, and the deep impression which his singular 
character and attainments made on his relatives and friends. 

Thomas Augustus Firminger was born in the Parish of 
St. Pancras in the year 1812 . He was the eldest of three children 
born to Dr. Thomas Firminger, who, some years before his marriage- 
to Miss Elizabeth Shepherd, had come up to London from the family 
home at Egerton on the extreme edge of the Weald of Kent. In 
London, my grandfather had established a reputation in the scien- 
tific world, and for some years he had acted as deputy to the 
Astronomer Royal, N. Maskelyne, whose sister, it will be remembered, 
married the great Lord Clive. The memory of three generations thus 
once more serves to span a marvellously lengthy period of the history 
of Englishmen in India. In later life. Dr. Firminger, who had 
declined the honour of knighthood at the hands of George III, 
devoted himself to the task of coaching candidates for Haileybury, 
and to a generation of the Indian Civilians now passed away the 
name of Firminger was associated with examinations successfully 
passed, even as it is to-day connected with “Gardening in India,’’ 
]M[y grandfather departed his life many years before I was born, but 
I can well remember the tones of respect and even awe with which 
the name of “ the Doctor ” was ever mentioned by the villagers 
of Bury Street. In the Edmonton house there was a mucL 
dreaded electric machine provided with a huge red top revolving round 
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a cushion of silk ; terrible were the experiences of domestics who 
chanced to tread upon a certain metal plate near the doorway. There 
was supposed to be nothing which the Doctor did not know, and no 
one could say where his powers began or ended. Visiting in Egerton, 
in 1897, I was surprised to find that the Doctor’s memory had not 
been forgotten by the village folk. 

Edmonton is now almost a part of London, and even “ Bury 
•Street*’ (a distinct village and not “a street ”), the part of Edmonton 
in which our house— Warren Lodge — was situated has been invaded 
by an ever-increasing labyrinth of artisans* dwellings In the early 
part of the last century, however, Edmonton was a country place 
much beloved of literary men. Southey was my grandfather’s near 
neighbour at Enfield, while Charles Lamb and his sister spent their 
pathetic life in Edmonton itself. Even in my own boyhood, the 
“ Bury Street ” folk spoke the rustic dialect of Middlesex, and many 
were their drunken fights with intrusive cockneys at the Stagner. 
Within a few hundred yards of our gates stood Bury Hail, once the 
home of the regicide Bradshaw. Looking from the west windows of 
Warren Lodge, the eye travelled over lawns, fields, meadows to a 
horizon shut off by a thick rookery. There was then no dreary line 
of artisans’ houses to spoil the view. It was a famous home for a 
young naturalist. A few miles walk would take one to the then 
unspoilt villages on the Lee-side, to Chigwell and Chinkford and the 
glades of Epping Forest. The garden of Warren Lodge was ever the 
object of my father’s constant care, and if the reader cares to refer to 
Sir W. Thiselton Dyer’s (my father’s nephew) works on the Flora of 
Middlesex, he wiJl note frequently such entries set against rare wild- 
flowers — “ found at Warren Lodge ” In the midst of such a country, 
and in a house filled with scientific implements, my father spent his 
boyhood. 

His college at Cambridge was Pembroke ; he took his degree 
in 1837, and was ordained to the curacy Sittingborne in Kent. 
In 1846 he was appointed “assistant chaplain*’ on the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment of the Honourable East India Company. His service 
is dated October the 4th of that year, and this must have been 
the day when the good ship bearing him to India reached Diamond 
Harbour. For six months he was established by Bishop Wilson at 
Saugor in the Central Provinces, and then was despatched to Feroze- 
pore. Here he remained during the anxious time of the Second Sikh 
War (1848-49). How much of the war he saw — and he must have 
seen a good deal — I have been unable to discover, but> his impressions 
are recorded in a sermon preached on the occasion of the first opening 
of the monumental church of St. Andrew, Ferozepore, and subsequently 
printed by request. 
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“ It is now but a little more than six years ago, since the large 
a,nd powerful army of the Sikhs crossed the river and invaded this 
territory — an event which, as it would seem, was wholly unexpected, 
And for which we were but very inadequately provided. Almost 
immediately their first engagement took place, which, although attend- 
ed with success to us, was far more conducive than otherwise to 
inspire the enemy with confidence. But it was in the second conflict 
— that of Ferozshuhur, which happened a few days afterwards, — when 
the arm of God’s merciful protection over us was most distinctly to be 
<iiscerned. Tt was late in the day when this conflict commenced, which 
was interrupted and not decided when darkness set in. Wearied and 
-exhausted, ai|d in confusion, our troops were harrassed during the night 
by the continued fire of the enemy upon them. And upon the follow- 
ing day, with their ammunition all expended, they were ill prepared 
to contest the field even with that wing of the enemy’s army which had 
been already opposed to them. While in this condition, the second 
wing of the Sikh Army made its appearance, commanded by Tej Singh. 
How inevitably disastrous must have been our fate, had this leader 
brought his forces at once into action, is a fact upon which there 
appears to be little difference of opinion. This, however, to the 
amazement of all, he refrained from doing, and thus relieved our 
troops from the prospect of immediate destruction, and warded off 
the peril, which seemed to threaten even our occupation of India. 
Many explanations have, of course, been assigned for the apparently 
unaccountable conduct of this man. It has even been said that he 
betrayed designedly the interest of his people, and that so far from 
being desirous of gaining for them a victory, he made it his principal 
object to lead them to destruction. His motives, however, we have 
no intentions of discussing — they do not affect the point we are 
insisting on. We will not ask why he acted in so extraordinary a 
way, whether from ignorance, want of skill or treachery. But we ask 
why it was that upon so alarming an occasion the enemy happened 
to have such a man for their leader. And the reply, which we think 
must necessarily present itself even to the obtusest mind is, ‘ It is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is wonderful in our eyes.’ ‘ If the Lord Himself 
had not been on our side when men rose up against us, they had 
swallowed us up quick when they were so wrathfully set against us.’ 

** About two months after this occurred the concluding battle of 
the .campaign, which resulted for the time in the total overthrow 
of the enemy, and although not one involving such imminent peril 
AS the preceding, is still admitted to have been aided towards a 
favourable issue by treacherous councils in the enemy’s leaders. We 
•shall say no more on this topic, than that any who have made 
themselves acquainted with the details of what is called the Sutledge 
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Campaign, can hardly fail of tracing thoaghout the guardian hand ot 
God over ua. 

The passage which we have quoted supplies a remarkable- 
illustration to the argument in regard to God's miraculous Providence 
stated by Cardinal Newman in his Grammar of Assent : the sermon 
indeed anticipates the argument of the Grammar, 

About the year 1854, Firminger commenced a series of tours 
through the great historical cities of northern India. His impres- 
sions were recorded in a whole series of portfolios full of beautiful 
water-colour and pencil sketches. In after years, he allowed himself 
to be persuaded to send two small oil pictures of native crafts on the 
Hughli for exhibition at the Royal Academy, and ^although the 
pictures were hung in a place “ on the line ” which would have 
excited most artists to further achievements, yet he would not consent 
to exhibit his work again. Indeed he was so reticent in regard to his 
work as a painter, that he would allow none of his pictures to be 
hung in the house save in his two studies and dressing room. The 
water-colours, so much esteemed by all who saw them for the first time 
after his death, were, during his lifetime, hidden away in a bureau. 

Towards the close of 1854, my father took his first furlough. 
While taking temporary charge of the Parish of Bapchild in Kent, 
he met for the first time my mother’s family. The Rev. John 
Buchner, the grandson of the Admiral who played so important a 
part in the Mutiny of the Nore, a nephew of . a recent Bishop 
of Chichester, and brother to a noted portrait painter, had commenced 
his career in life with a commission in the Rifle Brigade, and 
had seen some active service in Kaffir Wars in South Africa. He 
abandoned a promising military career, and after taking his degrees 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, he was ordained, and soon received first the 
living of the little Sussex village of Climping and then that of 
Bapchild in Kent. In May 1856, he married his second daughter, 
Georgiana to the Rev, T. A. C. Firminger, Assistant Chaplain, H. E. 
I, C S. In the following October, after a visit to Edmonton, the 
newly-married couple set sail for India, and arrived at Calcutta early 
in that year of ineffable disaster and horror — 1857. 

Fortunately for my mother’s ease of mind, my father was not 
sent back to his old station, for in May, 1857, the two native regimen ta 
at Ferozepore mutinied, and, despite the presence of a British 
regiment and some Artillery, destroyed the cantonments and the 
memorial Church at which my father had preached the opening 
sermon in 1852. Instead he was sent to Howrah where, save on 
Panic Sunday, ” when the railway men came to Church armed, 
the Mutiny inspired indignation rather than fear. An old Calcutta, 
resident indeed has told me that in her memory Calcutta was nearer 
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to a panic during the plague riots of 1897-8, than it was even in 
1857, On the occasion of “Panic Sunday,’* my father preached 
irom the text of Isaiah, which stands as the motto to Keble’s 
Christian Year. “ In quietness aud confidence shall be your strength.” 
It is not very surprising to learn that after his experiences at 
Ferozepore, the alarms of “ Panic Sunday ’* had not perturbed the 
preacher. 

The idea of a work on Indian Gardening apparently came to my 
father’s mind during his stay in the Punjab A friend, on the point 
of leaving for England, had left in Firminger’s care some valuable 
plants, and it was to this circumstance the origin of the great book 
is to be assigned. But so great was the author’s reticence on the score 
of his own peculiar accomplishments that even his wife did not dis- 
cover that the book was in course of preparation until about the 
year 1860. 

At Howrah, Firminger was in easy distance of the famous 
Botanical Gardens, which were at this time under the care of his 
friend, Mr. Errington, Another friend was Mr. Stalkart of Ghoosery, 
memories of whose unlimited kindness and hospitality have been 
treasured up by at least three generations of Calcutta residents. The 
extent to which this book is indebted to Stalkart I cannot measure, 
and perhaps the author himself could scarcely have done so. 

In February, ] 859, the author’s health broke down, and he and 
his wife were sent on sick leave to what were then in popular par- 
lance styled the “Nelly Grey ” hills — the Nilghiries. The opportunity 
for study in the gardens at Ootacamund, then under the care of 
Mr. Mclvor, was utilised to the full, and when my father, now a 
senior chaplain, returned to Bengal to assume charge of Chinsurah, 
great progress had been made with the book. Chinsurah at this 
time was in all her glory as the military dep6t for Bengal. Thornton's 
Gazetteer of India^ published in ,1858, tells us that the site of Chin- 
surah “ is said to be better than that of Calcutta, and it is considered 
one of the healthiest places in Bengal.” A few years later, however, 
opinion vered round in the other direction. The depot was removed, 
and the imposing barracks turned into a kuchery. The still beautiful 
grounds in which the Hughli College stands are all that remains of 
one of the best cared-for botanical gardens in India. 

The Firmingers’ house at Chinsurah was one of the fine old 
cesyences built in the days when the Dutch conducted a thriving 
trade in the now decaying town. It stood on the maidan and was 
provided with a tank of its own and a lovely garden well stocked, with 
not only Indian, but English fruits and flowers. The majority of my 
father’s readers will be familiar with the quaint little Church of 
Chinsurah with, its walls covered with the escutcheons of Dutch 
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Governors now sleeping the sleep of the just In addition to the 
spiritual care of Cbinsurah, the chaplain in those dajs tended to the 
needs of the people of Baneegunge, where, under my father^s fostering 
care, a church was erected. Among friends at Chinsurah, my 
mother remembers best Mr. Thwaites, the Principal of the College, 
Judge Lilly, Dr. Mackay of the Scotch Presbyterian Mission, and, 
not least, Babu Kissenpaul. 

In 1863 (March 9th) Firminger, after having seen the present 
work through the press, left India on 18 months^ medical leave. I 
gather that the leave was extended by short periods until Junary 1866 
when, leaving his wife and family in England, he returned to fulfil 
the short period of residence due before pension. He was now 
appointed by Bishop Cotton to Gowhatti in Assam. Here, of course, 
he made the acquaintance of that lover of horticulture. The Rev. 
S. Endle, the veteran Missionary of A.8sam, tells me that he well 
remembers meeting my father when he accompanied a wing of the old 
35th Westmorland Regiment in the Bhutan expeditionary force. 

Your father,’’ writes Mr. Endle, “ was present at the taking of 
the fort of Dewanpore, a place of some importance, and did good 
service there.” The only letters written by my father which I have 
been able to recover belong to this period. In one of them he refers 
to his art as a cook. It is perhaps worth mentioning that he left 
behind him at his death a collection of carefully written recipes 
which would lead one to suppose that he had at one time intended to* 
perform for Indian cooks a service similar to the one which he has 
rendered ^or Indian gardeners. 

One only event in my father’s Indian career remains to be 
recorded. It was on his return from a visit to Gowhatty that Bishop 
Cotton, in going on board the River Steamer at Khustia, lost his 
footing and met with his tragic death. 

In 1868 (January 9th), Firminger retired from the service, and 
made his home at Warren Lodge, Edmonton, where the four youngest 
of his seven children were born. I was but a boy of thirteen at his 
death, but still I can well remember the care and self-denial which 
he expended on the education of his children. Amid all his varied 
pursuits, he had never allowed his scholarship to “ grow rusty,” and 
on his writing-table, we found after his death that just a few hours 
before his last sudden sickness, he had been poring over a Greek 
play, and by side of the play were neatly arranged a file of papers 
covered with algebraic problems in astronomy, and some neatly 
pCiinted geological charts. 

While indulgent when he thought it well to be so, my father was 
severity itself, and although we one and all loved him dearly, we on© 
and all dread^ his least displeasure. 
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During the rlmaining years of his life, Firminger lived very 
much to himself. Occasionally his old friends would visit him, but he 
himself, with the exception of a few months spent on a painting 
expedition in company with his eldest daughter in North Wales, was 
scarcely one week away from home. His days began early : even in 
winter time, before it was light, he would be out working in his 
beloved garden. Time for painting, music, and light reading, as well 
as advanced work in several sciences, was never wanting. He very 
seldom performed any ecclesiastical duties in the parish church itself, 
but was always ready to give assistance with the services in the work- 
house chapel and other such humble places. He belonged to no church 
party, so far as it is possible for any one to live outside the currents of 
modern movements. He would, I think, have appreciated the solid 
work and personalities of such men as Smythies, Lowder, Dolling, or 
Stanton, His belief was in a God of Truth and Beauty : and every- 
thing which bore the stamp of truth and beauty was honoured by him 
as God^s good creation. 

My father lived to see his eldest son in Holy Orders. His death 
came very suddenly. Early in J anuary, he went up to London and 
called on an old friend. He spoke very clearly to his friend about his 
death, which he instinctively felt to be close at hand. On January 
the 15th, he was taken ill, and on the 18th he passed peacefully to his 
rest. He was buried in the grave where the bodies of his father and 
mother are resting in the churchyard of All Saints’, Edmonton. 

The choice of a favourite hymn is no doubt an indication of 
personality, and this verse of my father's favourite hymn will cer* 
tainly disclose the character of Ws mind. 

“ Finish now Thy new creation. 

Pure and spotless let us be 

Let us see Thy great salvation, 

Perfectly restore in Thee. 

** For our loved ones gone before 
We can trust Thee and adore ; 

All their earthly week is past, 

Sabbath time is theirs at last , 

Fold them, Father, to Thy breast 
Give them everlasting rest.” 

Kidderpore Vicarage, 

Calcutta ; 

1904. 


Walter Kelly Firminger. 
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At p 320, for vernacular word Baus, read Bans 
„ p. 324, for Arisoema, read Arissema 
„ p. 337, for Pan-leaved, under Dorassus, read Fan-leaved. 

„ p. 431, for Moquito Plant, read Mosquito Plant. 

„ p. 447, for Crossadra, read Crossandra. 

„ p. 461, for Tydee, read Tydsea, 

„ p. 462, for Centrosslenia, read Centrosolenia. 

„ p. 475, for Convolulacae, read Couvolvulacee 
„ p 481, /or Cherry Pig, reac? Cherry Pie. Add the letter io 
last word on the page. 

„ p. 633, jor Bhamneee, read Rhaninefie. 

„ p. 616, The inverted commas over Nicholson should apply to the 
phrase which ends with the word “ known,” the word 
W being struck out. 

„ p 661, /or Calabrian Soaowrot, read Calabrian Soap wort 




Manual of gardening 

FOR 

INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Under the moat favourable point of view it can hardly be said that 
horticulture has as yet made much advancement in India. Of the 
natives, those of the higher class, it would seem, have never manifested 
much fondness for it, nor taken much interest in the pursuit ; while 
those who follow it for a livelihood have not found it sufficiently remu- 
nerative to devote to it more than the least possible of their time and 
thought. Of this we have the plainest evidence, look in whatever 
direction we may. The flowers they prize are confined to only a limit- 
ed few ; and those not especially for their beauty, but from having been 
consecrated from time immemorial to certain religious or festive pur- 
poses. And so, again, in regard to the fruit that we see exposed in 
vast quantities for sale in the bazars, it is always the most inferior 
of its kind. The Mangos, Guavas, Pine-Apples, and Plantains are 
uniformly of all but the very worst description. That this should be 
the case no adequate reason can be assigned, but the want of a very tri- 
fling amount of care and attention bestowed upon the cultivation of 
better sorts. This little care and attention, it does not appear that 
they think it worth their while to bestow. Their fruit-trees, generally, 
are such as have sprung up on the spot, where the seed of some worth' 
less kind has been casually dropped or cast away ; and although the 
seed of a fine sort does not invariably produce a tree of equal excel- 
lence to the one that bore it, from the seed of a bad sort can only be 
expected a tree that will yield fruit no better than that of its parent. 
Not only is it thus, however, that their trees are multiplied ; but as 
they grow up they are left altogether neglected, densely crowded 
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jMrhaps among others of their own kind, or choked up in the midst of 
different kinds of jungle-trees.'*^ 

There are in the country, it is true, gardens in possession of the 
wealthier natives, where fruit-trees of choice kinds are to be found, and 
where some slight attention is bestowed upon them, but such gardens 
are comparatively very few ; and even in gardens such as these, of the 
vegetable productions that belong to the country, there are none that 
possess any high merit, but what has been at some time owing to a 
mere sport of nature, wholly unaided by the hand of man. Cultiva- 
tion to the extent of pruning and manuring undoubtedly is practised, 
but anything like a careful and persevering endeavour to surpass in 
any instance what has already been done before, seems never to 
be contemplated. By many even the simple operation of budding 
is regarded with superstitious aversion ; and as for the methods of 
hybridizing, crossing, or the more easy one of “ repeated selection,” 
whereby cultivators in Europe are continually raising vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers of a better description, any such proceeding is 
altogether unknown. 

Nor of Europeans, moreover, can it be affirmed during the long 
time they have been resident in India, that they have done much save 
mthe introduction of new plants, towards the advancement of horticul- 
ture. The mere ordinary operations of working the soil, watering, 
^highly manuring, pruning, and inarching are all that has been done ; 
no efforts have been made to improve the races of plants indigenous to 
the country ; no attempt, by any of the more refined processes of 
science, to ^oduce superior varieties. It has been stated that the fine 
varieties of Mango, for which one locality in Bombay is fajnous, have 
resulted from the skill bestowed upon their culture by the Europeans 
who first settled in that part of India — an assertion that rests upon 
very slender foundations ; and this is the only instance, I believe. 


' * The above remarks were applicable at the time they were written, in the 

early sixties. But now, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the condition 
of horticulture in India is vastly improved Many of the ruling princes of the 
country not only take a keen personal interest in the subject, but also maintain, 
mostly under European supervision, fine public gardens for the benefit of their 
respective States and people. This action, on the part of rulers and chiefs, 
has been the means of establishing horticulture on a firm basis throughout the 
laud, as, for instance, at Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Oodeypur, Jeypore, Gwalior, 
Dhurbunga, and other centres. 

At the same time, most of the older botanical and horticultural institutions 
the country have strengthened and extended their sphere of influence in 
^rmony with provincial developments. 

Nursery gardens also continue to increase at various centres, which is a sure 
indication of horticultural prosperity. Another unquestionable sign of advance- 
ment is the success which has attended the publication of Iridian Ch^rdening and 
a weekly journal of horticulture published in Calcutta. 
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^here it is even pretended that an improved variety of fruit has been 
produced in India by the art of the cultivator. 

At the Government Botanical Gardens at Seebpore, near Calcutta, 
for a period of very many years, there has been a constant acces- 
sion of plants of every description, bjjought from all regions of 
the world, as well as from every part of India. From this establish- 
ment plants and seeds were formerly distributed gratuitously to all 
who applied for them. This was not only a very great boon to the 
individual applicants, but a great benefit to India generally, since 
many most valuable plants became thus in a very short time thoroughly 
established, and all but naturalized in the country. This gratuitous 
distribution, however, was eventually considered to be attended with 
Abuse ; in the first place, because some persons applied for plants 
who, obtaining them for nothing, set no value on them when they 
^ot them ; and secondly, because so long as plants could thus be 
obtained for nothing, no encouragement was given to native nurserymen 
to cultivate them for sale. The distribution was, therefore, discon- 
tinued. 

The Government Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore have done for 
the United Provinces what the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta have 
done for Bengal. Seeds and plants have been issued from them with* 
out charge to all, indiscriminately, who have applied for them. This 
has prov^ a great public benefit. Indeed, without such a resource 
to draw upon, private gardens could hardly have been kept up with 
any degree of satisfaction. 

Next, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, which 
though it has, it is true, effected comparatively little as regards 
the importation of new plants, has been of considerable benefit 
to India, by the abundant supplies of seeds of flowering annuals 
and culinary vegetables that it distributes each year to its members, 
as well as by the gratuitous issue of ornamental plants, and the 
«ale of fruit-trees from its garden. By means also of the exhibi- 
tions of flowers, fruits, and vegetables that it holds annually, and 
At which prices are liberally bestowed, it has created great emula- 
tion among the native cultivators around Calcutta. To this mainly 
is owing the abundant supply of remarkably fine vegetables that 
may be seen in the markets there during the cold months. 

Branch societies had likewise been established in different parts 
of India. These have done much good during the time they have been 
in existence, by forming public gardens, holding horticultural shows, 
and distributing seeds and plants. But they have now become 
Government concerns 

And lastly, private individuals have contributed, as far as their limi- 
ted means have allowed, to disseminate a taste for gardening by the 
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ol the w^U-stocked and orderly^rrimged gardens they 
have kept up, and by the display el tlie choice plants which, often at 
cmiiderable expense, they have procured from dUtimt quarters of the 
It is very sad, however, it most be confessed, to see gardena 
tipon which have been bestjpwed gr^t pains and labour during many 
fWBt and which were the admiration of all in the station where they 
Kraee situated, become an utter waste and ruin, when, by any change Of 
dkcumstanoes, their owners have been obliged to relinquish them. 

nearly invariably happens. But a consideration such as this 
ought not any the more to deprive those who love a garden of the 
eu|Oyment of having one to last their own time at least, if it last no 
h^ger. For leaving alone the benefit derived from the produce, 
so sweet a charm is there in all that appertains to the pursuit of 
giudening — the loveliness of the flowers with which in constant succes- 
sion throughout the year one is surrounded — the fine perfume, varying 
with the varying seasons, with which, day and night, the air around the 
house is unceasingly scented — and, above all, the comfort and healthi- 
ness of living in premises from which absolute cleanliness and neatness 
are in^eparable^that, happen to it whatever might afterwards, the 
present pleasure derived from a garden is ample enough to repay for all 
tbe cost and trouble expended on it. 

A few words here may not be out of place regarding native culti- 
vators, both in their character of mklees and nurserymen. 

First, then, no one should allow himself to suppose that he can have 
a well-kept, well-cultivated garden without being, to a considerable 
extent, bis own head gardener. A garden left entirely in the hands of 
a luklee will invariably be found in that dirty, neglect^ state so notice- 
able in the compounds around most European residences in India. It is 
ttsdess to give only general orders to a native servant. The owner must, 
from time to time, scrutinize each particular operation of the garden, 
and give special directions how it is to be done, or, in many instances, 
it will not be done properly, if even it is done at all. Vexation and 
angry words will never sot things right. The melees are generally 
ve*y good servants if properly managed ; but more must not be 
expected from them than really is in their nature. They follow garden- 
ing as their vocation, but they have no enthusiasm for it ; and the 
interest they take in the work will always be just in proportion to the 
they see taken in it by their master. And they will become 
interested when they find that a master is so ; when he pays them regu- 
]ariy, refrains from maltreating them or giving them abuse, co-operates 
Widb them, and shows them, now and then, with his own hand, wKat 
lib wishes to have done. Let them see that you are their master in 
of knowing and being able to perform their wotk as«well as, or 
bi^iter ttoi, themselves, and you will find in them as good servants as 
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are to be met 'with, perhaps, in any part of the world. 1%^ are 
e^Kceedingly apt in acquiring knowMge ; the retentiveness of th«^ 
memory is imfeed surprising. Several of those, for instance, employed 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens will remember, and, on being asked, 
be ready immediately to give, the scientific name of any plant in tile 
vast collection there. And this is the more to be wonder^ at, as to 
them the meaning of the name being wholly unknown, the name itself 
cannot be suggested to their minds by any peculiarity of the plant 
that it denotes. 

Many of the m&lees, too, about Calcutta are much more conversant 
with the scientific names of the plants they have to cultivate than the 
ordinary run of gardeners in England are. Unfortunately, they have 
been encouraged to attach far too great importance to this kind of 
knowledge. Those who possess it require higher wages in consequence j 
and, as far as my experience goes, often prove neglectful, indolent, and 
cunning. But apt as they are at learning, they have very little judg- 
ment withal. Even the apparently simple operation of idministering 
water to a potted plant in exact accordance with its wants, it seems all 
but hopeless to make them comprehend — indeed, any operation of the 
garden that requires to be modified according to circumstances, appears 
to lie almost beyond their capacity. They adhere to one constant 
uniform routine in all their work, from which they hardly have an idea 
of deviating, and from which it is only with great difficulty often that 
they can be brought to deviate. 

In the year 1855, the Agri-Hortioultural Society of India establish- 
ed a school in their garden. The boys, under the superintendence of 
their head gardener, Mr. McMurray, were to work in the garden 
morning and evening, so as to become acquainted with all the 
branches of practical gardening, and with the various experiments 
that are from time to time carried on with plants. In the dajrtime 
they were to study in the school under the native teachers writing, 
reading, arithmetic, mensuration, geography, and the elements of 
botany, so as to become intelligent gardeners. This scheme proved 
completely unsuccessful, and was abandoned after a very short 
trial. It was immediately seen that, though willing enough to 
r^eive the instruction thus imparted, the boys, on being educated, 
found avocations that they were enabled to follow far more lucra- 
tive than that of a m&lee ; and thus the only object for which 
the schools were established was defeated. Indeed, the scheme was 
by no means a feasible one at the outset. It was hardly to be expected 
that to men in the humble sphere of the m&lee, much, if any, tibeoreti- 
cal knowledge could be imparted. The judicious application of the 
theory of gardening is not to be acquir^ but by men of a liberal 
education, and of a class far above that of mere labourers, snch as 
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m&lees are. Horticulture among the natives will never be carried to 
any degree of excellence until native gentlemen acquire a fondness for 
the pursuit, become their own head gardeners, and overcome the scru- 
ples they now have of manipulating with their own hands. But a 
scheme for training melees in all the practical details of successful 
hortioulture has worked with considerable success in the Saharunpore 
Botanical Gardens. 

Native nurserymen of two classes are to be found rather numerously 
in the suburbs of Calcutta ; those of the one class more properly may 
be termed market-gardeners, devoting themselves exclusively to the 
cultivation of vegetables for the Calcutta markets, and have their 
gardens principally at Bagh-Bazar, Moochee Khola, and the neighbour- 
hood of Alipore. They cultivate most of the European vegetables 
during the cold months, and some, such as Cabbages, Cauliflowers^ 
Knolkohl, and Carrots, they raise abundantly, and as near to perfection 
perhaps as these vegetables can be brought. 

Those of the other class cultivate ornamental plants for sale, and 
have their little nursery-grounds principally in the locality called 
MUnik Tollah and Narcooldanga. The ordinary plants grown in Cal- 
cutta gardens may be purchased of them at a moderate price ; but for 
choice plants they are apt to charge excessively. 

A large number of natives also get a livelihood by carrying plants 
about Calcutta for sale at an exceedingly cheap rate. The}’^ are for the 
most part a very fraudulent class of men, demanding at first far more 
for a plant than it is worth, or than they ultimately are willing to take 
for it. They are also little to be depended upon. I have purchased 
from them for a high sum plants, and on opening the ball of earth 
supposed to enclose the roots, have found that I have been cheated 
with merely the end of a flowering branch cut off and stuck in a piece 
of clay. 

Since the foregoing lines were written, a third and more important 
class of nurserymen have sprung up, not only in Calcutta, but in 
other large stations, such, for instance, as Bangalore ; I refer to 
nurserymen who, having acquired a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of horticulture, have opened nurseries on an extensive scale, 
where choice and rare plants of every description may be had. These men 
import large numbers of plants from some of the leading nurserymen in 
England and elsewhere — Messrs. William Bull and James Veitch for 
instance ; and plants which ten years ago it would have been almost 
impossible to procure anywhere in India, may now be had of these 
men. They have not only built grass-conservatories of large dimen- 
sions, and upon improved pnnoiples, but have also erected glass-houses 
for the better protection of rare and tender plants. In Calcutta, 
there are three such nurserymen — all natives, which fact in itself ia 
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an indication that horticulture in India has now made a fair start, and 
may be expected to progress rapidly now that the sons of the soil have 
taken the matter in hand earnestly. There is also now a growing 
tendency among the wealthier natives to surround their dwelling-houses 
with well-kept gardens, and but for this fact, and the growing taste 
among Europeans to possess gardens, it would have been impossible 
for this class of nurserymen to exist, with any prospect of a profitable 
livelihood. It is true that they charge very high prices for rare f>]ant 8 ; 
but a glance at any of the catalogues of the leading nurserymen in 
England will convince the uninitiat^ that the Calcutta nur8er3rmen 
are well within the mark, — it will even be found that in many instances 
their prices are far below those of English nurserymen. It is, however, 
possible that within the next decade, the prices charged by these men 
will be very sensibly reduced. At present, Any one wishing to culti- 
vate rare and choice plants, must go to these nurserymen for them, 
for they have outstripped the Agri-Horticultural Society of India in 
this respect, — in fact, I do not know of any gardens in India where they 
can be had in such numbers and variety, except, perhaps, the Royal 
Botanical Gardeils, Se«bpore ; but here none but the commoner kinds 
can be had upon payment, the rarer and choicer varieties being reserv- 
ed for the garden-collection. Bangalore is noted both for its nursety . 
and market gardens, which afford remunerative and healthy employ- 
ment to a considerable percentage of the native population. 

The catalogue issued from the “ Himalaya Seed Stores, at 
Mussoorie, is beautifully illustrated, and compares favourably with the 
trade lists of European seedsmen. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CLIMATE— SOILS— MANURES. 

CLIMATE. 

In Bengal, what is called the “ Cold-season,’’ lasts, at the longest, not 
more than three months, commencing in November and ending by 
February. The temperature at night, during that period, at times, 
will fall as low as the freezing point ; but this is of rare occurrence. 
Towards the close of February commences the Hot-season, which lasts 
till about the middle of June, when the periodical rains usually set in. 
JProm March to May is the hottest period of the whole year. March 
and April are the driest months. Some time in June the Rainy-season 
begins, and lasts usually till about the 20th of October. The greatest 
humidity prevails in August and September. During these months, 
towards the evening, the atmosphere is filled with vapour almost to 
saturation. 

The judicious gardener will, of course, conduct his operations in 
strictest reference to all these conditions of the climate. 

During the cold months he will shelter his more delicate plants — 
those especially natives of a lower latitude — from the rapid transitions 
from heat to cold, and from cold to heat, which take place at that 
period of the year, hurtful alike to plant and man. To plants, likewise, 
that he sees have ceased from growth, and have entered into a state 
of temporary rest during these months, he will be most sparing in the 
application of water, which, in that condition, they cannot absorb and 
assimilate. 

During the arid months that follow, when the soil becomes daily 
drier and harder, he will be liberal in his supply of water and surface- 
dressing to plants that, at that period, are in the full vigour of their 
growth^ and especially to fruit-trees upon which the fruit is swelling. 

When the rains are thoroughly set in and the air all but saturated 
with moisture, he will know that the season has come when plants, 
natives of this country, or of the same or lower latitude, may most 
4 Mufely be transplanted, as little evaporation then takes place from their 
leaves to exhaust them. For this reason also he will find it to be 
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the time when plants of the same description may, with the greatest 
facility, be multiplied by cuttings, the soil itself liming to them then as 
a* hot>bed, and the dense body of moisture above acting as a hand-glass. 

Again, at this season of the year, he will not be long in discover- 
ing, that to many of his more delicate plants nothing can be more fatal 
than alternate exposure to the violence of the rains and the fierce hot 
sunshine, that at intervals succeed each other then. With regard also 
to plants in the border, that are natives of a colder climate and that 
are in less vigorous growth at that period, he will also observe, in most 
instances, it is not the quantity of water that falls upon them in the 
way of rain, that is so injurious, but that which is allowed to lie and 
stagnate at their roots. For such plants, he will find a place in some 
gently elevated piece of ground, whence the water may be gradually 
carried off not long after it has fallen. 

It is at this season, too, that he will find the greatest difficulty in 
the management of his potted plants, particularly the choice kinds 
that require the shelter of a verandah. Many of these, though not 
making growth, cannot dispense altogether with some amount of mois- 
ture in the soil ; and of the water, applied from time to time for the 
purpose of insuring this necessary amount of moisture, that which does 
not pass off by drainage has, except in the most airy situations, a ten- 
dency to stagnate, insomuch as to cause the soil to turn sour and 
become covert with a rank, green mould, to the great detriment and 
often death of the plants. 

Arid here may be mentioned one very striking fact, which every 
•one will hardly fail of discovering after he has had but brief experience 
of gardening in India. It is, that there is a certain range of temperature 
adapted to each plant and each seed, beyond the limits of which the 
plant will not grow nor the seed germinate. Take, for instance, the 
common red Geranium and the Heliotrope : the power of growth in 
these plants, it will be observed, is as much suspended during the hot 
and rainy seasons in India as during the winter in Europe, the high 
temperature of the one climate and the low temperature of the other 
producing effects as near as possible alike. And so, likewise, with regard 
to certain seeds, the power of germinating will be found to lie dormant 
as long as the temperature remains above a certain height, as much so 
as when it is too low. The seeds of annuals, that in Europe will not 
germinate in the cold soil during winter, will likewise lie dormant in the 
overheated soil of India during the hot and rainy seasons, and will not 
germinate till the congenial cold of November has set in. 

Towards the close of October, therefore, the gardener will be well 
aware that the time for him to be busiest has arrived. It is then that 
he will have to make bis sowing of European annuals, and to put his 
kitchen-garden in forwardness for his crops of vegetables ; and to re-pot 
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and make preparations for propagating his choice plants, natives of a 
colder climate. 

The climate of the Upper Provinces varies considerably from that of 
Bengal, insomuch that many plants, which thrive under the one, will 
not thrive nor hardly exist in the other ; and possibly it has often 
happened that plants, introduced into Calcutta, and condemned from 
tiaeirnot thriving there, as unsuited to India, might prove most valuable 
acquisitions in the United Provinces or the Punjab. Plants from a 
lower latitude, such as the Straits, for instance, that do not succeed in 
Calcutta, it is unreasonable to suppose would succeed higher up ; but 
many plants from localities such as some parts of China and the Cape 
of Good Hope, where they are subject to a season of severer cold than 
they find at Calcutta, there is every encouragement to make trial of in 
Upper India. Not to mention numerous others, those delightful 
shrubs OhimonanthuB fragrans and Nandina domestioa, that 
thrive well, but never open a blossom at Calcutta, would, in all pro> 
bability, the one scent the gardens of the United Provinces with 
the sweet perfume of its flowers, and the other adorn them with its 
crops of pretty red berries. And now that railway communication has 
advanced with such rapidity, it is much to be hoped that one of the 
earliest benefits resulting from it may be the beautifying of the gardens 
of Upper India with many plants such as these, that have been 
hitherto unknown there. 

The Cold-season in Upper India commences at the beginning of 
October and cannot be said to be completely over till about the close 
of April. In December and January, sharp frosts at night are not 
infrequent, sufficiently severe to destroy, not only many of the 
tender kinds of shrubs, but others of hardier growth, unless protected. 
The European annuals, though often in the early morning rigid 
with a white coating of hoar-frost upon them, and in an hour or so 
afterwards exposed to the burning rays of the sun full upon them, 
seem, with one or two exceptions, to take little harm, otherwise than 
that their growth is all but entirely arrested while the season is at 
the coldest. By the 10th February the frosts are generally over. 

During March, after their temporary rest, trees and shrubs in a 
well-irrigat^ garden push forth with a vigour perfectly astonishing, 
far beyond anything of the kind ever witnessed in Beugal. The 
young shoots, however, thus rapidly produced, are very apt to be 
scorched up and killed in a few hours’ time by the fierce hot galea 
that prevail soon after. 

in May, the heat becomes intense, the same at night as during 
the day. At this period the garden must be unremittingly watered. 
Meny plants in the border left un watered even for a week would, of a- 
certainty, perish, and most would be sure of dying, if left unwatered 
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during the whole (rf the dry season. This excessive heat continues^ 
with little intermission, unless during the heavy falls of rain that 
occur more or less in J uly and August, till September, when it begins 
gradually to abate. 

After the rains, furious winds frequently spring up, uprooting 
large shrubs and fruit-tiees from the soil, while sodden with wet, 
and soft and loose. There is nothing that happens throughout the 
whole year so pernicious to the garden as this, and the evil of which 
it is most difficult to counteract or remedy. 

And now, before leaving the subject of climate, a few words may 
be added with regard to the plants from other quarters of the globe* 
that are likely to prove suited to India. On this question not much 
can be decided but by actual trial. We have as yet very little clue 
to guide us, from what we know of the structure and habit of a plant 
as it exists elsewhere, in determining whether it would thrive or 
exist in this country. Of two plants bi^ought from the same spot, the* 
one will thrive vigorously, while the other will pine and perish, 
without our being able to assign the remotest reason why. 

As the general result of our experience hitherto it may, however, 
be laid down, that the cultivation of plants from South Australia and 
the Cape of Good Hope is, with few exceptions, to be regarded as 
almost hopeless in Lower Bengal. The introduction of the various 
bulbous plants, with which the Cape so abounds, has uniformly been 
found unsatisfactory in the extreme. Again, some few of the plants 
that adorn our gardens come from China and Japan ; but very many 
beautiful things brought from those countries will not thrive, nor 
even continue alive here long. The same may be said likewise of 
plants from Java. 

On the other hand, plants from the region of Sierra Leone, the 
Brazils, the West Indies, and parts of Mexico, are those which have 
mainly proved suitable to the climate of Calcutta. But, of course, 
the elevation and the insular position of the countries whence plants 
are obtained are as much to be taken into consideration as the 
latitude. 

In the Punjab, according to Dr. G. Henderson, all Australian 
plants thrive well, after they are a year old, and have attained to 
above three feet in height ; but that up to that time they are very 
sensitive to excess of moisture during the rains. 


Bince the foregoing lines were written, experience has taught us 
that, while unprotected many of the fine plants from South Australia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Java, China, and Japan will barely exist, they 
have been found to do very well in what used to be called Betel- 
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booses, but wbich have now received the more dignified appellatioii 
of Plant-houseSb As an instance in point, the b^utiful Tree-fern, 
PiekMilla antarotdca, may be mentioned. This lovely fern now 
finds a congenial home in the Plant-house, while but a few years 
ago it was thought impossible to even keep it alive. 

While on the subject of climate, a few words are necessary in 
regard to gardening on the hills. It has now become a regular custom 
with people possessing the means, and having the time, to spend the 
summer, or part of it, at Hill-stations, while many have mf^e these 
stations their permanent homes. The climaiDe on the hills is the nearest 
approach to that of many parts of the United Kingdom, and is almost 
as changeable. The exception to it is found in the regular monsoons, 
which usually set in at about the same time as on the plains. This 
being so, it follows that the treatment recommended for plants in 
England, may be applied generally, with slight modifications, to the 
same plants on the hills. Thus, seeds that are recommended to be 
sown in Spring, should, as a rule, be sown in February and March, 
and treated just in the same manner as they would be in England ; 
the difference would lie in local surroundings, such as soils, glazed 
accommodation, &c. But as gardening on the hills is now almost as 
largely indulged in as on the plains, with much more success in the 
Tnatter of * home flowers,’ this opportunity has been taken of adding 
directions for the cultivation of plants on the hills, in the body of the 
book, wherever such remarks seemed to be necessary, or with special 
reference to any particular plant or plants. The climate of South 
India is essentially tropical throughout the plains, subtropical at 
elevations of 2,500 to 5,000 feet; and warm-temperate at hill sta- 
tions such as Ootacamund and Kodaikanal. At the latter place the 
climate is almost perfect for an English garden. 

The maidan portion of Mysore is characterised by a comparative- 
ly dry climate favourable to the ripening of seeds. This prevails 
more or less throughout the Deccan. 


SOILS 

The gardener must, for the most part, take the soil such as he finds 
it, and cannot enter into any of those extensive operations for its im- 
provement which, when judiciously conducted, prove so remunerative 
to the agriculturist. I need, therefore, no more than remark in 
general, that the soil met with in this country is principally either a 
clayey alluvium of a dense nature, as in a large part of Upper India, 
©t, in the Madras Presidency, of a red loose kind of loam, apparently 
the more fertile of the two. 
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Where saad in a large ingredient in the soil, as it is in some exten- 
sive districts of India, horticulture cannot, without difficulty, be 
pursued with any very favourable results. Garden areas being 
comparatively small, it is possible to entirely replace a bad soil by 
the accumulation of manure and sweepings. By this means sandy 
soils are soon improved both in body and fertility. Grey sandy 
soils produce the earliest crops, as they absorb heat readily. It 
should be remembered, however, that they are usually poor, and 
always the least retentive of water Heavy clay and dark red 
soils are the coldest, because they are the most retentive of water 

Soils of doubtful quality should be analysed. If the chemical 
properties are satisfactory, it is possible for the amateur to adjust 
the physical conditions of a soil. 

Too much importance cannot be attached, however, to the 
thorough working of even good soils. It is by the minute intermixture 
of the smallest particles that chemical action is set up without which 
there can be no real sustenance for the plant. With suitable 
ingredients, a good soil should also be mellow and sweet. Stagnant 
water (especially near the surface) not only impedes the latter 
quality, but produces a sourness which soon becomes highly injurious 
to the roots of plants. It is for this reason that retentive soils 
need to be well drained. 

Peat, — Anything of the nature of peat, such as is employed largely 
in gardens in England, *does not, that I am aware of, constitute the 
soil of any part of the plains of India. A material called peat has 
for many years been made use of in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
and in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, principally for 
potted plants. This is procured from the banks of the river, ands 
seems to be something of the nature of anthracite, perfectly insoluble 
in water, and affording not a particle of nutriment to vegetation. 
Pounded coarse, it seems to serve very much the same purpose that 
pure sand, or charcoal broken small, would do. 

True peat. Sir J. Paxton describes as “the sodden vegetable remains 
of rushy bogs— inert, antiseptic vegetable matter, that can be brought 
to little worthy account in the garden.” “This,” he says, “is not what 
is meant when gardeners speak of peat ; but by the earth, which of 
late years it has been fashionable to call peat^ gardeners mean ‘ the 

soil of heath-commons.’ Gardeners’ peat ought to be called, 

what it in truth is, ‘ heath-mould,’ being the earch found at the surface 
of commons or wastes where heaths grow naturally, and which was 
formerly called ‘bog-earth’ as inappropriately as it is now called 
‘peat.’ The best heath-soil contains much fibrous matter; but, 
upon the whole, not one-tenth part consists of decayed vegetable 
matter. 
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** Kothing can be compounded which will answer every purpose of 
heath-soil Where, however, it cannot be obtained, it can be most 
successfully imitated by collecting masses of leaves and small sticks 
^f trees (the fir tribe particularly) which do not grow upon chalk, and 
exposing them to the weather till they decay to a complete black or 
brown mould. To the soil thus produced, one-third part by measure 
of fine white sand may be added at the time of potting.”* 

Tank-soil. — The soil dug from tanks, when clean^ out, is some- 
times thrown over the ground as a fertilizer ; but it appears to me to 
differ little from the ordinary soil of the locality, except for the vege- 
table matter incorporated in it, that has, from time to time, subsided 
and accumulated at the bottom of the tank. Its beneficial effects, 
at the best, are said to be but very temporary. 


tVEGETABLE MANURES. 

Green Manure. - r-Mr. Knight has stated it to be his opinion, 
deduced from experiments, “ that any given (I presume proportionate) 
quantity of vegetable matter can generally be employed in its recent 
and organized state with more advantage than when it has been decom- 
posed, and no inconsiderable part of its component parts has been 
dissipated and lost during the progress of putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion. ” When, therefore, at the end of the cold season, the vegetable 
crops are over, if, instead of removing all leaves of Cabbages, Turnips, 
Carrots, and such like tender garbage, or, as more commonly happens, 
of allowing them to lie on the surface to be dried up in the sun, the 
malee were to dig them into the soil, to remain there and fertilize it, 
till the time of cropping came round again, considerable benefit would 
result. Clover, lupin, horse-gram, cow-gram, Florida velvet bean, 
and numerous plants of the Leg^imimsir, are prized as green manures. 

* See Paxton’8 ‘Magazine of Gardening,’ Vol. II, p. 191, and Vol. VII, pp. 2.S0 
and 249. 

Being derived from living bodies, vegetable and animal manures are termed 
* organic.’ All other manurial substances obtainable from the mineral kingdom 
are classed as ‘ inorganic ’ Concentrated fertilisers now play an important 
part in the operations of horticulture, and replace to some extent the laborious 
work of preparing composts. 

Special manures of this class are mostly of quick action. To increase the 
supply of nitrogen in a soil, humus, guano, fish, oil-cake, bones, sulphate of 
4imn]onia and nitrate of soda should be applied. 

Phosphoric acid is quickly replaced by the soluble superphosphates, mineral 
phosphates, basic slag, and bone-meal When potash is deficient in the soil, 
aulphate and muriate of potash will » oon restore it Ashes will have the same 
but more slowly. Manures of slow action such as farmyard compost, 
bones, guano, oil-cake, &c., should be applied to the land some months (4 to 6) 
before a crop is put down. 
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They should be ploughed or dug into the soil before flowering. 
Several creepi^ plants of the Legumiiwsm serve a double purpose in 
this r^pect. While growing they afford a living mulch which modifies 
^evaporation from the surface of the thin soil. Then, when 8ubse> 
^uently ploughed in, they enrich the organic texture of the latter. 

Leaf-mould. — In most gardens of any size that have been long 
established there will always be a great quantity of vegetable refuse, 
particularly at the time when Mangos and other fruit-trees shed their 
leaves. All this should be collected and thrown into a deep pit, dug 
for the purpose in some out-of-the-way place. If two or three times 
during the hot-season water be supplied to the pit, so as to give its 
contents a thorough soaking, the decay of the vegetable matter will 
be all the more speedy. In about a year and a half from the time the 
pit is filled, all that has been thrown into it will have become decom- 
posed, so as to supply invaluable material for gardening purposes, espe- 
cially for potting. It need hardly be remarked, that it will be found to 
-contain quantities of worms and other vermin which, of course, as 
far as possible, should be carefully removed before it is used for potting. 

On this subject, the following remarks by the Editor of GardeneH 
'Chronicle will be found of value : “ There are only two ways in which 
leaves, bits of stalk, or rotten wood, twigs, and similar refuse can be 
safely used : — 

‘‘ 1. One way is to leave them in a heap till they are thoroughly 
rotted down, then to sift them through a fine sieve, rejecting undecayed 
fragments, and again rotting down the siftings. 

“ 2 The other is to char them. We do not mean to burn them, but 
to reduce them by heat and exclusion of air to the state of charcoal 
dust : a process by no means so easy as may be supposed, but to be 
carried out by any experienced gardener, after a few failures, which 
are sure to occur at first. And this is, in our opinion, by far the better 
method of the two. It is speedy, at once effectual, and destroys the 
eggs of evo y sort of insect. The former, on the other hand, is very 
slow, often the reverse of effectual, and does not possess one single 
advantage over charring.’’* 

Leaf-mould is particularly good for the cultivation of ferns, palms, 
and such fine foliage plants as naturally grow under the shade of forests. 
Decomposed in a pit, as recommended above, it is infested by the larvae 
of the rose weevil, etc., so that charring before use is very necessary. 

Charred Turf. — An excellent material for general potting purposes 
may be obtained by charring turf. Any quantity of turf may be 


* ‘Gardeners' Chronicle,’ April 12. 1862. 
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iHMsdly coUeetedy ia Bengal at least, from tbe roadsides or waste places. 
It skould be laid out, exposed to the sun, with the green part under< 
most. In a few days it will become thoroughly dried, and in that 
condition may, in a very short time, be roasted sufficiently to be adapted 
for use. There are various ways in which the roasting may be managed. 
The plan 1 have adopted has been to prop a large earthenware vessel 
upon bricks, light a fire beneath it, and then throw in the turfs, pulled 
apart into pieces of moderate size ; take them out when sufficiently 
roasted, and throw in others. 

Charred turf is said to be specially suitable in the cultivation of 

Fuchsias and Azaleas. 

Vegetable oe Wood Ashes. — “These/^ says Dr. Lindley (quoting 
from * Horticultural Transactions/ Vol. V, p. 52), “are esteemed the very 
best manure by the Chinese. The weeds which are separated from the 
land by the harrow, with what they otherwise are able to collect, are 
carefully burnt, and the ashes spread. The part of the field where 
this has been done is easil}’^ perceived by the most careless observer. 
Indeed, the vigour of the productions of those parts of their land 
where the ashes have been applied is evident as long as the crop conti- 
nues on the ground. The ashes of burnt vegetables are also mixed 
with a great variety of other matters in forming the compositions, 
which are spread on the fields or applied to individual plants.” Garden 
refuse, however, may in general be turned to better account than by 
converting it absolutely to ashes. 

Oil-cake (Khurree). — “This,” Dr. Lindley states, “in powder, 
has a highly energetic, though transitory, action. Its great value 
consists in giving an impulse to vegetation in the early stages.” It is an 
admirable manure for Roses ; and also an excellent ingredient in a com- 
post for applying to the roots of Vines and Peaches in the Cold-season. 

Goor. — Of the use of sugar as a manure it is not likely that any 
notice will be found in English works upon gardening ; but in this 
country the coarse and cheap preparation of it, sold in the bazars under 
the name of ‘ goor,’ is found a useful ingredient in composts for manur- 
ing fruit-trees. 

Seetee.— The refuse from Indigo factories is found, where avail- 
able, a valuable manure, especially for vegetables. 

Soot is a safe fertiliser for general application and specially useful 
for bulb and root crops. 

The flowers of Pongamia glabra, allowed to rot in water, afford 
an excellent manure for pot-plants. The addition of a little quick 
lime accentuates the effect. Oil-cake made from the seed of this- 
tree h also an useful ingredient in potting-composts. 
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ANIMAL MANURES. 

Bullocks’ Dung — Of all manures available to the Indian gardener 
there is none so valuable and universally useful as this ; whether 
applied fresh as a surface dressing, or worked into the s6il when about 
two years old, after it has become thoroughly decayed and reduced to 
a consistency similar to that of moist black snuff. For the successful 
cultivation of culinary vegetables it is indeed all but indispensable. 
But from its being so much employed by the natives as a fuel, it is not 
always easily obtainable. Even those who themselves keep cows or 
bullocks find some difficulty on that account in preserving it. When 
permission can be obtained, it may sometimes be procured from the 
enclosures where the commissariat cattle are stalled. Occasionally also 
it may be purchased of the goMas at a moderate price. 

Stable-manure. — This, which in India bears, the appearance of dry 
rubbish, very different from the valuable manure so much in request in 
Europe, is still of great service for the kitchen-garden. The best way 
of using it is, perhaps, to cast it upon the ground when the Cold-season 
crops are over, and work it into the soil during the hot and rainy months. 
It may be worked also in the same way into the borders, the soil of 
which is rarely so good as not to be immensely benefited thereby. It 
is surprising, however, what prodigious quantities of this material are 
lost to all serviceable purposes in India. In Calcutta and the suburbs 
it is not unusual to see a pile of it laid outside the gate of each 
compound, every two or three days, for the conservancy carts to carry 
away, and throw into some hole that requires to be filled up, or even to 
cast into the river. In the United Provinces also it is made away 
with by the syces during the cold months, who, as soon as evening sets 
in, light their fires and continue burning it a great part of the night. 
The dense, suffocating, ammoniacal smell it thereby imparts to a 
cantonment at that season of the year must be familiar to most who 
have resided in that part of India. Mixed with half-rotted leaves, 
there is nothing to beat stable manure for hotbeds and forcing work 
generally. 

Goats’ Dung. — This I have often used for a manure ; but not, as it 
seemed to me, with any marked advantage. It remains a long time 
hard and undissolved without imparting any fertilizing property to the 
soil. Sheep’s Dung, from its similarity to Goats’ Dung, would be 
attended with like results. 

Pigeons’ Dung. — “ This,” says Dr. Lindley, “approaches nearly to 
Guano in its effects. In Persia, dove-cotes are kept in the midst of the 
plains for the purpose of securing this valuable dejection. The 
Persians use it, as the Peruvians use Guano, by mixing a small quantity 
in the soil in which their melons and other crops are planted. Where- 

F, G 2 
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ever it h$e been tried in this country it has been found of the 
greatest energy. The only danger in using it is, that it may be too 
strong, and burn. It deteriorates by keeping.” 

Fowls' Dung.— This, it is stated in the ‘ Cottage Gardener's 
Dictionary,' “if composed partly of that of the duck, which is a gross 
feeder, is nearly equal to Guano.” 

Elephants' Dung. — J have heard this highly commended as a 
dressing for Artichoke plants. I have applied it, but without discover- 
ing it to possess any property of a manure at all It resembles large 
dense balls of cocoanut fibre, and, therefore, broken up and worked 
into the soil, it proves beneficial mechanically, in the way of rendering 
it lighter. 

Night-soil and Pigs' Dung.— It is undoubted that these sub- 
stances prove most useful as manures for the garden ; but the customs of 
the natives do not admit of their general application. Dr E Bonavia, 
of LiUcknow, states that “several years ' experience in gardening in 
this country has taught him that there is no manure equal to night 
soil. It produces richness of colour in flowers, and vigour and succu- 
lence in vegetables.” 

Blood,-- One Cold-season I applied a large quantity of blood and 
offal— procured from the butchers' shambles— to the roots of my Grape- 
vines at Ferozepore. I discovered no advantage whatever in the use of 
such a manure over that of decayed Cow Dung, while the unforeseen 
nuisances attending it determined me never to employ it again. 

Guano — says Dr. Lindley, “the deposit of sea-birds on dry islands 
in the Pacific, is the richest of all natural manures. . . . But it 

is enormously adulterated. There is perhaps no garden crop which 
this does not suit, if not applied too much at a time. The liquid 
form is preferred by gardeners.” 

I saw it once used very largely for Roses and Peach-trees in the 
garden of the Agri- Horticultural Society, but with very pernicious 
effects, as several of the trees died in consequence. The fault, how- 
ever, was not in the Guano, but in the injudicious manner in which it 
was applied 'ihe roots of the trees were laid open and exposed some 
little time, as is usual in the Cold-season, and then covered up again 
with earth mixed with a large proportion of Guano in a state of dry 
powder. 

Mr Rivers says : “One pound of Guano to twenty gallons of water 
forms the very best species of liquid-manure for pot-culture; for the 
boarders double that quantity will be better.”* 

In the ‘^ttage Gardeners' Dictionary ' it is stated ; - “Plants of 
various sorts, in pots, watered only with Guano-water, half an ounce 


• * Rose Amateurs’ Guide,’ p. 171, 6th Ed. 
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lio a gallon, bave flourished astonishingly ; none have failed 

Mr. Rendie and other persons record, as the result of dearly-purchased 
experience, that where Guano has failed to be beneficial, or has been 
injurious, it has been applied in quantities too powerful for the plants 
to bear. In a liquid state, half an ounce per gallcni^ and given to 
growing plants once a week, it never fails to be productive of vigour. 
When sown as a top-dressing it should be mixed with five times its 
weight of dry earth, ashes, &c., and then scattered as thinly as 
possible.’^ 

Baron Liebig recommends as a most effective method of applying 
Guano to “moisten it with water to which a little sulphuric acid has 
been added, and mix it after twenty-four hours with saw-dust, turf- 
dust, or mould, and strew this mixture over the surface of the 
earth.’’ * 

And, lastly, Mr. Solly gives this important caution: — “In using 
Guano as liquid manure, it must be remembered that the solution 
formed by pouring water over it only contains the ammonia and about 
one quarter of the phosphates, the rest of the phosphates and the 
organic matter being almost insoluble in water ; hence the residue is 
nearly as valuable a manure as that which is dissolved ; and in order 
to derive the whole benefit from the manure, the insoluble part must, 
by agitation or other means, be kept suspended in the liquid, whilst 
it is being spread over the ground.” t 

Fish. — Whenever it can be obtained, fish-refuse is an excellent 
and most efficacious manure for applying to the roots of trees. 

Bones. — In Europe, bones are accounted a valuable and perma- 
nent manure, but slow in their operation. Even when reduced to dust 
they are not so effective the year they are applied as in the following 
one. Some cultivators, however, have used them for Cauliflowers in 
this country, and, as they say, with marked benefit. 

MII^ERAL MANURES. 

Common Salt. — This is strongly recommended as a manure for 
several of the culinary vegetables, especially for Asparagus. One of 
our best gardeners in the neighbourhood of Calcutta told me he had 
applied it plentifully to his Asparagus, but without any particular 
advantage as far as he could see. 

Superphosphate op Lime. — This mineral, which is manufactured 
by decomposing bones with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), is sold in 


* ‘ Natural Laws of Husbandry,’ p. 260. 
t Rural Chemistry, p. 274. 
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Englimd at about the same price as Guano. Mr. Solly says : “It is 
one of the most valuable of the artificial manures yet produced.”^ 
Whether the application of it in horticulture has ever been experi- 
mented upon in this country, or to what extent it would be likely to 
prove beneficial, I am unable to say. 

Old Mortae. — This has come to be recognised as a very valuable 
aid in the cultivation of Ferns, rock-work plants, and, in fact, for a 
very large number of potted plants. I have seen it used with great 
success in the Royal Botanical Garden, Seebpore, for all kinds of plants ,, 
even for terrestrial orchids. I hav^ tried it myself on a very large 
scale, and have found such plants as Begonias, Oyrtodeiras, Pepe- 
romas, Tittonias, Anthuriums, Draoeenas, Alooasias, Oesneras, 
Selaginellas, Perns, and a host of others, thrive to perfection in soil, 
three parts of which was composed of this old mortar, or concrete 
For rockeries I know of nothing better. It can, moreover, be easily 
procured. The roofs of old p^icca houses, when knocked down, afford 
the best material — the older the better. I strongly recommend the 
extensive use of old mortar or concrete for potted plants generally 
When used for small plants in small sized pots, it should be broken 
into pieces, the size of Hazel-nuts or smaller ; when for large plants 
in large pots, in pieces the size of Walnuts ; smaller or larger to suit 
requirements. Coarsely pounded 'and added to the soil, it keeps it 
from getting sodden and sour, by effecting good drainage. The 
tender roots delight in attaching themselves to pieces of this concrete, 
from which they obtain much nourishment. 

Nitrate of Soda. — This substance is a very valuable manure for 
all classes of plants, especially vegetables of the Brassicaceous order. 

I have seen it used with very remarkable results. In England and 
the United States of America it is recommended to be used in place of 
stable and farm-yard manure. It is contended that the nitrogen con- 
tained in animal manures cannot be utilised by plants unless con- 
verted into nitric acid, and for this an alkali is necessary. It follows, 
therefore, that it takes a long time for the nitrogen of the manure to 
be converted into nitric acid, and while this process is taking place, 
the plants do not get the full benefit of the latter ; whereas in nitrate 
of soda the acid is in a more assimilable condition, and is more quickly 
utilised. It is computed that 3 cwts. of the nitrate are equal to 80 
tons of farm-yard and stable manure. As a fertiliser for potted and 
other ornamental plants I have found it invaluable. It requires some 
care in using, and must never be applied too strong. Half an ounce 
to a gallon of water is a safe application for potted plants, and one 


* Rural Chemistry, p. 278. 
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ounce to a gallon of water for field and garden crops. In the case of 
the former, it should only be used when they are about to begin their 
growth, and when in full vigour. Once or twice a week will be 
sufficient. 

Nitrate op Potash, or Saltpetre. — This is abouo the most power- 
ful fertiliser known to agricultural science ; but its constant use has 
the effect of exhausting soils of their other natural elements of plant- 
food. For Peas, Beans, and other vegetables containing a large pro- 
portion of nitrogenous compounds, it is invaluable. I have raised 
splendid crops of Peas with it. It should be used alternately with 
nitrate of soda ; i.^., one year the potash and the next the soda. It 
ehould be used in its dry state, and well worked into the soil. 

LIQUID MANURES. 

Liquid manure should be applied to plants only when in a vigor- 
ous state of growth. All plants are benefited by it if administered 
judiciously, that is to say, not in excess. The copious use of it with 
-culinary vegetables, but more particularly with Celery snd Asparagus, 

I have found of wonderful efficacy. The most convenient way, per- 
haps, of keeping a supply of liquid manure for kitchen-garden use is, 
somewhere handy, to sink in the ground a large earthen vessel ; ’ fill 
this with water, and throw in all such ingredients as happen to be 
available for the purpose, such as fowls’, pigeons’, goats’, bullocks’ 
dung, <kc. If found to be too strong, it is easily reduced by adding 
water at discretion Dr. Lindley’s maxim, in the application of liquid 
manure, is that it should be “ weak, clear, and often ” This rule 
should never be departed from. The great advantage of liquid 
manure over solid is, that it is stronger, quicker of action, and can be 
more evenly diffused over the land. It is for these advantages that 
sewage is so highly prized for market gardening. But manure in 
the liquid form is most profitably applied to composts, where it comes 
into contact with organic matter and causes healthy fermentation — 
otherwise the rapid formation of plant food. Highly concentrated 
manures such as dried blood are usually applied in solution. 

Soap-suds. — “These,” says Dr. Lindley, “ have an undoubted value, 
because of their potash, irrespective of the animal matter they con- 
tain. Upon Cabbages, Caulifiowers, and all the Brassicaceous race, 
they produce, an immediate and very advantageous effect.” 

Large quantities of soap-suds are daily thrown away from nearly 
all houses, which, with very little trouble, might be made use of 
most advantageously for the kitchen and fiower garden. When not 
required for any other purpose, they might be poured into the pit con- 
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taining garden refuse, stored up for vegetable mould, which would be^ 
greatly enriched tJhereby. 

For potted plants they are invaluable, and I scarcely know of a 
better and more effective insecticide. By syringing and washing the 
leaves of potted plants with soap-suds, I have preserved them from 
the attacks of blight, mealy-bug, red spider, and other enemies of the 
gardener. Plants in a sickly condition have often been restored 
to health by merely washing thier leaves with soap-suds. The effect 
of washing Geranium leaves with suds is simply astonishing. In faot» 
if you wish to keep your potted plants in luxuriant growth, wash and 
syringe them with soap-suds once or twice a week, especially those 
exposed to dust. 


COMPOST. 

The following, not very different from that lecommended elsewhere 
for the Grape-vine, is from the MSS. notes of General Jenkins * — 

“ 4 maunds of khullee, well pounded. ^ maund of quicklime, sifted. 

1 maund of ashes, sifted. 8 maunds of cow dung. 

** Well mix in September and October, and bury in the ground, and 
water well ; and in six weeks it wdll be ready to mix with mould for 
the roots of plants.” 

The following compost I have found the best for potted plants 
generally : — 

Leaf mould, well decayed 
Cow-duiig, well decayed 
Garden mould 
Wood -ashes, sifted 
River sand 

Old mortar, or concrete 

A fertiliser called ‘ Jadoo^ has been tried at Bangalore with some 
advantage. 
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LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN — LAWNS — HEDGES — HOEING AND DIGGING — 
IRRIGATION — DRAINAGE — CONSERVATORIES — BETEL-HOUSES — DECORA- 
TIONS — IMPLEMENTS—SHADES — LABELS — VERMIN — WEEDS. 

THE LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN. 

Since the manner in which a garden should be laid out will depend 
much upon the locality where it is situated, and since the disposing of 
the natural advantages of that locality so as to make them most 
conducive to variety and ornamental eflPect, must in a great measure be 
left to the judgment and taste of the owner, all I purpose at present to 
do is to give merely a few practical directions which I think generally 
essential to be attended to 

The arrangement of a garden will be very much modified in refer- 
ence to the source on which it depends for its supply of water. If, as 
in the United Provinces it necessarily must be, the garden is 
irrigated by artificial means, the water must be obtained either from a 
well, or from a tank, or a river. 

Where the water is supplied from a well, it is important that the 
place chosen for the well be, whence the water may have the readiest 
access to all parts of the garden, and where also it may be easiest 
screened from view by shrubs and trees planted around it. As native 
servants, moreover, have continually to be going to the well, both for 
performing their ablutions there, and for drawing water for domestic 
purposes, if it can be so arranged, there should be a pathway to it 
made for them exclusively, cut off entirely from the rest of the garden 
by means of a hedge. This is desirable, not only for the purpose of 
keeping the garden as much as possible secluded, but also for the 
safety of its produce. 

The footpaths being raised five or six inches, or more, above the level 
of the borders, the water from the well is conveyed along each side of 
them by channels, also a little above the level of the border. Where 
paths intersect, the water is carried underneath the paths by nuls or 
earthen pipes. In these water-channels the shrubs and fruit-trees are 
always planted. 
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A more suitable material being not often available, the paths and the 
embankments of the channels are made of common garden soil, well 
bfeaten down by wooden rammers. These, after the heavy rains in 
August and September, become always so much damaged and broken 
up as to require to be re-made at the commencement of each cold 
season. And here I have to call attention to a point of very great 
importance. 

I have found it the almost invariable custom to make the pathways 
just about a quarter of the width that for convenience they ought to 
be ; in consequence of which the fruit-trees, when arrived at but even 
a moderate size, overgrow the pathways so entirely as to render them 
impassable. To remedy this the boughs are usually lopped away, but 
of course, to the very serious injury of the trees. This mistake of 
making the paths too narrow should be guarded against when the 
garden is first laid out. The eye is, at that time, very apt to be 
deceived, and paths made then as broad as required to be afterwards, 
will seem to most persons perhaps extravagantly and unnecessarily 
broad. The growth, however, of the trees on each side will in two 
or three years’ time show the paths obviously to be of no greater 
width than they ought to be. 

In a garden large enough to admit of it, it is highly desirable that 
Aere should be one wide shady path, where persons in conversation 
may be able to walk two or three abreast. A pathway of this de- 
scription might not unreasonably be made from twelve to even sixteen 
feet wide. The best situation for it would be by the w all of the garden, 
where high shrubs or trees are planted to keep the premises from being 
overlooked. A pathway of such great width would in reality be 
attended with no loss of space, as it would extend only over ground 
occupied by the roots of the trees along the wall-side, thus rendered 
useless for other purposes. The ordinary paths of the garden, by the 
sides of which low shrubs and fruit-trees are grown, need not, of course, 
be so wide, and indeed for variety’s sake, would be more pleasing for 
being narrower ; though these, at the least, should not be leiss than 
eight feet wide. 

In most of the gardens I have seen in the United Provinces, 
tlie laying out, as it seemed, has been left entirely to the mAlee, who 
has portioned out the ground with narrow, uniform paths intersecting 
each other at right angles, after the pattern of a chess-board. It need 
hardly be observed, that a piece of land so disposed may answer very well 
the purpose of a plantation, but does not deserve the name of a garden. 
Any person of but the smallest pretensions to taste can hardly fail 
giving a pleasing appearance to a garden by laying cmt some of the 

S ths in a curvilinear form, instead of directing them all in a straight 
e, as well as by contriving that those even which are drawn straight 
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should intersect in the form of the letter Y, instead of crossing at 
right angles. Care, however, should be taken that trees or large shrubs 
be planted in the principal bend of the curved paths, so that the 
direction given to the paths may seem to have been a matter of 
necessity, otherwise they will be apt to look fanciful and unmeaning. 
A garden thus laid out will entail, it is true, a little extra cost in nuls 
for conveying water under the paths ; but this is, comparatively, of 
small consideration. 

In the gardens of Lower Bengal, where irrigation by water-channels 
is not adopted, fruit-trees are cultivated in a detached piece of ground, 
and no large trees or shrubs are planted near the edge of the pathway. 
In such case the width of the paths is of not so much importance. 
But still, I think, no garden of any size will present a handsome general 
appearance unless it has, at least, one wide spacious walk throughout 
its principal extent, from which paths of smaller width are made to 
strike out and ramify. 

In Bengal the paths are usually made with a foundation of broken 
bricks, over which a layer of khoA, or bricks broken into pieces of the 
size of a Walnut, is spread. Over the whole a coating of soorkee or 
brick-dust is then laid, and well beaten in, till the surface is perfectly 
level and smooth. 

In Calcutta and places where there are gas-works, and where coal 
is largely consumed, coal ashes or cinders will be found very good for 
laying over paths. I have used this in Calcutta, and found it better 
than anything else in keeping the paths from becoming slippery and 
dangerous to walk upon during the rains. Where procurable, red 
gravel, known to the natives as hujree, should invariably be used. 
When good gravel is procurable there is nothing to beat it. Through- 
out Southern India it is the chief material for making garden roads and 
paths. Laterite should be laid down where there is much wheel traffic. 

In planting out flowering shrubs, one thing of essential importance 
is, that the situation selected for them in the border be where their 
sunny side is most presented to the .sight ; for it may be often witness- 
ed that, while the southern side of a plant is loaded with a profusion 
of blossom, the northern side, shaded from the ripening influence of 
the sun^s rays, remains unadorned with a single flower. This is 
fi equently very conspicuous in the case of Millingtonia hortensifl, 
and more especially of that magnificient creeper, Bignonla venusta. 
If sweet-peas, likewise, are grown on the southern side of a path, the 
flowers they put forth are completely lost to view. 

The modern plan of laying out small separate beds for groups of 
particular species of annuals is a very beautiful and effective one ; and 
where the garden admits of it, a portion of ground near the dwelling- 
house may be well devoted to this purpose. The disadvantage attending 
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the pUii in Europe is, that during the long period of the winter 
nwmtha the beds remain bare and unsightly. But in this country such 
beds need never lie vacant, as when one class of annuals is over, another 
may be immediately brought to succeed m its place. During the cold 
months there will be the usual English annuals ; during the hot 
months, Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox., Salpiglossls, 6cc., will 
bloom beautifully ; and during the rains these may be succeeded by 
Balsams, Zinnias, Martynia, Pentapetes, 6co. 

In the formation of these small beds it would not be advisable,, 
perhaps, to venture upon any figures besides merely the circular and 
oval. These are easily designed and always look well ; but many of 
the geometrical and contorted figures one frequently sees are, at the 
best, anything but pleasing, and when attempted by the rude skill of 
th^ m&lee would, in all probability, prove only ridiculous. Examples of 
beds cut out in grass will be found in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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The foregoing remarks refer, of course, only to private gardens of 
limited extent ; but even here what is teimed the ‘ natural ’ style of 
laying out might be attempted with advantage. Nothing, to my mind, 
has a better effect than the grouping of plants in clumps according to 
their growth, colour of the flowers and leaves, and the contour of the 
ground. This style is beautifully exemplified in the Eden Gardens at 
Calcutta, and the “ Ram Newas ” Public Gardens at Jeypore, in 
Rajputana. I am not an advocate of geometrically-cut beds, and do* 
not recommend them to the average amateur gardener. In large 
public gardens they may be attempted with success. Winding paths, 
with clumps of shrubs planted at intervals at the bends and curves, 
have a very fine effect. 

In the laying out of gardens of large extent, regard must be had to 
the surrounding scenery, and advantage should be taken of any ‘ vistas ’ 
that may exist in the neighbourhood, in the way of hills, promontories^ 
church-steeples, clock-towers, &c. In the case of large public gardens, 
I would consider it a dereliction of duty in the person laying out such 
a garden if he omitted to take advantage of the surrounding landscape. 
I am not aware that landscape-gardeners abound in India, but any one 
having an eye for the beautiful, should have an eye for landscape- 
gardening. It must be borne in mind that the ultimate beauty and 
success of a garden will depend very much upon how it is designed and 
laid out in the first instance. 

DESIGNS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Some readers would possibly feel disappointed if a few sketches 
were not included in this work as a guide to the laying out of the 
flower garden. At the same time it is felt that special conditions 
need special treatment, and that plans on paper are often most un- 
suitable in practice. As a general rule, flowers look best when 
massed together in beds of simple design like the square, oval, 
circle, and rectangle. A large circular bed forming a sloping mass 
of harmonising colour, from centre to margin, is always a pleasing 
sight ; and when surrounded by wf‘ll-kept lawn there can be nothing 
prettier. Other beds, having rounded or wavy margins, dotted irregu- 
larly about one or two sides ’of the lawn and flanked by a shrubbery 
and border, complete the free and easy style of garden which many 
people prefer to more elaborate designs. 

On the other hand the compact geometrical garden economises 
space and lends itself to certain advantages of grouping which the 
gardener cannot always afford to relinquish. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting gardens are those which exhibit both styles in different situa- 
tions. They should never be mixed. Beds having many points and 
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gro^i; plintft iiii»):Ae to «dii{>t to voiy ti^lMi liooks 

niKji omxwi. ^Tbio oxily oxceptioti to tl^ Wioold bo tbo otaMNiboped 
bod, wbtoh h 80 effective In carpet deei^ Ibat it k worth l^e 
additjonai trouble to plant it carefully. T«dl<*frowing plants such as 
the Hollyhock, Sunflower, Dahlia, Os^na and ^)Hiia, nnd a suitable 
position either in the centre of a large bed or at the back of a wide 
oorder. They also form suitable centres to wide borders ba^dng 
two faces. Large-growing plants should never be put near the outer 
margin of a bed. The appended designs may be adapted to any 
convenient scale. {See Ap^muita:*) 

In addition to the foregoing remarks, which are excellent in 
their way, it is necessary to offer some advice as to the general 
treatment of an Indian compound. As everyone knows, the latter 
is often much neglected ; and is anything but a thing of beauty, 
etc. The compound is usually a rectangular enclosure, varying 
in size from a few to many acres. If comparatively large, the 
bungalow will probably stand welt back from the street or road. 
In the city of Msdraa the compounds are often extensive and 
park'like. But whether large or small, it is usual to have two 
entrances on the front road at no great distance apart, so that the 
approaches to the building form a sort of crescent or half circle. 
The native landlord is responsible for this Tnamool arrangement, 
as also for the configuration of the garden plot immediately in 
front of the porch. Approaches aliguM in this way make the 
house and grounds very public, especially in the case of small com- 
pounds. Fig. 3a is typical of what is usually done and Fig. 4a offers 
suggestions for privacy and improvement. 

Every compound should possess a number of good trees — some 
being servieable for necessary shade all the year round and others 
for their fragrance and handsome flowers. Evergreen trees specially 
recommended for avenues and grouping,^ up to an elevation of 
3,500 feet, are as follows : — 

A.— Indigenous TESiee. 

Tamarindus indica* 

Saraoa indica. 

Artocarpus integriloKa* 

Dalbergis Sissoo, 

Mais^fera indicH« 


„ „ var comoaiw 

,, retusa. ^ 
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COMPOUND AS IT MIGHT BE 



PLATE 1. 

{See paoe 28.) 
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Obickraftsia taWHu'k. 

Amoora Eobituiuki. 

Gf^buium knoeolatom. 

Melia Azadiracbta* 

H Aifi6darach« 

Bllicium decipiens* 

Citrus decumana* 

Thespesia populuea. 

Calophyllum iiiophylluni, 

OchrocarpuB loiigifoliua. 

Pterospermum Heyneanum. 

Polyalthia longifolia. 

Michelia dmiupaca. 

B, — Intboduced Treks. 

Kigelia pintiata. 

Brassaia actinophylla 
Colvillea racemosa. 

Parkia biglandulosa. 

OahBia marginata 
Caesalpinia coriaria. 

Swietenia Mahagoui. 

macrophylla. 

Schirius molle (weeping). 

Pithecolobium Samaii. 

Grevillea robusta. 

Pious elastica. 

„ macrophylla. 

Eucalyptus citriodora. 
rastaiiospermunj australe. 

Aiida Gomezii. 

Araucaria, Cupressus, Damraai’a and Frenela,^at 
the higher elevations. 


LAWNS. 

When a garden is of sufficient size to allow room for it, nothing is^ 
more ornamental than a spacious piece of lawn or grass-plot ; and 
more especially is the surface of cool green that it presents, soothing 
and refreshing to the eye in the Upper Provinces, when the soil of the 
country around during the hot months lies all parched and bare. . ^ 
The grass principally used for lawns in this country is that ealbd 
Doob-graas (Oynodon daotylon), ^(known in the south as ATcw^i) a 
plant of trailing habit, not growing high, and, when in vigorous 
growth, of a solt^ dark green hue. It thrives where scarcely other 
kind will, and ddights in the edges of frequented highways. Tn^ spot 
it boems to UkB e^eciaUy is where brick and lime rubbish has becbk 
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thrown and trodden down hard. It will also grow in the poor soil 
beneath the shade of trees, where other grasses grow but scantily, if 
at all. When required for lawns, a sufficient quantity may easily be 
collected from the road-side and waste places. The piece of ground 
intended for a lawn should be well dug, and trenched, if practicable, 
and then made perfectly level and smooth. Drills should then be 
drawn over it a foot apart, in which little pieces of the roots should be 
planted out at the distance of half a foot from each other; and the ground 
afterwards watered occasionally, till the grass has become thoroughly 
established. In Bengal, further watering will be unnecessary ; but in 
the Upper Provinces irrigation during the hot season is indispensable, 
as otherwise the grass would soon become scorched up and perish. 

A more expeditious and very successful plan of laying down a lawn, 
sometimes adopted, is to pull up a quantity of grass by the roots, chop 
it tolerably fine, mix it well in a compost of mud of about the consis- 
tency of mortar, and spread this out thinly over the piece of gr*ound 
where the lawn is required. In a few days the grass will spring up 
with great regularity over the plot. 

Another method, adopted by the editor of the Fourth edition with 
great success in the Jeypore Gardens, was to first select and level the 
ground intended for a lawn, and water it well. Then dig up the dooh 
grass in squares of about eight or nine inches from localities where 
it is found growing, with the earth adhering to the roots, and lay it 
down in the manner bricks are used for paving. Having done this, 
take wooden mallets, and beat the squares with them until an uniform 
level surface is obtained. Very little after care is necessary with this 
method, and lawns as level as billiard tables may be made The lawns 
in the Jeypore Gardens were the admiration of all who saw them, and 
they were made by this method. The lawns and turf slopes at Luck- 
now are the finest the present writer has seen in India The fine 
turf found around the outer margins of tanks in Mysore, consisting of 
a few mixed grasses, forms a compact and easily kept lawn. Oxalis 
corniculata gets into it, but rather adds to the effect, and resembles 
clover in miniature. 

Swampy ground and spots where water lies long after rain are not 
adapted for Doob-grass. In such localities it soon perishes, and grasses 
of ranker growth, such as Mootho (Cyperus hexaBtachyus)^ Kdsh 
(Saooharum spontaneuxn), and Ooloo (Imperata cylindrica) 
usually come up and supply its place. 

HEDGES. 

A hedge is sometimes employed as a boundary to the garden instead 
of a wall, for which, however, it is not a very efficient substitute. 
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Without constant attention it soon gets out of order ; either looking 
unsightly from being overgrown with weeds, or rendered unserviceable 
from becoming filled with gaps. 

One of the plants, more commonly grown than any other, perhaps, 
for a hedge is the Agave americana. This is, in itself, a noble-looking 
plant, and has a fine effect when used as a fence, if in vigorous growth 
and kept clear of weeds. Tt is perfectly impenetrable by cattle, and, 
from the lowness of its growth, in no way impedes free ventilation. 
Parkinsonia aculeata and Ceesalpinia sepiaria, shrubs armed 
with powerful thorns, have small-leaved foliage, and, when kept closely 
clipped, form neat impenetrable hedges. 

When a wall is too low of itself to render the garden secure from 
depredation, plants of the Nicker-tree (Guilandina Bonducella) train- 
ed upon it, render it at once an utterly impassable harrier. Acaci^ 
modesta, a common shrub in the Upper Provinces, called there Phvldee 
forms also a very neat and pleasing hedge. iEschynomeneSesban {jait) 
is very often employed alsoasahedge in the Upper Provinces, on account 
of the rapidity of its growth, butitis very unsuitable for the purpose, as, 
though rather neat and pretty the first season after it has been raised 
from seed, it becomes worn out and unsightly in a season or two 
afterwards. 

Hedges that are required not so much fora fence as for separating 
one part of the garden from another, may be made successfully of 
nearly any kind of shrub of quick, ready growth, and of small delicate 
foliage I have even seen Gasuarina muricata, cut down to the 
height of six feet, and kept constantly clipped, afford a close, dense 
hedge of most agreeable, soothing character. 

For a low, neat, fresh-looking hedge, perhaps no plant is better 
adapted than Lawsonia alba {M<inhd('e) or Duranta. The DodonsBa 
viscosa has been much sought for of late as a hedge-plant ; but it is 
no novelty. In the garden of Brigadier F. Young, at Ferozepore, it 
was employed for that purpose as long ago as 1846, But the excessive 
hardness of its wood turned the edge of a knife, when the attempt was 
made to clip it, except when quite young, and left undipped, it became 
a nuisance, from the profusion of seeds it slied upon the path. Inga 
dulcis also forms a fine hedge. Other plants which form pretty fences 
when neatly trimmed are Meyenia erecta, Hamelia patens, Pluzn- 
l>ago zeylanica, Lantana Camara, Clerodendron inerme and 
Pedilanthns tithymaloides. The variegated form of the latter is very 
attractive. At hill stations in the south, one sees hedges of the Rose, 
Fuchsia, Heliotrope, and a purple foliaged herb called Gynura 
iiepalensis. 
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HOEING AND DIGGING. 

Constant hoeing or, the equivalent to it in this country, the break- 
ing up of the surface soil with the Kodalee, is of the greatest advan- 
tage, as it is not only the most speedy and effectual way of getting rid 
of weeds, but it opens and lerates the earth after it has become caked 
and hardened in the sun from the frequent watering to which it is 
subject. Moreover, it contributes vastly to the neatness and appear- 
ance of the garden ; for, no flowering plants can look well in a border 
that is as hard and compact as the common road. 

For the vegetable garden, however, something far more than hoeing^ 
only is essential. The ground must be deeply dug ; and that not merely 
just before the time it is to be used for cropping, but immediately after 
the cold season crops are over — in March or April. The ground should 
then be dug, if two spits deep the better, and turned over, and the 
vegetable refuse, at the same time, be buried in. Immediately before 
the rains all stable-litter and other manure at command should be 
thrown upon the ground, and lightly covered in by digging. The rains 
will convey the goodness of it into the soil below. A plentiful crop of 
weeds and grass will most likely soon spring up. The weeds, after 
about a month or so’s time should be dug in, and the grass-roots care- 
fully picked out and removed. This will require to be repeated once 
or twice again before the Cold-season, by which time the ground will 
be in the very best condition possible for the annual crops. 

IRRIGATION. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a situation in India adapted for a garden 
which does not, during several months of the year at least, require irri- 
gation. In the United Provinces in particular, and in the Punjab, 
if a regular system of watering be not unremittingly kept up during 
the hot months, nearly the whole of the plants, shrubs, and fruit-trees 
will inevitably perish. In Bengal, it is true, gardens may be, and, 
indeed, commonly are, kept up, so far as shrubs and flowering perennials- 
are concerned, without any artificial watering at all ; but the growth of 
plants there, as it appears to me, is not to be compared for vigour with 
what it often is in localities where irrigation is of necessity resorted to. 
For the cultivation of culinary vegetables with any degree of success, 
irrigation is everywhere all but absolutely indispensable. 

In Bengal the rains generally cease about the middle of October, 
leaving the ground sufficiently supplied with moisture to render water- 
ing needless, until, perhaps, the beginning of January; after which 
the earth becomes dry and hard, just at the period when vegetation, 
for the most part, is making its most vigorous growth, and craves from 
the soil a greater amount of moisture than at any other time. More 
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particularly, therefore, to plants that are either flowering or in a grow- 
ing condition, and whose roots lie at no great depth beneath the surface 
of the soil, the application of water is then of the utmost benefit. 
Several shrubs and other plants remain dormant till a much later sea- 
son, and do not begin to put forth till March, or even April ; for these, 
of course, irrigation is quite unnecessary till their growth commences. 

Where irrigation is employed, the method of accomplishing it must 
much depend upon the facilities which the situation offers, and the 
nearness the water lies to the surface of the ground. I shall describe 
the several methods I have seen adopted, and state what I conceive to 
be the particular merits of each. 

I. Where the supply of water is from a well. 

1. In the United Provinces the general mode of raising water 
is by means of a large bag, made of the hide of a bullock or buffalo. 
The bag, suspended from a pulley over the well by a rope of buffalo- 
hide, is drawn up by a pair of bullocks. From the brink of the 
well, to a distance as far as the rope reaches, a piece of the ground 
is dug out, wide enough for two bullocks to go along abreast, deeper 
and deeper, so as to make a declivity for the bullocks to run down as 
they draw up the bag. One coolie is employed to drive the bullocks 
and another has to stand at the brink of the well, and empty the bag 
as it comes to the surface. 

Where a well-fed vigorous pair of bullocks are kept, T believe a 
more effective and economical method than this cannot be employed 

2. In the Deccan of India a common way of drawing up water 
is by means of a bag and a pair of bullocks, as in the former case ; but 
in this instance the bag opens into a leathern pipe attached to its 
bottom. The pipe has a rope fastened to it hereby it is so contrived 
that the end of the pipe is raised above the level of the bag whilst 
ascending ; but when the bag reaches the pulley, the pipe is lowered 
down over the brink of the well, and the water flows out through it 
from the bag. 

The advantage of this method is, that one coolie is dispensed with, 
none being required, as in the former case, for emptying the bag each 
time it rises to the surface. The disadvantage is, that the bullocks 
have to walk backwards up the slope to the brink of the well each 
time the bag is being lowered again into the water ; and so much time 
is lost in this slow upward backing movement, that I, for my part, 
think the former method the preferable one of the two. 

3. In the Punjab the all but universal way of raising water is 
by what is called the Persian wheel. 

. In the mouth of the well a large vertical wheel is fixed, over which 
a looped chain of earthenware pots is suspended, the lower part of the 
loop reaching down into the water. As this wheel revolves, one length 
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of the chain is continually rising with pots full of water, which, on 
reaching the summit, discharge themselves into a tix>ugh fixed in the 
upper segment of the wheel, and then turn, and descend empty, to be 
filled again. A large beam, passing through the axis of this wheel, has 
its extremity fixed in the axis of another large wooden vertical wheel, 
from the circumference of which projects a series of horizontal wooden 
cogs, or teetlj* These teeth work in the teeth of a large horizontal wooden 
wheel. By means of a pole projecting from it, a pair of bullocks turn 
round the horizontal wheel, and so set the whole apparatus in action. 

The Persian wheel has the advantage of requiring no coolie besides 
the one employed in driving the bullocks ; and where the well is of 
very large dimensions so as to admit of a wheel of great size within 
it — as it always is when employed for agricultural purposes in the 
Punjab — the supply of water brought to the surface in a given time 
is, perhaps, greater by this than by any other means. To wells, how- 
ever, of the small size they usually are in gardens, 1 do not conceive 
the application of the Persian wheel to be any l)enefit. Its construc- 
tion at the outset is expensive , the earthen pots soon become, many of 
them, broken ; the woodwork is constantly getting out of order and 
requiring repair ; while the quantity of water supplied, though poured 
forth in a continuous stream, is far less by tlie hour, as I have ascer- 
tained by actual measurement, than would be afforded by the bag in 
the same time. 

II. When the water is to be raised from a river or tank, and lies 
near the surface of the ground, as is ordinarily the case in Bengal. 

1. One common plan is to throw up the water by means of a light 
wicker shovel-like basket, or scoop, witn a string fastened to each of 
its corners. Two men, each with two of the strings, one in one hand 
and one in tlie other stand opposite each other by the side of the 
water, lower the scoop into the water, and with a jerk-kind of move- 
ment throw up the water it contains into a dam made to receive it. If 
the dam is on the same level as the ground, the water is conveyed 
from it to the part of the garden where it is required, split bamboos 
being often used as a channel for it , but if the dam is lower than the 
level of the ground, two more men are employed in a similar way to 
throw up water from this lower dam to an upper one on the same 
level as the ground. 

This is a cheap and rude mode of proceeding, resorted to when 
only a temporary supply water is required. It is, however, a very 
effective one, affording a large quantity in a very short time. 

2. A method also frequently adopted, is to drive a stout stake 
into the edge of the bank of a tank or river. Upon the top of the 
stake a long bamboo is made to turn seesaw-like, a small part of it 
Iritb a heavy stone attacheil moving on the landward side of the stakes 
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and the longer part, from the end of which is suspended upright 
another bamboo, with a ghurra or earthen pot attached to it seesawing 
over the water. A man forces the upright bamboo downward till the 
pot dips beneath the water and is filled ; he then lets the bamboo go, 
and when, by the weight of the stone the pot is drawn up, he empties 
it, and then forces it down into the water again. This is the pikota 
or yafAim of the south. 

3. By a contrivance exactly similar in principle, sometimes a 
wooden trough is employed instead of the earthen pot. One end of 
the trough is forced down by a man into the water, and then, on 
being let go, is raised by the weight of a stone that outbalances it, 
so high that the water is discharged on to the land at the other end. 

In some localities tlie water drawn from wells is so brackish 
that the soil watered with it can never be brought into a fertile 
condition, as is the case at Agra and Delhi. In such situations, 
it is only where gardens he contiguous to a river, whence water 
may be derived for the purpose of irrigation, that they can be 
cultivated with much success. 

Nearly all the important towns in the country have now good 
water supplies laid on, and although the water thus given is in the 
first instance intended for purely domestic purposes there is usually 
a surplus for the garden also. Where such advantages exist, 
gardening becomes comparatively inexpensive. 

DRAINAGE. 

Drainage consists in the withdrawing of water from the soil when 
all the benefit needed has been derived from it. No operation is more 
indispensable to the well-being of a garden than this, though often it 
is found exceedingly difficult to be effected. In some localities, indeed, 
in the United Provinces, it proves to be all but impracticable ; for 
there, from the country being nearly of a perfect level, there is no- 
where whither the waste water may be carried off. In such places, after 
heavy rains, a large portion of the garden will be flooded, and lie 
completely under water for a week or more Few of the plants that 
have been in this way submerged, and then afterwards exposed to the 
heat of a scorching sun, but soon perish. Frequently, too, about the 
same time, violent winds prevail, and fruit-trees and large shrubs, that 
have had their roots loosened in the swamped soil, are easily blown 
over, and, in most instances, destroyed : as before observed, this is an 
evil often quite irremediable. The best that can be done is, having 
ascertained the portion of ground that lies lowest, to plant out there 
^uch things as are of least value and most easily replaced, as well as 
those that are least likely to suffer from excess of wet. 
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In Bengal, though the ground is equally level, the same diOBiculty 
is not so much experienced, from the numei’ous ditches and tanks there 
into which the waste water may be speedily withdrawn. 

CONSERVATORIES AND GLASS-HOUSES. 

Glass conserN atories, or green-houses, in the Bengal Presidency, 
until lately have been all but unknown. One, indeed, was erected some 
time ago by Sir Lawrence Peel in his grounds at Garden Reach ; but 
from mismanagement, or from unfitness of the locality in which it was 
placed, being under the shade and drip of a large tree, it proved of 
little use ; and one, subsequently, by Captain Tronson against the side 
of his house in the premises of the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
at Garden Reach, which presented a delightfully ornamental appear 
ance, being kept scrupulously neat and clean, and filled with a variety 
of Ferns, Begonias, Achimenes, &c What are usually called con- 
servatories here are nothing more chan mere thatched sheds, with the 
sides open all round. Sucli places are serviceable for sheltering tlve^ 
more delicate plants, which otherwise would be destroyed by the sun 
and the heavy rains , but from want of sufficient light the plants 
rarely thrive well in them The cost of glass-houses, however, though 
not excessive, is more perhaps than many European would care to 
incur, from the great uncertainty as to the length of their stay in 
India, or of their remaining, while there, long in the same locality. 
But in the gardens of the wealthy native gentlemen in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, the expense of a green-house would be quite a trifle compared 
with the great ornament and advantage it would afford. Buildings of 
glass, moreover, supplied with the means of being heated artificially, 
during the cold months especially, might in all likelihood afford the 
facility of cultivating many plants and fruits, which otherwise it would 
be hopeless to look for on this side of India. The great difficulty, no 
doubt, will be found in supplying to the plants a due amount of ventil- 
ation ; and in Lower India, especially during the rains, unless con- 
siderable attention be given to this point, numerous losses will be sure 
to occur. 

In the Government Botanical Gardens a small green-house has been 
erected, which has been found of great advantage for the cultivation of 
Ferns, BegoniavS, <fec And at Lahore Dr G, Henderson and Mr. L. 
Berkeley have had similar structures, which have proved of inestimable 
service to them. 

Within the last few years, however, glass-houses have become quite 
common, especially in the Hill-stations. In Simla stoves and green- 
houses may be seen at the ‘Annandale’ public gardens, and some of the 
private dwelling-houses. They are constructed precisely on the English. 
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plan, and are used for the same purposes. They have proved very suc- 
cessful, and almost anything can be grown in them. On the plains they 
are not of so such use, hut they can, nevertheless, be made to serve many 
purposes. In Calcutta there are many of them now to be seen, not only 
in the Royal Botanical Gardens, but in private nurseries and dwelling- 
houses. For the cultivation of Ferns, Orchids, Begonias, and such 
plants as are likely to suffer from cold during the winter months, a 
glass conservatory is indispensable. The flower-show pavilion in the 
Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, which is the finest structure of its kind in 
India, is wholly constructed of iron and glass. But the former 
material predominates so largely, that the building is not well adapted 
to fulfil the functions of a plant-house or conservatory. As an 
exhibition house it is perfect. 

CrllASS CONSERVATORIES, OR BETEL-HOUSES. 

Sometime ago a happy idea occurred to Dr Anderson that struc- 
tures, somewhat similar to those in which the natives of Bengal have 
from time immemorial grown the Pan, or Betel plant, might be employ- 
ed with advantage in the cultivation of plants that in nature exist in a 
climate nearly alike to that in which the Betel does. The attempt 
was made and proved a wonderful success. The structure in itself 
is a simple and inexpensive thing On a piece of ground, measured 
out according to the space required, stout bamboos are driven at inter- 
vals, so as to stand erect about seven feet higJi To these a lattice of 
split bamboos is attached, much in the way in which inclosures for 
fowls are usually made in this country. Over the whole lattice, on the 
sides as well as the tops, a layer of Ooloo grass is bound, just so thin 
as to allow of an equal proportion of sunlight and shade, producing a 
kind of subdued light. Stages are then erected, either of brickwork 
or wood to rest the potted plants upon, with space left for paths around 
or between them. The adoption of structures such as this has opened 
out to the Indian gardener quite a new world, enabling him now to 
cultivate numberless plants which previously it had been all but hope- 
less to attempt. 

The original idea has, during the past few years, undergone great 
change, and now one may see huge structures of various ornamental 
designs erected, not of bamboos and trellis work, but having solid 
masonry walls, iron standards, and covered over with galvanized 
wire netting of meshes varying in size to suit individual requirements, 
the whole being bound with Ooloo grass as in the original. The interior 
is now laid out in ornamental style, with walks, rockeries, beds, 
reservoirs, and fountains, having quite a fairy-like effect. Here almost 
anything may be grown : — Ferns, Orchids, Begronias, rare palms, 
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Anthuriums, Alocasias, Orotons, Gloxinias^ Gesneras, and, in 
fact, the host of rare tropical and sub-tropical plants, with ornamental 
foliage and beautiful flowers, which it was impossible before to keep alive 
even. Such a field have these grass conservatories opened out to the 
lover of plants, that he may satisfy almost every wish* in the matter of 
plant culture. 

To lay out a conservatory such as that I have mentioned, one must 
have some knowledge of the requirements of plants. In my own ex- 
perience, I have found the arc-shape roof most suitable, as being more 
convenient than any other, while having an ornamental appearance 
from the outside. In the Royal Botanical Gardens, Seebpore, there is 
the finest specimen of a grass conservatory I have yet seen. It is of 
great extent, and is laid out in the interior with consummate taste and 
skill, and planted with equal taste. It is, however, not possible for 
private individuals with ordinary means to possess a structure of such 
proportions, but it may be taken as a model for guidance in erecting 
smaller ones. 

When about to erect a grass conservatory, select a piece of ground 
away from the shade of large trees. Its length should, if possible, run 
north and south. The size will depend upon individual taste, and 
local circumstances and surroundings 50 feet by 30 feet is a conveni- 
ent size. 

If it is intended to build an iron structure, T iron should be select- 
ed for the superstructure, and angular iron for the supports. Upon 
the size of the house will depend the size of the iron to be used. The 
supports should be sunk at least two feet below the surface of the 
ground, in a concrete bed, the ends, thus buried, having been previously 
painted over with red lead, to preserve them from corrosion. Ten feet 
apart is sufficient distance between the posts, which should be not less 
than feet above the surface of the ground-line. Having erected the 
supports, build Si pucca brick wall all round the house, 18 inches high 
and two feet thick, the outer edge being ‘ flush ’ with the iron posts, 
which will thus have extra support to resist the pressure of high 
winds. Having done this, the roofing may be proceeded with. I pre- 
fer this in the shape of an arc, as near as possible ; but a flat or span- 
roof answers just as well. In any case, a line of iron posts must be 
erected in the centre along the whole length of the house, at intervals 
of ten feet apart. The two supports at each end of the house should 
be at least six feet within the house, to allow of doors being made. 
These should be substantial, of iron, covered over with galvanized wire 
netting, and provided with good padlocks, to keep out thieves and 
intruders. The whole should then be covered over with galvanized 
wire netting, the roof with a two-inch mesh, and the sides with a 
one-inch mesh. Over this a thin layer of Ooloo or other grass 
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should be laid on, so as to admit of an equal division of sunli^^ht and 
shade. 

The interior of the house may be laid out to suit individual tastes ; 
ornamental beds, borders, rockeries, &c., may be introduced with very 
pretty effect ; while a reservoir for water in the centre, with perhaps 
a fountain, would add to the beauty of the conservatory. As I have 
before said, almost anythin;L( can be grown in one of these grass 
conservatories, and the stocking of it will depend very much upon 
individual tastes. 

If it is intended to build a structure not quite so elaborate and 
expensive, wood (teak is the best) and bamboos may be substituted for 
iron throughout ; but I much prefer iron, especial if the person 
building it is a permanent resident in this country. For ‘ birds of 
passage,’ a simple wooden structure, or even a bamboo house, will be 
found good enough for all practical purposes. 

An important point to remember in building a conserxatory is to 
select a piece of ground somewhat raised above the surrounding level. 
This admits of proper drainage being secured during the monsoons. 
It is a consideration too often lost sight of, and many valuable plants 
are lost during the heavy rains, by water lodging in the house, which 
ought to have drained off. In Calcutta especially is this necessary , 
but except in the Royal Botanical Gardens, Seebpore, nowhere else 
have I seen this important point observed 

The paths in a conservatory should be laid down wdth red gravel, 
{hujree)^ and should not be less than 2i to 3 feet wide. In Calcutta, 
and places where coal is largely used, coal ashes might be used with 
advantage for paths What is warned is some material that will not 
become slippery and slimy during the monsoons. Bricks used in 
paving paths become very slimy, and there is always danger of having 
a nasty fall unless one is over-careful. 

Some gardeners train climbing plants o\ er their conservatories, but 
I object to this, except on the west side in Upper India, and the south 
side in Ix)wer Bengal. In the former, because the strong hot-winds 
usually blow from the west during the mouths of April, May, and June, 
and in the latter, because there is always a strong southerly wind 
throughout the summer and rainy months. The roof should on no account 
have any climbing plants upon it, as they effectually keep out the 
sun’s rays, which are so necessary for the healthy development of the 
chlorophyll, or green-colouring matter of the leaves, and the colour of 
flowers. The layer of grass is quite sufficient to subdue the hot rays 
of the sun. This is a precaution very often neglected, and the result 
is, plants of stunted growth having sickly, yellow leaves, and washed- 
out, colourless flowers. In the south of India, plant-houses are 
mostly shaded by palm leaves or creepers. The latter possess the 
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advantage of being pretty, and the house looks well enough outside. 
But on entering such a structure the collection of plants is usually 
found to be very disappointing. This would not be the case, however, 
if creepers were carefully selected and properly trained with a view 
to affording a light shade to the ferns and other plants within. The 
latter suffer because they are smothered for want of light. Care must 
also be taken that the roots of the creepers do not encroach into the 
interior, where they would quickly take possession of soil reserved for 
rockeries, etc Plaited cocoa-nut leaves, neatly tied on with strong 
wire, afford a cheap and serviceable shading for plant-houses. Coir- 
mesh is excellent, were it more durable and less expensive. It can 
usually be had at jails. 


ORCHID-HOUSE. 

The cultivation of this curious, but lovely, genus of plants has 
become so popular during the past few years, that it is no longer 
surrounded with that mystery which characterised it some years ago, 
at any rate, in this country. In one or two large gardens houses have 
been built for the exclusive culture of Orchids with great success. 
These plants, in their natural state, are either found on branches of tall 
trees, or growing in peaty, fibrous matter. In constructing an 
Orchid-house, the first point to be borne in mind is to provide 
sufficient moisture. The structure should, in every respect, be similar 
to the conservatory ; only, in place of the ornamental beds in 
the interior, a raised masonry platform should occupy the centre of 
the house, the outer edges of which should be raised about three 
inches to give it the appearance of a shallow tank or pan, so that it 
could be filled with water, thus providing a wide expanse from 
which moisture would always be evaporating, and keep the tem- 
perature of the house damp and cool during the hot months of April, 
May, and June. In this shallow tank terrestrial Orchids should be 
placed upon inverted pots previously arrange therein. Over this 
expanse of water might be hung other Orchids from the roof, such as 
particularly love moisture. The sides of the house might have raised 
platforms, either of masonry or wood work, for species which do not 
need so much moisture. The advantages of this system of cultivation 
have been demonstrated to me in a few instances very strikingly, and 
I recommend strongly an Orchid -house built upon this principle for the 
plains of India. In Hill-stations, such as Simla, Mussoorie, &c., of 
course, a glazed structure would be necessary, precisely similar to those 
used in England. 

T havfe, of course, not forgotten that an Orchid-house such as that 
described above, is an expensive one, and could only be indulged in by 
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those having sufficient means at command, or by gardens maintained 
at the public expense. There is, however, no reason why those with 
limited means should not have an Orchid-house, and for these I would 
recommend a small house, upon the Grass-conservatory plan, with a 
reservoir in the centre, say six feet in diameter, and one foot deep. 
The sides of the house might be provided with wooden staging. A 
section of such a house will be found in Fig. 3. The great 
point to be kept in view being to secure an atmosphere at once 
damp and cool, at a time when the fiery hot winds scorch up every- 
thing. I do not propose to enter into the system of cultivating these 
curious plants here. Detailed instructions will be found in their 
proper place, under Orchids. 



Fig. 3 


FRAMES AND PITS. 

Every jjarden of any pretensions whatsover should be provided 
with frames and pits for propagating plants. I have found glazed 
frames, with cloth awnings to keep out the fierce rays of the sun, the 
best for propagating plants in. They should be made of common deal 
wood, and glazed with the common glass to be had of any bazar 
glazier. They might either be span-roofed, half-span, or with plain, 
sloping roofs. I much prefer a span-roof, as then you can get at both 
sides of it conveniently. They should always face north on the plains, 
and south or east on the hills. There might be a regular range of 
these frames, made in any convenient size, say 4' x 2' C". They 
•ought never to be fixtures, but portable. In Figs. 4 to 6 will be found 
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Fig. 6. 


DECOKATIONy. 


4» 

a very good idea of what I mean. A shady situation should be selected 
to place them in on the plains, and the reverse on the hills. The 
bottom should be well drained, and filled with pure river sand to strike 
cuttings in. On the hills bottom-heat is necessary, and pots or pans 
are usually used to put cuttings in, which are then plunged into a hot- 
bed previously prepared. By pits, I mean propagating pits. Having 
selected a suitable site in a shady situation, dig a trench or pit of any 
required dimension, about one foot deep. Fill this with partially 
decayed cowdung or horse-litter, mixed with a third part of half- 
decayed leaf mould, bringing it up to about G inches above the surface of 
the ground These pits may either be shaded by an awning of Tiffany 
cloth oil the south, or a glazed frame may be put over them. For 
striking cuttings in the winter months on the plains I have found these 
invaluable. Of course, the cuttings are first placed in pots or pans 
filled with river sand, and the latter plunged up to the rim in the pit, 
which provides the bottom heat so necessary in the cold months. On 
the hills, pits of large size are made, and all potted plants likely to 
suffer in winter are plunged into them, with a common piece of thatch- 
work overhead, and are thus protected from the severe cold Tendei 
plants, and such as could not possibly withstand a temperature below 
50 ° Farh. are, of course, kept in stoves and glass structures of some 
kind. 

DECORATIONS. 

A few public gardens — as in the Wingfield Park at Lucknow — 
are embellished by statuar}^. But this style of adornment has not yet 
become popular in India. Beautiful vases and urns often find a place 
in gardens , as also fountains of v^arious sizes and designs. The latter 
are particularly well adapted to India, where, during the raiidess 
months of the year, the rippling sound of water is very pleasant. 
Ornamental arbours for the support of creepers are not uncommon, 
and usually" very effective. Trellised-covered walks are a pleasant 
feature of some gardens, as they may bt^ resorted to during the .whole 
day. In such places a few garden benches are usually placed. 

There are few other opportunities available for the decoration of an 
Indian garden, except in the means employed for supporting creeping and 
climbing plants. For this purpose sometimes a single bamboo pole 
is inserted in the ground, with two strong pieces of wood on its summit, 
fastened horizontally, and crossing at right angles. This has an ex- 
ceedingly pretty effect with a plant like Bignonia grandiflora trained 
up to it, and letting its large clusters of blossoms bang suspended 
from the crossbars. A similar pole also surmounted with short cross- 
bars, has a pleasing effect when employed for supporting creepers such 
as Ipomoea rubro-ccBrulea, Quamoclit, &c. ; but in this case strings 
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should be stretched from the crossbars to pegs, fastened in the ground 
in a circle at some distance from the base of the pole, the creepers 
being planted just along the outside of this circle, and trained up the 
strings. Thin or split bamboos would answer better than the strings. 

Stout iron rods have of late been instroduced for the support of 
scandent shrubs ; these are let into solid masonry, sunk in the earth. 
Their chief merit is their durability. They are, of course, ver/ expen- 
sive, not so pleasing in appearance as supports of wood, and I cannot 
but think, with the excessive heat they acquire under a tierce sun, 
must be injurious to the young slender shoots of some kinds of plants, 
unless painted green or white. 

Around scandent shrubs of too large growth for a single pole to 
support, such as Oombretums and the yellow Solfatere Rose, 
four bamboo poles are usually sunk in the ground, and united firmly 
by bars above and below, as well as by bars crossing diagonally. 

A very pleasing contrivance for growing creeping plants is either at 
.some spot where footpaths intersect, or in a corner of the garden where 
the footpath takes a turn at right angles, to erect at each angle a pillar 
of masonry, about six feet high and fourteen inches in thickness. To 
the sides of these pillars attach a trellis of bamboo, and upon their 
summit erect a sloping roof of trellis. Structures of this kind may 
unquestionably be made to look very ornamental, overgrown with 
plants always in blossom, like Pharbitis Leari, or Cryptoategria 
grrandiflora ; but some persons might possibly object to them, from 
fear of snakes and other vermin being concealed within them. 

For creepers grown in pots, trellis- work of bamboo,or frames of iron, 
may be contrived of various devices. Common examples of this kind 
of ornament are represented in figures 7, 8, and 9. For .some 
plants, such as Ferns, Achimenes, i^c,, hanging baskets are much 
used in England, and considered very ornamental. An example of a 
very fine hanging basket will be found in Fig. 10 In this country, 
however, the unremitting attention such things demand in the way 
of watering will perhaps be thought to entail more trouble than they 
merit. Several of the Orchids, notwithstanding, are grown in this way, 
and baskets of wood, or copper-wire, or Cocoanut husk, of various 
elegant devices, are made for containing them, as well as sometimes 
peiSorated earthenware vessels. 

Billberglas and their allies, suspended with a small ball of moss 
tied round their roots, bloom almost immediately, while other and 
similar specimens have been several years in pots without flowering. 
RusseUia )unoea is well known to look best when hung up in a pot. 

For ornamental shrubs and perennials there is nothing, as I think, 
that looks better than an ordinary flower-pot, kept scrupulously clean. 
Absolute cleanliness and neatness in a garden are, after all, infinitely 
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better than all decorations. In a filthy pot the handsomest plant fails 
of being agreeable. The inner side of the husk of a Cocoanut is a 
capital thing foi* scrubbing a flower pot with when it has become 
soiled and dirty 
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ground is filled nearly to the rim with soil, and has an ornamental 
shrub of some kind planted in it. The native gentlemen of Bengal 
are very fond of growing their choice plants in these, particularly 
arranged in rows. Several Europeans adopt the practice likewise ; but 
to me they present far from a pleasing appearance. 

A far more ornamental way of elevating plants a little above the 
surrounding level of the ground, if that be the object, and one that 
may be made far more effective for drainage during the rains, is to lay 
bricks side by side, with half their length sunk in the earth in the form 
of a circle, so as to present the appearance of the mouth of a well. 
Fill this up with earth, and put the plant in the centre. For the same 
purpose beer-bottles witli their necks downwards may also be employed. 
To my eye the bottles have not a very pleasing appearance ; though they 
certainly look neat, and are much used in Calcutta for edging to borders. 

Ornamental tiles — May be used with good effect for edgings to beds 
and borders, and along pathways in conservatories. But what appears 
to me to afford a really effective way 6f adorning a garden is to build 
up mounds of rock work in convenient spots, say a couple of feet high, 
and place pots of well grown plants, such as Dwarf Palms, Cycads, ike., 
on the top, so as to hide the pot in the rock work. 



Flowek stands — Made of 
wood fis well as iron wire, 
may also he used with admir- 
able effect. A few designs 
will be found in Figs. 11 to 
14 Any average carpenter 
and blacksmith can make 
such stands. They used to be 
turned out in large numbers, 
and well made, by the Jey- 
pore School of Arts. In every 
case they should be painted 
green. 


Hanoi NO -PoTH. — In public gardens it is not unusual to find 
quite a variety of ornamental pots suspended in plant houses with 
suitable plants growing in them. Of this class the perforated pot 
for Maiden-hair (Fig. 9a) is one of the most useful and effective, in a 
moist fernery. 

These pots being filled with a light compost consisting of equal 
parts of peat, leaf mould, lumps of old mortar, and decayed sphagnum, 
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offer an excellent receptacle for the growth of Maiden-hair fern. 
Little bits of the latter, planted in the mouth of the pot and in each 
perforation, and kept moist, soon form a perfect ball of beautiful 
foliage. The native malees are fond of fitting up rustic contrivances 
made of cocoanut shells and hollowed bAraboo, etc., which look well 
enough suspended over rock work. 

Vases and Urns. — Terra Cotta and Etruscan-ware vases and urns 
are largely used in some gardens with very fine effect. Tlie objection to 
them, however, is that plants cannot be grown in them Flower pots 



of convenient sizes with well-grown specimens are put into the vases 
and urns, and require constant looking after and changing at inter- 
vals. A terrace, or the entrances to lawns and conservatories, are 
suitable localities for placing urns and vases in. 

Tubs. — Common wooden tubs, painted green, and raised on rustic 
stands, might also be used with advantage. Square tubs, with the 
edges cut into ornamental patterns, look very well with specimen 
roses grown in them. An illustration of this will be found in Fig. 15. 
An important point to bear in mind is to have thorough drain* 
<age, as without it nothing will grow in tubs satisfactorily. Another 
important point to remember is, never to put into a tub any plant that 
has not or will not have ultimately, sufficient roots to fill it The 
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Fig 14 

evils of over potting will be as appaient in tubs as in pots, if tliw 
precaution IS disregarded Flower stands made of vit gin cork are also 
very ornamental, and haie a fine effect A specimen will be found in 
Fig 16 




Fig 15 Fig 16 

Arbours, &c — Ornamental arches made of iron, and covered over 
with galvanized wire netting, have a very fine appearance, when properly 
placed, with such plants as Blgnonia venusta, BougralnvlUea spec 
tabilis, Passifllora vitifolia and other large-growing creepers trained 
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over them. Bowers, either rustic or of iron work, may be erected to suit 
individual tastes. For my part, I prefer the rustic. No garden is com- 
plete without garden seats. These can now be had in all kinds, and 
•designs, and at moderate cost. Judiciously placed, they give an air of 
peace and harmony to a garden, and are very welcome on a warm day, 
when one is inclined to sit under the shade of a tree, and lose oneVself in 
<]ay-dreain.s, the enjoyment of the dolce far or perchance a 

favourite author. 

IMPLEMENTH AND UTEN8IJ.S. 

The implements of gardening used by the malee need be little more 
than mentioned, as they are too well known to require a lengthened, 
•description. 

Kodalee. — The implement that serves for the same purpose as the 
spade, but having the blade at right angles to the handle, and used in, 
the same way as the pickaxe It is highly important that this instru- 
ment should be examined when new, as well as every now and then, 
afterwards, and if found to be at all blunt, be sent to the blacksmith 
to be sharpened. With a sharp edge as much work may be done in a 
couple of hours as would otherwise take a whole day ; and far more 
■easily and efficiently. 

Phaora. — The mattock, similar to tlie pickaxe, but with the iron 
•ends broad instead of pointed. 

Koorpee,— An implement resembling a very broad-edged chisel, 
serves in the hands of a malee all the purposes of a hoe, as well as for 
■digging round plants previous to removal : principally used in the 
North-West Provinces. 

Nerinee. — An implement somewhat different from the last in the 
form of the blade, and much more slender, but used in Bengal for the 
same purposes. 

The Spade and Shovel might be found useful on occasions , l)ut, 
•except near Calcutta, they are implements with the use of which the 
natives are little familiar. 

The Rake.— This, when procurable, is a most desirable implement 
for keeping the borders neat and clean. The malee very soon famili- 
arises himself with the use of it. 

Transplanting-Trowel. — Where much has to be done in the way 
of transplanting potted plants, particularly seedlings, a ^Ai^-bladed, 
4 ili(jhtly-<i\iYWQdi blue-steel transplan ting- trowel is all but indispensable* 
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After use, this should be well wiped and kept scrupulously clean and 
polished. If allowed to become rusty, in the operation of transplanting 
the moist earth adheres to it, and considerable injury to the roots of 
the plant is often the consequence. The thick, strong, iron trahs- 
planting-trowels that are sold in England are of no use here for any 
purpose that I am aware of. 

Fobk-Tbowel, or Trident. — A small three-pronged implement, let 
into a handle similar to that of a trowel, very useful indeed for stirring 
up the soil of potted plants that has become hardened. 

A hatchet, a saw, shears, pruning-scissors, pruning-kuifo, budding- 
knife, and grass cutter, are all indispensable, and in constant requisi 
tion. 

Watering-pots. — These, it need hardly be observed, are absolutely 
indispensable. For watering seedlings that have been lately pricked 
out, asmkll can, too, should be provided, similar to that by which lamps 
are usually fed with oil, holding not more than a pint. This should 
have no rose. 

V arious designs have lately been introduced in vv atering-pots For 
watering potted plants a small, blocked-tin can, holding tinee gallons, 
with a long taphring pipe, and having interchangeable brass rose, 
should be used. The rose can be made to screw on to the pipe, as in 
a brass syringe, and precisely of the same kind. One should have 
very small holes for tender plants and seedlings, and the other, slightly 
larger holes. The roses in common use in most Indian gardens are 
simply ruinous to the roots of potted plants, as the water rushes out 
with such force, and in such large quantities, tlmt the tender surface 
roots are laid bare, and generally injured. The raalee, moreover, 
takes a peculiar pleasure, when watering plants, to raise the can 
aloft, so as to allow the water to fall with as much foice as 
possible. 

Syringe. — This implement, usually made of brass, is of tlie \ery 
greatest use, .nay all but indispensable, to those who possess many 
Orchids. I know of no contrivance whereby its work may be done 
anything like so effectually. 

Garden Engines. — These are nothing more than water-barrows on 
wheels, having a force pump attached in the centre ending with a piece 
of India-rubber tube lialf-an-inch diameter, to which is fixed a brass 
nozzle, having either a spreader or a rose, as may be required. These 
engines are Vety useful for washing the leaves of plants in all parts 
of the garden ; as, being portable, they can be carried about by one 
man. The #ater is pumped out with considerable force, and thus 
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tlie leaves get a thorough cleansing. In the conservatory they are 
invaluable for watering plants over head, or for Orchids suspended 
from the roof. Tobacco water, or any other insecticide, may be 
applied to every part of the house very effectual ly by this means. 
Tn fact, I regard the garden engine as in every respect quite indispen 
sable in a well-kept garden. They are not very expensive, and may 
be had of any hardware merchant in Calcutta or other large 
station. 

Lawn-Mowers. — These are now extensively used all over India, and 
nothing can equal them for keeping lawns in good condition. There 
are a great many kinds t(» be had, and all of them -possess some advan- 
tage over each other. For simplicity and general use, however, f 
found the American Archimedian” the best. A 10-inch mower is a 
^ery convenient size for all purposes. I would advise everyone to 
thoroughly clean and oil the machine after the day’s work is done. By 
this simple precaution a machine will last for years without getting out 
of order. The “Pennsylvania Mower” is also an excellent machine 
for a small garden. Se^ Fig. 16a. 



Fig. 16a. 

Scythe. — This is a very desirable implement when the grass-plot is 
of considerable extent ; and I have seen it used very deftly by natives 
inr the Eden Garden. 
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Nets. — In nearly all parts of India nets, when they can be obtained, 
are of great service for protecting seed-beds, and trees when in fruit, 
from the ravages of birds. Sometimes old worn-out nets, but quite 
effectual for the purpose, may be purchased from fishermen at a trifling 
cost. 

Bell-CI LASSES are all but indispensable for most kind of cuttings, 
especially of tender plants. They are now easily procurable m 
Calcutta of all sizes. But a very good and cheap substitute for them 
can be easily had, and will be found described elsewhere. Other 
indispensable requisites of the garden are the tape-measure and line- 
rope. 


SHADES 

Slnides or screens of some description or other are absolutely 
necessary for protecting young plants from the powerful rays of the sun, 
on being first put out in the open ground. For want of some such 
protection, numberless plants that are put out, particularly in the 
month of February, of a certainty become burnt up and perish. 
Nothing can be better perhaps for small plants than inverted flower- 
pots, with a portion of one side cut or broken off. These should be 
put over the plant during the day, with the open part, of course, 
towards the north, and removed at sunset. 

The stem of a large Plantain slit in two, and cut into 
portions, aflfords a supply of half-pipes, which serve admirably 
for laying over young seedlings to screen them when first planted 
out. 

For larger plants, such as young Mango-grafts, Lichees, <fec., some 
coarse kind of matting or chittaee may be employed bent round and 
fastened with stakes 

‘ Tiflfany ’ cloth is largely used for shading now. It is saturated in 
a chemical compound, which prevents it from rotting. I have used 
it largely, but don’t think much of it, except when used in the winter 
months for shading seedlings from the direct rays of the sun. It is 
quite useless in the summer months. There is another rather 
thick material now offered by some seed-houses at home, which 
I have found better than ‘TiflTany,’ especially for shading glazed 
structures. 


TALLIES.^ 

When it is desired to distinguish potted plants by merely number- 
ing them, it will be found far the most convenient to use the tally 
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of the Horticultural Society of Ijoudon, of which a representation is 
here given — 

12:? I r> 0 7 H 1) 0 



Fig. 17 


This represents a pointed ilattened piec(3 of launbuo, upon which 
the figures cut are always read upward from the pointed end inserted 
in the ground. The uppermost of the numerals, when any number 
is to be cut on the stick, will be in the place of units, tlie nexl lower 
in the place of tens, the next in the place of luindreds, and so on, as 
in the ordinary Arabic mode of enumeration. Thus TV and VIl 
marked on the bamboo will denote respectively 15 and 5] 1. 

1.AEEL8. 

From pny point of view T regard the correct labelling of plants 
very necessary in a garden of any pretensions. ( )ur memories are 
liable to fail us sometimes, and then confusion is sure to arise regard- 
ing the identity of some plant or plants. Various d<‘vices have lieen 
resorted to for preserving the writing on labels. Some years ago 
zinc labels of many designs, both for hanging and insfu'ting in the 
soil first came into use. The ink used is perfectly colourless, but it 
immediatl}^ turns jet black on being applied to the zinc, and remains 
indelible for two or three years F found these very useful, and can 
recommend them. They can be had of any seedsman at Imme. 
The ink used is called “ Yeate’s Indelible Ink foi Zinc Labels,” and 
is procurable from the same source. 

But for great durability labels made of sheet iron an^ often used, 
especially in Botanical Garden.s, painted black, with the name of the 
plant written upon them in white. A .simple and sp(‘edy way of effect 
mg the same thing is to paint the labels white ; and then, wlien (juite 
dry, paint them over again black, and while the black paint is still wet , 
write upon it with a broad nibbed reed -pen the name of the plant TFie 
reed-pen, as the writing is proceeded with, removes tlie wet black paint, 
and leaves exposed the name of the plant on the wliite paint below. 

Another novel device has lieen introduced by an Amei ican gentle- 
man, Mr. Hild, of Illinois, and was figured in the American Agricul 
of March 1887. I have taken the liberty of reproducing this 
at Fig. 18. The label is a wooden one, and consists in fastening, with a 
small screw, a short piece of label over the name, as seen at rt , a cross 
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section is shewn at fc ; and at c the cover is partly removed to show 
the arrangement. Of course, any size labels may be used. A point 
of some importance to be kept in view when using wooden labels, is 
to prevent the lower end, which is in the soil, from decaying. A 
good plan is to dip the pointed ends in coal-tar, pitch or dammar 
An effectual way is to first soak them in a solution of sulphate of iron 
When dry, soak them in a strong solution of lime water till the wood 
is quite saturated. This will form an insoluble sulphate of lime in 
the woody tissue, and preserve them. 



One of the commonest, easiest, and most serviceable methods of 
labelling plants, however, is to piepaie splints of bamboo or common 
deal wood, by sharpening one end for sticking in the ground, and 
flattening the other end, and planing it On this smear .some white 
paint, and while wet, write upon it with a lead pencil. When the 
paint dries, the pencil writing will remain fixed in the body of the 
paint, and last indelible for a long time. To prevent the lower or 
pointed ends from decaying, dip in dammar, or soak in the solution 
recommended above. These labels can be made for suspending also 
by having both ends flat, wnd a small hole bored at one end. 

Labels of card, paper, or parchment are worse than useless ; for 
not only is the writing obliterated in a few days, but the material 
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destroyed in a very short time. Add to these disadvan^j^es, the 
fact of these labels attracting crows, which peck them off, and do more 
-or less injury to the young seedlings. 

GARDEN ENEMIES. 

Indian Gardens do not enjoy that immunity from insect and other 
plant enemies which I have heard some well-informed people say is the 
case. My own experience is that, unless great vigilance be used to 
guard against their ravages, the better part of the gardener^s labours 
will be sure to have been in vain. 

The following directions for the preparation and use of 
insecticides are published by Mr. H. Max well -Defroy under the 
authority of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the West Indies : — 

“A number of poisons are enumerated below, with directions 
for preparing them. By their aid the gioator number of insecbs 
may be destroyed, provided the applications are thorough and 
systematic. There are many insects that need special treatment, and 
the application of these poisons needs slight adaptation in many 
cases. A knowledge of the habits of the pest is the surest guide to 
good results, and the least amount of treatment will then give the 
desired result. Substances poisonous t/O man should not be applied to 
fruit or vegetables immediately before they nre to be picked'” 

“ POISONS” 

LIST A.— STOMACH-POISONS. 

Arsenical Poisons 

1 Paris Greeii, mixed with twit it^ weight of flour, dust or 
lime, both finely powdered. 

2. Paris Grocn, 11b , with 21bs of lime, dissolved in 200 gallons 
of watei . 

3. London Purph, mixed with twic<‘ its weight of flour, dust 
or lime, both finely pow^hn-ed, 

4 London Purple^ Jib , with 2Il)s of lime dissolved in 180 gallons 
of water. 

5. London Purple ov Paris (h pea may be used with soap, hy 
adding lib of soap to every 50 gallons of Nos 2 or 4. 

Other Poisons. 

6. Hellebore^ mixed with twice its weight of cheap flour, both 
finely powdered. 
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7. Udlehon'e^ 1 oz. in 2 quarts of water. 

8. Fyrethrum (Buhach), mixed with twice its weight of cheap- 
flour, both finely powdered. 

9. Fyrpthrum (Buhacli), 1 oz. in 1 gallon of water. 

10. Tobacco (refuse), as dry powder. 

11. Tobacco (yeixxhe)^ 1 lb. steeped in 1 gallon of water for 21 
hours 

“ LLST B.—CONTACT POISONS.” 

Keroi>n\c Emah'iou — Dissolve lib. of hard soap in 

one gallon of Ijoihng water ; add two gallons of kerosene to the hot 
liquid and itntnediately churn with a syringe or force pump, till 
the mixture becomes creamy This is the stock solution. Make 
up to 3*^ gallons Use only rain water, or soft water (? c , without 
lime, etc ). 

13 Kerosene Emulsion (soft soap). — Dissolve one quart of soft 
soap in two quarts of hot water ; add one pint of kerosene to the hot 
mixture and immediately churn, with a syringe or force pump, till the 
Whole is creamy. Add an equal amount of water and it is ready foi’ 
use. Any water may be used. 

14. Eosm Wa^h . — Mix 20 lbs of imin, 3^ lbs. of 98 per cent, 
caustic soda, and 3 pints of fish oil. Tlie rosin and caustic soda must 
be pounded before mixing : cover this with about 2 inches of water 
and boil. When the liquid is clear, slowly add svater, still boiling the 
mixture, till the whole is made up to 15 gallons This is the stock 
solution and can be made up to 100 gallons when cold, using only rain 
water or soft water. 

15 Eosin (Jornyound . — Mix 4 lbs. of powdered rosin, 3 lbs of 
powdered wasiiing soda, and I gallon of water. Boil and wlien all is 
dissolved, slowly make up to 5 gallons. Boil the mixture till it 
becomes of a clear brown colour. This is the stock solution. Mak(» 
<;his up to 30 gallons. 

16. Whale Oil Soap . — Dissohe lib of soap in one to two gallons 
of warm water. 

17. Eosia and Whale Oil Soap Compound. — Mix one gallon of 
water with 3 Ihs of powdered washing soda and 4 lbs. of powdered 
rosin. Boil till dissolved and while " boiling, make up slowly 

5 gallons. 

In a separate vessel boil 10 lbs. of w'hale oil soap with 5 gallons 
of water. These may be mixed while hot to make the stock .solution 
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or, when cold, mix these two with 35 gallons of cold water, pouring 
both into the water togetluT while actively stirring the mixture. 
However mixed, the final amount must be 45 gallons. 

18. Tobacco and Soa ]). — Dissolve one quart of soft soap, or }>lb. 
c>f hard soap, in 5 gallons of water, and add quarts of strong tobacco 
decoction. (No. 11) 

“Use of the Poisons.” 

“ The poisons enumerated above are to be applied as follows — 
Those in list A are suitable for application to plants that are eaten 
by (‘aterpillars worms’) and other biting insects. 

“ The arsenical poisons, such as London Purple or Paris Green, 
aie of universal application against caterpillais and otlier pests that 
d(*stroy foliage, but it must be remembered that arsenic is poisonous 
to man and does not quickly get entirely waslied off by rain. 
Hellebore, on the other hand, very soon loses its poisonous properties, 
and beco;nea harmless after some exposure to air Pyrethrum is 
harmless to higher animals, but has a pow^erful inliuencp on insects. 
It may be applied without danger of poisoning human beings or cattle. 
Tobacco has a special value in a few cases only, and has less claim to 
be regarded as a general insectitude. Those in list B are the contact- 
poisons for application to plants infested with mealy bug, scale 
insects, etc.” 

Insect Pests. 

Cater pillar — These aie by far the most destructi\e pests I have 
had to deal with. In the Third Edition of this work the author stated 
as his opinion that “ gardens in India do not, on the whole, seem to suffer 
much from the depredations of caterpillars ; though theie are some few 
plants, those of the genus Aeclepias perhaps in particular, \ery liable 
to be consumed by them. Some species of Crinum alsc), and plants of 
that description are occasionally devoured by them to the very heart 
in an incredibly short time.” Roses, I have often found, are attacked by 
tliem in great numbers, and a very unsightly appearance they present 
when so attacked There is one paiticular species, a small, greyish- 
coloured worm, the butterfly of which is small, of a w^hiti^h colour, very 
similar to the Hessian Fly so much dreaded in England. This commits 
great havoc among roses, and is very difficult to deal with. The pupa 
is very small, and lies buried in the soil at the roots of the plants 
until the fully developed insect emerges from it. I know no way of 
dealing wdth this pest, but by searching the plants upon which they 
prey, and destroying them when found. A spoonful of soot in a small 
can of water, is recommended as a certain destroyer of insects, even 
wile worms. Tlie following emulsion is largely used in America for* 
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the destruction of insect-pests : — Dissolve one pound of coirirnon yellow 
soap (the coun^;ry soap answers very well out here) in a gallon of watei* 
while on the boil. Then take the vessel <>fF the fire, and stir in gra- 
tiually one quart of kerosene oil, and make an emulsion. The mixture 
^^ill have to be rapidly stirred for some time before the combination 
takes place. When it cools, bottle it olT, and keep for use VVher(‘ 
plants are covered with scale or plant-lice, the emulsion should bo 
applied puie with a brush , but in all other cases, it should be dilut4‘d 
with thiee times its quantity of water, and the plants syringed 
with it. I have found thivS very efficacious in the case of caterpillars, 
and a host of other insects. Ft has the merit of being perfectly harm- 
le.ss to plant-life. 

Captain Weston, in an old number of the Journal of the Agri-llorti 
cultural Society, observes : “ When Cabbages, Cauliflowers, &c , are 
planted out in the garden, brandy or white claret bottles should be 
liung up on sticks in squares of about fifteen feet apart A field of 
Cabbages opposite my garden had men all day picking them (catei- 
pillars) out, and my garden not one in it.’^ The only way to account 
for this is that possibly there is something in the glitter of the glass 
which scares away the butterflies, and prevents them settling upon the 
plants and laying their eggs. 

The heJ Spider . — This is another dreaded pest. Soot and water, 
a strong solution of soap-suds, or a tobacco decoction will destroy it/ , 
but as it generally flourishes in the conservatory when the atmosphere 
is dry, the most eflectual way of keeping it out is by maintaining 
humidity in the house. Constant syringing of the plants will keej) it 
down. It has been alleged that the red spider is a much-abused insect, 
and that it is really not at all as destructive as is generally imagini'd 
All I can say is that in the grass conservatory it is the worst pest 1 
have yet met with in Bengal. 

Other hi^ectfi, which come under no particular denomination, may 
be destroj^ed by soot and water. The Revd. J G. Wood disapproves 
.of the use of lime, as when it falls on leaves he says “ it burns them, 
and changes their lively green to an unsightly yellow or brown ’’ He 
recommends ammonia as “ a most potent means of destruction, with- 
out damaging the vegetation,^' and says that the elTect of solid ammo- 
,nia dissolved in water is rapid and certain. The shortest method 
of preparing the solution,” he further states, is to stir the ammonia 
into boiling water, and then add cold water until it has been sufii- 
ciently diluted. Care must be taken to perform this operation in tlie 
open air, and to keep well to the windward of the vessel in which the 
preparation is being conducted. The fumes that arise from the liquid 
are so copious and so pungent that they affect the eyes, lungs, and 
nostrils, .and afford a very sufficient reason for their fatal effects n]>on 
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insects. The ammonia not only exercises no injurious cHect upon the 
herbage, but is absolutely beneficial to it, giving out some of the most 
valuable properties of stable-litter.”* 

AhIs. — These are perhaps the most formidable of all pests that the 
Indian gardener has to contend against. They are remarkably fond 
of nearly all kinds of small seed, and will often clear otl every grain 
of it from an extensive sowing within a very shoit time after it has 
been made. Lettuce-seed they are especially fond of, which, when 
sown in the open ground, it is very difficult to save fiom their depr(‘- 
dations. With regard to flower-seeds, wdien very choice, or wlien 
there is but a small supply, the only safe, plan is to make the sowing 
in a seed-gurnlah, suppoited on an empty flow(‘r-p«)t, standing in a pan 
of water. In flower-pots, moreover, p()tted with any loost* kind of mate- 
rial, such as employed for Orchids, they aie very destructive, establish- 
ing themselves by hundreds, laying their eggs, and bi eeding their young. 
Tho}'^ cannot be allowed to remain with safely to the plant, nor can 
they be easily removed, without more or less injuring it at the same 
time. A saucer of sweet oil is an iiresistible bait to thmn, int{) which 
they will rush and destroy themselves. 

Upon the means of destroying ants, Captain Weston makes the 
following remarks : “ The usual way of getting rid of the red ant is, 
T believe, by powdered turmeric or huldee I, however, found apian 
my malee had last year more successful. When the seeds weresow'n, 
a Cocoa nut, w ith the kernel m it, was cut in halves and laid near 
the seeds; the ants flocked to it, and when it was full of them it was 
immersed in hot water. The nuts were watched during the day, and 
in three days no more made their appearance. A few da3^s after 
tliey made their appearance again, when they were treated in tlie same 
way, and again similarly disposed of JMy plan, when I find a nest of 
red ants in tlie road, or any part of the compound, is to bund t he 
spot round with clay and pour in boiling water, and I have found it 
efficient in the destruction of the red ants. ” f 

W/iile-Anfs . — This pest has a wide leputation for mischief, ft has 
been asserted by competent authorities that they rarel}^, if ever, 
attack living plants or trees ; that in every case where they have 
been discovered attacking the roots, the trees have invariahl}^ died 
first, and that as a rule their attacks are confined to posts and stakes. 
My own experience has been quite diflenuit Some years ago, I 
one day planted a circular puzzle with the Inga dulcis, and selected 
the rainy season for the planting opmation. The following morning 
T noticed a number of the plants dried up, and upon pulling them up, 


‘ Our Garden Frunxls and pp. 110, 101 

•Journal of the Agii-Hort Society,’ Vol X , p. 
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found the roots from the stem just below the soil, completely eaten 
away by white ants, which swarmed over the roots. Within a week 
e'oery plant had been destroyt^d by these voracious pests. I have 
observed, howevei, that it is only in dry, sandy soils that these 
termites attack living plants 1 have never had occasion to complain 
of them in tins respect in Low er Bengal. I know no remedy for getting 
rid of them, except that, w^herexer found, their nests must be destroyed, 
and every termite killed Smearing wdth dammer I found a good pre- 
ventive. JJurying green neem leaves at the roots is said to keep them 
off also. 

Grnat (huhof — (Carpenter-Insect) — Jliee’^tyoor — Schizo- 
daotyla monstrosa — \A^eHtwo(xl, in his edition of ‘ Donovan’s Insects 
of India,’ says this is a scarce insect in Bengal. Well, indeed, would it 
be for some of the gardens there if it were so? This most destructive 
insect is about an inch and-a-half long, and as thick round as a man’.-> 
little finger, of a thocolate-brown colour. It bores deep circuitous 
cylindrical passages in the borders, in which it lurks during the day. 
At the dusk of evening it issues forth and fills the air with its shrill 
loud whizzing-kind of cliirp. During the night it employs itself in 
nipping off the stems of wliatiwer young plants may be in its neigh- 
bourhood, a portion of which it drags down into its retreat. I have 
in vain endeavoured to dig it out, as it always eluded my search. 
I found, how'ever, by pouring a large can of water into its hole, it 
immediately came to the surface, when I was able to seize and 
destroy it. Before pouring down the water, notice must be taken 
whether tlie hole be one that has been vacated or not The 
presence of the insect in the hole may be easily known by the orifice 
being strewn vvith fresh earth, like the castings of a worm, very fre 
quently with a leaf or two drawn over. When the hole has been 
de.serted, it is left witliout any such attempt at concealment. 

Grnht <. — These are for the most part the larva? of beetles. The 
ravage they commit is almost entirely confined to the roots of potted 
plants, in eating away the fibrous parts, and thus ultimately causing 
tJie plants to perish. They are generally introduced in the cow-man- 
ure employed when the plants are potted. All that is required to 
keep clear of them is to examine the manure carefully before using 
it, picking out wliatever grubs are found, and destroying them. In 
South India tlie large, bloated grub of the cockchafer is a most 
troublesome pest. During tlie dry season it remains in a state of 
torpidity, deeply buried in such soils as are largely composed of 
organic matter. Heaps of leaf mould, cattle manure, and prepared 
composts are usually full of them. In flowerbeds, a complete change 
of soil to a depth of one foot is often necessary. With the advent of 
the 8.-W. monsoon ibe grub becomes active, and consumes the roots 
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of soft-wooded plants voraciousl}^ the flowering plants specially 
preferred being Geranium, Verbena, Aster, Phlox Drummondii, 
Petunia, Dianthus, Antirrhinum, Delphinium, Jberis and various 
genera of Compositae. The best remedy is a resubstitution of fresh 
mineral soil once a year. Occasional top-dressings of gas lime have 
also a retardative effect. 

Bone Cockchrjer — Melolantha vulgaris. — Rose gardens sutler 
much from the attacks of this insect during the hot season, and many 
remedies have been tried for their destruction The late Colonel 
Boddam relates the following ingenious method practised by a Prench- 
man : — “ He places in the garden — near the rosary — an old barrel, the 
inside of which has been previously well tarred. At the bottoan of 
the barrel he places a lighted lamp ; insects of many kinds attracted 
by the light, make for the lamp and while circling round it, strike 
against the sides of tlie barrel where, meeting with the tar, their legs 
and wings become so clogged that they fall lielplessly to the bottom. 
In this way he says he has taken out in the morning 10 to 12 gallons of 
cockchafers, without trouble and at the trifling expense of a few pense 
for the tar, destroying innumerable numbers of these insects whose 
larvfe, moreover, are among the most destructive pests the gardener 
and farmer have to contend with.’^ 

Cockroaches . — I have never, that I am aware of, had any injury 
dene to my garden by these insects ; but I have seen it stated that 
they often spoil a young shoot or flower-stem of an Orchid in a 
single night,” and that the following is a successful plan for extirpat- 
ing them : Get some short twigs, a few inches long, and divested of 
their bark ; put one end into the soil, and cover the other with a com- 
position of spermaceti and arsenic, well mixed They will last for 
months.” Another plan is to smear equal parts of boracic acid and 
treacle on bits of tin or wood, and place these about. 

The Red Beetle . — This most destructive pest is about the size of a 
lady-bird, but narrower in form. Tlie ravage it commits is almost en- 
tirely confined to young plants of Melon, Cucumber, and Squash, eat- 
ing up the fresh green leaves as soon as they are produced, thus efl'ec- 
tually stopping the growth of the plants. It is, however, principally 
plants that have been raised from English or American seed that 
sufier, those from country seed taking little harm from its attacks. 

The usual method adopted to preserve the plants is to cover the 
leaves with wood-ashes. But by this means the leaves, as must be 
obvious, having their pores stopped up, are unable to perforin the 
functions for which alone they are of any use to the plant, and might 
almost as well have been left alone to be eaten by the beetles. 

An old beer-chest, with the top and bottom knocked out, and a piece 
of cheap, green mosquito- curtain leno fastened over it, appears to me as 
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simple an expedient and as thoroughly an effectual one as could be 
employed for covering the plants with, to protect them from this insect. 
When the plants attain a certain age, the beetle ceases to attack them. 

Worms, —These are amongst the greatest nuisances to potted plants 
that gardeners are troubled with. The better the soil employed, the 
more eager are they to make their way into it, and consume all 
its goodness. During the Rains in particular, unless the pots be 
supported upon a couple of bricks, laid parallel to each other, about 
four or five inches apart, it is all but impossible to prevent worms 
from gaining access through the aperture at the bottom. 

At potting-time also, the soil should be carefully examined, so that 
none be introduced then When, however, after all precautions, it 
is found that worms have established themselves in the pot, it is said 
that a little clear lime-water will drive them out. They can be easily 
removed, Mr. Wood states, by employing the solution of ammonia. 
On the other hand, the soil so finely pulverised by worms is consi- 
dered to be in perfect condition for plant culture. 

Toa<h — These unfortunate reptiles have a bad name, handed down 
from generation to generation ; but that is the extent of their delinquen- 
cies, so far as injury to plants is concerne^. They are most useful 
creatures, and their value in the garden has now been recognised in 
France and America, where they are sold at a good price, and used 
as destroyers and consumers of insect-pests injurious to plants I 
have made it a practice now to let loose as many toads as T can get 
into the conservatory, which T find is kept wonderfully free from 
insects. 1 advise every gardener to do the same. 

Birds. 

Crows, — These, when the fit takes them, are perhaps the most 
formidable of all enemies to young plants in pots. It is almost 
certain ruin to leave freshly-potted bulbous- plants exposed in any place 
where crows frequent ; for, even if they do not pull the bulbs out im- 
mediately, they will be almost sure to peck them to pieces as soon as 
they have pushed a little above ground. Paper labels never escape 
being destroyed by them. 

There are only two ways of protecting plants from their attacks. 
The simplest is to shoot one occasionally, and hang it up for a day or 
two in the spot from whence it is desired to scare them. The other 
method is to protect the plants with a net, 

SjHirrows , — In the vicinity of Calcutta I have never seen any harm, 
to take notice of, done by sparrows ; but in the North-West Provinces, 
where they abound in prodigious numbers, there are few kinds of ver- 
min more destructive. For annuals they have an especial fondness, 
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and in a very short time will clear ofl* the young seedlings from almost 
any number of pots. Of a sowing of Beet, not a particle will escape 
tliem as soon as the seedlings liae above ground, and upon a crop of 
Peas they feed ravenously 

N^<*ts, when they can bo obtained, are I believe the only efhci(*nt 
means of sheltering plants fiom the mischief they do them. 

Parrots . — The little green parrot is a most destructive bird to ripen- 
ing fruit, unless nets be thrown over the tree to keep it off. 

Animals. 

Plying Foxe<t . — These commit their depredations on ripening fruit 
by night. A net is the only safeguard against them. 

Pats . — No piece of ground where rats have established themselves 
can be of any use for cultivation until they have been extirpated, 
lint this T have never found a matter of much difficulty. I have suc- 
(*eeded in immediate!}'' getting rid of them by making pellets, about 
(he size of a marble, with flour and water mixed with a little powder- 
ed ar.s(3nic. These, placed at the entrance of the freshly-made holes m 
the evening, have disappeaied in the morning, and the rats with 
IIkmu. 

Captain Weston states that blowing the fumes of sulphur into their 
hnles by means of a common bellows is an effectual method of de- 
htioying them.* 

Squirrels ; Baboons . — These animals are sometimes very destruc- 
ti\e to fruit, from which I know of no way of keeping them off, but bv 
diiving them away as soon as observed. 

Rabbits. — These, where they abound, as I believe they do in the 
llotanical Gardens, are very destructive, and I hardly know of any 
])rofecti()n from them but a fence of wire netting 

Jackals. — These do no very great liarm in a garden beyond occa- 
sionally scratching up a hole to the injury of any plant that may be in 
the way. For those, however, who consider them a nuisance they 
would gladly get lid of, T subjoin the following extract : — 

“ Our host told us that about two years ago he got some nux vomica 
o<lici poisoDR, mixed them with tallow, .'uid enclosed small lumps of this mix- 
ture in fiieces of the entrails of sheep, which he dragged about his yard in 
the eveniiitr, and then hung upon a bu.sh, afterwards dropping pieces containing 
poison along the track 'J'he fust morning after he had done this, fifteen 
lackals w’erc found dead about the piemibes.”f 

Procupines — In those paits of India where these animals abound, 
they aie, I understand, exceedingly injurious to gaidens. The 

* ‘Journal of Agn-Hort. f^ociety,’ Vol. IX., p. c. 
t Ellis’s ‘Madagascai,’ p. 222. 
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.usual method adopted for their destruction is to dig pits to entrap 
them. 

“ All kinds of animals, it is needless to observe, should be ex- 

eluded as much as possible from a garden, but few more scrupulously 
so than goats, for they are about tlie most pernicious. Tliey are 
especially fond of Rose-trees, giving them the preference to all others. 
There is some peculiarity in their bite, insomuch that a stem, once 
nipped by them, becomes poisoned, and must be cut completely in, as 
it will never thrive again afterwards. 

Thieves. 

Jt is well, if possible, to exclude all other servants but the malees 
"from the garden, as they are much given to pilfer the best of the 
fruits and vegetables But it is principally in Calcutta and its vicinity 
that the theft of ornamental plants is much to be feared, and there 
it is of continual occurrence. When a theft of this kind takes place, 
it may be laid down, T believe, for certain that it is either the act 
of the malee himself, or done with his concurrence. For many of the 
thefts, however, of valuable plants the actual thieves are nob so much 
to blame as bliose who purchase from them, as such plants can hardly 
by any possibility come into a native dealers hands except by 
thieving. 

W BEDS. 

upon the whole, weeds do not appear to be a greater source of 
trouble in an Indian than they are in a European garden. There is no 
other way of keeping the ground free from them, but by either pulling 
them up by the roots or cutting them down with the koorpee. This, of 
course, is most effectual when done in the hob weather, as when cub 
down at that time, they have little chance of recovering themselves. 
But it should be done most perseveringly ; for the beauty of a garden 
depends quite as much upon the scrupulous cleanliness with which it is 
kept, as on the choioeness of the plants it contains. 

The most troublesome weed we have is perhaps the Mootho Grass. 
The roots of this produce crops of little kernels, any of which, left in 
the ground, retain their vitality and grow after a v^ery long time. By 
diligently searching for and digging out these kernels, the weed may 
soon be entirely eradicated. 

PLANT i)TSEAISE8. 

Diseases caused by minute vegetable parasites are very numerous : 
but in a work of this scope reference can only be briefly made to such 
as affect the Indian horticulturist. For detailed information on the 
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,|feubject the reader should consult the admirable Text-Book written 
by Mr, George Massee, Principal Assistant of the Royal Herbarium^ 
Kew. 

MILDEWS. 

These comprise numerous parasitical genera, species, and varieties 
of fungi, characteristic forms of which are represented by the rose 
and peach mildew — Sphaenotheca pannosa, Lev. Vine powdery- 
mildew, Uncinula spiralis, Berks & Curt. Pea mildew, called in its 
first stage Oidium erysiphoides, and secondly, Erisyphe Martii, 
Hedw. Violet mildew — Peronospora violee, De Bary, and many 
other familiar forms. The condition least favourable to the growth 
of these parasites is the vigorous, healthy, growth of their hosts in a 
properly ventilated and well-drained position. They should be com- 
bated % the application of suitable fungicides directly they appear 
on the leaves or fruit. Although the disease may not be entirely era- 
dicated by prompt measures to that effect, the evil caused by it will 
be greatly mitigated. Bordeaux mixture is admittedly the best fun- 
gicide in use as it improves the condition of the host while it destroys 
the parasite. The mixture is applied in a diluted condition by spray- 
ing Professor B. T. Galloway, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, gives the following improved method of preparing Bor- 
deaux mixture : — 

‘All things considered, it is believed, that the best results will be 
obtained from the use of what is known as the 50-gallon formula of 
this preparation. This contains — 

Water ... ... ... 50 Gallons. 

Copper sulphate ... . . 0 Pounds. 

Unslaked lime . ... 4 „ 

‘ 111 a barrel or other suitable vessel place 25 gallons of 
water. Weigh out 6 pounds of copper sulphate, then tie the 
same in a piece of coarse gunny sack, and suspend it just 
beneath the surface of the water. By tying the bag to a stick 
laid across the top of the barrel, no further attention will be 
required. In another vessel .slake 4 pounds of lime using care in 
order to obtain a smooth paste, free from grit and small lumps. To 
accomplish this, it is best to place the lime in an ordinary water-pail 
and add only a small quantity of water at first, say a quart, or a quart 
and a half. When the lime begins to crack and crumble and the 
water to disappear, add another quart or more, exercising care that 
the lime at no time gets too dry. Towards the last, considerable 
water would be required, but if added, carefully and slowly, a perfect- 
ly smooth paste will be obtained, provided, of course, the lime is of 
good quality.* 

F, G 
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‘ When the lime is slaked, add sufficient water to the paste to 
bring the whole up to 25 gallons : when the copper sulphate is entirely 
dissolved and the lime is cool, pour the lime milk and copper sulphate 
solution slowly together into a barrel holding 50 gallons. The milk 
of lime should be thoroughly stirred before pouring. The method 
described ensures good mixing, but to complete this work, the barrel of 
liquid should receive a final stirring, for at least three minutes, with 
a broad wooden paddle.^ 

‘ It is now necessary to determine whether the mixture is perfect — 
that is, if it will be safe to apply it to tender foliage. To accomplish 
this, two simple tests may be used : First insert the blade of a pen- 
knife in the mixture, allowing it to remain for at least one minute. 
If metallic copper forms on the blade or, in other words, if the polished 
surface of the steel assumes the colour of copperplate, the mixture is 
unsafe, and more lime must be added. If, on the other hand, the 
blade of the knife remains unchanged, it is safe to conclude that the 
mixture is as perfect as it can be made As an additional test, however, 
some of the mixture may be poured int<j an old plate or saucer, and 
while held between the eyes and the light, the breath should be gently 
blown upon the liquid for at least half a minute. If the mixture is 
properly made, a thin pellicle, looking like oil on water, will begin to 
form on the surface of the liquid. If no pellicle forms, more lime 
should be added.’ 

Sulphide of potassium : Half an ounce to a gallon of water is 
advantageously used as a spray foi’ all tlie visible mildews. Sulphur 
and finely powdered quicklime rare inimical to the disease, and 
flowers of sulphur applied as an occasional dusting over the affected 
parts is a simple and efficacious remedy in the first stages of growth. 

RUSTS. 

Numerous hurtful diseases exist under this class, many of them 
having a wide geographical area. White rust— Oystopus Oandidus, 
Lev. — mostly affects herbs of the Crucifene, as cabbage, radish, Slq. 

Infection only takes place during the seedling stage, hence the 
disease does not spread among older plants. Diseased plants, both 
wild and cultivated, should be destroyed.” Afassee. Black rust — 
Paooinia gramlnis, Pers. — is a vrell-known scourge among cereal and 
other grasses in nearly all parts of the world. A large proportion of 
the rusts which attack cultivated plants are species of the genus 
Puooiliia ; grasses, as maize and wheat ; flowering plants, as the 
rose and chrysanthemum ; fruiting plants, as the plum and raspberry ; 
and culinary vegetable, as celery and beetroot, all suffer from the 
attack of various kinds of rusts. Burning every vestige of the 
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4iflp0cted crop is the surest means of eventually removing the disease. 
But, if commenced in time, spraying with diluted Bordeaux mixture 
-or solution of potassium sulphide, is sure to mitigate the attack 
greatly. 

The nature or action of a fungoid disease, as externally observed 
upon the Iiost, has given rise to the common terms mildew, rust, mould, 
blight, smut, rot, curl, spot, scab, and so on. We shall never be 
immune from these diseases where plants suitable as hosts are culti- 
vated on an extensive scale. But with good cultivation, and a 
judicious use of fire and poison, the losses caused by disease need not 
be excessive. 



CHAPTER HI. 


HEEDS — SEED-SOWING— POT'CULTUKE — PLANTING AND TRANSPLANTING — 
CUTTINGS— LAYERS— GOOTEE— GRAFTING AND INARCHING — BUDDING- 
PRUNING AND ROOT-PRUNING — CONVEYANCE. 

SEEDS. 

Though many of the ornamental plants of our Indian gardens can only 
be propagated by cuttings or layers, there are at tlie same time several 
which may be as well, or better, raised from seed. Flowering annuals 
and culinary vegetables it is, of course, impossible to obtain in any 
other way. 

In a paper sent by Dr. E. Bonavia to the ‘ Journal of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society,’ Vol. XI Y, p. 190, there are some remarks upon 
the acclimatization of seeds, which it may be found interesting to refer 
to. Dr. Bonavia there asserts : “ If a plant germinates, grows well, and 
seeds, there is no sensible reason why it should not be improved in 
his country as well as anywhere else, provided the conditions of healthy 
and luxuriant growth are invariably given. For any one to talk 
of degeneration of seeds in this country by acclimatization is simple 
nonsense ” That much country-saved seed, however, does become 
degenerate, even when the conditions abovemen tioned are secured, 
my own experience has proved to a certainty. This may be often, 
though not in all cases, owing to the want of protection from the scorch- 
ing effect of the sun upon it while yet immature, and when the plant 
that bears it becomes so parched that it can afford it no sustenance. 
This I have clearly ascertained and provided against, in the case of the 
Lupin, as noticed further on ; and it is only reasonable to conclude that 
the same may hold good as regards other plants of a temperate climate 
that decay soon after they have blossomed on the approach of the Hot. 
season. But admitting this, it remains to be explained, why even in 
England where all the above conditions are realised to perfection, it is 
still found necessary to import annually, at a high price, from Germany 
the seeds of such plants as China Asters, Stocks, Balsams, &c., as alone 
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to be depended upon to produce the finest flowers. He furthermore 
adds, “ people complain that flowers originally double, by acclimatiza- 
tion eventually become single. T have no hesitation in saying at once 
that when this occurs, the fault is neither in the seed nor in the 
climate, but in the gardener. There is little doubt that doubleness 
depends on luxuriance, and the tendency of a plant is to transmit that 
quality to its descendants, so that if the climate admit of the growth 
of the plant at all, luxuriance and doubleness are in the hands of the 
grower.” This T cannot let pass without at the same time noticing 
what is asserted by Dr, Lindley, that doubleness “ can scarcely be from 
excessive vigour, for no one has ever yet obtained a double flower by 
promoting the health or energy of a species.”* I am, however, inclined 
to doubt the strict accuracy of Dr. Lindley's argument, at any rate, 
so far as Indian conditions are concerned. I have found, as a matter 
of fact, that doubleness in flowers depends very much upon nourishment. 
Frequently T have given seeds of Asters, Stocks, &c , to friends, and 
have sown the seeds from the same packet myself at the same time. 
The results have, however, been very diflFerent. While my plants 
produced splendid double flowers, the others had worthless, insignifi- 
cant flowers, scarcely semi-double. T have noticed the same features 
in the case of many other double-flowering plants. As examples, T 
might name the Rose, Dahlia, Zinia, Balsam, and a host of others. 

For successful gardening, no point is of more importance than that 
the seed procured for sowing should be both sound and of the finest 
kind. The excellence of seed is not to be tested simply by its ger- 
minating speedily and abundantly, but rather by the quality of the 
produce that it yields. Much of his seed the Indian gardener may 
save far better from his own garden than he can procure it elsewhere. 
Within the last eight or ten years, it has been found that acclimatized 
seeds give much better results than imported seeds ; this, of course, 
when proper care has been bestowed upon the operation of cultivating 
for seeds alone. In the reports annually submitted on the working of 
the several botanical and other Government gardens in this country, 
the importance of saving seed is being recognized every year ; while 
the demand for acclimatized seeds is increasing. My own experhmee is 
that seeds saved in this country give very good results ; indeed, I should 
not care for better. Only in the case of novelties should the gardener 
look to Europe for seeds. The saving of seeds, it is true, involves 
some little trouble ; but it is well worth it. I, therefore, here submit 
n few suggestions I consider essential to be attended to for the purpose. 

1. Small Trees and Flowering Shrubs . — The seeds of many of these 
may be saved at once by merely gathering them when ripe upon the 
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plants, drying them, and storing them away. The seeds of some, 
however, are exceedingly small and fine, and those of others likewise* 
immediately drop off on becoming ripe : so that unless precaution be 
taken beforehand, they are all sure to be lost. A simple and effectual 
plan of securing them is to tie a piece of fine muslin round the stem 
of the seed-pods before they are ripe, so as to enclose them in a little 
bag, from which when ripe they may be removed at leisure. 

2. Amniah . — Perhaps it may be thought needless trouWe to gather 
the seeds of these, as they may be so easily procured fresh and good 
from England, and particularly as some degenerate if sown repeatedly 
from seed the produce of this country. There are, notwithstanding, 
many which do not degenerate from being raised each season succes- 
sively from garden-seed, but which, in Bengal especially, cannot be culti- 
vated successfully otherwise. I may instance the Sweet-pea, w^hich 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, when raised from English seed, 
though it thrives vigorously, seldom puts forth a single blossom ; and 
several annuals besides, the imported seed of which does not germi- 
nate, perhaps, more than once in two or three seasons that it is sown. 
During a residence of several years near Calcutta, the English Lark- 
spur seed that I sowed each year I never found in a single instance to 
germinate. A good way of securing the seeds of most of the an- 
nuals is to pull the plants up by the roots just before the seeds are 
quite ripe, and lay them upon the sheet of a newspaper in a dry room, 
where the seeds will ripen even better than they would have done in 
the garden , and none that drop off will be lost. 

3. CnJinary Vegetables . — Where the seed of culinary vegetables is 
easily obtainable from Europe or America, it will not, I believe, be 
found advantageous to save any from the garden, except it be of Peas, 
Beans, Onions, Mustard and Cress, and in Lower Bengal Artichokes 
and Cauliflowers, which in that locality, when raised from imported* 
seed, are rarely productive ; as the produce of what is termed 
acclimated seed is unquestionably very inferior to that of imported. 
Onion-seed seems to retain its vitality a much shorter time than 
any other vegetable seed ; hence imported seed sometimes germinates 
very scantily, and frequently not at all. In the Upper Provinces, like- 
wise, whither the conveyance of heavy seeds like those of Peas and Beans 
involves a considerable expense, an abundant supply of the seed of 
these vegetables may be saved from the garden each year in succession, 
without the produce raised from it being found much, if at all, degene- 
rate. Care, however, must be taken that the finest seed be saved, and 
not that merely which is left, after the best has been gathered for table 
use. When a person is dependent entirely upon his own garden for 
his pea-seeds, he should make sowings, the produce of which is to be* 
reserved exclusively for seed. 
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The Stokisg of Seed. 

i 

One point of great importance is, that, before gathered, the seed be 
fully developed and perfectly mature. When this is attended to, the 
preservation of its vitality, under the most trying circumstances, is 
quite astonishing. An instance whereof may be seen in the length of 
time that it will remain unhaimed even in sea- water, as stated by Mr. 
JJarwin : “Until T tried, with Mr Berkeley’s aid, a few experiments, 
it was not even known how far seeds could resist the injurious effects 
of sea-water. To my surprise I found that out of eighty-seven kinds 
sixty-four germinated after an immersion of twenty-eight days ; and 
a few survived immersion of a hundred and thirty-seven days.”* Of 
the intense degree of heat they have the power of withstanding I once, 
too, had a notable proof. A small tin-box of seeds of annuals was sent 
me from England. On opening it, I found that the head of the solder- 
ing-iron had scorched to a dark-brown colour several of the paper 
packets in which the seeds were put ; whence I concluded that the 
seeds ihust of necessity have been destroyed: on trial, however, I found 
them not in the least injured, as they^ germinated freely. An instance, 
again, of their capability of remaining long without taking harm, alter- 
nately in a dry and wet condition may be witnessed in what takes 
place every year in most gardens in this country. The seeds of 
several of the European annuals, such as Larkspur, Mignonette, 
Phlox, Petunia, Sweet-pea, <fec., will fall when ripe, and lie for some 
two or three months exposed to the influence of a baking sun, 
and then for the three or four months of the rains which follow remain 
embedded in the swampy soil ; and yet afterwards, on the arrival of the 
Cold-season, germinate and spring up vigorously. 

There is one thing, however, which it should be well borne in mind 
seeds cannot endure, and that is sour damp. There is no way of de- 
stroying them more certain than to place them in a situation where they 
are exposed to a constantly humid, unventilated atmosphere. In Ben- 
gal, few seeds of any kind gathered during the Hot-season, and put 
away merely in a box, or in a drawer, or on a shelf in the house, but 
during the rains are sure to become musty, and perish before the time 
for sowing them, in October. To preserve them it is absolutely neces- 
sary, having first thoroughly dried them, to store them in well-cleansed 
bottles, which should then be well corked and hermetically sealed with 
wax. Not only is this a mode of preserving them against the baneful 
effects of damp, but an effectual protection likewise from the ravages 
of acari and weevils, by which, in all parts of India, they are very 
liable to be destroyed. In the matter of importing English vegetable 
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^jeeds into this country, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, the great Seedsmen of 
Reading, have been most successful : a success which is due to their 
having perfected a system by which the seeds are preserved from 
damp and exposure until they are required for sowing. 

Seeds from the Government Gardens in India. 

Calcutta Botanical Garden. — Seeds of trees, shrubs, and flowering 
plants were formerly distributed gratuitously from this garden to all 
who applied for them ; but of late years the distribution has been 
entirely discontinued ; — a circumstance of little importance bad there 
been any means of obtaining similar seeds elsewhere ; which unfor- 
tunately was not the case some years ago ; but within the last few 
years several Indian firms have taken to importing English and Ame- 
rican seeds, which may be had at moderate prices. 

Saharunpore Botanical Garden. — Seeds are not novv, I believe, 
distributed gratuitously to applicants from this garden. To residents 
in the North-Western Provinces the gift of seeds of flowering finnuals 
and culinary vegetables used to be a great boon ; but the seeds of 
ornamental shrubs used in most cases to be very indifferent both 
as to kind and quality. But this Iuls now improved very much. 

Ootacamund, Nexlgherries. — Seeds of culinary vegetables are raised 
at the Government Gardens on the Neilgherries, and offered for sale to 
any who wish to purchase them. Some years ago a trial of these was 
made on a large scale by the Agri-Horticultural Society , but they were 
found to give so little satisfaction, that it was not considered desirable 
to procure any more from that source. At this I am in no degree 
surprised ; as during a stay of some months at Ootacamund, the vege- 
tables I tasted there, raised from seeds of the place, were in every 
instance very indifferent, vastly inferior to such as are raised during 
the Cold-season in the gardens about Calcutta. I was informed, more- 
over, by a gentleman who had been a resident of Ootacamund a great 
many years, and who bore the reputation of being the best amateur 
gardener there, that the produce of vegetable-seeds saved in his own 
garden were so inferior that he never thought it worth while to sow 
them, but sent annually for a fresh consignment to England. 

Packing of Imported Seeds. 

“ As all seeds,’’ says Dr. Jameson, “ in this country rapidly degene- 
rate, it is absolutely necessary that a continual supply be received 
from Europe or America, to enable us to distribute good seeds.”* It 
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will be seen elsewhere that I am far from concurring in the statement 
that all European seeds degenerate, or that some which do, with due 
precaution, need do so. But there are many notwithstanding which, to 
save trouble, and on the score of economy, it is no doubt far better to 
import ; not to mention that there are some plants likewise which, in 
Bengal at least, never yield seed at all. 

For man}’’ years past the means of conveying most securely seeds to 
this country have engaged the attention of Indian horticulturists. It 
may, therefore, be presumed that the best plan for the purpose has by 
this time been pretty clearly ascertained : and I think it may now be 
stated for certain that where large quantities of seed are to be con- 
veyed, no plan can be better than to send them packed in tin cases, 
hermetically soldered down. This is the plan that has been uniformly 
adopted by the Agri-Horticultural Society with perfect success in the 
immense consignments they receive annually from England and 
America. It is the plan, too, that I myself have found invariably 
successful in the numerous importations that I have from time to time 
made to this country. 

Formerly, when much of the seed sent to India proved worthless, 
a strong prejudice, for some reason or other, existed against this mode 
of conveyance. A gentleman, for instance, writing from Goruckpore, 
says : “ Having for the last three years obtained various flower and 
other seeds from England per overland mail, I may say, that, if put 
up in tin boxes soldered down, the chances are that not one will reach 
this country alive. There is no reasonable hope for their doing so. 
In no case have I succeeded in obtaining a single plant from those 
packed in tin. But it has now been made quite plain, T think, that 
in all instances where seeds thus conveyed have proved unsatisfactory, 
the failure has been due to some other cause, rather than to the cir- 
cumstance of their having been packed in tin. Mr R. Fortune states 
that some years ago, in his voyage to China, he took with him a quan- 
tity of seeds of various kinds : a portion were put in tin and soldered 
down, and a portion in canvas bags, packed loosely, and suspended in 
his cabin. Each plan, he says, proved equally successful ; and all the 
seeds nearly turned out good.f 

One precaution, however, I think it possibly of some importance to 
attend to, and that is, that no other articles be put within the tin case 
with the seeds. I mention this, as I have known it occur that a person 
has been even so indiscreet as to pack seeds and bulbs in the same case. 
The efiect upon the whole contents of the case, of one of the bulbs 
becoming unsound, may be easily imagined. 


* ’ Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ Vol. III. p. 09 
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Again, seeds imported for gardens in a damp climate, like that of 
Bengal especially, should be soldered down in separate tin cases, accord- 
ing to the time they are to be sown ; for if, as is usual, all are packed 
in one case, the case must be opened either much too soon for the 
sowing of some kinds of seeds or too late for that of others. For 
instance, Asparagus, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, and Knol-kohl seeda 
should be sown as early as the first of September, or earlier ; but 
if all the seeds be contained in one case, and it be opened at that 
time, there is every reason to fear that the seeds of Onions, Radishes, 
Turnips, Carrots, Peas, <fec., as well as nearly all the annual flower 
seeds, will become seriously impaired, if not utterly destroyed by the 
damp during the long interval of a month and a half at least that 
must elapse before they can be sown. I look upon this as a most 
essential precaution to be attended to, having witnessed in how won- 
derfully short a time imported seeds become ruined by exposure to* 
damp. The transmission of seeds by post, when the quantity is small, 
is an excellent plan. 

Localities whence Imported. 

America,^Y^vy large supplies of vegetable-seed have been for 
several years past import^ into this country from America. The Agri- 
Horticultural Society derive thence by far the greater part of the large- 
bulk of vegetable-seeds they distribute annually to their members ; and 
the seed has certainly been found in most cases to possess the one great 
merit of germinating freely. This, however, has, to a large extent, 
been its main recommendation ; for as to the quality of its produce, 
excepting in some cases, T have found it invariably inferior to that 
which I have had annually sent out to me from England. 

Cape of Good Hope . — The Agri-Horticultural Society used to* 
receive large consignments of vegetable-seeds annually from the Cape. 
The advantage of procuring them from that country was supposed* 
to consist in this, that they must necessarily be fresher than those 
obtained either from America or Europe ; inasmuch as, if imme- 
diately exported after being harvested in that hemisphere, they would 
arrive in India just in time for our season of sowing ; that is to say, 
they would not be more than four months, or so, old when they reached 
us ; those coming to us from Europe or America being of necessity at 
the least as much as twelve months old. This advantage was, no doubt,, 
to a great degree realised, as for the most part the seeds germinated 
vigorously ; but at the same time it was far overbalanced by the 
exceeding inferiority of the produce which the seeds yielded. I for 
my part considered the seeds of so little value, that, when othera 
could be obtained elsewhere, I never sowed them. 




“ The fact is that unless a careful process of reselection is carried 
out year by year the very finest Vegetable and Flowers are certain to 
deteriorate. It is in this respect that one gains such advantage by 
purchasing from a firm which makes seed-growing a speciality. For 
example, the pedigree strains offered by Messrs Sutton & Sons, of 
Reading, represent in many cases continuous selection for more than 
a quarter of a century. Such Seeds may be rather dearer, but their 
higher cost is more than justified by the satisfaction derived from 
the crops 

Sutton’s Seeds are largely imported into India where they 
deservedly bear an excellent reputation. 

With each consignment will be found the following printed 
note : — 

“In accordance with our established rule these Seeds before 
packeting have been proved by repeated tests to be of the highest 
germination. They have, moreover, been specially prepared for 
exportation by an improved process of our own, which will ensure 
their perfect condition for many months if the tin is unopened 
Failure can only occur from exposure to the atmosphere before sowing 
time, unsuitable conditions of soil, or ravages of insects. 

We strongly recommend that the following hints be borne 
in mind — 

Open the tin when the atmosphere is clear and dry. 

Seeds required for immediate sowing should be put into the 
ground without unnecessary exposure to the atmosphere beforehand. 

It is found to be no longer necessary for peas and beans packed 
by our system to be soaked before sowing, but if the soil is not 
sufficiently moist regular watering must be practised. 

Seeds not at once to be sown can be best preserved by putting 
them into bottles tightly corked It is of course essential that the 
inside of each bottle be free from damp.” 
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England . — After several yearn’ experience, I may say that seeds 
of flowers and vegetables procured from respectable English firms- 
cannot be surpassed in quality of produce or germinating-power. 

Causes of the Failure op Imported Seed. 

Whole batches of imported seed, however, from whatever quarter 
of the world they may have been derived, will sometimes utterly fail 
to germinatCx Any one of the following reasons, or, indeed, more 
than one of them combined, may often be assigned for this. 

Sometimes the seeds are old, and all but worthless, as they leave 
the hands of the seedsman. The mixing with the fresh seed of the year 
what remains over from previous 5’^ear8 was a well-known practice with 
dealers : but, I trust, among seedsman of reputation no such dis- 
honesty prevails now. The term “ cooking, ” I am told, I was wrong 
in applying to the practice. That term refers to something even more 
dishonest — the mixing of two lots of seed, perfectly similar in appear- 
ance, but totally different in kind, such as Rape and Turnip for 
instance, having first boiled the cheap and worthless kind to prevent 
its subsequently germinating and so exposing the fraud. 

Bad packing also is, no doubt, one cause from which seeds sometimes* 
perish on their voyage to this country. The tenacity of life in many 
kinds, though very great, is not such, that all precautions for their safe 
keeping on the voyage hither need be wholly disregarded. 

Again, seed often proves valueless from having been consigned to 
this country at an improper season. No seed should arrive here long 
before it is the right time for sowing it ; otherwise, though perfectly 
sound on its arrival, the risk of its becoming bad before being put in 
the ground is very great. In Bengal this is especially the case ; and 
seed intended to be sown at the commencement of the Cold-season^ 
that arrives a month or two previous perfectly sound and good, will, if 
opened and left exposed to the action of the humid atmosphere, be all 
but sure to fail. 

Seeds, however, that in reality are perfectly good when sown are 
often pronounced to be bad, for one or the other of the two reasons : 
First, from having been sown too soon in the season they have not 
germinated in the time they were expected. Many of the annuals — 
Nemophila, and Larkspur, for instance— will not germinate readilyr 
if at all, till the Cold -season is thoroughly set in ; and, if sown 
earlier, will lie dormant in the soil till the due time arrives. Celery-seed, 
again, that is sown in August (as it should be for cultivating the vege- 
table) will come up but very sparingly, after having been more than a 
month in the ground ; whereas portions of the same seed, reserved till 
the Cold-season and sown then, will come up plentifully in about 
twelve days. 
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Secondly, seed sown in the open ground is often judged to have been 
h&d from its having shown no growth ; whereas the whole sowing, soon 
after it was made, has been destroyed by verjnin. In some localities, 
where red-ants abound, if Lettuce-seed or the small seed of any of 
the annuals be sown, in a very few hours scarcely a grain will escape 
being made away with by these destructive insects. The seedlings of 
some plants, moreover, particularly those of a succulent nature, such 
as Beet, Nolana, the Ice-plant, &c., are very liable to be eaten up 
entirely by sparrows, before even it is observed that the seeds have 
germinated. 

The following methods of testing the age of seeds — especially of 
culinary vegetables — are recommended by the Amrrican Agricnlturisi^ 
and svill be found useful in the cases noted : When you want new 
Seed Peas, put one from the stock into your mouth and bite it If 
it is very hard it is more than one year old. If the teeth enter it 
with moderate ease it is new seed. New Carrot-seed always has a 
gi^en shade on it. Old seed loses this, and is of a dead, pale brown, and 
less fragrant. New Parsnip-seed has a shade of green, which it loses- if 
more than one year old. Onion-seed is more difficult to prove than most 
other seeds. But if you take a single seed at a time and carefully bite 
it you will find that old seed has a tough dry skin, with a very white 
and harsh kernel, while new seed has a more tender, moist skin, and 
the kernel possesses a greater degree of moisture, and is somewhat 
oily. The seed may be cut with a penknife instead of bitten. Onion- 
seed that has no vitality at all has no kernel, or one perfectly dry. 
Test this by pressing the seed on a piece of white writing paper. If it 
leaves no moisture on the paper it is of no use, and has been tampered 
with, or has lost its vitality by age. New Cabbage and Broccoli-seed 
po.ssesses a pale green shade in the kernel when pressed out or cut, and 
a tinge of green in the brown skin also. But old seed loses this in pro- 
portion to its age, becoming of a dull, dark brown Cabbage, Broc- 
coli, Kales, &c., will retain their vitality longer than any other seeds, 
and will grow well when three years old, or even six years, if well kept 
Beet-seed has a faint tinge of pale green if new, but is a dull brown if 
old, and its vitality is very doubtful if old. New Celery-seed has a 
faint tinge of green, and is very aromatic, but it loses the green and 
becomes Jess fragrant if more than a year old, and is doubtful, 

SEED-SOWING. 

The best method of sowing will, to some extent, depend upon the 
Vindoi aeed to\>esown. Directions iortlie sowing of seeds of dower- 
ing annuals and culinary vegetables will be given, wben those plants 
are respectively treated of. In the meanwhile, the iollowlng sugges- 
tions in a general way may, perhaps, be found useful. 
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Seeds of any size, such as those of Broad Beans, Yellow Lupins, 
and of very many shrubs and trees, the rinds of which have become hard 
and tough by keeping, if sown in rather dry soil, will remain a very 
long time before they germinate. It is an excellent plan to throw 
seeds of this description in a basin of hot water, pick out those that 
float, and throw them away as useless ; let the rest steep for twelve 
hours, and then immediately sow them. 

Wlien pots or seed-pans are used, about the best soil for sowing 
seeds in, and the one most generally available in this country, will be 
found, T believe, to consist of one part leaf-mould, one part common 
garden-earth, and an eighth part silver-sand, vvell mixed. A light soil, 
for covering the seeds with may be made of equal parts of coarsely- 
pounded charcoal and leaf-mould. If the seeds remain long before they 
germinate, the charcoal will have the tendency to keep the soil from 
becoming green and sour, as it so often does from continued watering. 

It is laid down as a rule by some of the best gardeners in this coun- 
tiy, as well as elsewhere, that seeds should always he sown in what is 
called a “ d^y bed ” Mr. R. Scott at the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
used, during the hot months, to lay up under a shed, and sheltered 
from wet, a store of dry earth, that he might have it, as he said, in a 
perfectly dry state on all occasions for his sowings. Mr. J. Newman 
of the Botanical Gardens at the Mauritius, says : — 

1 hnfl tKiit all seech, paiticulaily those that have come a long voyage ought 
tu he sown in moist, but not uu't earth, and not watered tor three ilays atter 
sowing. In wet weiither it is advisable to have matting to cover the seed beds 
until the plants have appeared above ground, when they may be watered as 
usual. Hy tins simple precaution, even many old seeds wall vegetate ; whereas 
seeds sow’ll in wet earth, or watered immediately, frequently rot , by having so 
much water at tirst I liave tried seeds from the same packet in a dry place and 
a wet one at tlie same time, and it reijuires only one trial to prove the superiority 
<»t tlie toj’iner.’ * 

This certainly doeis not accord with what has been my own experi- 
ence . nor m the North-Western Provinces would it be altogether 
practicable, on account of the dryness of the climate, and of the light 
surface-soil, with the seeds in it, being liable to be blown away by the 
wind. The practice, which I have found unilormly attended with 
success, has alway s been, except when moist enough not to need it, to 
drench the soil immediately previous to the sowing. 

f should certainly hesitate, however, in recommending this practice 
had I not the sanction of those whose opinions on such a matter ought 
to have far greater weight than my own. Mr. R. Ross, formerly head 
gardener of the Botanical Gardens, says in his directions for the 
sowing of seeds : “ When sown, give a little water, with the hne 

* ‘ Transactions of the Agn-Hort. Seciety,’ Vol. II, p, 76. 
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Tose of a watering pot : afterwards keep damp, but not wet/* ** And 
Mr. M’Meekin, formerly head gardener of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, speaks of his success in raising annuals from actually flooding 
the ground “ when the seeds were sown f a treatment which Mr. John 
'Scott strongly condemns as opposed to theory and practice.! And 
lastly Mr. John M^Elroy directs even for the humid climate of England : 
“ before you sow the seed, ‘ let the soil be well soaked with water.’ ’’J 
It appears to me that if proper attention be given to drainnge, the 
only effect of the soil being in moist condition when the sowing is 
made, is to soften the hard integument of the seed and thus enable it 
to germinate the more speedily. Unless the soil be drenched to excess, 
so as to be kept in a sodden state, it will be found, except perhaps 
during the Rains, to dry up far too soon for the seed to rot through 
wet. 

Pots in which seeds are sown may be, and indeed are the better for 
being, kept in a dark place till the seeds show indications of germinat- 
ing. They should then be immediately removed to where they may 
bave as much light and air as possible, provided they be sheltered from 
strong winds, heavy rains, and direct sunshine. 

POTS AND POT-CULTURE. 

For the cultivation of some of the choicer kinds of plants, as well 
as for seed-sowing, pots are absolutely necessary. As utensils of 
•earthenware, similar to that of which flower-pots are made, are in 
universal use among the natives, potters are always to be met with. 
Hence pots may, nearly everywhere, be easily obtained to order, at a 
wery reasonable rate. The pots, however, vary much in different 
localities as regards the goodness and durability of the material of 
which they are made. Some soon break to pieces by any little force 
applied to them, or crumble away by exposure to weather ; while others 
have a ring like that of a bell, and last uninjured for a great length 
•of time. Much depends, I believe, upon the quantity of salt existing 
in the earth of which they are made. It is ad visible to have a large 
stock in hand of all sizes, ranging from the smallest to the largest. 
These should not be allowed to lie out, neglected and exposed to the 
weather, but should be stored neatly away, somewhere under cover, 
ready for use when wanted. Any old pots, likewise, when out of use, 
ehould be immediately well washed and put away Uncleansed, dirty 
pots are condemned by all good gardeners. 

* Journal of the Agri-Hort, Society,’ Vol. V, p. 1, 
f ‘Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society,’ Vol. I, New Series, p, 192. 

J ‘ Gardener’s Magazine,’ conducted by Shirley Hibberd, tot 1866, p. 296, 
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For the sowing of seeds, broad and shallow pots are obviously the 
best adapted. In the bazars wide, round pans, somewhat of a pie-dish 
form, may commonly be met with at a very cheap price, excellently 
Adapted for the purpose. They must, before being used, have a small 
hole broken through the bottom for drainage. Pans of this descrip- 
tion are also of the greatest use to hold water for pots with aquatic- 
plants to stand in. 

Season for Potting. 

With regard to the season most suited for potting, the following 
very important directions are given by Sir J. Paxton : — 

“ There ought to be no such thing as a fixed period for universal pottii]g. 
Each specimen ouglit to be treated according to its individual 'wants No 
specimen should be re-potted till it begins, or is about to begin, growing.”* 

“ Potting is too frequently determined by date of month instead of by 
progress of the season and state of vegetation. 

“ It is an infallible maxim that plants should not be re-potted till some 
enlargement or development of their organs is apparent. 

“ Early potting is injurious to plants. Water is liberally supplied when 
they are wholly unprepared for its absorption. Thousands of tender plants 
are annually thus destroyed. If the potting be deferred till vegetation has 
commenced, plants will imbibe and evaporate the water applied with all 
requisite facility. They will receive no check if the potting be skilfully 
executed. 

“ By potting at the proper period, the appearance of the plant will 
indicate the nature and extent of its subsequent growth, and the size of the 
pot required 

“Ordinary plants producing numberless fibrous roots, which are rather 
benefited by nearness to the outside of the pot, should be often and very 
gradually shifted. 

“The only circumstance which can justify re-potting is a decided indica- 
tion of growth. Woody and herbaceous species must, Tike the Orchidacete, 
never be potted till they show signs of advancement. 

“ A few exceptions may be made in the case of tuberous-rooted or 
bulbous perennials, which may be potted immediately before the period at 
which they usually form roots, as it is necessary to take away the dry soil in 
which they have been preserved, and to supply them with fresh, till they 
•can be watered freely 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable accuracy of the above remarks, 
it 80 happens that in India there are especial seasons suitable for re- 
moving most kinds of plants. As a general rule for guidance, it may 
be observed, that plants that are natives of a Cold climate, and that 
Are in the full vigour of their growth during the Cold-season in this 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ Vol. X, p. 48. t Ibid^ Vol. VI, p. 71. 
X ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ Vol. VIII, p, 47, 
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country, should be re-potted at the oommencenjent of the Cold-season 
— some time in November ; and that plants that are natives of India 
or of a similar Hot climate are best re-potted either in February, at 
the commencement of the Hot-season, or about the end of J une, at 
the commencement of the Rains. 

The necessity of re-potting a plant, if the pot that it is in be not 
unmanageably large, may be easily determined by turning the ball of 
earth entire out of the pot, and examining the roots. This is done 
by passing the base of the stem through the middle fingers of the 
right hand, and then turning the pot upside down, and knocking the 
rim of it gently upon the top of a wall, or upon the edge of a table, 
till it can be lifted clean off by the left hand. “It is a standing 
principle,’* says Sir J. Paxton, “ with experienced culturists, tliat no 
specimen should be allowed a larger pot till the one in which it is 
growing is filled with fibrous roots ; and that subsequent shifting be 
trifling and oft-repeated, in preference to only one or two abrupt 
transitions annually. This is one of the prime secrets in the right 
management of flowers — the sine qua non to distinguished or even 
common success in cultivation.”* 

“If the soil,” he further says, “be closely compressed into a hard 
mass, it must be shaken from the roots. For this put the base of the 
ball on the ground, and strike gently all round with the hand. All 
plants that are thus freed from earth, ought not to be planted in 
larger pots.” 

Operation op Potting. 

When plants are merely to be removed from one pot into another, 
if the operation be at all carefully performed, they will suffer scarcely 
the slightest check in consequence But if plants be dug up from, 
the border to be potted, they require some little attention to be paid 
to them afterwards, on account of the injury almost of necessity done 
to their roots. The best plan is to put them, as soon as potted, in a 
dark room or godown during the day, and bring them out into the 
open air at night. By this mode of treatment they will mostly 
recover themselves in two or three days. 

Plants, again, that are purchased of native nurserymen or dealers, 
are nearly always delivered with their roots kneaded up in a ball of 
dense, clayey kind of earth. If the plants be potted in this condi- 
tion, just as received, it will probably be many months before the 
roots will be able to overcome such impediment to their free growth. 
The only way that I know of removing this dense clayey ball, without 
in the least injuring the root, is to immerse it in a vessel of water. 


• Maga?sine of Botany,’ Vol. VII, p. 35 
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In about an hour’s time it will dissolve and loosen away, and upon the 
plant being gently shaken, leave the roots quite free and clean. The 
plant should then, without a moment’s delay, be potted — care being 
taken to press the soil close round the roots, and then to supply a 
copious watering. The plant should be removed to a dark room, to 
be kept there durins: the day, and put out at night, till found that it 
can bear the light without flagging. 

In preparing a pot to receive a plant, the first thing to do is to put in 
it broken pieces of potsherd, charcoal, or old mortar or concrete — the last 
for preference — to the height of fully an inch and-a-half for the purpose 
of drainage. Care must be taken that what is placed immediately above 
the hole be a crooked piece of potsherd, and not a flat piece of tile, such 
as malees often lay on, thus eftectually closing the hole, and impeding 
drainage. Above the layer of broken potsherds or charcoal spread a small 
quantity of dry moss (if to be had), or cocoa-nut fibre, or any similar 
material, to prevent the soil that is to be pub in from immediately falling 
into and clogging up the drainage below. For the information of those 
who do not understand the operation of potting, I give the following 
directions — Having got your pot ready with the material for drain- 
age, and having the soil handy, take the pot containing the plant to 
be re-potted, and upset it on to your right hand palm, passing the 
stem of the plant through the second and middle fingers ; then gently 
knock the rim of the pot against any hard substance until the ball 
of earth containing the roots rests loosely on your palm. Then re- 
move the pot with your left hand. If the soil round the roots has 
become a hard mass, stand it in a basin of cold water if in the sum- 
mer, and in tepid water if in winter, until the roots are quite free 
from the earth. Then, having filled in sufficient fresh soil into the 
new pot so as to allow the roots to rest on it, and leave an inch space 
at the top between the rim of the pot and that portion of the stem, 
immediately above the soil, hold the plant to be potted in the left 
hand in the new pot, taking care to have it as much as possible in the 
centre : then having gently spread out the roots in the pot, com- 
mence filling in the fresh soil, giving the pot an occasional shake 
to allow the soil to settle firmly round the roots, until within an inch 
of the rim. Then press down the soil, firmly but gently, so as not 
to injure the roots. Having done this, knock the bottom of the pot 
once or twice on the potting table, and then give a copious watering 
with a fine rose, after which place the newly-potted plant in a shady 
situation, where the sun’s rays cannot get to it, until it begins to show 
signs of starting into new growth, when it may gradually have sun- 
shine. I can safely say, that by this method of potting, I have never 
osb a plant. The same process should be followed in the case of 
plants, the roots of which are not in a hardened mass, with this 
F, G 6 
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exception, that only the superfluous soil and crocks are to be removed 
before placing the plant in the new pot. I have always made it a 
rule never to allow the soil, usually found pressed round the roots of 
plants purchased from itinerant native plant dealers, to remain, but 
have always removed it by soaking the ball of earth in water. When- 
ever you find a potted plant in an unhealthy condition, change it 
into a fresh pot and soil. I recommend this as a general rule. There 
are, of course, certain conditions to be observed ; such, for instance, 
as to whether the plant is too much in shade, or whether the soil is 
too wet, or too dry below the surface, &c. But the remedy of pot- 
ting afresh I have invariably found served the purpose in view, viz., 
that of encouraging a healthy growth. 

The soil best adapted for the general run of potted plants is com- 
mon garden-loam, with which are well mixed and incorporated about 
one-eighth of vegetable mould, the same quantity of well-rotted cow- 
dung, and a little silver sand. To keep the soil open, nothing better 
can be mixed with it than a small quantity of garden-refuse, charred 
and broken into rather small pieces , or better, old mortar or concrete, 
broken into pieces the size of peas and hazelnuts. 

Hot water for curing sickly plants has been much used lately. In 
the London Florist a short time ago the following paragraph on the 
subject appeared: “M. Willermoz some time since stated that plants in 
pots may be restored to health by means of hot water ; ill-health, he 
maintains, ensues from acid substances in the soil, which, being absorb- 
ed by the roots, act as poison. The small roots witlior and cease to 
act, and the upper and younger shoots consequently turn yellow, or 
become spotted, indicative of their morbid state. In such cases the 
usual remedy is to transplant into fresh soil, in clean pots with good 
drainage, and this often with the best results. But his experience of 
several years has proved the unfailing efficacy of the simpler treatment 
which consists in watering abundantly with hot water at a tempera- 
ature of 145° Fahr., having previously stirred the soil of the pots so 
far as may be done without injury to the roots. Water is then given 
until it runs freely from the pots. In his experiments, the water at 
first came out clear ; afterwards it was sensibly tinged with brown 
and gave an appreciable acid reaction. After this thorough washing, the 
pots were kept warm, and the plants very soon made new roots, imme- 
diately followed by vigorous growth.” 


Watering of Potted Plants, 

There is no operation in horticulture that requires judgment more 
than the giving to a plant just the amount of water beneficial to it, 
and no more. If too little be given, the plant will be starved and 
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stunted ; if too much, it will rot and die. As a general rule, the 
quantity of water a plant demands depends entirely upon the more 
-or less vigorous state of growth it is in at the time. When observed 
to be making no growth, only just water enough should be given to 
keep it alive ; when showing symptoms of starting into growth, then 
is the time to supply water with a liberal hand 

It is during the rains that the greatest difficulty is experienced. 
Plants that are natives of a cold climate, especially herbaceous ones 
and perennials, such as Geraniums, Carnations, &c., at this season, 
though in all but a dormant condition, cannot exist in a soil that is 
perfectly dry ; and yet, when kept under shelter, are very apt to perish 
from the soil turning rank and sour, however little the water supplied. 
When the drainage of the pots in which such plants are grown is 
perfect, the plants will sometimes do even better put out and fully 
-exposed to tiie rains ; for in that case, the soil, though constantly 
drenched, does not become sodden with wet, nor (‘ver otherwise than 
sweet and wholesouie. 

In watering plants, especially young delicate plants, it is advisable 
to use a watering-can with a fine rose. The ordinary roses attached 
to cans sold in the bazar are worse than useless for watering potted 
plants with, as the water rushes out with so much force as to 
cause considerable damage to the roots* It would be wortli while 
having a brass rose specially made with very fine holes, which 
could be attached to any watering pot. A little expense incurred 
in the purchase of a few really good cans, will save the lives of 
hundreds of plants. But it cannot be too stiongly impressed upon 
malees that it is the roots of the plants fliat require water, and not 
the flowers or leaves, to which they often so injuriously apply it. 
The only object in casting water upon the leaves is to cleanse them of 
dust and dirt, so as to keep open their pores for lespiration But the 
pores being situated principally upon the under surface of leaves, the 
dashing of water upon them from above is not a very effectual mode 
of operating. 

The only perfectly effectual mode of cleansing the foliage of a 
plant is frequently (once a week, perhaps) to wash each individual leaf 
carefully and tenderly with sponge and water above and below. But 
upon this subject 1 cannot do better than subjoin what is stated by 
Dr. Lindley 

“ It is well known to gardeners that the efflciency of leaves is much pro- 
moted by their being kept clean. The great cause of the iiuhealthiness of 
plants in towns is the amount of dirt which unavoidably collects upon their 
surface. If such impurities are constantly washed off, plants will grow as 
well in cities as iu country places. This was found experimentally by M. 
Garreau, who, in the course of his inquiries into the functions of the skins 
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of plants found that soap and water had ^reat value, plants well washed^ 
acquiring a power of absorption much beyond what they possessed in their 
unwashed condition. It was found that soap and water had a far greater 
cleansing elFect than meie water; thus a fig-leaf which had been lathered, 
absorbed 90 parts, while after a mere water-bath it took up only half the 
quantity ; and a bramble, which soap and water provided with 130 parts 
absorbed, could only consume 10 parts when cleansed with water alone. 
It was til us sliown that perfect cleanliness is as indispensable to plants as 
to animals, and that dirty gardening is necessarily bad gaidening. Plants 
breathe by their leaves, and if their surface is clogged by dirt of whatever 
kind, their breathing is impeded or prevented. Plants perspire by their 
leaves, and dirt prevents their perspiration. Plants feed by their leaves, and 
dirt })revents their feeding. So that breathing, perspiration, and food are 
fatally interrupted by the accuniulatioii of foreign matter upon leaves. Let 
any one, after reading this, cast an eye upon the state of plants in sitting- 
looms, or ill-kept greenhouses ; let them diaw a white handkerchief over the 
surface of such plants, or a piece of smooth white leather, if they desire to 
know how far they are from being as clean as their nature requires. Half 
the business of a good gardener consists in sponging and washing the leaves 
of his plants.”* 

I will only observe, in addition to this, that there is no place where 
plants are more liable to get into a filthy condition than where those 
of the choicest kind are usq^illy kept, that is, in the verandah of a 
house. This place, as well as the ground immediately in front of it, 
is swept out every morning by the mehter, when a fresh and abundant 
deposit of dirt upon the leaves of the plants is the inevitable conse- 
quence How deleterious this must be to many of the Orchids, which 
in their native homes live high up on trees far out of the region of 
dust and dirt, may easily be conceived. 

Sir J. Paxton advises “ to maintain a regular supply of moisture, 
and likewise obviate the necessity of pouring water on the soil, so as 
to endanger the rotting of the plant at its base, each pot should be 
furnished with a pan filled with water. Specimens are preserved 
sometimes in this way with the greatest security, as the mere appli- 
cation of water to the surface of a pot, in which a delicate, plant is 
growing, often causes it to decay at the juncture of the stems and 
roots.” t A modification of this plan I have for some time past adopt- 
ed, and found highly advantageous, especially with flowering annuals, 
in the month of February, when the weather begins to become hot 
and dry. At that period though the malee, when not watched, often 
does little more than just sprinkle the surface of the soil, still, by any 
amount of watering from above, it would be almost impracticable even 
so much as to damp the roots at the bottom of the pot. 


* ‘ Theory and Practice of Horticulture,’ p. 58, 2ncl Ed, 
*(• ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ Vol. VIII, p. 227. 
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Several earthenware glazed pans, of the same depth as the flower- 
pots, are procured from the bazar. These are filled with water just so 
full that, when a flower-pot is placed in one of them, the water rises 
up to a level with the rim of the flower-pot. Each flower-pot may be 
allowed to remain immersed about six hours, by which time the water 
will force itself up through the hole at the bottom of the pot, and 
thoroughly saturate the whole contents of the pot. All the pots are 
thus placed in the waterpans in succession, and watered effectually. 
A plant that has been thus treated will not require water again for 
three or four days. There need be no fear of the plants suffering from 
water lying stagnant at their roots, concerning which such strong 
cautions are usually given by those who insist upon the necessity of 
thorough drainage, as the water will dry up by evaporation long before 
it has time to stagnate. An advantage, moreover, resulting from this 
mode of occasionally watering potted plants of all kinds is, that the 
action of the water, forcing its way upwards, tends to loosen and lighten 
the soil, counteracting that compression to which it lias been subject, 
from the daily beating down upon it of water from the watering-pot. 

Sometimes, when water has to be fetched from a distance foi* water- 
ing potted plants, a bhistee is employed to go round with the malee 
to refill his watering-pot from the owtshnl^ immediately that it becomc'ij 
empty. This will be found a very bad arrangement. The bhistee, 
to get the work over as soon as possible, when not observed, will water 
the pots himself from his mushuk^ and thus, by the violence of the 
water dashed down upon them, often destroy tender and valuable 
plants. I have entirely obviated the difficulty by purchasing from 
the bazar an eathenware \essel, the largest that could be procured, 
capable of holding, perhap.s, four or five mnshnks full of water. This 
was sunk to the rim in a spot close to where the potted plants were 
placed, and the bhistee directed to fill it every afternoon with water. 
The malee dipped the watering-pot into it when he pleased, and sup- 
plied himself without difficulty or delay. The eathenware vessel must 
have its sides supported by being sunk into the earth, or it would soon 
‘break to pieces by the weight of the water within it. 


Drainage of Potted Plants. 

There is no point the importance of which is so strongly insisted on 
by all gardeners as the drainage of potted plants. The usual means, 
however, adopted for the purpose prove in this countr}^ often utterly 
ineffectual ; the materials placed at the bottom of the pot, such as 
pieces of brick, charcoal, and potsherds, failing to act in the way of 
•drainage altogether. For in the first place, during the hot season, 
from the constant daily watering that is indispensable, the upper 
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portion of the soil in the pot becomes so dense and compact, that no- 
water, however liberally supplied, makes its way down to the drainage; 
or even to the soil, for some height above it. A partial remedy for this 
is to lay flat broken pieces of potsherd, old mortar or concrete, or small 
clinkers, over the surface of the soil. The water then falls with alt 
its force upon these, and trickles between them into the soil below, 
without any great tendency to solidify it and render it impervious. 
And, again, during the rains, if potted plants be put out, with the 
bottoms of the pots resting upon the ground, or, indeed, upon any flat' 
surface, no Avater Avill ever pass out of them from below. Upon this 
point one may easily satisfy oneself by merely placing out an empty 
flower pot in the rains. Jt will soon become filled with water, which- 
will remain in it very many days, till dried up by evaporation. Such 
being the case with an empty pot, how much more is it likely to be so- 
with one that contains anj^thing witliin it. 

One remedy for this is, of course, very obvious, being merely to lay 
two bricks side by side, about three or four inches apart, and upon- 
them place the pot with the hole just half-way between. This also serves 
to exclude worms, with which, when pots rest upon the ground in wet 
weather, they soon become filled. Another remedy is to have pots made 
with drainage-holes round the side, about an inch from the bottom. 

For Begonias, Achimenes, and 
choice and tender plants of that des- 
cription, which require the shelter of a 
verandah, anexcellentmethod, asshown 
in Fig. 19, is to procure a shallow 
pan for the plant to grow in, and to 
drop it into a flower-pot, about double 
its depth, so that the rim of the pan 
rests exactly upon the rim of the 
flower-pot. By this means drainage 
is rendered effectual, and insects 
excluded. Fig. 19. 

Dwarf choice plants, such as Tetranema, it is always desirable to- 
grow in pots correspondingly small. To prevent the fluctuations of 
temperature consequent upon speedy evaporation in pots so small, it 
is usual to plunge them in larger ones filled with sand. 

PLANTING. 

Season. 

Planting consists, for the most part, in transferring young shrubs 
ov tpees from the pots, in which they have been growing, into the- 





Plants required to plant an acre. 
Indian Cultivation. 


LEB. 

Feet 

apart. 

Number 
of plants 
required. 

Examples. 

Br, Sugarcane, Sun* 





at 19i ft. 

115 


Verbena. 

.. 20 „ 

109 

Peaoh, Pomegranate, Custard apple. 

ea, Amaryllis. 

.. 21 „ 

99 


u Eacharis Lily. 

22 „ 

90 


bubarb. 

„ 23 „ 

82 


wroot. 

,,24 

76 


seberry, Heliotrope, 





,t 25 ,, 

69 

Orange, Roseapple, Breadfruit. 

Jasmine. 

26 „ 

64 


jrry. Globe Artichoke. 

M 27 

59 


Quill Hamboo. 

28 

55 


jh, Tapioca. 

„ 29 „ 

61 


Hemp, Sweetbriar. 

M 30 „ 

48 

Pumelo, Cypress, Goldmohur Tree, 

>r, Plum. 

„ 31 „ 

45 


e, Pumpkin. 

„32 .. 

42 


nato, Papaw. 

„33 „ 

40 


Zealand Flax, Cotton, 

„ 34 „ 

37 


itmeg. 

.. 35 „ 

35 

Araucaria, Lithi, Sapodilla Plum. 

3ush. 

„ 36 

33 


a, Shoeflower. 

37 

31 


Jinchona. 

38 „ 

29 


oe Vine* 

„ 39 „ 

I 


IP, Casnarina. 

.. 40 „ 

27 

Bev. CoJvillea, Indian Almond Tree. 

imbi, Lemon. 

.. 41 „ 

25 1 



42 „ 

24 1 



,, ^3 ,,, 

23 



,,44 „ 

22 


j. Willow, Upright 





i „ 45 ,, 

2\ 

Graft MangOi Jack, Ifleem. 


l„46 „ 

20 



,,47 „ 

19 



„ 48 „ 

19 


,^tor Pear, Pagoda 





,.49 „ 

18 



,, 50 „ 

17 

Common Mango, Tamarind, Banyan, 




and trees of the largest growth, 
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places in the open ground where they are to remain permanently. 
This, with many plants of a robust nature, may be done almost in- 
differently at any season. But the two seasons more especially suited 
for the operation are the setting in of the rains, and at the commence- 
ment of the Cold-season. As a general rule, it may be laid down that 
plants, natives of this country, are planted out most successfully just 
previous to their breaking for their summer growth, a little after the 
commencement of the rains ; while plants, natives of a colder climate, 
and that are in the greatest vigour of growth during the Cold-season, as 
roses, for instances, should be planted out about October. Most plants 
of the former class may, however, be planted out in February, but 
in that case those of a less robust habit demand a vast deal of atten- 
tion, both in sheltering them from the vsun, and in keeping them well 
watered during the hot months. 

PllEPARING THE GrOUNH. 

The usual method with malees, if not looked after, when planting 
out a young shrub or fruit-tree, is to dig a hole in the ground only 
just large enough to receive the ball of earth in which the roots are 
contained ; whereas the proper plan is to dig the hole as much as two 
feet in diameter, and a foot and a half deep, for moderate-sized shrubs, 
and proportionately larger for those of a larger size and for fruit-trees. 
The soil that is taken out should be broken up somewhat small, and 
mixed with old stable refuse, decayed cow-dung, and rotten leaves, and 
then thrown into the hole again. If the ground be then drenched 
with water for a day or two previous, it will sink to the level at which 
it will reraajn, and the plant may be put down at once to the proper 
height without any fear of its crown becoming buried beneath the 
soil by subsequent sinking, as might otherwise happen. The plant 
should be copiously watered at the time, and for some little time 
afterwards, when the soil becomes dry. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The following remarks by Sir J. Paxton, on the advantages of 
transplanting, are as applicable in this country as they are in Europe ; — 

“ It is an admirable plan,” says he, “ to move a plant yearly from place 
to place, BO that it never remains more than one year in the same spot. Each 
specimen should be annually shifted from the precise mass of earth in which 
it is^ growing, if it be even taken to merely a few yards. We are decidedly of 
opinion that on the last circumstance the success of all experiments in gain- 
ing a suf^rior race of plants is more dependent than on any of the properties 
of the soil, although these must be taken into account as auxiliaries. Closely 
connected with the annual removal is the division of the plants ; if 
herbaceous, the destruction of the central and older portions, which become 
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feeble and advance towards decay, and the transplantation only of the young 
•exterior and healthy parts. For some kinds this care may possibly be super- 
fluous, for others it is essential.”* 

There are few things in which tlie mMee will manifest his indolence 
more than when employed in transplanting. If not keenly watched, he 
will, to make easy work of it, begin digging round the plant almost 
•close to the stem, so that the ball of earth he has to take up be as 
small as possible, cutting through or tearing away all the large long 
roots that come in his way, rather than extracting them carefully out. 

In lifting a plant great care and often much patience are required, 
so that the roots sustain the least possible injury. It will sometimes, 
however, unavoidably happen that the roots become so much broken 
or disturbed in the operation that the plant would suffer severely, if 
removed at once to the spot intended for it, and immediately exposed 
to the sun and air. In .such case it will be found advantageous to put 
it into as small a pot as will contain it, fill in the pot with soil, and 
well water it ; then convey it to a darkened room, and keep it there 
during the day, bringing it out in the evening to remain in the open air 
and receive the benefit of the dew during the night. After a few days 
it may be left out in some well-shaded spot during the whole day, and in 
no great length of time, when its wounded roots have become healed, 
it will bear any amount of exposure. It may then be shifted from its 
pot, and planted in the place where it is intended to remain. The worst 
it will have suffered will be merely the temporary shedding of its leaves. 

The following method is recommended as one of remarkable efficacy 
in reviving plants dried by having their roots too long out of the ground : 

In a tub holding about 20 gallons, fill three-fourths fuH with water. 
Add 20 lb. weight of cow-dung, mixed with an equal quantity of fine rice 
soil. By working the mixture for a long time and carefully, you reduce it to 
the consistency of whitewash. In this steep the roots of your plants just 
before putting them into the ground. The earth thrown after them into the 
hole sticks to the roots, which immediately begin to swell. At the very first 
movement of sap, rootlets appear through the coating, which gives them 
immediate manure ; and not only brings on, but secures the further formation 
•of root8.”f 


CUTTINGS. 

Season. 

Some plants may be propagated by cuttings at nearly all times of 
the year, but the majority most successfully in the rains. Some of 
our choicer plants, natives of a cold climate, and that are in vigorous 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ VoL IX, p. 86. 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ May 21, 1859. 
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growth only in the Cold-season, cannot be multiplied by cuttings 
successfully except at that season. 

Cuttings, for instance, of Stephanotis strike readily in the rains, 
and cuttings of Habrothamnus, Aloysia, and Verbena in the cold 
season ; but put down the former in the cold season ; and the latter 
in the rains, and in neither case will they succeed. 

Description. 

Some cuttings strike so readily that it is almost immaterial how they 
are put into the ground But most cuttings, it has been ascertained, 
strike more readily by being inserted sloping-wise into the ground, 
than when they are planted upright. Indeed it is well to lay them 
so sloping-wise, that their summits be not 
more than an inch high above the ground, 
and then earth up, and cover all but the two 
uppermost buds. The cuttings thus pro- 
tected are not nearly so liable to become dried 
up and to perish, as when almost their whole 
length is left exposed to the air. 

The end of the cutting which is to be 
inserted in the soil should be cut across 
with a clean cut just below a leaf-bud 
(Fig. 20, a). Some gardeners are of opin- 
ion that slips strike more readily than 
cuttings. A slip is a small shoot pulled 
off a plant at its point of junction with Fig. 20. 

the stem, 
bringing away 
with it a heel 
of wood and 
bark from the 
stem (Fig. 

20, b), 

None of the 
leaves, or as 
few as possi- 
ble, should be 
removed from 
the upper end 
of a cutting (as 
in Fig. 21). 

Fig. 21. 
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Miss Maling describes a method of treating cuttings, which she 
say is an American discovery, and a most efficacious one : — 

“ Lay a set of woody cuttings either amongst slightly-damped moss or else 
in a wide-mouthed bottle with a piece of diamp sponge at the bottom of it ; 
the cuttings being dropped lightly in, are left for ten days or a fortnight in 
a cool, airy place. A piece of muslin should be tied over the bottle te 
exclude dust and insects, but allowing air to enter. 

“ When what gardeners term a slight callus is formed, the cuttings are all 
but safe, and put out healthy roots if they are potted directly. A heap of dam- 
pish moss or Cocoanut fibre does as well as the bottle plan, only the air must 
not be (]uitc excluded, and no chance must be allowed of mouldiness.* 

The age or condition of the wood from which cuttings are most 
suitably taken varies according to the nature of the plant to be pro- 
pagated. On this point Sir J. Paxton observes : — 

“ Some propagate freely by — 

1. Cuttings of the young and tender wood : as Melastoina, Barleria, 
Astrapsea, Inga, &o. 

2. When the wood begins to assume a brownish colour, or is half -ripened as 
Izora, BauMnia, Passiflora, Ruellia, &c. 

3. Some only strike freely when the w'ood is perfectly ripe , as Q-revillea 
Vitis, and Kosa, 

Character of the Plants Produced. 

On this subject Sir J. Paxton affords the following very valuable 
information : — 

“ In plants, where there are two kinds of branches, one sort ascending 
and another branching along the ground like runners of Strawberries, 
the difference is much the same as that between common shoots and suckers ia 
ordinary shrubs and trees. 

The lower trailing shoots, employed for propagation, form plants very 
like those from suckers ; healthy, vigorous, and disposed to occupy a large 
space, without blooming, 

“ Cuttings of the upper shoots produce flowering laterals in a very short 
time And a fine blooming specimen may even be raised in one season by 
taking off the extremities of the longest shoots as cuttings. Indeed the 
dimensions and early blooming of the plant may be regulated by the distance 
at which the cutting is taken from the main stem. 

“ Cuttings from the extremity flower speedily, and in a dwarf con- 
dition. 

“ Cuttings taken from a shoot in an early stage of its growth will con- 
stitute larger specimens, and be longer m bearing flower8.”J 


* ‘ Indoor Plants, and how to grow them, ’ p. 12. 
t ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ Vol. II, p. 55. 
t ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ Vol. VIII, p. 205. 
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Methods of Striking and Soil. 

A large number of the plants kept for distribution in the gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society are raised from cuttings laid down 
in common garden-soil during the rains in an open situation without 
shelter either from sun or wet weather. And possibly a situation thus 
exposed to the full action of the atmosphere is the very best for them ; 
for of all things most baneful to cuttings is that tendency in the earth 
to become sour, which occurs during the rains, in situations at all 
sheltered and secluded. The native nurserymen I have observed, in 
striking their cuttings, make use of a mellow soapy description of clay^ 
seemingly the substratum thrown up in the cleaning of tanks. This 
appears to be singularly tenacious of wet, and yet to have no tendency 
whatever to turn sour. 

To propagate the choicer kinds of plants, however, a more careful 
mode of proceeding must be adopted. Cuttings of these put down 
in the open ground will not succeed, but require to be struck in sand, 
under glass. The method of effecting this on a large scale," adopted 
by Mr. Ross, formerly head gardener of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
is described by him at considerable length in the gri-Horticultural 
Society’s Journal,’ Vol. IT., p. 384. This method, briefly stated, 
is as follows : — A small piece of ground in an open situation is en- 
closed round with a wall two feet high. This is filled in with the 
finest sand procurable. In the sand the cuttings are inserted, well 
watered, pressed down, covered with bell-glasses, and shaded with 
a roof of matting, fixed about two feet above them. “ The glasses,” 
Mr. Ross says, “are not to be taken off more than once or twice 
weekly to give water, and keep the cuttings clean of any decayed 
leaves.” 

An improvement upon this plan now in use in the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens, and in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
is to fill small pots with sand, place the cuttings close around the 
inside of them, sink the pots to the rim in the bed of sand, and cover 
them with bell-glasses. When the cuttings are struck, the pots may 
be taken out, and other pots with fresh cuttings fitted into their places. 
In this way, when the cuttings are removed, the bed of sand is not 
disturbed, as it would be were pots not employed. Moreover, it is- 
maintained, that cuttings strike far more readily by being laid in con- 
tact with the sides of the pots. 

Of course, the same end may be obtained by more simple means 
than the above ; for, except in point of convenience, the result will 
be the same if the pots of sand, with the cuttings in them, be sunk 
in the earth in any suitable spot in the garden, and there covered^ 
with bell-glasses and shaded. 
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One of the simplest modifications of the above plan is to fill a 
flower-pot half-full of sand ; insert cuttings of length sufiicient to 
reach, within a little, the rim of the pot ; sink the pot in the earth, 
and cover with a pane of glass. Each morning the under side of the 
glass will be covered with condensed moisture ; all that is required 
is to turn it upside down. Sir J. Paxton states: “Mr. Mearns first 
recommended this, and found it answer so well that he greatly prefers 
it to any other covering.”* 

The sinking of the pots to the rim I consider of great importance; 
as one point essential to success in striking cuttings is that the soil 
in which the}’^ are inserted should, if anything, be of a somewhat 
higher temperature than the surrounding atmosphere. Whereas if 
the pots be left above ground, the evaporation that takes place through 
their porous sides must necessarily much reduce the temperature of 
ithe soil within them, and so be very prejudicial to the cuttings. 

Sir J. Paxton also observes : — 

“ 1-^11 hard-wooded kinds of plants make roots best in clean sand. 

“ 2.^oft- wooded require a light soil.”t 

Mr. Errington, some time head gardener of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, informed me that of some thousands of cuttings he put down one 
year in pure sand most succeeded ; but that in the following year nearly 
all that he so put down failed. He, therefore, had adopted the material 
employed in the Botanical Gardens, which he said, uniformly proved 
efficacious ; that is to say, three parts of sand to one of fine charcoal. 
This, then, in all cases will be the material safest to use. Notwith- 
standing, I fancy, in the instance where Mr. Errington failed with 
sand only, the sand was not pure ; as, indeed, it hardly ever can be 
when used just in the condition in which it is brought from the bed 
.of the river. And the greater or less degree of impure matter incor- 
porated in the sand may make all the difference in the cuttings for 
which it is employed, not succeeding in one case, and succeeding in 
.the other. T have myself on occasions well washed the sand ; and 
it needs only to do so to find out how far from pure it is ; but this 
is a very troublesome operation, which the admixture of a little char- 
coal renders needless, as it is the nature of charcoal to correct all 
inpurity. 

Bell-glasses were not easily procurable in this country some years ago, 
and therefore a very cheap and effective substitute for them was 
easily obtained from any tinman in the bazar. This consists simply 
of a, four-sided glass lantern, with the bottom removed, and a roof 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ Vol. I, p. 159. 
f ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ Vol, II, p. 56. 
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of glass instead of the tin one. The apertures between the glass and' 
the tin frame-work must, of course, be well closed up with putty. 

For the propagation of cuttings, the following contrivance, of which 
a representation in section is given in Fig. 22, is the one that, 
in preference to all others, I have come at last to adopt. 

Procure a wide, shallow pan, and lay at the bottom of it a quantity 
of crocks, potsherds, &c , for drainage. Over the drainage, near the 
circumference, put a layer of equal parts of leaf-mould and sand, and 
then fill the pan to within half an inch of the rim with pure sand. 
Put in the cuttings with their bases against the side of the pan, just 
above the mixture of leaf-mould, and sloping, so that their summits 
project out of the sand in a small circle in the centre of the pan. Then 
put down a hand-glass just large enough to enclose the circle of leafy 
ends. Sink the pan to its rim in the earth in some shady place, and 
water the sand outside the hand-glass daily. Place a piece of matting 
over the whole at night to prevent the elfect of cold from radiation, 
which would be very injurious. 



The above plan I conceive to possess the following advantages . — 

1. The bases of the cuttings are laid where it is recommended they 
should be — against the side of the pot or pan. 

2. Being laid very slopingwise, the cuttings are well covered from 
the air without their lower ends being too deep in the soil. 

3. The hand-glass need not be taken off till the cuttings are 
struck. 

4. In supplying water to the lower ends of the cuttings where it 
is wanted, none is poured over their leaf ends where it is not wanted 
and would only be injurious. 
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5. As water is applied only on the outside of the hand-glass, very 
little condensation will take place within, and the cuttings will not be 
liable to suffer on that account. 

6. The pan being sunk in the ground, no cold is caused by evapora- 
tion from its outer side. 

When neither bell-glass nor hand-glass is procurable, the following, 
as shown in section in Fig. 23, I have found a simple and efficacious 
! mode of proceeding : — 

Procure a large flower-pot, and lay at the bottom of it large loose 
pieces of brick just so high that a small flower-pot placed inside upon 
them may have its rim on the same level as the rim of the large pot. 
Fill in the interval between the pots with perfectly dry sand or earth. 

Fill the inner pot with pure 
sand, and insert the cut- 
tings. Take another pot 
just of the size that, when 
turned upside down, it may 
fit in on the earth between 
the rim of the large and 
small pot. Break out its 
bottom, and lay over it a 
piece of window-glass. Wa- 
ter the cuttings as they 
require it with tepid water, 
allowing none to fall on 
the earth between the pots. 
When condensation takes 
place upon the pane of 
glass, merely turn it over. 

Fig. 23. 

The object in keeping the earth between the pots dry is, of course, 
that no evaporation may take place from the outside of the large pot, 
and the temperature within be thereby reduced. 

The Striking op Cuttings in Water. 

This, Dr. Lindley says, is an old practice, and quotes a communi- 
cation to the Gardeners^ Chronicle^ to show the manner of it : — 

‘•I tic vial-bottles? by tlie necks, and hang them in the windows of our 
small green-house, having filled them with clean soft water. I then put m 
slips of Salvia, Calceolaria, Minulus, Myrtle, or anything I wish lo propa- 
gate of the same description of plants. In about two or three weeks or a 
month, the little silver-like roots appear, and in a week or ten days 1 plant 
them in small pots well watered ; they never seem to flag or mind the change, 
and I rarely lose a slip.” * 

♦ ‘ Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 297, 2nd Ed. 
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Furthermore, Sir J. Paxton observes : — 

‘•The cuttings bhould be of green wood, taken during the full.growing 
season ; such succeed best, and never flag beneath a hot sun. Very young 
fipring-shoots ot Erytlirinae succeed in this way. When tubular or fibrous 
roots appear about the base, transfer to any light soil. Balsams and Dahlias 
propagate freely. Plants of the Melon tribe may be formed in a very short 
period (sometimes in three days), , and being transferred to small pots of 
heath-mould will produce perfect balls of roots m less than a week.”* 

1 have myself practised this method during the Cold-season with 
Verbenas, Hahrothamnus, Salvia splendens, and Roses, and found no 
method more successful or less troublesome. The points to be attended 
to as most conducive to success I conclude to be the following • — 

1. That the cuttings be the summits of the youngest shoots in a 
state of vigorous growth at the time. 

2. That capacious bottles be used, so that there be less likelihood 
of the water becoming foul 

3. That the water be changed often to insure its being quite pure. 

4. That when changed it be tepid, so as to afford in some degree 
the bottom-heat, so essential for the speedy formation of a callus. 

5. That the cuttings be sheltered from wind and sun, but other- 
wise have all the light and air possible. 

6. That they be leraoved out of the cold air into the house at 
night ; and if the bottles lie plunged half-way up in a tepid bath, 
probably, so much the better. 

The Striking of Cuttings in Sand and Water. 

This is obviously nothing more than a modification of the practice 
last described, the sand answering no purpose but the mechanical one 
of supporting the cuttings. Having tried this method during the 
cold season, and found it in many instances completely successful, 
I subjoin a few remarks by Miss Maling on the subject, only first 
observint^ that for cuttings of plants which take a long time in strik- 
ing, the*sand must be absolutely clean and pure ; otherwise it will 
turn green and sour, and the cuttings rot in consequence •— 

“ Heliotropes, VerbeJnas, Lobelias, and Begonias do most beautifully, as do 
any of the very young soft shoots, when planted in pans of silver-sand 
soaked and overflowed with a little sheet of water. Many hard- wooded 
plants even hard to strike by other means, will grow in this way well 

The shoots, taken off as short as possible, and as fresh, and having only 
the lowest leaves snipped off, if necessary, near the stalk (not close to it) 
may be struck in all over, and if put m a v/arm and sheltered place, as over 
a ™en-hou8e stove, will grow most rapidly, and make the most charming 
bunches of little fibry roots. These things wiU often strike even in small 


* ‘ Magazine of Botany,’ Vol. 1 V, p, 182. 
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bottles of rain-water, the convenience of which is that they take up so little 
room. Previously to drawing out the little plants it is well to soak the sand 
thoroughly to avoid tearing the rootlets. The cuttings raised in sand must, 
as a rule, have their roots filled m with sand w'hen they are first removed.”* 

Cuttings by the American Method. 

This is a method invented by an itigenious American gardener, and 
has been found very successful in the case of Roses. By its means 
large numbers of cuttings can be raised at one time. The modtis 
(yperandi is as follows : — Prepare cuttings in the usual way, about six 
inches in length, cutting close over a bud at the lower end, and strip 
oflf all the leaves. Then tie them in bundles according to names of 
varieties. Prepare a mixture of cow-dung and water of the consistency 
of cream, and dip the lower ends of the cuttings in it. Then get a 
deal- wood box 2'xl8"xl2'', into which fill three inches of ordinary 
garden-soil. On this stand the cuttings with their bottom eivds upwards, 
and between the spaces fill in ordinary soil to within an inch of cover 
ing the cuttings, pressing down firmly. Now take a compost of three 
parts common soil and one part sand, and fill up the box to the top, 
thus entirely covering the cuttings. Place the box where it can have 
sun, and water sparingly, so as .lUst to keep the three or four inches 
of soil on the top moist, but not wet. In about seven or eight weeks, 
almost every cutting will be found to have thrown out roots. To take 
them out, turn the box over, and lift it off, when the soil will fall 
away and disclose the cuttings, when they should be potted off 
singly into small pots as quickly as possible, and placed in a shady 
situation. 

The idea developed in this method is to utilise the heat of the sun 
for bottom-heat, for the cuttings being placed bottom upwards secures 
this. Fig. 24 illustrates the method. D is the soil at the bottom ; 



Fig. 24. 

* ‘ The Indoor Gardener,’ pp. 117, 121. 
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A and B the soil between the the bundles of cuttings ; and C the sand- 
mixture in the top, into which the cuttings send out their roots. The 
editor of the fourth edition has raised thousands of Rose cuttings by 
this method, only one or two being found not rooted. Care must be 
taken to select well-ripened wood. The best season to strike cuttings 
by this method is from the middle of October to December. 

Propagation by Eyes. 

Many plants may be propagated very readily by eyes or buds. T 
have mentioned elsewhere that this method has been adopted with great 
success with the Grape-vine at Lahore, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it would prove equally successful with many other plants in 
India. The method is simply to take a plump shoot of the season, 
on which the leaves are healthy and the buds not yet started. About 
half an inch or less above and below a bud, cut the shoot slopingwise 
into the wood, so that the cut each way may meet just about a quarter 
of an inch behind the bud. The piece of the shoot, with the bud upon it 
just as it is, is planted firmly in a pan of sand, with the point of the bud 
just visible above the surface. It is essential that the bud have a leaf 
attached to it, which should not be taken off. The sand is kept mois- 
tened and the pan covered with a pane of glass, This is a practice that 
lias long been employed in England in raising plants of the Orange 
tribe, and has proved equally successful with Camellias and Roses. 

Division. 

There are many shrubs and perennials, such for instance as the 
Chrysanthemum, which increase by throwing up numerous rooted stems 
from the ground. Plants of this habit are propagated easily to almost 
any extent by what is called “division.^^ This consists in taking them 
out of the ground and pulling the stems asunder, each one bringing 
with it a portion of the roots. These stems planted out soon establish 
themselves as separate plants. Indeed, with plants of this habit the 
process should be often adopted, whether needed for propagation or not, 
as the habit itself indicates an effort of nature in the plant to move 
awa}^ to fresh soil from that which it has already exhausted. 

LAYERS. 

Propagation by layering, though, generally speaking, a slower pro- 
cess than by cuttings, is a much surer one, for there are few plants 
which, when in a thriving condition, cannot be multiplied by this 
method. It is obvious, moreover, that larger and more advanced 
plants may be obtained by layers than by cuttings. 

The operation is as follows Select a branch of ripened wood of 
the plant to be layered that will bear being bent down to the earth 
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without breaking. Cut the branch half through with a sharp knife just 
under one of the leaf-buds towards its extremity, and then pass the 
knife upwards, so as to slit the branch about an inch or two up. The 
slit-piece, with the leaf-bud at its extremity, called the “ tongue,’’ 
should be kept open by inserting a small piece of tile. Remove the 
earth to the depth of two or three inches from, or place a flower-pot 
over the spot just where the tongue falls on the branch being bent 
down • then carefully bend the tongued part of the branch into the 
earth or into the flower-pot ; secure it in that position by a peg, and 
cover it over with earth, which should be pressed down and watered. It 
is recommended to head down the branch when layered ; but this is not 
always done. If the layer is put down in the month of February or 
March it is very essential that the soil be frequently watered, and 
never allowed to become dry and hard. What Mr. Rivers enjoins 
with regard to the layering of Roses may be considered applicable 
to all layered plants. “ Have the tongue at the upper part of the 
shoot so as not to be in the part which forms the >)Ow, as it is of con- 
sequence that it should be within two inches of the surface, so as to 
feel the effects of the atmospheric heat. U nless this is attended to, 
the roots will not be emitted quickly.”* 

A modification of the above process, represented in Fig. 25, I have 

found attended with great 
success in layering some kinds 
of Roses and other plants, 
the boughs of which are too 
rigid to be bent down : — 
Procure a flower-pot which 
has had part of its side 
broken out, make a tongue 
in the branch to be layered, 
as before directed. Raise the 
flower-pot up so that the 
branch, passing through the 
broken side, may have its 
tongued part just about two 
inches below the level of the 
soil, when the pot is filled 
in. Keep the flower- pot per- 
manently in this position by 
some support placed beneath 
it ; insert a piece of tile in 
Fig, 25. the pot where the aide is 



‘ Rose Amateurs’ Guide,* p. 153. 
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■broken away ; and then till in with a mellow soil composed of leaf- 
*mould and sand, which must be kept constantly moist. 

For layering any herbaceous plant which roots quickly, such as a 
•Carnation, an ingenious plan is given in ‘ Le Bon J ardinier. ’ A piece of 
oiled paper is folded round the stem to be layered, so as to form a funnel, 
4ind held together with a couple of pins. Soil is inserted into this, and re- 
tained therein by moss thrust into the mouth and kept constantly moist. 

A better plan is to have four-inch pots divided into halves vertical- 
ly like tiles. Pass the branch to be layered through thcvse, tio firmly 
together, and fill in with good soil. Continue watering regularly, and 
in six weeks or two months fine plants will be the result. 

GOOTEE. 

The mode of propagation by Gootee is thus described by Mr. 
Masters, formerly head gardener in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens : — 

“ Select a firm, healthy branch, the wooil of which is well rqiened , mid 
immediately under a leaf-bud take off a small ring of bark, about one inch 
wide. Scrape the woody part well, so that no bark remain^ Apply a ball 
of well-tenifiered clay . bind it on securely with a tow or other soft bandage ; 
make it fast to a stake, if necessary, haug a small [lot, having a liole in the 
bottom, ]ust over the Gootee : and supply it with water daily In a tew 
months you obtain a tine well-rooted plant. 

“As the fibres are emitted from the buds tliat 
arc above the wound, they will descend into the 
ball of earth and form roots. As soon as they 
are seen protruding themselves through the 
bandage, the branch may be cut oft’ fioni tlic 
parent tree (the cutting should be done pro- 
gressively), and planted where it is intended 
that it should remain. This appears to be the 
most expeditious inetliod of obtaining strong 
ell-rooted plants, and, at the same time, is a 
sure method of jirocunng duplicates of any 
<lesirable variety. Of sixty-five Gootees, made 
in June, of the Jonesia Asoca, the whole 
were well rooted in October , vvliileof lorty-fivc 
layers made at the same time, and on the si^.me 
individual tree, none were well rooted, and some 
only just beginning to form. The Leeohee 
rc(iuire8 four months to form good roots.' * 

Unless some precaution be taken, the 
water in the pot above the Gootee will flow 
out too fast, and very often not fall upon 
the Gootee at all. To obviate this, therefore, the following contriv- 
ance, as in Fig 26, is commonly resorted to : — 

A piece of rope has a knot tied at one end of it ; the other end 
is passed within the pot and drawn through the hole at its bottom till 



* Transactions of the Agri-Hort, Society,’ Vob III, p, 2 and Vol^ VI, p. 18. 
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the knot is brought down to fall upon and close up the hole. The 
rope, thus secured by its knotted end within the pot, is carried on at 
full stretch and coiled round the Gootee. By this means the water, 
when poured into the pot, oozes slowly out, trickles down the rope and 
along the coil, and so distributes itself over the whole Gootee. 

The two-halves of pots, above recommended, are now used more 
largely for Gootee than as here described. 

GRAFTING. 

Grafting, properly so called, is not practised in this country to any 
extent. The reason for this is that the operation is not properly 
understood. The mdlee would certainly make short work of it if he 
had to do the grafting. I have practised this method of propagation 
with Peaches, Oranges, and Roses, and found it far more successful than 
I had anticipated. 

Mr Charles Maries, the well-known Botanical Collector, and who 
has been for several years Superintendent of the Maharajah of Dur- 
bh'inga’s beautiful Palace Gardens, tells me that he has found grafting 
very successful, even with the Mango. The methods practised by 
him are the following: — 

Wedgk-ghafting. 

For this the scion and stock 
must bo \ery nearly of the 
same thickness and age. 

Select a \igorous stock, and 
^ head ’ it to within about 6 
or 8 inclios of the soil, and pre- 
pare it as at a in Fig. 27, cut- 
ting clearly ith a sharp knife. 

Then get the scion, and pre- 
pare as at bj and fit it into the 
stock firmly. It will be quite 
sufficient it onf' side only fits 
in square ; but take care never 
to separate scion and stock 
after they have once been fixed, 
as then the graft is sure not 
to be a success. I am unable 
to give any reason fof this, 
but Mr. Maries assures me 
that this is so. Having fixed 
scion and sfocl^, tie up the 
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junction with some cotton basting, or plantain fibre, and smear over with 
the grafting- wax prepared according to the recipe given further on. If 
the graft can be kept in a situation not exposed to the sun, so much the 
better. In about six weeks the graft will be a well-established plant. 

Side-grafting, or the “ Nurseryman's Graft.” 

For this, the scion and stock need not be of the same thickness; in- 
deed, it is essential that the scion be much thinner than the stock. It 
is not necessary to ‘ head ' down the stock. Having secured a healthy 
stock, make a clean cut with a sharp knife longitudinally, about half an 
inch deep ; then from about an inch and a half above the cut, slice 
away the bark with a portion of the pith, thus leaving a small opening 
wedge-shaped. The stock is now ready for the scion, which prepare 
by flattening at both ends, exactly wedged-shaped, and insert into the 
tongue-like slit in the stock. Then bind up and the graft is ready, 
after which bind and paint it over with the grafting-wax. This will 
be found a very easy and successful method. 

Cleft-grafting. 

For this also the scion does not need to be of the same thickness. 
In fact, the stock must of necessity be two or three times as thick as 
the scion. Head down the stock to within eight inches of tlie soil, 
cutting off and making a perfectly level surface. To make the cleft in 
the stock, you need a fine-tootlied saw. Prepare the stock as at a 
in Fig. 28, and to keep it open, ram in a wooden wedge as at h 



Fig, 28. 
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Then prepare jour scion as at c, in the shape of a wedge, **J*^i! 

it as at d. The inner bark of the scion should meet that or the 
stock. This method is generally addopted when it is desired to utilize 
an existing plant some years old, which is not considered of \alue, 
and upon which it usual to graft two scions. In binding thi.s 
graft, it is necessary to wrap it round with wax-cloth first, then 
bind with bast, and paint over with the grafting-wax. I have not 
been very successful with this ; except in the case of Peaches. 

GRAFTING-1\ AX. 

The following is considered the best mastic for grafts. I ha\e 
found it, at any rate, to be the best : — 

Common yellow resin ... ... 1 tt>. 

Beef tallow ... ... ... 1 oz. 

Spirits of turpentine ... ... 1 tablespoonful. 

Alcohol (95 per cent.) ... ... 6 oz. 

Dissolve the resin gradually ov’er a slow fire, or it will evaporate, 

and add the tallow, stirring well. Then let it cool a little, and add 
the spirits of turpentine gradually, stirring all the while. When the 
mixture has cooled sufhcientl}^ to be touched with the fingers, pour in 
the alcohol. If it is too cool when tliis is done, it wdll form a 
viscid lump, and must be slightly heated again. When nearly quite 
cool, pour into well -corked bottles, when it will keep for a great length 
of time. Should it get too thick in course of time, stand the bottle 
in boiling water, and add a little alcohol, when it will become liquid 
again. It should be applied thinly with a brush, as the surface hardens 
very rapidl>\ and the alcoliol is prevented from evaporating. 

INARCHING. 

The operation of inarching is commonly called grafting here, and 
is always substituted for it, being performed with far greater certainty 
of success ; but, except for Mangos, Sapotas, and, in Bengal, peach- 
trees, there is not often need to resort to it. Some of the choicer 
kinds of Roses, it is true, are frequently inarched ; but with due 
care, more thriving plants may be procured by means of cuttings or 
layers, if not by budding. The process is performed thus ; — Procure 
a seedling of about one or two years’ old of the plant to be inarched, 
or where a seedling is not to be obtained, a rooted cutting of the same 
age of the plant that is to supply the stock. Put it in a pot, and 
when it is well established it will be ready to be operated upon. Slice 
away from one side of the young stem a piece of bark, with a thin 
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layer of the wood beneath it, about two inches long ; do the same to a 
young stem of the plant to be inarched from, and then bring together 
the two stems that have thus been operated upon so that the cut parts 
lie close in contact, face to face, and bandage them with cotton-twist. 
In course of time, when the parts have united, head down the stock 
and dissever the scion from the parent plant by cutting it through 
below the bandage. The grafted plant must then be put somewhere in 
a sliaded place and not removed from its pot till it has made a vigorous 
growth, and stock and scion have become thoroughly incorporated. 

BUDDING. 

8ir J. Paxton states that “ budded plants are more free in their 
growth, and no doubt more prolific, than those raised in any other way, 
although it is several years before they'^ can be brought to a bearing 
state.”* In this country^ however, no such objection applies, for here 
they make most rapid growth and come into bearing quite as soon as 
those that have been inarched. At Ferozepore a small Mulberry^-tree 
was budded in the month of February^ and by October, eight months 
after, stems had been pub forth from the bud stout enough to support 
a man’s weight amongst them. Budded Peach-trees likewise were 
almost equally vigorous in the growth of wood they made. 

Budding upon an emergency may be performed upon any of the 
shoots of a full-grown plant if all the branches but the budded ones 
be cut away. But the proper method is to raise seedlings, or in the 
case of Roses, strike cuttings expressly for the purpose of budding 
upon. Seedlings of most plants will generally^' be ready for the pur- 
pose in about a twelve month from the time the seed was sown. They 
will be the better for having been transplanted previous to the opera- 
tion, either into the spot where they are to remain permanently, or 
elsewhere ; but they must have become thoroughly established before 
budding upon them l)e attempted. 

In the Upper Provinces the operation of budding is performed 
with great facility at two seasons of the year — first, when the plants 
are about to start for their Spring growth, and again when for their 
Midsummer growth, as At those times the bark separates most freely 
from the wood. But, for some reason I am unable to explain, I have 
not found such to be the case in the vicinity of Calcutta ; and budding 
can so seldom be performed there with success, that it is rarely or 
never attempted, inarching being uniformly adopted instead. 

For the operation of budding are required a ball of cotton wist, 
or strips of plantain fibre, a sharp penknife (or a pruning knife), and a 
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budding-knife. The last may be easily made of a thin piece of ivory, 
filed into the form and size of a lancet, and fixed in a wooden handle. 

The time when the operation can be performed with success depends 
on the fit condition of the plant to be used as the stock. This can be 
at once determined by making a cut through the bark down upon the 
wood, and trying whether the budding-knife can he thrust freely 
between the bark and the wood. If the bark adheres firmly, so as 
only to be raised by tearing away, it is of no use to attempt to hud , 
but if the bark is found to yield readily, the operation may he safely 
commenced upon. 

Make a gash through the bark across the branch in the place where 

it is to be budded upon, and 
from the centre of this gash 
make another gash, about an 
inch and a half downwards 
(Fig. 296 ) The bud to be 
inserted must then be taken 
off the branch on which it is 
growing. Select a plump bud, 
and if, as is commonly the 
case, it has a leaf growing 
beneath it, cut the leaf off, 
leaving about a quarter of an 
inch of its foot-stalk adhering 
below the bud. Then pass 
the penknife into the branch 
about half an inch above the 
bud, and slice down a thin 
piece of the wood with the 
bark and its bud upon it, 
bringing the knife out at about two-thirds of an inch below the bud. 
The bark with the bud upon it is called the shield (Fig 29a) Before 
inserting it, it is necessary that the wood adhering to it be removed , 
and to do this without injuring the eye of the bud is a matter of some 
little nicety. But it may be done without risk of failure by holding 
the shield in the left hand and thrusting the thumb-nail of the right 
hand between the wood and bark of the upper part of the shield, 
and then removing the wood from the bark by pulling it off down- 
wards, carefully keeping the bark all the while quite erect and in- 
flexible (Fig. 296). By adopting this plan a little wood may be left 
behind, but there is no fear of the eye being damaged. 

In behalf of those who find a difiiculty in removing the wood from 
the shield, it may be well to mention, that, it is by no means essential 
to do so ; that the Americans never do it, and even condemn the 
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practicJe. They say that the wood assists to keep the bud moist, and 
prevents its being destroyed by the heat ; and that by inserting the 
bud, just as cut from the shield, the operation of budding is rendered 
far more easy, more speedy, and proves uniformly more successful. 

As soon asposssible after the shield is ready, the longitudinal gash 
that has been made in the branch must be lifted open with the bud- 
ding-knife and the shield slipped down so as to lie upon the naked wood 
of the branch, similarly situated as it was upon the branch from which it 
was taken (Fig. 29d) Then cut half the part of the shield off, that is 
above the bud with a cross-cut, so that the upper part of the shield may 
lie close and even against the cross-cut of the branch ; then bind the 
whole round firmly, but not tightly, with the cotton twist, or plantain 
fibre, leaving the bud exposed (Fig. 29e). The first indication of the bud 
having taken will be the falling-off of the little bit of leaf-stalk that was 
left adhering to it. When the bud has pushed forth about a quarter 
of an inch, the cotton binding should be removed ; but the branch should 
not be headed close down till the bud has sent forth a considerable shoot. 

For budding Oranges, Dr. Bonavia recommends what he says is 
the native method, namely, a longitudinal gash only, and no cross-cut, 
on the stock. He directs that the buds be inserted on the north side 
of the stock, as being the most shady. “ Bend the stock towards 
you, so that the incision may be at the bottom of the curve. By so 
doing, the edges of the incision can be lifted from the wood with the 
greatest ease by means of the point of the knife. When the incision 
is gaping, introduce the shield. Twist a thin slip of dry plantain 
leaf, previously wetted, above and below the bud.’’^ 

Jt has been found that wood containing eyes for budding, if packed 
carefully in moss, may be sent a journey of many days, .and prove as 
serviceable for the purpose .as fresh-cut wood. In this simple way new 
Roses are now easily procured from the most distant parts of India. 
Mr. S. Jennings told me tliat he had had wood sent to him at Allaha- 
bad even from England, and succeeded in adding thus several new 
Roses to his stock. 

Budded plants are for some time veiy liable to have the branches 
broken clean off at the point where the bud was inserted, by strong 
winds. To guard against tliis stakes should be driven in the ground, 
to which the branches should be tied. 

PRUNING. 

Fruit-trees. 

With the exception of the Peach, the Grape-vine, the Bael, the 
Fig-tree, the various plums, and sometimes the Custard Apple, there 
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are no fruit-trees which it is usual to prune in this country. Whether 
or not several might be benetited by the operation, if performed with 
judgment, is a question that remains to be determined. Apple and 
Pear trees are made more productive by occasional light pruning, 
though the native practice of stripping off the leaves has the same 
effect. Anything having a tendency to retard the exuberance of 
vegetative growth at the proper time, will induce reproductive growth 
or fertility. 

Flo WERING-SHRU BS. 

Nearly all plants of this kind are greatly benefited by being pruned 
closely in after they have done flowering. They break out again with 
vigour and blossom in a much more compact and handsome form* 
the following season. The appearance of the plants also is vastly 
improved, as well as their tendency to flower more freely increased 
by their being kept as much as possible to one stem clean of 
branches for some little height above the ground. 

I may here mention an operation which on some plants seems ta 
have the tendency to cause them to flower, and which, probably, might 
be applied with advantage to very many more. The operation is to* 
confine the plant to one stem, V>y stripping away all the lower shoota 
and leaves, so as to cause the stem to make all its growth upwards. 
To give instances : I have mentioned elsewhere how the Heliotrope 
thus treated comes much earlier into blossom ; the Carnation, which 
is rarely known to bloom in Calcutta, the mdUe of the Dalhousie 
Square Gardens told me he had caused to flower in J une by this means j 
for the same purpose the natives prune away the lower fronds of the 
Cocoa-nut ; thus also the Yucca is hastened into blossom ; and it 
is the practice often recommended to cause Cauliflowers to form heads. 

Root-pruning. 

This, as applied to Mangos, Peaches, and Grapevines, is, T be- 
lieve, a very old practice in India, though the principle upon which it 
is performed appears to have been but very imperfectly understood. 

The mode of proceeding in this country is the very reverse of that 
practised of late in England. Instead of removing the earth at some- 
distance from the tree and cutting away the ends of the roots there, 
the practice in India is to open the soil immediately at the base of the 
stem, clep,r away some of the small roots, and after a week or two fill in 
with manure and cover over again with soil. This, though apparently 
opposed to theory, is, in fact, most efficacious in practice. The trees 
treated thus bear prodigiously, 

Mr. Rivers remarks : “ The object constantly had in view is to- 
make fruit-trees healthy and fruitful by keeping their roots near the 
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surface. The root-pruning and biennial removal, so earnestly recom- 
mended, are the proper means to bring about these results, as they 
place the roots within the influence of the sun and air. The ground 
ov^er the roots of garden-trees, as generally cultivated, is dug once or 
twice a year, so that every surface-fibre is destroyed and the larger 
roots driven downwards.*’* This object is completely effected by our 
Indian practice. On opening, as usual, the soil at the base of the 
stem each year, the large dense mass of fibrous roots that presents^ 
itself is often (juite astonishing. 

The object of the cultivator of fruit should be to encourage the 
formation of fibrous roots near the surface, and prevent the formation 
of woody roots in the subsoil. 

CONVEYANCE 

The importing of plants to this countiy, or the conveyance of them- 
from any one part of it to another at a considerable distance, is. 
generally attended with some trouble and not a little expense. Where, 
however, tlie expense is not minded, unquestionably the best of all< 
means of transmitting plants is in what are called Wardian cases. 

A Wardian case is simply a strong wooden box, with a high-pitched 
roof fitted on to it. The roof is glazed with small overlapping panes 
of glass, across which rows of stout wires are fastened to protect them 
from being broken. One of the sides of the roof is made to screw on 
and off, for putting in or taking out the plants. The bottom of the 
case is filled ^ith soil, in which the plants to be conveyed are planted 
very closely together for economy’s sake. When they hav e become pretty 
well established, they are watered moderately — not excessively : the side 
of the roof is screwed on, and the case is then ready for transmission. 

It was formerly thought that these plant-cases should be her- 
metically closed : but this of late has been found to he a mistake. The 
small amount of air that gains access to their interior through 
accidental crevices is considered rather beneficial than otherwise. The 
Wardian case recently patented by Mr. W. Bull, the well-known plant 
merchant of Chelsea, is so constructed that the condensed moistuie 
inside does not fall on to the plants in it. In fact, it is about as per- 
fect a case as could be found, and is now very largely used. 

A rough mode of conveying Rose-ti-ees to this country from 
England, which has been adopted of late years and been attended with 
partial success, is as follows : — 

An order is given to some nurseryman in England to send out a 
selected number of plants. In November, when they have become 
dormant, he pulls them up by the roots, without any earth upon them, 
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lays them in a wooden box, packing them well in with dried moss, nails 
the lid of the box on, and so despatches them overland to this country. 

The plants, as soon as possible after arrival, should be potted off, 
and their stems bound round with the moss in which they were packed. 
They should then be put in .some shady place, out of the way of the 
wind, and be frequently watered all over. 

But this withal is a very rude way of proceeding, involving to a 
certainty the loss of a large proportion. A modification of it for the 
conveyance of plants of nearly ever}^ description, adopted by Mr 
M^Ivor at Ootacamund, some years ago, and attended almost uniformly 
with success, was communicated to me by himself as follows: — 

He writes to a nurseryman in England, some considerable time be- 
forehand, what plants he desires to be sent out to him. The nursery 
man cultivates specimens in very small pots, from which after a time 
he removes them, binds the roots, with as little soil upon them as 
possible, round with moss, and then sets them closely side by side 
In this way they will grow vigorously, filling the moss with young 
roots. On the approach of winter, when they become dormant, water- 
ing is discontinued, and they are allowed to become quite dry. This 
is a point most essential to succe.ss. They are then headed down and 
packed with care closely in a wooden box. Nearly all the beautiful 
exotic plants with which the public gardens at Ootacamund are enrich- 
ed were procured from England, Mr. M’lvor assured me, by adopting 
this plan. 

I question, however, whether any English nurseryman vvould 
think it worth his while to take the trouble of carrying it out for a 
single order from any private individual. 

Upon this subject Mr. F. Halsey, of Umritsur, made the following 
important communication to the Agri -Horticultural Society * : — 

“I have this year received three cases of plants from England, — one foi 
myself, containing 14 Roses, Caiiielias, and many other plants, four were 
all but dead on arrival, and all are looking well now , and two for friends, one 
contaming 40 Roses, and the other about 100, all of which were alive on 
arrival With legaid to treatment in Europe, the plants must be well- 
established With strong roots, and not despatched before the first week in 
December. Ihe box in which they are packed should be made of deal, well 
aerewed together to prevent ingress of much air ; the ends inside, where the roots 
he, should be lined with zinc and coated inside with thick felt Every row of 
Rose roots should beeiqiported by a small deal batten, nailed to the sides of the 
box from the outside ; the roots to lie in moist pulverised clay mixed wnth moss. 

“ On arrival at their destination in India the box should be opened in a 
dark, room, and each plant be potted ; the soil made light about the 
roots, but not wetted for the jirfd week. Two or three times arlaythetop 
and stems should be syringed freely, but to avoid the water getting to the 
roots, the pots had better be laid on their sides, and the moistor the atmosphere 
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aroiiad them is kept the better. After the first week they may be removed froiiv 
the dark room and a little water may be given them, until the plants show 
symptoms of growing. When once the plants commence growing, cut them back 
to four eyes of stem. But the plants must be kept in a moist place and syringed 
until they have (juite got over their journey The most important things to* 
remember in this country arc, to give no water for the first week, and not to allow 
the sun’s rays to fall directly upon the plants until fully established.” 

These directions, Mr. Halsey says, were originally given him by 
Messrs. Barr and Sugden, of London. They are precisely tlie same as 
Mr 8. Jennings, in a subsequent communication, states he received 
from the same quarter. 

The clay and the zinc, it is obvious, must add considerably to the 
weight of the box, and consequently much to the expense of the 
carriage ; but far better this than incur the loss of so large a proportion' 
as otherwise is all but sure to happen. The additional expense, more- 
over, would not amount to anything like the value of the plants that 
without it would be lost. 

Mr. R. Lindsay, Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
in a communication to the Edmburgh Botancial Magazine^ mentions 
another most successful mode of transporting plants. This is merely 
to use the ordinary Wardian case, but instead of glazed saslies to use 
cotton cloth blinds, which are nailed to the top of the ridge and tied 
down with cords to the sides of the case, so that they may be rolled up 
or down as required. “ The advantage of this method is the admission 
of sufficient light and air to maintain the plants in a healthy condi- 
tion ; the fine meshes of the cloth act as a shade from strong .sunshine, 
and do not admit so much air as to cause the interior to become 
((uickly dried up.*’ It was first used by Baron Von Mueller of Mel- 
bourne, and proved very successful, almost every plant in a consigii- 
ment .sent in this way arriving in England in perfection after ha^ ing 
been three months on the journey. 

The native dealers keep their plants often a long time out of the 
ground, conveying them about for sale sometimes for a period of two 
or three months. To do this they knead up round their roots the 
iTayoy kind of earth in which they grow them to a small compact ball. 

Fruit-trees and large shrubs may be dug up in the cold season and 
conveyed in native-carts to a great distance, without suffering much 
injury, if they be occasionally watered during the journey. In this 
way very many plants are annually sent forth from the Saharunpore 
Botanical Gardens to different parts of the North-West Provinces. 

When plants have become to a certain extent dried up from the 
length of time they have been out of ground during their con\eyanoe, 
it has been recommended as an excellent plan to steep their roots 
before planting them in a mixture of cow-dung and water of tho 
consistency of gruel. 
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M. Ysabeau says, what might be readily taken for granted, that 
shrubs, such as young Rose-trees, that have suffered from a similar 
<;au8e, do well by having their stems and principal branches plastered 
over with a mixture of clay and cow-dung. This serves to keep them 
moist and protect them from the air. The plaster will fall off of itself 
in due time, when the young trees have become established.* 

But while upon the subject of conveyance, T must not omit to men- 
tion how successful has proved the transmission by sample-post of 
cuttings carefully packed in moss. Of fifty sent from Calcutta to 
Indore, some, the recipient slated, had even begun to form a callus by 
the time they arrived Mr. S. Jennings, of Allahabad, likewise stated! 
that he had received fifteen cuttings thus sent, viz,, seven Crotons, 
five Draccenas, and three Txoras, “ nearly the wliole fresh and green.” 
The Agri-Horticultural Society accordingly now present a list of plants 
that may be thus propagated, and of which they undertake to send 
cuttings to members who apply for them. The mode of treating these 
cuttings, when received, will be much the same as that given for 
cuttings in general, at p. 79. 

The Indian railway charges on plants being comparatively 
high, it is necessary to make packages as small and light as possible. 
For inland distribution the prevailing practice, in South India at 
least, is to use only light bamboo baskets to convey plants. But plants 
so conveyed should be grown in small pots for at least some months 
previously. Then, when turned out of the latter, the balls of soil are 
full of roots and compact so that they only require to be tied up with 
a little grass. When the basket is full of plants thus prepared — 
close packing being itself a desideratum — a light framework of supple 
cane is attached to support a cloth or leaf covering to protect the 
plants froin the sun. A package of this sort containing three doztm 
small plants would not usually weigh more than 50 lbs., which is a 
cooly load. It needs no watering for 10 days and will travel safely 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. In the case of hardy plants 
the balls of soil can be considerably reduced. 

Small plants and cuttings are safely conveyed by post, even to 
Europe. This is best done by placing them in a hollow plantain stem 
of which sections of any length conformable to the Overland Postal 
Regulations may be used. It is only necessary to use the inner cylin- 
der of the stem, which may be securely covered by wax-cloth or even 
.strong brown paper. All kinds of bulbs and tubers are, of course, 
easily conveyed through the medium of the Post Office. 


* ‘ Le Jardinier de tout le Monde,’ p. 264. 
f December 16. 1871. 

Garden calendars for most of the Provinces and hill stations are now 
published in ** Indian Gardening and Planting,” which the reader should see. 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE PLAINS OF 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL INDIA. 


January. 

VEGETABLES. 

From this month forward \egetables of every kind will need to be 
•constantly watered, and if once or twice a week with liquid manure, all 
the better. 

Water Squashes every day, copiously. 

Make sowings of Radishes, Mustard, Cress, Spinach, and Lettuce 
for a succession. In the Upper Provinces Peas may also be sown 
•during this montli ; but not in Bengal. Sowings of Celery may 
now be made for young plants to preserve through till the following 
cold season, if thought worth the while. 

Put out young plants of Cabbage and KnohKohl to fill up \acant 
places in beds. Put out young Celery plants for succession 

Celery will now be in a condition fit for earthing up to blanch. 

Keep a few plants of Lettuce, Mustard, and Crass for seed Re- 
serve one or two of the earliest formed heads of Artichoke for seed 
in Bengal : it is not necessary to do so in Upper India. 

The plants should now be taken up for the manufacture of Tapioca 
^nd Arrowroot. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be blossoming and fruiting, and aa ill require 
to be well watered and nets or other means provided to protect 
them from birds. — 

Water Loquats copiously. 

Fig-Trees, Peaches, Plums, and Grape-vines should now be pruned. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


Commence giving surface-dressings of fresh cow-manure to Roses. 

Chrysanthemums will have done flowering, and should be taken 
out of their pots, pulled to pieces, and put out in a nursery-bed for a 
supply of new plants. 

The following plants will be much benefited by being well pruned 
in at this season : — 


Allamandas. 

Bignonias. 

Hamel ias. 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

— rosa sinensis. 
— -Syriacus. 


1 xoras. 

Jasminunis. 

Jatropha pandunefolia. 
Lagerstrcemias. 

Lan tanas. 

Meyenias. 


Malvavicus arboreus. 
Musseendas. 
Nyctanthes 
Quisqualis. 

Tecoinas. 

Brunfelsias. 
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Febiruary. 

VEGETABLES. 

Little can be done during this month in the cultivation of Euro- 
pean vegetables, except copiously watering those that are already in 
the ground. 

Sowings of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress may still be made. 

To Peas that are reserved for seed, less and less water, if any, 
should be given as they ripen. 

FRUITS. 

Water Loquats liberally, as well as Peach, Plum, Lichee, and 
Mango trees, as soon as the fruit is set. 

Earth up and water Pine- Apples. 

Fertilise Vanilla flowers. 

Sow seed of Water-Melon. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

This is the best season’ for transferring such Orchids as require it 
to new pots or baskets. 

Hoy as will be started into growth, and should either have the soil 
in the old pots partially changed, or be potted afresh ; they will now 
bear dividing so as to make several plants out of one. 

Re-pot or re-plant Caladiunis, Arum pictum, Manettia cordifolia, 
Cyrtopera flava, Hibiscus Jerroldianus, Gloriosa superba, and all such- 
like plants, that have been lying dormant during the Cold-season, as 
well as the several species of Crinum, Globba, Pancratium, Alpinia, 
Hedychium, Hippeastrum, and Kjempferia. 

Put in the border Petunias, Phloxes, Salpiglossis. 

Sow seeds of Poinciana, Tecoma, ifec. 

Pot olf the choice kinds of Roses raised from cuttings laid down 
in November, and keep them in the shade, well watered. 

Roses now may be layered with success. 


March. 

VEGETABLES. 

About the middle of this month remove the soil from the stools of 
Asparagus and cover them over again immediately with fresh soil, well 
enriched with old manure, and commence watering copiously. 

Take up Carrots and Beet, and store them in pots of dry earth for 
future use. 

Take up and store Onions. 
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At tlie beginning of this month, in the Upper Provinces, seeds of 
American Squash should be sown. 

The stumps of Cabbages that have been cut should be allowed to 
remain and be watered, as by their sprouts they will afford nice gather- 
ings for the table for some time to come. 

Dry the leaves of English 8age and Thyme, and store in bottles. 

Make sowings of Parsley in a shady place. 

FRUITS. 

Lichees will be ripening : cover the trees betimes with nets, to 
save the fi uit from birds. 

Well water Peach, Plum, and Mango trees, and Grape-Vines. 
Fertilise Vanilla flowers 

Cut back closely all wood, of last yeaPs growth, of BAal 

trees. 

This is t}H‘ season, both in Bengal and Upper India, for sowing the 
seeds of fine kinds of Melons 

Thin out Plantains, rem(>ve the soil from the roots, fill in with 
fresh cow-manure, and water liberally. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Withhold water from Dahlias, and when the stems have died 
down, take up tin* tubers find store them in pots of earth or sand in 
a dry godown. 

Treat in the same v\ay the several species of Oxalis. 

Withhold water from Gloxinia maculata, Lilium ongifoliuin, and 
Richardia Ethiopica, and when the stems and leaves have died down, 
remove the pots, with the bulbs within them undisturbed, to some 
dry godown, till the time of re potting in the following October. Other 
bulbous and tuberous-rcioted plants of a similar description should, of 
course, receive similar treatment 

Cut well back the w'ood of last season’s growth of shrubs, such as 
Poinsettia, Holmskioldia, Hamiltonia, Phlogacanthus, Aphelandra, 
Buddlea, Thunbeigia nnd (^assia alata, that have lately finislied 
flowering. 

Euphorbia Jacquiniflora should be treated in a similar way, and 
the cuttings inserted in pots of sand kept in a sheltered place and well 
watered; they will afford a nice stock of new plants. 

Take up thf 5 choicer kinds of Verbena to pot, and keep under 
shelter during the rains. 

F, G 


8 
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April. 

VEGETABLES. 

Little can be done now in the cultivation of vegetables. 

Well water Asparagus, 
s Gather seed of Onion and Salsify. 

Put Yams in the ground, and construct trellis- work for them to 
trail upon. 

FRUITS. 

Water Melons unremittingly. 

Keep Strawberry-plants watered while the Hot-season lasts. 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The leaves of Gladiolus and some other bulbous plants will be 
,d>ing down. The pots containing them should be removed to some dry 
place, where they may remain till the time for re-potting comes lound 
f^gain. 

Achimenes, which at this time will be starting into growth, should 
,be potted and well watered as soon as they appear above ground. 


May. 

VEGETABLES. 

j 

Asparagus will now be in season, and the beds must be kept most 
plentifully watered. 

Lettuce may be raised in a shady place from acclimated seed 
Beyond this there is nothing that can be done as regards European 
^ vegetables. 

* At the close of the month is the proper time for sowing most native 
Vegetables : the several kinds of country Beans, Gucumbers, and 
Gourds ; of Maize, Ochro, Brinjals, <fec. 

This is the period likewise for planting Ginger, Arrowroot, 
Jerusalem Artichoke, Kuchoo or Ghoyan, Sweet Potatoes, and the 
Tapioca plant. 

, * FRUITS. 

Coctinue to water Pine- Apples. 

This is the proper season for inarching and making gootees or 
< layers of ill the different kinds of fruit trees. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

V There is little to. be done in this department besides watering 
abundantly young and choice plants. 
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June. 

VEGETABLES. * 

Maize and the ordinary country vegetables may still be sown 
There is nothing that can be done as regards European vegetables. 

FRUITS. 

Seeds of Mango should now be sown for a supply of stocks for 
inarching upon. 

The operations of gootee, layering, and inarching may still be 
carried on, and cuttings laid down to strike. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The slips of Chrysanthemum laid down in January will now 
have become large plants They should be taken up from the nursery- 
bed and pulled apart, and each rooted slip be potted in a single pot^ 
and those of the choicer kinds put under slielter before the heavy rains 
set in. 

For potted plants, wliich are to be left exposed to the weather 
during the rams, bricks should be laid whereon the pots may rest, out 
of access fnim worms 

At the end of this month cuttings of most tropical plants may be 
put down for striking 

As soon as the rains have set in, examination should be made to 
ascertain where plants are liable to suffer from the lodgment of water 
around them, and the speediest means that can be devised be taten 
for draining it off. 


July 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month sowings of most native vegetables, such as 
^Brinjals, Ochro, Pulwuls, Cucumbers, and tlie different kinds of run- 
ner Beans and Gourds may be continued. 

Arrowroot, Ginger, Turmeric, and Jerusalem Artichokes about 
this time will require earthing up, 

FRUITS. 

The crowns of Pine-Apples of a fine kind, when wrenched off, 
'should not he thrown away, but inserted in pots of sand under shelter. 
If watered regularly, they will soon form beautiful healthy plants, 

, This is the best time for budding Peaches, Plums, and trees of the 
Orange and Lemon tribe in Bengal (Lower). 

Sow Indian Sorrel and Cape Gooseberry. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


At this season sow seeds of- 


Amaranthus. 

Balsam 

Colonyction. 

Carthamus. 

Cockscomb, 

Dahlia 


Datura. 

Dianthus. 

Iponue rubro cjcrulea 
Marty nia diandra. 
j Nicandra physaloides. 
I Nicotian a. 


Fentaptes pha*nicea. 
Quanioclit. 

Sesamum. 

Phlox Drummondii. 
Sunflowers. 

Zinnia. 


(hi examining Dahlia tubers that have been stored away in pots of 
earth or sand, it will very likely be^ found that they have begun to 
make shoots ; if so, they should be potted immediate!}’. 

Gloxinia luaculata will now require to be repotted. 

The budding of Roses in Lower Bengal might now he attempted 
Thus is the most successful season for striking cuttings of all soft 
«and hard-wooded tiopical plants which can be propagated in that 'Nay, 
such as Coleus, Dieffenbachias, Hibi.scus, (kc. 

Cuttings also of Rose Edouard, Devoniensis, and the China Roses 
will strike at this period 


August. 

VEGETABLES 

Howings of Celery should now be made in pots, under shelter from 
the rains The seed will be slow in germinating ; but it is important 
that plants .should be brought as forward as possible for planting out 
when the lairis are over in October. 

At this time also Asparagus-.seed should be for a suppl\ of 

plants to make new beds within October if needed. 

Sow the small kind of Tomato. 

FRUITS. 

It will be found that Peaches, Plums, and the Orange and Lemon 
tribe may now Vje budded .successfully in Lower Bengal 

Cuttings also of the Orange tribe, now laid down, will strike readily. 

The fruit of Guav^ls, Custard-Apples, and Pomegranates should be 
tied up in fine muslin, to protect them from the attacks of birds and 
vermin. 

Now is the season for planting out suckers or ofisets of Pine-Applea^ 
• ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Roses may be buc^ded during this month also in Lower Bengal. 

Stephanotisfloribundaiawd many of the choicest tropical plants may 
now be propagated by cuttings m sand under glass. 
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September. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Patna Pea 

Commence sowings of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, and Arti- 
ohoke in pots under shelter, or on a raised piece of ground under a 
hoogla, in order to have plants well forward for putting out in the 
open ground as soon as the rains are over J 

FRUITS. 

Peach-Stones sown now will come up in February, and afford 
•stiocks for budding upon in August 

Prune a\^ay the lowermost leaves of Cocoa-nut trees. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Sowings of German Aster, Heartsease, and Cineraria should be 
njade this month, as these plants take a long time to mature for 
blossoming favourably. 

At the beginning of this month sow Balsams in Lower Bengal. 

Richfirdia Lthiopica and the several species of Oxalis will now be 
moving. They should bfi potted and brought to the light immediately 
they appear above ground. 


October. 


VEGETABLES 

As soon as the rains are well over, no time should be lost in prepar- 
ing the ground and making sowings of Turnips, Carrots, Peas, Beans, 
French Beans, Lettuce, Tomato, Spinach, Endive, Salsify, Mustard, 
Cress, Radishes, Beet, Onions, and Leeks. 

Sow in Bengal English Cucumber-seed and American Squash. 

Put out in their places in the open ground young plants of 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Khol, Artichoke, and Asparagus. 


FRUITS 


Now is the season for making up Strawberry-beds and putting in 
the plants. 

In the Upper Provinces gather Putwa belore it is injured by the 

cold. 

Sow seeds of — 


Almonds. 

Avocado Pear. 
Benooolen Nut. 

Co wa-M an gos teen . 
Custard Apple. 


Guava. 

Hog-Plum 

Khirnee. 

Lichee. 

Peaches. 


Plums. 
Pumelo. 
Strawberry. 
Tree Tomato. 
IWampee. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


About the middle of this month is the time for making sowings of 
all the English Annuals, either in pots or on a raised border under a 
hoogla. 

Pots containing bulbs of Lilium longifolium should be well soaked 
with water ; and about twelve hours afterwards, the soil being thus 
rendered perfectly loose, the bulbs should be carefully taken out and 
repotted. 

This is the best month to commence the general pruningof Roses in 
Upper India. 

This is the best time for imported bulbs to arrive for potting, such 
as Hyacinths, Anemone, Ranunculus, and the several kinds of Narcis- 
sus, Iris, Ixia, tfec. 


Repot — 

Aloysia citriodora. 

Antirrhinums. 

Carnations. 

Centradenia. 

Columbine. 

Pansies.* 

Franciscea. 


I Geraniums 
1 (^eum. 

HaV)rothajnnu^ 

Heliotrope. 

Hydrangea. 

Iris. 

-Linuui. 


Lophosperrrium 

Pinks 

Plumbago rosea. 
Scabious 
Sweet william 
Verbenas 
Violet 


In Upper India repair the paths. 


November. 

VEGETABLES, 

Make successive sowings of Peas, French Beans, Turnips, Carrots, 
Radish, Lettuce, Beet, Mustard, and Cress. 

Thin out betimes Turnips, Carrots, and Beet. 

Make successive plantings of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Knol-Khol; 
Lettuce, and Celery. 

Stick Peas before they begin to fall about. 

Earth up Potatoes. 

Yams are now fit to be taken up for use. 

Plant out Onion-BtiTbs for obtaining a crop of seed from in April. 

Take up Mint and plant it in a fresh soil, well enriched. 

. FRUITS. 

By the end of this month it is well to lay open the roots of 
Mangos, and also of Peaches, Plums, and Grape-Vines and to with- 
bold water entirely, in order to accelerate the fall of the leaf and the 
ripening of the hearing wood. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

This is the best season for putting down cuttings of all kinds of 
Roses, and indeed of most exotics natives of colder climate. 

The several species of Canna may now be dug up, parted, and 
planted in fresh ground. 


December 

VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Radish, Mustard, Cress, Lettuce, Peas, and 
French Beans for succession. 

Put out fresh plants of Knol Khol, Cabbage, Cauliflower, and 
Celery. 

The most ad\anced crops of Celery will be now in a condition for 
earthing up to blanch previous to use. 

Water well Celery, Squash, Radish, and Asparagus seedlings. 

Withhold water from old Asparagus plants, that they may die 
down and go to rest. 

FRUITS. 

Gather Roselle 

Well water Cape Gooseberries. In the United Provinces the 
plants should be covered in at night during the Cold months, or 
they will be much injured by the cold, and the fruit will not ripen. 

Place seedling Bilitnbis in a warm, sheltered place during the cold 
months 

Prune Fig-Trees and Grape-Vines. 

Towards the close of the month cover again the roots of fruit-trees, 
that had been exposed, with fresh, well-enriched soil 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Put down cuttings of Aloysia citnodora. Heliotrope, Geranium, 
Pinks, Carnations, Habrothamnus, Verbenas. 

Allow to dry down Arum Pictum, Gesnera tubiflora, Sprekelia, 
the varieties of Caladiura, and such like potted bulbous plants. 

In the United Provinces cover over at night, to protect from 
frost, young Heliotropes, Tropoeolum, Canary creeper, and seedling 
Menhdee plants. 

Keep under the shelter of a warm verandah Ixora Javanica, Hoyas, 
and Vanilla plants that are in pots. 

Make successive sowings of such quick-growing things as Browallia, 
Linaria, Cuphea, Mignonette, French Marigold, and Convolvulus Major 

German Asters, Cinerarias, and Pansies will require re potting in a 
richer soil. 
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ojllbndar op operations for the hills op 

NORTHERN INDIA. 


January. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is little that can be done in this month. As a rule the ground 
IB covered with snow, and very few of the ordinary vegetables survive 
the effects of the ‘ white mantle.’ The work, therefore, in the vegetable 
garden is at a standstill. 

FRUITS. 

The same may be said of the fiuit-garden. 1 am not aware that 
fruits are grown under glass on any of the Hill-stations ; but even if 
they were, all that can be done is to maintain an equable temperature 
in the house, ranging between 50 *’ and 60** Fahr. ^ 

FLOWERS, 

In the flower garden out of doors, the ground being covered with 
snow, it is impossible to do anything. It is assumed that such 
plants as need the protection of the stove or green-house have been 
jheltered therein. Others that are left out of doors, such as roses, &c., 
•hould be looked at occasionally to see that they are properly sheltered. 
Care must be taken not to allow the tempeiature in the stove to go 
below 50" Fahr. at night. About this time a caieful search should 
be made for insect pests, which should be destroyed, or they will 
begin their depredations on the first approach of Spring 


February. 

vegetables. 

Dubikg this month the heaviest falls of snow occur generally ; but 
ibis should not deter the careful gardener from making preparations 
for the sowing of early vegetables in pots, pans, boxes, and glased 
frames having bottom-heat. By bottom-heat I mean a hot bed, into 
which the pots and pans must be plunged up to the rim. Se^ds 
of Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Spinach, Endive, 
Aspsragus, Radish, and Cress should be sown If there are no frames, 
.tben tlie pots, pans, and boxes must be kept in the green-house 
wt stove. 
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FRUITS. 

About the end of this montlj, the fi uit trees will begin to show 
signs of reviving life. The roots should be cleared of all rubbish, 
and preparations made to open the .soil round them. This should not, 
however, be done unless there is a prospect of the snowfall ceasing. 
If the season promises to be an early one, Apple, Pear, Apricot, and 
Plum trees should be pruned about the end of this month and manured. 
Stniwberrv-beds should now' be prepared and the suckers transplanted. 

FLOWERS. 

In the flower garden the busy time will begin about the end of this 
month Sowings of English annuals should now be made in pots 
and pans, especially C«lceolaria, Cineraria, Heartsease, Aster, and 
Larkspur, as these take longer to develop than others. If it has ceased 
snowing, Roses, Geraniums and Fuclisias should be pruned, and the 
cuttings put down in sand in the propagating fiame. This is the best 
tiiine to repot Geraniums and Fuchsias, and Roses in pots. The beds 
and borders out of doors should now bo looked to, and cleared of al 
rubbish, and the soil dug up and got ready for planting. 


March. 

VEGETABLES. 

This is a very busy month for the gardener on the hills. The 
vegetables sown last month should be put out in the open about the 
middle of this month. Make successive sowings of the same, and 
first sowings of Peas, Beans, Tomato, 8alisfy, Mustard, Beet, Onion, 
Cucumber, and Knol-Khol, either in prepared slielteied beds, or in 
pots, pans, and boxes. 

FRUITS. 

Fruit trees should now be pruned and manured. The treatmen 
for each will be found in its proper place It may be mentioned in a 
general way that whatever treatment fruit trees receive now, will 
shew itself in the fruit hereafter 

FLOWERS. 

About this time the stove and green-house should be thoroughly 
overhauleci. Cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, Hydrangeas, 
Bigonias, &c., should be put down, and a good stock of plants will b<* 
the result Bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Gladiolus, Tulips, Ran 
nnculus, Anemones, Spirojas, Ixias, Sparaxis, and the different varieties 
of Lilium, sliould be put down in pots, or in well-prepared borders. 
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An occasional application of liquid manure now will ha\e a won- 
derful effect on Ro‘^es. Geraniums and Fiuh'^ias will also i e greatly 
benefited by an occasional supply. 

Seedlings of annuals will be requiring their second shift about the. 
end of this month. Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Heartsease will 
be sufficiently developed to be moved into their permanent quarters^ 
I’hey should have plenty of light (sun-light) and air. The best place 
for them is under a cloth awming. They should be liberally watered, 
and once a w'eek with a weak solution of liquid manure. These 
annuals make a grand show if well eared for now. 

Ferns should be carefully examined, and those requiring it, should 
be re potted. Many of the soft-wooded plants under glass will also 
require re-potting at this season. 

Perennial Phlox, Carnations, Picotees, and Hydrangeas should 
now be looked to Give them fresh soil, remove all old and dead 
branches, and put dowii cuttings 

The nights and mornings are yet ver\ cold, aiid care should be 
taken not to allow’ the temperature in the sto\e and green-house to go 
down too low*. 


April. 

VEGETABLES. 

This is also a busy month. Successive sowings should be made 
©f the vegetables sowm last month. Water the transplanted seedlings 
copiously. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now" be ripening, and should be watered 
copiously, or the fruit will be small, and wanting in taste. Water 
other fruit trees also sufficiently, 

FLOWERS. 

Roses, Geraniums, and Fuchsias will now be making rapid growth, 
and should be kept well supplied with water. An occasional applica- 
tion of liquid manure will have a good effect, especially on Roses in 
pots and tubs. Dahlia bulbs should now be looked to. They should 
be carefully turned out of their old pots,' and planted in fresh, rich 
soil — the richer the better. Tubers of Caladimns, Alocasias, Gesneras, 
and Gloxinias, should now be planted in pots, together with tuberout 
rooted Begonias. Cuttings of Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Bigonias, 
Ac., if put down now will strike very readily. 
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May 

\ KCETABLEl?!, 

There is nothing particular to bo done in this month in the way 
of vegetables, except to make successive sowings, and water copiously 
all such as have been transplanted. This is generally a very dry 
month, and unless water is abundant, there is a chance of the vegetables, 
especially roots, not swelling and fully developing. Sowings of 
American Maize may now be made. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Pears, Apricots, and Cherries will now be developing. 
Measures should be taken to protect the fruits from the depredations 
of birds and flying squirrels. If water in sufficient quantity is avail- 
able, it should be w’ell supplied. 

I LOWERS 

The syringe should be frecjuently used in the stove and green-hcuse 
now. Most of the annuals will now be coming into flower Cinerarias, 
Pansies, Calceolarias and Miniulus will require frequent waterings. So 
will Roses, Geraniums, and Fuchsias Hydrangeas will now^ be looking 
up, and any attention now* given them, in the way of liquid manure, 
and loo.sening the soil round the roots, wdll produce good effects. 
They wdll make a grand show next month. 


June. 

VF(iETABLES. 

Succession sowings may now also be made Most of the v egetables 
will now be ready for use. Celery .should be earthed up now’ for 
bleaching. 

FRUITS 

There is not much to be done this month, except to water the trees 
freely. This is the best month for grafting. 

FLOWERS. 

Roses wdll now be in full bloom, as well as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Hydrangeas and most of the annuals. They should be w’ell supplied 
with water. Begonias will now be in full display. Cuttings of most 
of the flowering perennials put down now will makegood plants. The 
syringe should be freely used, both for in and out-door plants. Ferae 
will require to be kept moist this month. 
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July. 

VEGETABLES. 

The rains will have set in now, and any seeds sown during this and 
t4ie two following months, inUvSt he kept under shelter to protect 
tlieni from the heavy rain. Succession sowings of most vegetables 
may be made. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Pears and Af>rjcots will now be ripening, and should be 
protected against depred.itions ot all sorts At the (md of this month 
sow seeds of the hdl Apricots foi a stock of plants to graft some of the 
superior English varieties upon 

FLOWERS. 

liahlias will now be floweiing, and occasional applications of liquid 
manure will have a very good effect upon them and Hydrangeas 
Hanging baskets filled now with wild ferns, and other cultivated 
varieties of Adiaiitums, DaNallins, Nephiolepis Dufii, tlx, with a 
3egonia in the centie, will have a very fine effect in the stove and 
green-house. Fuchsias will now be making rapid growth The cut- 
Ungs put down in April and May will now be well-established plants, 
and sliould be potted of!’ in three and four-inch pots in good rich soil, 
and plenty of drainage Cuttings of Begonias, Dieffenbachias, An- 
thuriujiKS, Dracamas, Crotons, &c , should now V)e put down, together 
with (Geraniums, Fuchsias and Hydrangeas The stove and gieen 
house must be examined e\eiy day for insect pests. The temperature 
within should be kept as equable as possible. 


Aug^USt. 

VEGETABLES. 

Durino this month there is geneially either very heavy rain, oi a 
hmg break, and there is not much to be done in the w'ay of sowings 
out of doors. The most important operation now is to see that the 
heav}^ rain does not wash away any young seedlings put out last 
month. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Pears and Apricots will now be tit to pluck. The trees 
‘geneially become very much exhausted, and the sooner the fruit is 
remo\ed, the better for tlie trees. Grafting may be done in this 
month, as well as budding of Peaches. * 
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FLOWERS. 

Cuttings of Begonias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, ifec., may still be put 
down in sand in the hot house. Hydrangea cuttings pub down now 
will form fine plants by the end of March Fuchsias make a great 
deal ,of growth this month, and should be kept properly slaked. 
Dahlias will also re(][uire staking. A stiict supervision should be 
kept over the frames and hous(‘s, as it is at this time that a lot 
of mischief is done by plant pe^ts. Hoses may be budded during 
this rnontli, and cuttings of China, Tea and Bourbon varieties put 
down in glazed frames. 


September 

VKOK/l \nLES 

AiiOUT the b(‘giiiiiing of this month seeds of Cariots, Cabbage and 
Caulitiower may be sown under shelter for the late autumn supply ; 
otlier seeds might also be sowm if there is room available for tiiem 
About this time suitabU* plants should be selected for seed 

FRUITS 

Some of the later varieties of Apples, Peais, and Plums ripen in 
this month, and will loquire to 0(‘ protected fiom the depredations 
of birds After the fruit is removed, all dead and decayed wood should 
be cut away ; the old w'ood, and such as has done bearing, should i:>e 
cut back, and the trees trimmed to the shape it is intended they should 
bake. As a rule this woik is sadly neglected in hill gardens, and the 
result is trees of straggling grow tli, and ovei crowded with unnecessary 
wood, to the great detiiineiit of the fruit he.ii'iiig wood, which gets no 
chance to develop. Seeds of Apples, Apricots, and Peais mac be 
sown now, if it is desired to raist' seedlings 

FLOW KUS 

Dahlias will now be finishing their blooming, and steps should be 
taken to put down tallies in the spot where the roots are intendi^d to 
remain for the wdnter, so as to identify them next year. Withered 
iiower-heads should be removed, unless it is intended to gathei* seed. 
The better plan is to take up all the tubei’s after the plants have tinislu^ 
their growth, and to store them away in dry sand or saw-dust Most 
of the annuals will now have finished their flowering season, and 
arrangements should be made to gather seed Perennial Phloxes 
should be put under shelter at the end of the month. Cuttings of 
Geraniums, Picotees and Carnation, can now be put down wi^^h muck 
advantage. ‘ 
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October. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery beds should be supplied with fresh manure now. Artichoke 
seeds may now be gathered, and the plants cut back, the roots being 
supplied with fresh soil. Sowings for the winter supply shoulcJ now 
be made in frames, of Lettuce, Cress, Radish, &c 

FRUITS. 

All fruit trees will now be entering that stage in which they will 
require rest. Water should be withheld, except occasionally. Oppor- 
tunity should now be taken, at the end of this month, of giving them 
a general pruning. This operation is very much neglected on the 
hills. Those trees that have not fruited during the season, should 
now be root-pruned. 

FLOWERS. 

Most plants will now be entering the rest stage, and water should 
be sparingly given to such plants as Ferns, Gloxinias, Gesneras, Dieffen- 
bachias, &c., which should be allowed to die down gradually. Tuberous- 
rooted plants generally should get no water, and as soon as the soil is 
quite dry, and the stems have died down, the tubers should be taken 
up and carefully stored away in dry .sand or saw-dust. The temper- 
ature in the stove must be increased, especially at night. Seeds of 
annuals should be gathered, and the beds and borders cleared of the 
dead plants, which might be done by digging them into the soil. 


November. 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month there is not much to be done in the way of sow- 
ing. Seedlings of last month ’.s sowing .should be put out under shelter- 
This is the best month for gathering seeds of most vegetables which 
have finished their growth. 

FRUITS. 

There is nothing to be done this month out of doors. It is not, I 
believe, usual to cultivate fruit trees under glass on the hills yet. 
Young plants might be protected from the frost, which begins this 
month. 

^ FLOWERS. 

j The principal operation this month is to pn tect such of ohe out* 
door plants as need protection from the cold. Sometimes it snov^s 
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during this month, with heavy rain and sleet. In the houses the 
temperature must be raised and steadily maintained during the night, 
or the result will be fatal to many rare, beautiful and tender plants. 
Ferns and orchids in particular will suffer severely if the temperature 
is allowed to go down below 60“ All plants will need less water, 
many none at all ; but in this the gardener must be guided by 
experience and local requirements. 


December. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is scarcely anything to be done this month, and the remarks 
for last month will apply equally for this one. If it is thought worth 
while, some of the later seedlings from October might be kept in 
frames with a hot-bed ; but, as a rule, English vegetables are in full 
season on the plains during this and the next two months, and resi- 
dents on the hills obtain their supplies from this source during the 
winter. 

FRUITS. 

There is nothing to be done during this month out of doors. Most 
of the fruit trees will have shed their leaves, and will soon be putting 
on their winter mantle of snow. 

FLOWERS. 

The remarks for last month will apply equally for this. Water 
should be entirely withheld from all plants except those that flower 
during the winter, and these should be spaiingly supplied — just 
enough to keep them alive. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


CULINARY VEGETABLES. 

Among vegetables, the cultivation of which I have here described, 
will be found many of the native ones of the country which are served 
at the tables of Europeans. It is not often that these prove accept- 
able, where European vegetables can be obtained, though welcome as 
substitutes where they cannot. A description of all the plants eaten 
as vegetables by the natives, would comprise nearly the whole of the 
weeds, except those that are absolutely poisonous, that are to be met 
with in the country. In fact, it can liardly be correct to regard 
many of the plants eaten by the poorer classes as potherbs at all, being 
employed in their cookery merely as a vehicle for their curry ingre- 
dients. 


PRELIMINARY. 

For vegetables, the seed of which is to be sown broadcast, the 
mode of laying out the ground usually adopted by the mS,lees is 
perhaps the best ; which is, to part it off into plots or beds four feet 
wide. Between each bed a ridge is raised, about four inches high and 
a foot wide, of earth well beaten down and flattened. This is for a 
path to give the ralllee access to the vegetables for weeding and water- 
ing them. Care should be taken in forming the ridges to use a line 
and measure, so as to preserve perfect symmetry, otherwise the ground 
will look unsightly. By scrupulous neatness and regularity in the 
work, a p;ece of vegetable ground may be made to look as agreeable 
as a flow.er parterre. 

It i^ statipg DO more than an axiom in gardening to say that the 
earth in th^ beds, some weeks previous to using, should be well dug 
and thoirougbly broken up and enriched with an abundance of suitable 
manur^.,^ before sowing seed^ th^ surface of th^ soil must be made 
e ry..finp, ,and as free from lumps possible* It will be vastly 
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improved by a coating of finely sifted leafmould, spread perfectly 
level over it, for the seeds to germinate in. 

If the soil is dry and dusty, it is in a most unsuitable state for 
sowing, though indolent mfi-lees, if not looked after, will often sow 
seed in it in that condition. It should be quite moist and mellow, 
and if found not to be so when required, should be made so by copious 
watering a day or so before the sowing is made. 

Eitlier one of two modes of sowing may be adopted — broadcast 
or in drills. Each has its merits, but the former is the one almovst 
invariably practised by melees, as it is best suited for irrigation. 

In using the broadcast method, an admirable plan is to mix the 
seed well with about three times its bulk of dry silversand. By this 
means it may be insured that the seed be scattered evenly over the 
whole bed, not more in one place than in another. 

It has been recommended to stretch a white cloth over the ground 
where the seed is sown, until it germinates ; and no doubt this would 
have the good effect of preventing the heat of the sun from drying up 
the moisture from the soil too quickly. 

The mode of laying out the ground for the cultivation of Peas, 
Beans, Celery, Cauliflowers, and Cabbage will be given in the place.s 
where those vegetables are severally treated of. 

FUNGI. 

A^^aricus campestris. 

MUSHROOM, 

Mushrooms are produced spontaneously and in great abundance 
in many parts of India and may be had merely for the trouble of 
gathering, but the edible ones are so exceedingly difficult to distin- 
guish from others that are poisonous, that it would be better, unless 
absolutely certain of the right ones, to abstain from them altogether. 

The following mode of producing them by cultivation has been 
communicated by Mr. D. B. Lindsay : — 

“ On the floor of an unoccupied bungalow, I laid a layer of broken 
bricks, about three inches thick, and covering a space about fifteen 
feet in length, by about three in breadth. Upon the top of the bricks 
I built up a bed of three layers of unbroken horse-droppings, about 
three inches thick, and three layers of good mould, also a^ut three 
inches thick ; say, fiirst, a layer of horse-droppings, and then a layer of 
mould, and so on. The droppings should be partially dried, and well 
beaten down before being covered with the mould. Water the bed 
ooeaeionally, and in two or three months I will guarantee a crop of 
Mushrooms* Two descriptions of Mushrooms have grown, one with 
a brownish top, and the ot^er, which is much the finest and largest 
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of the two, with a pure white top. The gills of both are a light 
pink salmon colour when fresh.’’* 

The character of the Common Mushroom of India Mr. K. J. 
Piinnell gives as follows The wholesome Mushroom is firm and 
solid to the touch. When they first break through the soil they are 
closed, and in shape somewhat like a page’s jacket button ; when a 
day or two old they open out like an umbrella, and the gills or under- 
side are found to be of a delicate pink colour, which changes as the 
Mushroom gets older to a reddish-brown, and before it seeds gets 
almost black. The upper side is covered with a whitish skin, that 
may be readily peeled off from the edge to the centre of the top, and 
resembles in texture thin white kid. No Mushroom should be eaten 
that has not a rich and delicate smell, even though it may otherwise 
agree with the above description. There are other kinds also that 
resemble the common edible one in point of colour in gill, &c., but 
these, instead of having a firm, have a weak stem and a slim}’ skin, 
and if cooked by mistake may be known at once, as they turn to a 
bright yellow colour, and should be avoided.” 

He further states that there is no need of a building to grow 
Mushrooms in, and that he has raised considerable numbers in differ- 
ent parts of the country in the open air. lie says, however, that it is 
necessary to protect the beds in which they are grown from excessive 
wet. His plan in essentials is much the same as Mr. Lindsay’s. He 
makes his bed of a layer a foot thick of horse-droppings, that have 
b<?en allowed to stand till their first fermentation is over ; above this 
he spreads alternately rather thin layers of loam, and a compound of 
horse, cow, and sheep-dung, old lime or mortar and Deodar sawdust, 
the uppermost layer being of loam. He beats or treads down the 
whole firmly ; covers the bed during the day and in wet weather, and 
leaves it open on fine nights. In about two months the bed, he says, 
will be found to be a mass of spawn, and a few weak or spurious 
Mushrooms will sprout up, at which time give a gentle watering every 
morning, and leave it open during fine weather. In a few days good 
Mushrooms will appear. ‘^When you collect the crop,” he adds, “ do 
nob disturb the root, but cut off the top carefully ; as at the root of 
e4ich will be found a few young ones, or tubercles, like small Potatoes, 
which, if not disturbed, will give a succession of Mushrooms.”! Lady 
St. John cultivated the Mushroom successfully in an ordinary godown 
forming one of the out-houses of the Bangalore Residency. 

In this case the hot-bed of fresh horse manure was three feet 
deep, exclusive of four inches of old loam as a top covering. The 


‘Journal of tho Agn-Hort. Soc.,’ Vol. IX, p. 320. 
t ‘ Proceedings of the Agri-Hort. JJoc, of the Punjab,’ Dec. 186&, p. 10. 
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spawn (Sutton’s) was planted when the bed had subsided to about two 
feet nine inches. 

Morchella esoulenta. 

MOREL. 

Khumb, 

An edible fungus, well known in Europe, and produced in the 
greatest abundance in Kashmir. Dr. Henderson states that at Shah> 
poor and most other districts, where there is Kuller in the soil, it is 
very plentiful in August and September after the rains. Mr. Pannell 
says also that it is to be found in Lahore in considerable quantities.^ 

Mr. Berkely states that it is grown much in Germany, and that 
it is particularly partial to a burnt soil. The Morel is only suited to 
the cold parts of India. 

Tuber aestivum. 

ENGLISH TRUFFLE. 

Until the successful attempt made b}^ M. Auguste Rousseau, of 
Carpentras, some years ago, the Truffle had not been made subject to 
the control of the gardener. In this country it is not likely that it 
will ever be had but by seeking it in those spots where it is produced 
spontaneously. There are several edible species, but it has not been 
till lately that any have been known to be natives of India. Colonel 
Elphinston pronounces a certain fungus found in the Kangra Valley to 
be a true Truffle ; and describes it as a round rootless tuber with a 
thick skin, which, when peeled and cut, displays the anastomosing veins 
and granular formation of the true Truffle. It grows a few inches 
under the soil, some of the larger ones making their appearance above 
the surface. It is of an earthy yellow colour, not unlike a potato 
in appearance. The Kangra Truffle is found only where the Pinus 
lODgifolia grows, and theie in great abandance. Colonel Elphinston 
adds, that when cooked it proved highly flavoured and of excellent 
quality.! Unknown in the JSouth of India. 

GRAMTNACEi®. 

Zea Mays. 

MAIZE — INDIAN CORN. 

Bhoota — Mukka — Mukka cholum. 

The unripe and tender heads of Indian Corn, w^hen cooked, are 
considered by most | ersons a most delicious vegetable. They are first 

• Proceedings of the Agii-Hoft, Soc. of the Punjab,’ Dec. 1865, p. 11. 
t Ibid., p. 7. 
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boiled in milk, afterwards roasted, and then eaten with butter, pepper 
and salt • . . 

The plant is a native of Mexico ; but though it has now become 
thoroughly naturalised in all parts of India, it seems to have much 
degenerated, as the produce it affords is vastly inferior in every respect 
to that raised from the seed imported annually from America by the 
Agri-Hortioultural Society. 

The usual season for sowing the seed is about the beginning of 
the rains, even on the hills. It should be sown in rows a foot apart, 
and the grains at eight inches apart in the rows. No particular care is 
required in the cultivation. The heads will be fit for use in August 
and September. Indian Corn degenerates somewhat rapidly in thift 
country, and being subject to frequent cross-fertilisation it runs into 
numerous varieties. It is expedient, therefore, that seed of th^ ‘be.4t 
kinds should occasionally be imported from America. For tabid 
use, the white Maize of Georgia is considered the best. Quennsi 
land Maize is the best for cattle, sheep and poultry. Yellow corn 
is not considered fit for the table, although in soups and stews it is 
an excellent substitute for peas. KendeFs Early Giant Sweet Coni 
is said to be the finest of recently imported kinds. 


ARACEiE (AROIDE^). 

Colocasia antiquorum. 

Kuchoo — Ghoydn — Kesav'edantu, 

A native vegetable, of which the tubers, nearly resembling in out- 
ward appearance those of the J erusalem Artichoke, are the part ^ateii 
The mode of cooking them is to pare them and fry them in ghe6 
They are not in great request with Europeans in Bengal, where 
Potatoes may be had all the year through ; but in the United 
Provinces, where Potatoes are generally unattainable during the months 
of July, August, and September, they are much consumed in 
way of a substitute. In flavour they are not very unlike Salsify. 

They are cultivated much in the same way as Jerusalem Artichokes. 
The smaller of the tubers, being saved for the purpose, are plant- 
ed about the end of May. The ground should be first well dug and 
Broken up, to render it loose, and then furrows drawn across it, fourteen 
inches apart and four or five inches deep ; in these the tubers shouM 
be laid, at fourteen inches apart, and the soil then covered in. ‘ They 
will require irrigation about every four days. This sub-aquatic hOrb 
representing the English “ cuckoo pint ” is commonly found by iflhe 
side of canals, and in marshy land. Young leaves are occasionally 
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oAteia, and the tubers are considered by the people of the oouAtr^r 
to be highly nutritious. 

Not cultivated on the liiJls. 

LILIACE^. 

Allium Oepa. 

ONION. 

Peeya j — FruU / . 

There are many varieties of Onion grown in Europe, some of 
which, such as the Spanish, are of great size. But for this country the 
most serviceable will probably be found to be the Strasbourg and tho 
Deptford. There are also two lai‘ge and good acclimated kinds of 
Onion, known in the neighbourhood of Calcutta as the Patna and 
Bombay. 

The seeds of the Onion keep good but a short time — generally it 
is said, not longer than a year ; and as most of the seed that comes to 
this country is more than a year old, it is not altogether surprising 
that, when sown, it is so often found to fail of germinating. 

The surest way, therefore, of securing go^ seed is at the com- 
mencement of the Cold Season to purchase several of the finest Onions 
procurable from the bazar, and plant them out in the garden, about 
a foot apart. These will grow up, and by the commencement of 
the Hot Season produce an abundant supply of seed, which should 
be stored away in w'ell-corked bottles for sowing the next Cold 
Season. 

The time for sowing seed is about the middle of October on 
the plains, and March on the hills. The sowing may be made 
broadcast or in drills ten inches apart. The soil should be light, 
and enriched with old manure, carefully levelled, and in a damp 
state when the seeds are sown. When the young plants are some- 
what advanced in growth, they should be thinned out to about six 
inches apart. 

If imported seed is used, perhaps the preferable method is to sow 
it in large seed-pans, and when the young plants are about three or 
four inches high, to put them out in a prepared for them in the 
open ground. They should not be planted deep in the soil. Onions 
are much benefited by frequent watering. When, by the commence- 
ment of the hot season, the bulbs have attained their full size, the 
stems should be bent down in order that they may more speedily 
decay. On the stems becoming withered, the Onions should be taken 
up and laid out two or three days in the sun, and, when well dried, 
stored away for use. 
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In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, I have not met with muclv 
success in the cultivation of Onions for storing ; but in the Upper 
Provinces, with little trouble, abundant crops can be raised for that 
purpose. The Catalogues of English and Continental nurserymen and 
seedsmen contain a list of many fine varieties. Red -fleshed onions 
are the most pungent. The Bellary onion is most esteemed for 
general cultivation in the Madras Presidency and Mysore. Varieties 
imported from Australia and the United States of America ate 
))etter adapted to the warmer parts of India than are the English 
and Spanish varieties. 

Market gardeners at Bangalore, and other places in the South, 
prefer transplanting the seedlings to sowing in drills or broadcast and 
afterwards thinning out. But while the operation is being done it is 
necessary to irrigate very freely. Night-soil is perhaps the best of all 
manures for this vegetable. Scrapings from the dove-cot and poultry- 
yard are also of great value. Onions require a soil that is well 
worked and should follow such crops as potato, carrot, celery, and 
plants of the cabbage tribe. 

Allium Porrum. 

LEKK. 

The Musselburgh and the London are accounted the finest kinds 
of Leek. The lower part of the vegetable when well blanched is very 
delicious, boiled and served with melted butter, retaining scarcely any 
of its Onion-like flavour, and forming an excellent substitute for 
Seakale, which it then much resembles. Sowings should be made as 
soon as the rains are over on the plains, and in March on the hills ; 
and as this vegetable is much benefited by being transplanted, the 
seed is best sown broadcast, and thinl}^, upon a light rich soil. When 
the plants are about six or eight inches high, the earth in which they 
are growing should be thoroughly softened by watering, so that the 
plants may be taken up without injury to their roots. In a well- 
joanured piece of ground rows of holes should be made with a dibble 
or pointed stick, at the distance of a foot betw^een each row. The holes 
in the rows should be six inches apart, and about four inches deep, 
fnsert in each hole a .young Leek, and a small quantity of earth after 
it. When all the young plants are put into the ground, give the whole 
a good watering. As the plants grow, they will require to be earthed- 
up to blanch them. To thrive Aveli they require a great deal of 
watering. It is said thHt the tops of the leaves should be cut* off 
occasionally, and that this will induce the roots to swell. The Leek 
is much improved by the moderate use of saltpetre in its cultivation# 
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Allium Sativum. 

GAELIC. 

Lehaoon — Bellullu 

This vegetable is very much cultivated by the Natives in most 
f parts of India, and is always obtainable at so cheap a rate from the 
'beLzar, that it is hardly worth while, perhaps, to undertake the culti- 
vation of it in the garden. 

The root consists of several small, what are called, cloves. For 
cultivation, these are planted out in October singly, in drills about 
seven inches apart, and two or three inches deep. The crop is taken 
up in the commf^ncement of the hot weather, and the cloves, after 
cbeing first well dried in the sun, stored away for use. 

Allium Schoenoprasum. 

CHIVES. 

This vegetable may be met with in some few gardens, but for the 
most part is very little cultivated or known in this country. The thin 
awl-shaped. Onion-flavoured leaves are the parts of the plant used in 
cookery. It is propagated by division of the roots in October, 

Allium asoalonicum. 

SHALLOT. 

Giindham, 

A vegetable not \ery common in this country. The small Onion- 
Jike bulbs are the part eaten. It is propagated by setting out in 
October on the plains, and from March to May on the hills, the cloves, 
or bulbs, about six inches asunder. By the commencement of the 
hot season, the crop will be fit to be taken up to be stored for future 
use. 

Asparagrus officinalis. 

ASPARAGUS, 

Soot Moolee. 

The flavour of Asparagus in this country is mucli inferior to what 
it is in Europe. One great recommendation to it, however, is, that it 
is in season just when all other European vegetables have gone out. 

The seeds should be sown in August, or as soon after as practi- 
cable, under shelter from the weather, in seed-gumlabs, in very loose 
mellow earth, both rich and sandy ; for, if the soil be at all retentive, 
the roots, which are very delicate, would, at the time of planting o\lt, 
be sufe to be broken, and the plants much checked in consequence. 
-By the time the rains are over, the young seedling-plants should be 
About ten inches high. 
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The moBt economical mode of proceeding then is, in a plot of 
ground selected for the purpose, to dig cylindrical holes a foot wide 
and two or more feet deep, at a distance of a foot and a half apart. 
In these, t<> the depth of about ten inches, throw a compost of equal 
parts of mould and well-decayed manure, with a small quantity of 
saltpetre. Put one plant in each, spreading the roots horizontally, 
in a fan form, and taking great care not to break them in doing so. 
Well water them, and continue to do so constantly, never allowing 
the soil to become at all dry. As the plants advance in height, so 
keep filling in soil well enriched with manure. In three or four 
months^ time the holes will thus become filled up to a level with the 
surrounding ground. About the end of April, or in the beginning of 
May, they will bear flowers, the removal of winch, V>efore forming seeds, 
though considered by some a needless trouble, will conduce to strengthen 
the plants. It is, however, of great importance that no portion of 
the foliage should be plucked, but rather be encouraged to make 
as vigorous a growth as possible. When the rains commence, the 
plants will require no further attention ; they will send up, at that 
period, several shoots, from which cuttings might be made for table use; 
but it is far better to spare them and allow them to grow into branches, 
and not make any cuttings till the following year. In the cold season 
the stems will die entirely down, and the plants remain dormant till 
March, when they will make indications of aga^^ sprouting. At this 
time, therefore, preparations may be made for what is called “ forcing 
them for the table. The earth should be removed till the roots of 
the plants are reached, and a good rich dressing of manure supplied : 
after this they should be well-watered daily. In about a fortnight’s 
time fine green heads will begin to show themselves above ground, 
which may be cut for the table. 

Asparagus-beds wear out, it is said, in three or four yearts’ time ; 
but this depends much, I believe, on the way in which they are treated. 
If, at the commencement of tlie growing-season, they be well enriched 
with manure, and afterwards constantly well wateied, and the plants 
not cut too severely for use, they will last unimpaired probably for 
very many years. Salt is usually recommended as a fine manure for 
Asparagus ; but I have been told by one of our best practical gardeners 
in this country, that he has applied it without perceiving any benefit 
from it. 

The treatment recommended above will apply to the hills, except 
that the seed must be sown in March. The Asparagus grown at 
intermediate elevations in the South of India is very poor stuff. At 
< hill stations, such as Ootacamund, it is somewhat better. The 
-extreme North, where there is a distinct winter season, affords the 
most suitable field for this cultivation. 
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Asparagus raoemosueu 

Belaitee Soot Moolee^ 

Of the blanched young shoots of this plant, the Natives at Dacca 
prepare a very agreeable conserve in the way of preserved ginger. 
This with a few allied species, are better known in the South for their 
medicinal and decorative uses. 


DIOSCOREACE^. 

Dioscorea 


YAMS. 

Dr. Roxburgh describes as many as seven eatable Yams, but not 
mure than three or four can be accounted of any value for the table ; 
and where, moreover, Potatoes are so plentiful throughout the year 
as they are in Calcutta, there seems little inducement for the cultiva- 
tion of Yams. 

1* D globosa—C'Aopree Aloo — This, Dr. Roxburgh states to be 
“ most esteemed of ail Yams among the Natives, as well as Europeans.”^ 
I cannot say that tubers I have purchased from the bazar under the 
name of Choopree Aloo seem to merit this distinction. Others appear 
to me to be superior. 

2. D. alata.— Aloo , — This is accounted second in order of 
merit. 

3. D. purpurea.— Gnrdniya Aloo . — This apparently is the 
Yam brought by Mr. M’Murray, Gardener to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, from the Mauritius, concerning which he states that it is an 
much cultivated in the Mauritius, as Potatoes are in England, and 
that it is most excellent. The tuber is of a dull crirnson-red outside, 
and of a glistening white within. 

4. D, v\i\ie\\B,--Gur(iniyd Aloo . — A common but very excellent 
Yam, as good as any, perhaps, in cultivation. The tuber is of great 
size, crifnson-red on the outside, and of a glistening white within. 

JD. atropurpnrea — Malacca Yam — known also, I believe, in 
Calcutta as the Rangoon Yam, is very similar to the last, and an 
excellent Yam. A tuber of this was sent to the Agri- Horticultural 
Society from the garden of Captain H. B. Weston, measuring two feet 
in length, and weighing as much as eight seers. 

6. D. Japonlca - C'A-mese Potato — Sent to this country by 
Mr. Fortune \ but possessing no merit that I can see above the two last 
kinds, which it much resembles. 
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7. D. ftwciculata— Aloo , — A very distinct kind of Yam ; 
the tubers about the size and form and colour of large kidney Potatoes 
and, when well cooked, bear a greater resemblance in mealiness and 
flavour to the Potato than any other Yam I know. 

8. D, up ,— Zealand Yam , — Presented to the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society by Captain Hill, of Bankshall, and remarkable for pro- 
ducing great ash-grey ferial tubers upon its stems. From the account 
Captain Hill gives of it, when cooked, it is more to be regarded as a 
curiosity than for any value it possesses for the table. It has been 
grown in the Barrackpore Park, and found to be exceedingly prolific. 

Yams should be put in the ground in April ; the soil having been 
previously dug deeply and well lightened with old manure so that tlie 
tubers may be able to expand freely The plants are extensive trailers, 
n,nd are usually grown where they may have some tree to run up, or 
else have a bamboo-trellis placed for their support. The crop will be 
ready for digging up in'December. 

The proper m^e of cooking Yams — as, I believe, is pretty well 
known to all Indian cooks— is, after the tuber has been boiled, to bury 
it for half-an-hour or more beneath the hot wood-ashes. By this means 
all moisture becomes dried out of it, and it is rendered nice and mealy. 

The following directions, with regard to the cultivation of the 
Chinese Potato, D. japonica, given by M. Montigny, the French 
Consul, who sent it from Shanghai to France, no doubt would apply 
equally well to all other kinds of Yam grown in this country : — 

“ For propagation the smallest roots are set apart. In the spring 
the roots are taken out and planted in furrows pretty near each other 
in well-prepared ground. They soon sprout and form prostrate stems, 
which are made into cuttings as soon as they are six feet long. As 
soon as the cuttings are ready, a field is worked into ridges, along 
■each of which is formed a small furrow, in which the pieces of the 
«tem are laid down and covered with a little earth, except the leave*-. 
If the weather is rainy, the cuttings strike immediately ; if dry, they 
must be watered till they do strike. In fifteen or twenty days the 
roots begin to form, and at the same time lateral branches appear, 
which must be carefully removed from time to time, or the roots will 
not grow to the proper size.’*^ 

Mn J. Henderson, of Kingskei*swell, Houth Devon, likewise gives 
the following practical directions - 

“ The manner in which the Chinese cultivate it is extremely simple. 
The earth is first formed into ridges, when small tubers or portions of 
large ones are planted on the top, at about three feet apart ; after the 
plants have attained a little strength, the shoots are spread over the 


* Gardeners ’ Chronicle,’ 22nd July, 
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aides of the ridges, and pegged down at the leaf end, six eight 
inches from each other (care being taken to cover the joints or parts 
pegged down with a portion of earth), when they soon strike root and 
throw out tubers ; by this means immense quantities of roots, of the 
size of early-framed kidney Potatoes, are raised on a comparatively 
small piece of ground. The above is the ordinary Chinese mode of 
culture ; but to obtain them of a large size, small tubers, or portions, 
are planted on ridges, from ten inches to one foot apart, and the plants 
are allowed to grow freely till late in the autumn, when the foliage is 
cut away and dried, or partially dried, and given to cattle; the tubers 
by this means attain on an average 1 lb. and upwards in weight.’** 

Not grown on the hills. 

ZINGIBER AOE./E (SOITAMINEiE). 

Zingiber officinale. 

GINGER. 

U druk"-»Sonte0 

There is no difference, it is stated, between the Ginger of this 
country and that of Jamaica, but what results from the way in which 
it is cultivated. 

The planting should be made about the end of May, both on the 
hills and on the plains, just before the rains commence, in a very rich 
light soil. Drills should be made a foot apart and two or three inches 
deep. In these, pieces of the tuber should be laid at about a foot apart, 
and covered in with soil. When the plants begin to grow they must 
be earthed up, and, if the rains have not set in, well watered. About 
January the roots will be ripe for taking up, when, having been well 
washed, they may be stored away. 

For ordinary use, however, it is hardly worth while to cultivate 
Ginger in a garden, as it may always be purchased cheaply enough 
in the bazar ; but if it be required for making a preserve of, it must be 
grown for that especial purpose. In that case the tubers should be 
taken up a« early as possible after being formed, in their youngest and 
tenderest condition. This will be when the plants are not more than 
five or six inches high. 

The following directions for making the preserve may perhaps be 
found useful : — 

Scald the tubers, wash them in cold water, and peel them cleAn. 
This will take some three or four days to accomplish. Make a syrup 
of the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pint of water, into 


* ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ 28rd December, 1854. 
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which stir gradually the beaten whites of two eggs. Boil and well^ 
skim it. "When quite cold, pour it over the Ginger ; cover it up and' 
let it remain so two or three days. Then pour it off from the Ginger, 
boil, skim, and clarify, if necessary, the syrup again, and when cold 
pour it a second time over the Ginger, and let it remain three or 
four days. Then boil the syrup again, and pour it hot over the 
Ginger. Proceed in this way till you find the syrup has thoroughly 
penetrated the Ginger, which you may ascertain by its taste and 
appearance when you cut a piece off, and till the syrup becomes 
very thick and rich. If you put the syrup hot to the Ginger at 
first, it will shrink and shrivel.* 

Grown in the warm, moist valleys by hillmen. Extensively cultiva* 
ted on the plains of Malabar and Oanara. Propagated by division 
of the rhizome. Cost of latter 2-4 ans. per lb. 

Otircuma longa. 

TURM ERIC — MAN JAL. 

Huldee, 

Turmeric, of which such large quantities are used by the natives 
for curries, may be always procured cheaply enough in the bazar, and 
is rather an agricultural product than one to be raised profitably 
in the garden. 

The cultivation of it is carried on in the same way precisely as 
that of Ginger or Arrowroot. The tubers are put down in May, a 
foot or more apart, in rows. The plants earthed up when about eight 
inches high, and then require no further attention till the crop is ready 
fpr taking up in the cold weather. 

Not grown on the hills, except in the warm valleys. Much 
grown in the South of India. 

Maranta arundinacea. 

ARROWROOT. 

Genuine Arrowroot, such as exported from Surinam and Bermuda, 
is the produce of the plant above named ; but Arrowroot of a spurious 
kind is also obtained from the roots of two or three other plants. 
I have been informed that large quantities, the produce of Ourciima 
ailTOStifolia, o-re exported to England from the Madras Presidency 
under the name of Indian Arrowroot, This is of a very inferior kind, 
and may be distinguished at once from the genuine, w hich is pure 
white, by its yellow tinge and by its not thickening in boiling water. 
Genuine Arrowroot may also be discovered by aid of the microscope, 

♦ Condensed from Miss Leslie’s Cookery Book. ’ 
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^its granules being very distinct from those of any spurious kind. T 
cannot tell why any but the genuine kind should be produced at all 
in this country, or whether any difticulty is experienced in the culti* 
vation of M. anindinaoea on the Madras side ; in Bengal the plant 
may be obtained in any abundance, and cultivated with the greatest 
ease. Dr. Jameson states, too, that it thrives in the Saharunpore 
district and throughout the United Provinces. 

The roots should be put in the ground in the month of May. 
Drills should be made about three or four inches deep and two feet 
apart, in which the roots should 1x5 laid at a distance of a foot and a 
half from one another, and the earth covered over them. As the 
plants grow, they should be earthed up in the same manner that 
Potatoes are. They love a good rich soil, and plenty of water during 
the time of their growth ; which latter, indeed, they get naturally, as 
their growing time is during the rains. They bear their small white 
dowers about August, and in January or February the crop may be 
taken up for use. A month or two previous, however, water should 
be entirely withholden, to allow the roots to ripen. They are of a pure 
ivory-white colour, and should be as largo as moderate- sized Carrots. 
The smaller ones should be reserved for a fresh planting, and the 
pointed ends also of the larger oue«, at the extremities of which the 
eyes are situated, should be broken off, thi’ee inches in length, and 
kept for the same purpose. 

The mode of preparing the Arrowroot is very simple. The roots 
after being well washed should be pounded to a pulp in a wooden 
mortar, which may be hired for the occasion from the bazar. The 
pulp should be thrown into a large vessel of water, which will become 
turbid and milky, a portion of the pulp remaining suspended in it as 
a fibrous mass. The fibrous part should l>e lifted up, rinsed, pounded 
again in the mortar, thrown again into the water, lifted up a second 
‘time, rinsed, and then thrown away. The milky-looking water should 
be then strained through a coarse cloth into another vessel, and when 
the sediment has settled, the water should be poured gently off and 
clean fresh water poured upon the sediment. This, after having been 
well stirred up, should be strained thi-ough a fine cloth, and on settling 
the water should again be carefully and gently drained away. The 
[xlimeat, which is then fine pure Arrowroot, should be dried on sheets 
paper by exposure to the sun, 

Oasna edulia. 

TOUS LE6 MOIS. 

An article sold in the shops under the name of Tous les Mois 
hem’s a very close resembkiice in quality and appemence to inanufac- 
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tured Arrowroot, to which it is considered to be superior as a diet for 
children, in that it is not of so constipative a tendency. Dr. Lindley 
conjectures it to be the produce of Canna edulis. If it be so, as this 
plant thrives well in India, the manufacture would be exceedingly easy, 
by proceeding in the same way as adopted with Arrowroot. Such 
would be the case likewise if, as Mr. I. M. Jones states, “There is also 
a giant species of Arrowroot (Canna coccinea), the product of which 
is known by the name of Tous les Mois.”* 

OROHIDACE^. 

Vanilla planifolia and V. aromatica. 

VANILLE. 

The Vanilla plant thrives well and blossoms and fruits freely in 
Bengal ; but the pods that have been produced and preserved here can 
hardly be considered satisfactory for use in confectionery. When kept 
a short time they have a somewhat sour smell, quite distinct from 
the fine, sweet scent emitted by those imported from the Mauritius, 
even after having been kept several years. Whether this arises from 
the climate being unfavourable to the maturation of the pods, or from 
the want of proper management in the curing of them, it is difficult 
to say It may, possibly, be attributable, in some degree, to both 
causes. As the pods are not ready for gathering till December, it 
seems not improbable that they require more warmth during the two 
or three months when they are completing the ripening process than 
the climate of Bengal will afford them. 

The mode of cultivation practised in the Mauritius, and adopted 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, is to build at the base of some 
high tree a small rampart of brickwork, about a foot high, fill it up 
with a light soil of leaf-mould, plant in it the Vanille plant, and brick 
over the surface of the soil. In a short time the plant will grow to 
a considerable height up the tree, clasping it with the aerial roots it 
throws out as it ascends. 

The Howler-pot, however, with suitable soil answers, as far as I 
can see, the purpose equally well as the rampart of brickwork ; for in 
no great time the Vanille plant, after climbing up the tree, discon- 
nects itself almost entirely from the soil at the base of the tree, except 
by the old dried roots, which seem no longer to convey any nourish 
ment to the plant. 

The plants continue blossoming from February to April. The 
flowers expand early in the morning, at which time they require to be 


♦ The Naturalist in Bermuda, 
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fertilized artificially, or, in this country at least, they will not set fruit. 
The operation consists in introducing the points of small tweezers into 
the mouth of the flower, handling it gently, and extracting from the 
upper lip a small piece of the membrane which encloses the pollen. 
If not successful, and impregnation has not taken place, it will be 
fenovvn by the circumstance of the flower not dropping from the ovary 
for full a month or more If successful, the flower drops off in a day 
or two. 

The plants may likewise be grown with great success in pots, 
trained upon a bamboo trellis fixed in them ; and, possibly, in Bengal 
this would be found the best plan to adopt, as the plants Would thus 
not only be at command during the whole period of their growth, but 
might be removed at the commencement of the Cold Season to some 
warm sheltered situation, instead of being left exposed, as they 
usually are, to the full force of the cold winds. 

Mr. Thwaites directs that “the pods should be gathered when 
they are commencing to tuin yellow at the apex, and killed l>y 
immersion for a few seconds in boiling water, or by exposure to 
the sun. I prefer the latter method, and dry them subsequently 
in the shade, or with occasional exposure to tlie sun, upon tin 
plates.”* 

The plant is raised readily from cuttings, which come into bearing 
in the third year. 

Ample directions for the culture of the Vanille plant and the 
preparation of tlie pods, as practised at Bourbon, will be found in 
Volume IX of the ‘ Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society.’ 

Nob grown on the hills for its pods ; but occasional plants are met 
with in Stoves, 

Vanilla is successfully and profitably grown in the French 
settlement of Pondicherry in the Madras Presidency. It is also 
cultivated to some extent at Bangalore, from wdience a great many 
plants and cuttings have been distributed to coffee planters and the 
general public (Bangalore) 

The local firms of Messrs. Moonesawmy and Sons has sold 
cured Vanilla for many years at an average rate of 2 annas a pod. 
Curing is best done on movable tables covered with felt or cotton- 
wool. Pods should be harvested when they become pale green 
approaching to a slightly yellowish tinge of colour. When left too 
long the pods are apt to split in curing. 


^loimial of the Agt'i-Hoitlculturftl Society,’ Vol. XIII, p. 63. 
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EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Manihot utilissima. 

TAPIOCA MANDIOC OK CASSAVA PLANT. 

The Tapioca plant is desciihed as “ a shrub about eight feet high, 
<}xteiisively cultivated for food all over tlie tropical parts of tiie world. 
Of this plant the large root, weighing as much as 30 lbs , is full of 
venomous juice, which, if taken internally, produces death. The roots 
are rasped, the pulp well bruised and thoroughlv washed, after whicli 
the mark is placed on iron plates to be heated. In this way the 
venom is washed out or driven oft, and the residue becomes Cassava. 
The powder which floats off in the water is a vei v pooi starch, wliicli, 
when it settle^ down, liecomes Tapioca 

The plant thrives w<‘ll in Jhmgal, and a consideiahle plantation 
of it IS raised annually in th(‘ garden of the Agri Horticultural Socie- 
ty, though the manufactuie of Tapioca is rarely, i believe, resorted to 
ill India 

The season for taking up the crop of roots i** in January, at the 
same time that cuttings are put down for the ciop of the following 
jear 

In subjoining the following directions to be puisued in the cultuie 
and manufacture of Tapioca, as given by J. P. La,ngIois, Esq , in the 
‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultui'al Society,’ I need hardly, jieihap.s, 
t^tate how important a point in the manutacture the driving off by 
heat on hot iron plates of the poisonous properties of the root The 
poison is said to be very volatile 

Soil . — This plant will thrive in any soil, althougli a sandy loam 
is the best 

Cnllivaltohi. — It requires no cultivation whatever, and is occa- 
sionally met wnth in Aracaii, growing wild in the jungle 

“ Propagation — By cutting. Care to be taken to use tlie strong, 
er branches. Tlie cutting must be from two to three feet long , to 
be placed in the ground in an upright position, and in rows four feet 
apart. 

Praparattoii —Twelve mouths after planting, the roots are fit 
to be dug up They must then be well washed, and put into a trough 
with water, in which they are allowed to remain six hours, when the 
outer bark will be eavsily removed by a pressure of the hand. The 
next process is to grt^te the roots, and then press out the milky juice, 
which is poured into a flat tub. This is now suffered to rest for eight 
hours, when all the flour will subside to the bottom. The water is 
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then poured oif, and the meal laid upon wicker-frames to dry in the- 
sun for two or three hours. Tlio flour is then placed upon hot plates, 
and well stirred to prevent it burning. 

‘‘The heat will cause the amylaceous substance to coagulate into- 
small irregular lumps of a transparent and gelatiniform colour. The 
Tapioca is then ready for use. 

“This is the best mode of preparing Tapioca, as customary’ at 
the IMauntius.’' 


POLYGONACE^E. 

Rheum Rhaponticum 
R. undulatum 

RUrKARU. 

A \egctable extensively eulthated in Europe, for the delicious 
tails and preserves made of its large thick leaf stalks. 

T ha\e succeeded in raising plants from seed sown in November, 
the leaf-stems of which attained l)efore the Hot Season to the length 
of four inches, and the thickness of a man’s little finger. The seed 
was sown in a gumlah, and the young plants put out into large pots 
full of soil well enriched with old cow manure and wood-ashes , one in 
each pot. They perished at the commencement of the Hot Season. 

There seem^, indeed, little probability that Rhubarb raised from 
seed can ever be cultivated successfully in the plains of India, for 
seedlings take two years before they become fit to be cut for taole 
use — an age they could never attain to here, tin the plants will nob 
]i\e through the Hot Season. 

But as Rhubarb is cultivated in the Nilgherries, it is not impro- 
bable that were plants of one or two y^ears' age brought down thence 
in October, and planted out, two feet apart, in well-manured ground 
in a shady situation, and abundantly watered, they would yield a 
supply of cuttings for the table in February. This might easily be 
tried, and, if found successful, would well repay the trouble and 
expense. 

In the south, Rhubarb can l>e grown profitably at elevations 
exceeding 4,500 feet. Now that railways abound, there should be no 
diffictiUy in transmitting partially grown plants for final growth in 
Northern India. It should, in fact, be a paying industry 

When in full vigour of growth, Rhubarb delights in very ricli 
manure ; and requires the most shady situation that can be given it. 

It can be grown to much perfection on the hills. Sow the seed 
from March to May, and plant out in good rich soil as soon as the 
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■seedlings have made the first four leaves. They will require no fur- 
ther attention beyond regular watering d«iring the dry months, and 
proper drainage during the rains. 


Rumex montanus. 

FRENCH SORREL. 

This plant has large succulent leaves of the size of those of a 
•Cos-lettuce, and less acid than those of the common Sorrel, which in 
appearance it in nowise resembles. Jt is an excellent ingredient to 
use abundantly in soups, and serves to impart a peculiarly fine flavour 
to omelettes. 

Dr. Fabre Tonnerre told me he had it in his garden at Calcutta 
thriving well, and available for use all the year through. Even in 
Europe it requires a shady situation, more especially therefore will it 
do so in this country. It requires, no doubt, a rich soil and abundant 
watering, as the quicker and more luxuriant its growth the milder and 
more agreeable its flavour It is easily raised from seed ; but the 
more ordinary mode of propagation is by division of the roots. 

I have not met with tins on the hills 


CHENOPODIACE^. 

Spinaoea oleracea. 

SPINACH. 

Pdlak. 

There are two varieties of Spinach . the prickly-seeded with tri- 
angular leaves, and the smooth-seeded with round leaves. In Europe, 
these are sown at two distinct seasons, but in this country the same 
season is suited to each. 

The seed should be sown in October, when the rains are over, 
broadcast, or in drills, which is the better plan. The distance be- 
tween each drill should be a foot, and between each plant in the drills 
four inches. Spinach loves a rich soil and a shady situation well 
watered. The young plants, if not protected by a net or some other 
means, are very liable to be devoured by sparrows. On the hills 
sow from March to October. In the south, Spinach can be grown 
All the year round from 2,000 feet elevation upwards. 
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Beta vulgaris. 

BEET. 

Ch'id andar. 

This vegetal>le appears to he far more generally cultivated in India 
than it is in England When sliced and dressed with vinegar, it 
affords during the Cold Season au immediate and most delicious pickle. 
Care should be taken that the root he in no way damaged or cut open 
before it is boiled, or the coloring matter will be discharged, and it 
will in consequence loose much of its handsome appearance. ' 

There are several varieties of the vegetable, but they var}'' more 
perhaps in form and in colour than they do in flavour ; for the table 
that of the deepest blood-colour is generally held in highest estima- 
tion, as it is undoubtedly the handsomest. Although new kinds are 
advertised by nearly eveiy seedsman, some of the older varieties, 
such as lied Chelsea, Dell’s Castelnandary, and Nutting’s Dwarf Red 
are still very popular Egyptian Turnip Rooted and Sutton’s Blood 
Red are also fine kinds 

The end of Septeinb(‘r is a suitable time to commence sowing; pre- 
vious to which the soil should be tolerably manured, dug deeply, and 
well broken up, and rendeied as loose as possible. 

The seed may be sown broadcast , but a far better plan is to draw 
drills over the prepared plot of ground at the distance of a foot apart ; 
and then another set of drills, also a foot apart, crossing the first 
ones at right angle Wliere these drills cross such other, drop in 
two or three seeds. In the places where more than one of two 
or three seeds sown come up, all but the one should be either pulled 
up and thrown away, or taken up carefully and planted where the}^ 
are wanting, although transplanting is not very satisfactory as a 
rule. The seed usually germinates in three days. 

The young seedlings being much of the colour of the soil in which 
they grow, are hardly visible at first The ground therefore should 
be narrowl}^ examined before it be concluded, as it often prematurely 
is, that the sowing has failed 

♦Sparrows aie excessively fond of the young plants : where, there- 
fore, tliese birds are numerous, it is indispensable that a net should be 
spread over the ground at the time the seed is sown, and left there 
till the plants have attained a considerable size, otherwise not a 
vestiije of them will be left. 

It is not an unusual plan to make sowings of Beet in gumlahs, 
and when the plants are about six inches high, to put them out in a. 
piece of g<*ound prepared for them. The advantage of this method 
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is t^hat it admits of the sowing being made earlier, and so, of course, 
secures an earlier crop. 

A second sowing, about a month or six weeks later, may be made 
for a succession. Abundant irrigation is very beneficial to this 
vegetable, especially frequent watering with liquid manure, to which 
the addition of a little salt has been recommended. Frequent loosen- 
ing of the soil is also highly advantageous, and more particularly so 
is the removing of the earth from the upper portion of the roots, and 
taking away all small fibres that form upon them. Beet-root succeeds 
well after Leguminous crops. 

Saltpetre is a good fertiliser. 

Beet-root is often produced of an enormous size, but the best for 
culinaiy use is that which has attained to little more than the thick- 
ness of a man’s wrist. When grown to a much larger size it is apt to 
become woody, and disfigured with whitish concentrical rings. 

On the hills begin sowing in March Succession sowings can be 
made up to September, if necessary They must be frequently 
watered during the dry months. A rich soil is indispensable. 

Basella cordifolia and B alba. 

MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 

Poee, 

A climbing plant, with very succulent stems and leaves used as ^ 
pot-herb much in the way of Spinach : cultivated by natives agains 
their dwellings in all parts of India, hut hardly recognised as a garden 
vegetable by Europeans. Propagated by seed during the rains. 

Not met with on the bills. 


AMARANTACE.^. 

Amaranthus oleracens. 

Sdg. 

This and its varieties are extensive!}^ cultivated by the natives all 
over India : the plants are fit for use during the rains : the part eaten 
is the soft succulent stem, which is vsliced into small pieces, and dressed 
in tlie manner of French Beans. To my taste a most insipid vege- 
table, hardly acceptable even when nothing else in the way of green 
vegetable is to be had. 

Dr. Roxburgh says there are “ several varieties cultivated as 
pot-herbs, of which the following are remarkable : — 

“a Viridis. — The common green sort. Most cultivated. 
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“/3. Ruber. — A beautiful variety, with a clear bright-red stem, 
branches, petioles, nerves, and veins, and the leaves themselves rather 
rust-coloured. 

“ X. Albus. — All the parts that are red in /3 are here of a clear, 
shining, white colour. Much cultivated in Bengal. 

Giganteus — Five to eight feet high, with a stem as thick as 
a man’s wrist. The tender succulent tops of the stems and branches 
are sometimes served up on our tables as a substitute for Asparagus.” 

Amaranthus gangeticus. 

Ldl iS6g. 

The same remarks apply to this as to the last. Dr. Roxburgh 
says : — 

“Varieties of this species, many tolerably permanent, differing 
chiefly in colour from green with the slightest tinge of red, to rufous, 
liver-coloured, and bright red. They are more generally used among 
the natives of Bengal than any other species or variety ” 

LABTAT^l 
Mentha viridis. 

M I N T — S PE A KM I NT. 

Podeena. 

The Mint of this country appear to be a different variety, if not 
a different species, from the well-known lierb of that name of the 
English gardens. The Indian Mint has a roundish crimped leaf, not 
longer than broad ; very deficient in flavour, especially when cooked. 
The true English Spearmint has leaves comparatively smooth, and, 
as its name denote, lance-shaped, more than twice as long as broad. 
The herb loses in course of time the full strength of scent and flavour 
which it possesses when grown in the hills, and becomes no better for 
culinary use than the common Indian kind 

The plant is most easily propagated by division of the rofits. Every 
sprig nearly will strike, if planted in a damp, shady situation. 

On the hills, sow the seed in April. 

Mentha piperita. 

PEPPERMINT. 

Peppermint in habitand appearance much resembles common Mint. 
It thrives well in this country, delighting in a good soil and a shady 
situation. It is easily propagated in the Cold Season by setting out 
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in the ground sprigs, pulled off from the plants, with a small portion 
of root attached to them, and keeping them well watered and shaded 
till thoroughly established. 

On the hills, sow the seed in April. 

Meriandra bengalensis. 

nEN(^AL SAGE. 

This herb is in general use in Lower Bengal for culinary purposes 
under the name of Sage, for which, however, it is rather an indifferent 
substitute. Tt has much larger leaves, but its appearance is sufficient- 
ly similar to lead a casual observer to mistake it for the true Sage of 
the English gardens. Tt is easily propagated by division of the roots. 

Salvia officinalis. 


The true Sage of European gardens is in the climate of India a 
very delicate plant, and can be kept alive through the hot and rainy 
seasons only with great care Dr. Voigt states that the Sage plant 
was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1809, and that 
during the five subsequent years it never flowered. 

It is easily raised from seed in the Cold Season. The sowing had 
better not be made befoie November, or the young seedlings will be 
nearly sure to damp off and perish. The sowing, moreover, is best 
made in tlie open ground in a well-manured sod, protected from sun 
and rain by a matting supported on a bamboo frame. When the 
plants have four or six leaves, they may be thinned out to four inches 
apart and the matting removed. By the end of February, they must 
be transferred to some spot sheltered from the full power of the sun, 
and protected likewise from heavy rain, or they will be sure to die. 

There is, however, so much difficulty in keeping them through the 
hot and rainy seasons, that the best plan perhaps is to raise a large 
number of plants in the Cold Season, and when they are in full vigour, 
just upon the appioach of the Hot Season, to pull them up and pluck 
off the leaves, and having carefully dried them, store them away in 
well-corked bottles for future use 

On the hills, sow in March and April 

Origanum vulgare. 

MARJORAM. 

Marjoram is a herb of very little value, I believe, for use in the 
kitchen. It grows well in the open ground all the year through, 
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and requires little or no attention bestowed upon its cultivation. It 
is best, however, to renew it annually in October, which may be easily 
done either from seed or by dividing and putting out in fresh ground 
the roots of the old plants. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 

Thymus Serpyllum. 

THYME. 

Dr Voigt states that this herb continued in existence in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a period of more than twenty years 
without blossoming I have, however, experienced the greatest 
difficulty in keeping it alive even through a single hot and rainy 
season, and have come to the conclusion that the best method of 
obtaining a supply of it for domestic purposes is to treat it in the 
same manner as recommended for Sage, that is : Sow the seed of it 
annually in October, and on the approach of tlie following Hot Season, 
gather all the leaves from the 3^oung plants, dry them well, but not in 
the sun, and then keep them in well-corked bottles for use when 
required 

On the hills, sow in March and April. Thyme is indigenous 
to the temperate regions of India, from whence supplies of the herb 
can easily be procured. 


SOLANAOE^. 

Capsicum. 

0. frutescens — (kmt Pepper 

0. baccatum — Bird Pepper. 

O. annuum — Chilli. 

C grossum — Bell Pepper. 

0 fastigiatum — Cayenne Pepper. 

Ml rich — Menashia, 

Theie are two principal kinds of Capsicum : the larger, with 
fruits of the length of a man’s forefinger, usually termed for distinction 
Capsicums : and the smaller, w ith fruits about an inch and a half long, 
or less, usually called Chillis The seeds of the hitter when ground 
form what is ordinarily called Cayenne Pepper. 

There are a great many varieties of Capsicum grown in India, 
some of which are very ornamental when grouped together, and bear- 
ing their crops of pods of different shapes and colours — some orange, 
some bright red, some pale amber, and some purple-black. One in 
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particular bears a remarkably beautiful fruit, fully of the size of a large 
lemon, perfectly smooth, and of a fine amher-Iike appearance. 

Seeds may be easily procured from England, where the seedsmen^s 
lists contain as many as from ten to fifteen kinds ; and among them, 
one called the “ Sweet Spanish,” mild enough to be used in salads. 

For culinary purposes, however, only two are required in the 
garden : the common country kind, Lal-minch, and the very small 
sort called Bird’s-e3^e, Dhan-mirich. The latter is of a most fiery, 
pungent nature,’ and is used principally foi making Chilli-vinegar. 

^Jepaul Chilli, a variety of C. grosanvi, affords the delicious 
pepper of that State. 

The seed ma}" be sown at any time of the year. The plants bear 
fruit at all seasons; they do well in any common garden soil, and 
ilu'ive best in a shady spot 

Sow the seed from March to June on the hills. 

Solanum tuberosum. 

POTATO. 

Aho — Urala(jafMf\ 

The \aiieties of* Potato culti\ ated m Europe are very numerous. 
In this country there do not appear to be* more tiian four or five v^arie- 
ties ordinarily met with and those not of very high character, tlie 
best being the red, hut rather lare, kind called the Hed Californian 
The introduction, in recent years, of some of the finer varieties from 
Europe has added to the supply usually obtainable in this country ; hut 
these ai’O mostly cultivated on the lulls. Tn Europe they are generally 
ready for taking up by tlie end of August ; and if sent out about that 
time overland to this country, they would arri\e just at the proper 
season for putting in tlie ground. 

In this country, however, where Potatoes may most coininonl}^ be 
obtained from the bazar, it is doubtful whether it be worth while to 
cultivate them in the garden, whence the pioduce can he so easily 
stolen without detection. 

The time for planting Potatoes is towards the end of October. 
It is the general practice in tiiis country to put them in the ground 
whole. Drills are made two feet apart, ,ind three or four inches deep, 
into which the tubers are (hopped at the distance of a foot apart. I'he 
drills are then covered in with earth. Wlien the plants aie about 
eight inches high, they should be earthed up, and water given 
occasionally, as the ground becomes drj". Tt is of lienefit to the plants 
to pluck off the flower- buds before they open. 
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A good, rich, loose soil suits the Potato ; wood ashes will be found 
extremely beneficial, but nob one that has been dressed with fresh 
manure. It is important that the crop should not be grown two 
successive seasons in the same spot. There is no plant that rejoices 
more in entirely fresh ground than the Potato. 

When the plants come into blossom, they are considered to have 
completed the number of tubers they will produce. The Potatoes 
should not be dug up till the leaves and stems of the plants have 
quite dried up and perished ; for it is not until then that they are 
thoroughly ripe. Water should be witliholden a fortnight or more 
previous to the taking up of the tubers. The attending to the 
thorough ripening of the Potato nob only renders it better for the 
table, but also makes it keep better when laid in store. 

The supply of Potatoes at Calcutta and its vicinity is kept up 
throughout the year b}’^ means of crops raised in the plains and on 
the hills at two distinct seasons. Those sown in the middle of October 
in the plains are dug up in February, and continue in use till August 
or September, at which time supplies are obtained of those that have 
been grown in the hills, where there were planted in perhaps March 
or April. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the supply of Potatoes 
gi*own in the plains was principally from Futtehpore, where large 
quantities were annually produced These failed about July ; and 
from that time for nearly three months, till supplies come down from 
the hills no Potatoes were to be had. 

At Bangalore and adjacent villages, where the Potato is cultivated 
on a large scale, two crops are taken annually ; one being planted in May 
or June, and the other in October or November. New varieties are 
frequently introduced by the Mysore Government, some of which are 
regularly domesticated. One popular variety known locally as 
“ Kickett’s gadde ” indicates the name of the officer who introduced the 
tuber “Gadde” is the Kanarese term for tuber. 

For the principal crop on the hills, plant about the last week in 
March and the middle of April. The cultivation is the same as that 
on the plains. 


Solanum Melongena. 

13KINJAL — EGG-PLANT — AUBERGINE. 

Begoon Badane, 

One of the most common of the native vegetables of this countiy, 
cultivated in all parts of India. There are two varieties, one with the 
fruits of the size of a large Orange, and in form like an egg ; and the 
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Other with fruits more of the form of a Cucumber. The fruits of 
both kinds are of a fine, polished, deep-purple colour, sometimes 
mottled. 

I was informed by the late General F. Jenkins that at Patna 
there are as many as five varieties of this vegetable, thus named and 
distinguished : — 

1. Mdnik : three to five to the seer; globular, black. 

2. Gorbhanta : smaller. 

3. Bara Mdsiya : cylindrical, black. 

4. Valayeti : oblong, almost cylindiical, white 

5. Bhdtin : many prickles ; fruit cylindrical. 

The seeds are sown at the beginning of the rains, and the plants, 
are put out at the distance of a foot and a half apart ; though, like all 
other vegetables, benefited by a rich soil, the Brinjal succeeds ordi- 
narily as well as could be desired in common garden earth. 

The vegetable comes into season in August, and remains in season 
from that time to the end of the cold weather. It is valuable for the 
table during the first two or throe months, when few vegetables of 
any kind are attainable. 

Largely cultivated by hillmen in the warm, moist valleys. The 
seed is sown in April and May, and the vegetable is in season from 
July to September. 


Lycopersioum esculentum. 

TOMATO — LOVE-APPLE. 

BiJdetee Begoon. 

In the catalogues of the English seedsmen, there are given several 
varieties of this vegetable. In one I found as many as twenty set down. 
But except as a matter of curiosity, or merely for ornament, no more 
than one or two kinds can possibly be required. The fruit of the old 
kind, commonly cultivated, was apt to become disfigured by ribs and 
creases, so much so indeed as not unfi ecjuently to split off into 
portions. The ‘‘New Scarlet Pear-shaped ’ is said to be freeftom thia 
defect, and a very handsome fruit. “Trophy” is the largest. But 
the most recent, “ Hathaway’s Excelsior,” is thus described by a writer 
in the ‘Journal of Horticulture’ : 

“ This is a strong grower and very prolific. The fruit is larger 
heavy, and handsome, being nearly as round as a cricket-ball, not 
a rib upon it, and ripening well up to the stem. The skin is thin^ 
smooth, and shining, and the flesh moderately firm. It is a most 
excellent sort for slicing up in Tomato Salads, and is one of the best 
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Tomatos for general cultivation. Tiie Royal Horticultural Societ}’^ 
have had it on trial at Chiswick, and awarded it a first-class certificate.’’ 

The “Cherry” and the “Red Currant” are small-fruited kinds, 
prett}' for decorative purposes There is also the “Golden Drop,” of 
the size and shape of an Orleans Plum, of a bright golden colour ; hut 
in no way different in flavour from the ordinary kinds 

The seeds should be sown in October in seed-pans ; and the young 
plants may be put out at the distance of thi'ee feet apart almost any- 
where in the garden, as they do not require high culture Jt is usual 
in Europe to ke(‘p pinching off* the tops of the stems, just aliove 
where they liave opened their flowers - but such trouble is hanlly 
needed in this country. It is well that the plants should be grown in 
a different pie^e of ground each year in succession. 

There is a small kind about the size of a Plum, vei}^ common, raised 
from country seeds This is sown about the beginning of the rains, 
and yields its produce in October 

On the lulls the seeds should be sown in pans, witli bol/tom beat, 
in IV! arch ; in April, tliey may be .sown without bottom heat. The 
seedlings should be put out in good soil, when tbo sixth leaf has formed 


CONVOLVIJLACE^.. 

Batatas edulis. 

SWEET POTATO. 

Shnk'k er-kand. 

One of the native vegetables of this country, and in common culti- 
vation in all parts of India. The plant is of a very extensively 
trailing habit, and produces large handsome pink flowers with pui pie 
•eye; the tubers it bears are of a long, cylindrical form, about an 
inch or more in diameter, and have a Potato-like mealy consistency, 
with a sweetish taste. There are two varieties, the one with red, and 
tbo other with white tubers. The red tubers are accounted the best. 
When Potatoes are not procurable, they serve as a useful substitute, 
though their sweetness is far from agreeable to most persons. 

The tubers may be planted out in June, about a foot and a half 
apart, in rows, and the crops will he ready for use in the Cold Season ; 
hut it k a vegetable rarely cultivated in gardens, being more suited for 
a field crop. 

On the hills it is not cultivated in garden.s, but the hillmen ptant 
ithc tubers in April and May in the warm, moist valleys. 
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Heliauthus tuberosus. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

This delicious vegetable is cultivated successfully in most parts of 
India. The tuberous roots are tiie parts used for the table, and are in 
season m November. The ordinary soil of the garden generally suits 
it without the addition of much manure. The tubers aie put into the 
ground in May, in rows about a foot and a half apai t, and with the 
same distance between each plant, and three' inches deep. The plants 
grow to three or four feet high, and produce their Sunflower-like 
blossoms in abundance, these possibly it would be of considerable 
advantage to remove before opening. The llov\ers should on no 
account be allowed to foun The tubers are fit for use by November. 

When the tubers are taken up, they should be stored away in large 
flower-pots, well covered in with earth, or they will be liable to shrink 
and shrivel from exposure to the air 

1 have not met with this vegetable commonly cultivated on the 
hills. But tubers put down in April will grow vigoi’ously and yield a 
plentiful crop in August. 

Cynara Scolymus, 

GLOBE AItTICHOKE 
Ildthichitk, 

This vegetable is, 1 believe, better known and moi’e generally 
cultivated in India than it is in England. Probably it is fi’om the 
very large space the plants take up that they are so seldom seen in 
ordinary English gardens. 

Any time from the end of July to the beginning of September 
is suitable for sowing the seed, which usually germinates in about 
ten or twelve days after being sown. The sowing should be made m 
gujiilahs under shelter from the rain, but exposed as much as possible 
to the light, otherwise the young seedlings are very apt to damp off. 

The plants bear a long tap-root, which is liable to become broken 
if allowed to grow large before being transplanted. They are best 
planted out when about a hand high at a distance of three feet apart 
lAt least. Like all otlier vegetables, they thrive best in a rich soil. I 
ihaive heard elephant’s dung recommended as a manure, and have 
known instances where it has been liberally applied, but as far as 
1 could learn, with no marked advantage. Sea-w'eed is the manure 
which, when obtainable, is said to suit them best, and in default 
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of that any manure in which salt is an ingredient. Saltpetre is a very 
good manure. The plants require to be grown in open unshaded 
ground, which it is desirable should be changed each season. They 
come into bearing towards the end of February. Some few will sur- 
vive through the hot and rainy seasons, at the close of which they 
should be dressed with a liberal supplj’^ of manure. These will be 
productive considerably earlier than those raised fresh from seed. 
Plants, however, raised fresh from seed produce far superior heads 

In the Upper Provinces plants raised from American or Europea 
seed prove abundantly productive of fine large heads during the 
months of March, April, and May. But in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, onl}’ what is called acclimated seed can be used with any 
prospect of success, as it is very rare indeed that a single head can be 
obtained from plants raised from imported seed. Nor have I seen any 
advantage in preserving plants that have proved unproductive the 
season they were raised, until the succeeding one, for I have found 
them continue as barren then as they were at the first. Continual 
shifting of the plants, when young, has been recommended in order to 
promote fruitfulness. I have tried this plan, but witli no success. 

Tl#se who have once become possessed of acclimated seed can of 
course secure a succession of it from year to year by reserving a few 
of the earliest-formed heads for ripening. 

Chard. — A name given to the young offsets of the Artichoke 
when submitted to the same mode of cultivation as the Cardoon. 

On the hills, the seed should be sown in March and April. When 
plants are once established, they last out the winter with a little pro- 
tection, and go on yielding a plentiful crop of very superior heads for 
three or four years 


Cynara Cardunculus. 

cardoon. 

Between this vegetable and the Artichoke there is scarcely a per^ 
ceptible difference, but the mode of cultivation is altogether different. 
It is not much cultivated anywhere, and seems to be hardly known in 
India. 

The seeds are sown at the .same time and in the same manner as 
those of the Artichoke. When the young plants are about nine inches 
high, they are put out at a distance of three feet apart in ground that 
has been well enriched with manure. They are then treated much in 
the same way as Celery. When the vegetable has become blanched 
by being earthed up, it is ready for use, and is taken up and stewcxl 
like Seakale. 

On the hills, same cultivation as for Artichoke. 
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Oichorium EIndivia. 

ENDIVE. 

There are two principal varieties of this vegetable, the Batavian, 
or broad-leaved, often used for stews, and the curled, called sometimes 
Capuchin’s Beaid, used as a garniture for salads. Imperial White 
Batavian and extra green curled, are reputed varieties of Endive. 

The seed should be sown in the middle of October, broadcast and 
very thinly, in good soil. The young plants should be thinned out to 
twelve inches apart. They do not bear transplanting well. Those 
prove hnest which are allowed to remain unmoved 

When the plants have completed their growth, they should be 
blanched hy being tied up in the form of a cone with bandages of 
Plantain leaf fibre 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 

Leontodon taraxicum. 

DANDELION. 

A thick-leaved variety of this plant has recently been produced in 
France, and is now elevated to a place among vegetables for the salad 
Tb is cultivated much in the same way as Endive, and the leaves are 
eaten eifhcr blanched oi green. Confined to a few hill stations in the 
South of India. 


Tragopogron porrifolius. 

SALSIFY. 

A solitary bundle or so of this vegetable is usually exhibited at tlie 
Calcutta shows; but it is not much cultivated in India. In England 
it is in very little request, and to many persons scarcely known. 
The root is the part eaten, and is when ready, about three months 
from the time of sowing, of the thickness of a man’s forefinger, and 
niiiH inches long. 

The seed should be sown when the rains are over, either broadcast 
or in drills eight inches apart. The plants in the drills must be thin- 
ned out to four inches apart, and frequently watered. They require 
a soil that has been previously well dug up, and then lightened with a 
mixtuie of well-decayed manure and silver-sand or ashes. 

The seeds imported from England are very uncertain of germitiat- 
ing. The best plan, therefore, is to allow as many of the plants to 
run to seed as will supply a sufiiciency for sowing the following season. 
The vegetable would probably suffer no deterioration by adopting this 
plan, ns it is not one of those that have been brought to high condi- 
tion by cultivation. 


F G 
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The Americans call it the Oyster-plant, from the fancied resemblance 
of its flavour to that of an oyster. As the mode of dressing it may 
not generally be known, I subjoin the following : — 

“ Having scraped the Salsify roots and washed them in cold water, 
parboil them, then take them out, cut them into large pieces, and fry 
them in butter. 

“ Salsify is frequently stewed slowly till quite tender, and tlien 
served up with melted butter. Or it may be first boiled, then grated, 
and made into cakes to be fried in butter. 

“Salsify must not be left exposed to the air, or it will turn black- 
ish.”* 

On the hills, sow the seed in March and April. 

Scorzonera hispanica. 

SCORZONERA. 

This vegetable requires the same mode of cultivation as Salsify, to 
which in most respects it is very similar, except that it has broader 
leaves, and that the roots are black and require to be scraped before 
being cooked. In Europe it is not considered fit for the table till the 
second year of its growth In my garden at Chinsuiah it continued 
in a thriving condition through the hot and rainy seasons, and pro- 
duced its handsome la\ender-coloured flowers in September. 

On the hills, sow in March and April, and treat same as Salsify. 
Rarely grown in the South, 

Lactuca sativa. 

LETTUCE. 

Saldd, 

There are two kinds of Lettuce, the Cabbage-lettuce and the long 
upright kind called the Cos-lettuce It is a matter of taste which of 
these two is to be preferred. For sweetnevss and tenderness the Cos, 
when in perfection, wdl perhaps be the favourite. This kind affords 
also a very delicious dish when stewed. Of the two kinds, moreover, 
there are several varieties, many of which possibly are excellent, when 
seed is obtained true to its name. Of the Cos kind I have never seen 
any very favourable specimens in this country, except those 1 have 
raised of the variety called Carter’s Giant white There is no vegetable 
of which the cultivator should be more careful about obtaining superior 
seed than the Lettuce For the cold season crops country seed should 
be entirely rejected, and none but that of European produce sown. 


* Miss Leslie’s * Cookery Book,’ p. 
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A commencement of sowing may be made at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The seed is rather small, and in some cases will be in the ground 
perhaps a month or two before the whole that has been sown germi- 
nates Tt is very liable to the depredations of insects, of the red ants 
in particular, which devour it greedily ; it is therefore a good plan to 
make the sowing in a large shallow seed-pan, and isolate this by plac- 
ing it upon an empty flower-pot staiiding in a vessel of water. Another 
seed-pan of e(jual size inverted upon the one in which the sowing is 
made will keep the soil from di3dng too rapidly. The soil used should 
be madc‘ light and mellow by mixing with it leaf-mould and a little sand 
The plants should be pricked out as soon as they have made their 
second pair of leaves, and planted out, at about eight or ten inches 
apart, in a piece of ground of a light rich soil. 

When plentiful, the seed may also be sown broadcast in the open 
ground those will he by far tlie finest Lettuces which grow up on the 
spot where sown as they always suffer more or less from transplantation. 

If two or three plants be reserved and allowed to run to seed, the 
seed thus sav^ed may be sown almost immediately, and a supply of plants 
secured, which, if grovN^i in a spot tolerably sheltered from the sun 
and excessive wet, will come into use during the hot and rainy seasons 
On the hills, begin sowing ftom March, and go on sowing successively 
every 15 days till September The seeds should invariably be sown 
m pans, and the seedlings pricked out into beds when the fourth leaf 
has formed. A better plan is to sow very thinly in square-yard beds 
under irrigation. If the sowing is carefully done no transplanting will 
be needed, and the growth will be larger. 

* IJMBELLIFKR^. 

Apium graveolens. 

CKLEUY, 

Of this vegetable tlieie are two principal kinds, the white and the 
red ; of each of these there ai*e also several varieties. The red varietie.s 
m this country are of larger growth, and produce firmer and denser 
heads than the white , but the white, when raised from good seed 
and well cultivaD^d, are by no means inferior. 

The perfection to which Celery may be brought depends, unquest- 
ionably, in a great measure on the quality of the seed I have seen 
no finer specimens of Celery in India than those for which my malee 
gained the bronze medal and first prize at the Calcutta Horticultural 
shows. They were of Cole’s Solid Red and Crystal White. Another 
kind also, which with me has proved of great excellence, is the Incom- 
parable Dwarf White. Sandringham White and Manchester Red are 
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perhaps the best English varieties. On the whole, red forms are 
considered the best. 

Celery takes a long time to complete its growth in ; sowings, 
therefore, may be made as early as the beginning of August. The seed, 
however, which at a later and more congenial season germinates in 
about twelve days, at this early period may be expected to come up 
not until, perhaps, six weeks or two-months after sown, and then only 
partially. It should be sown in guinlahs in a light soil, and if the 
seedlings come up too thickly, they should be pricked out to abouc 
two inches apart, and remain till they become strong, healthy plants, 
three or four inches high, before being removed to their places in the 
open ground. 

The usual mode of preparing the ground for the young plants is 
to dig trenches eighteen inches deep and as many wide. Tlie trenches 
are then filled up with a compost of two parts of well-decayed cow - 
manure to one part of common earth, to the height of nine inches. In 
these trenches the young plants are put eighteen inches apart. They 
are then kept frequently watered, and about once a week supplied 
with liouid manure. Saline manure is said to be highly beneficial, and 
to tend to make the vegetable crisp. 

Most cultivators commence the process of blanching by earthing 
up the stems at a very early period, and continuing to do so till the 
vegetable is takeii up for use. One method often employed is to take 
a piece of large bamboo, eighteen inches long, and slit it in two; and, 
having pointed the ends, drive them into the earth, one close on each 
side of the Celery plant The plant thus encompassed by tlie bamboo 
is earthed up. Some place earthenware nuls over the plants for the 
same purpose 

But with the adoption of either of these plans the plants are very 
apt to decay Sir d. Paxton says that earthing up much impedes the 
growth of the plants and that they .should be allowed to grow to 
maturity Ivefore this is resorted to. when it takes about a fortnight to 
blanch them. T have myself acted upon this statement, and found it 
result both in great advantage to the plants and in the saving of a 
vast deal of trouble to the malee 

A more economical mode of proceeding, and one that I have 
uniformly practised myself, is to dig a row of circular holes in the 
ground, nine inches in diameter, a foot deep, and six inches apart. Fill 
these with soil, well enriched with manure, within three inches of 
the top. Put one young plant in each, and then proceed with the 
cultivation as above directed. 

Celery takes about six months from the time of the seed germinat- 
ing to attain its full size ; but for the table I consider it preferable when 
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taken up after about five montlis’ growth. In my opinion nothing 
whatever is gained by the attempt to grow Celery of an extraordinary 
size ; as tlie great chance is that when the vegetable is taken up it will be 
found overgrown, unsound, perhaps worthless. Or if this be not the 
case, at least so much of the outer leaves will have to be cut away as 
coarse and uneatable as to reduce the size to what it was a month 
previous, when the whole plant would have been found perfectly 
sound and of far finer flavour. 

Celery may be grown in India quite etjual in quality, though not, 
perhaps, in size, to any raised in Europe. 

For a succession crop a second sowing may be made about a month 
after the first. The first sowing, however, will generally supply as 
many plants as are required for the season. 

On account of the uncertainty attending the germination of seed 
sown in August, some cultivators raise their seedlings at the close 
of one cold season and keep them on through the hot and rainy months, 
to plant out early at the commencement of the following. This, 
however, T believe is almost needless trouble. 

On the hills, the first sowing should be made as early as the 
middle of February, in a seed pan with bottom heat. The seedlings 
should be pricked out into other pans and kept under glass till the 
last week in March, when they should be planted out in prepared beds, 
and afterwards treated as recommended for the plains Successive 
sowings may be made in April, May, and dune, the seedlings from 
which can be planted out at once into their prepared beds 

Apium graveolens, rar, Rapaceum 

CrLKRIAC — TUKNIP-ROOTEI) OELERY. 

A vaiiety of Celery, of which the part eaten is the root, developed 
by cultivation to a very large size, and having then a very agreeable, 
filbert-like flavour. 

It is cultivated in the same way as Celei y, except that no earthing- 
up for blanching is resorted to. The plants delight in a great almn- 
dance of water. Few persons, however, will perhaps be induced to 
cultivate it, as it entails nearly the same amount of trouble as Celery, 
to which on the whole it will generally be considered inferioi 

Petroselinum sativum 

PARSLEY. 

/^eetercelee. 

Paisley-seed may be sown about the middle of {September in gum- 
lahs, placed somewhere under shelter from the heavy rains. The seed 
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germinates in about ten days. When the plants are three or four 
inches high, they may be planted out in a row, about half a foot apart, 
in a shady place, and kept well watered. 

About March the plants will yield seed, some of which should be 
stored away, and some sown immediately for a fresh supply of plants 
for use during the hot and rainy seasons. 

On the hills, sow from March to September 

Pceniculum vulgare. 

FENNEL. 

This herb thrives well in Bengal, and where it has been once 
grown will come up each cold season afterwards from seed self-sown. 
No particular care is required in the cultivation of it; there is, however, 
so very little use to which it can be applied in cookery, that it scarcely 
merits a place in the garden Sow the seed in October on the plains, 
and in March and April on the hills It does not succeed so well in 
the South, except at high ele\ations. 

Peucedanum sativum. 

PARSNIP 

This excellent vegetable — of which there is none better for a ser- 
vice of roast beef — is becoming popular in the cooler parts of India. 
At Bangalore, it is commonly grown for market consumption. Like all 
root crops of its class it requries a ricli soil which is comparatively 
free of stones, and easily penetrated by the tap-root. Tlie best varie- 
ties to grow are the Hollow-Crowned, Student, and Large Guernsey. 
The crop attains maturity in five months, but roots which are about 
two-thirds grown are best for table use in this country, wliere esculents 
develop too much woody fibre in their maturity. The Parsnip does 
excellently on the hills, where it can be grown successiv^el}^ nearly all 
the year round. General treatment the same as for Carrot or Beetroot. 
Sutton’s seeds are always fresh and good when ordered But they (and 
this applies to all vegetable seeds) should not be long kept in^ndia. 

Dauous Oarota. 

CARROT. 

Ga^nr — Gajina gadde 

There are two very distinct kinds of Carrot • the long-rooted, com- 
prising the Long Surrey, Altringham, and Long Orange ; and the Horn 
kind, of a blunt spindle form, and not going down far into the earth. 
These latter are the more easily cultivated, come into season earlier, 
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and are tender and of a mild flavour ; but the long-rooted, in my 
opinion, have more of the true Carrot taste, and are the preferable 
vegetable. 

Carrots are now greatly improved in home-cultivation. Sutton’s 
New Red Intermediate, Champion Scarlet Horn, and Early Gem, are 
each desirable varieties for Indian gardens. 

This vegetable, especially the long-rooted forms, requires a deeply 
worked soil, mixed with plenty of old farmyard manure at a depth of 
6 to 15 inches. 

Sowing may be commenced about the middle of October, when 
the rains are over. A good, loose, and deeply-dug soil is desirable for 
every kind of Carrot, but not so indispensable for the short or early 
Horn as for others. The seed is more commonly sown broadcast, but 
the better and more economical plan is to sow it in drills. The drills 
should be in rows, eight inches apart. If the seed be mixed, and 
rubbed togetlier with a little sand, the sowing may be managed much 
more easily. The plants when they come up in the drills should be 
hoed out to six inches apart As they make growth, the ground should 
be well watered to enable the roots to penetrate into the earth, but a 
soil over-enriched with fresh manure is said to give the roots a 
tendency to fork. 

Carrots, when they have attained to a size fit for table use, may 
be taken up and stored in large earthen vessels, filled up with well- 
dried earth closely pressed down. Before taking up the Carrots, it is 
well to cut away the green leaves down to the crown, so as to allow 
the tops of the roots to dry a day or two in the sun 

On tlie hills the early vaiieties should be sown, in a sheltered 
situation, as early as Februai 3 \ Successive sowings may be made from 
March to September every 15 days. They are best sown broad-cast. 

CUCURBITACE^. 

Momordica Charantia, lar muricata. 

Knrcla — Favakayi. 

A Gourd from four to eight inches long, thick in the centre, and 
pointed at the ends and covered with little blunt tubercles, of intensely 
bitter taste Much consumed by the Natives ; and agreeable also to 
Europeans occasionally, as an ingredient to flavour their curries by 
way of variety. 

The late General F, Jenkins informed me of two varieties they 
have in cultivation at Patna : — 

1. Jethuya ; a plant growing in the heat of spring and dying with 
the first rains. 
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2. B<ira mcLsiya : which lasts throughout the year. 

The seed is, however, commonly sown at the beginning of the 
rains, and the Gourd is in use in the cold season, when the plant has 
rather a pretty appearance, trailing upon the ground, with its small 
oliage, bright yellow flowers, and curious fruits. 

Grown in the warm valleys only by the hilhnen. 

Luffa acutangrula. 

Jhinga- Torooee — // ^ rehalH. 

A cylindrical, somewhat club-formed Gourd, about ten inches ora 
foot long, with sharp ribbed projections from end to end. Dr. Rox- 
burgh says: “Peeled, boiled, and dressed with butter, pepper, and 
salt, it is little inferior to Green Peas ” 

I am afraid many would be disappointed who put reliance upon 
this statement : however, that is a matter of taste. The plant is an 
annual ; the seed is sown in the rains, and the vegetable is ready for 
use in the cold season There is also a variety with smooth skin, 
called by the Natives Gheea-Torooee. 

Grown in the warm valleys only by the hillmen. 

Benincasa cerifera. 

PUMPKIN — WHITE GOURD. 

Chdl Koomra — Pdnee Koomra, 

A very large, handsome, egg-shaped Gourd, to appearance covered 
with a pale greenish- white waxen bloom , whether much eaten by 
Europeans I am unaware, but greatly consumed by the Natives. It 
has a very pleasing appearance upon the thatched dwellings of the 
Natives, where it may often be noticed in the most exposed and 
unprotected situations. On inquiry, whether it was not liable very 
often to be stolen, I was assured that other Gourds in a similar 
situation would likely enough be stolen, but that tliere was an especial 
respect paid to this, upon certain religious considerations, that ren- 
dered it perfectly safe. 

The plant is an annual. * The seed is sown in the rains, and the 
vegetable is in use in the cold season. 

Not grown in hill gardens The hillmen sometimes grow it in the 
warm valleys. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. 

BOTrLE-GOURD — FUKEER^S BOT'J'LE. 

Laokee-Kudoo — Sorfhalli. 

One of the commonest of the native vegetables, a moderate-sized 
Gourd having the appearance of two oval Gourds united endwise 
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or of an inflated bladder compressed by a cord around it. Cultivated 
in all parrs of India ; cut up into slices in the manner of French 
Beans, it affords a palatable, but rather insipid dish about the beam- 
ing of the cold season. The plant is an annual, and seed should be 
sown in J une. 

Not grown in hill gardens. 

Cucumis sativus. 

CUCUMBER. 

Keera — Savutehalli 

There app^^.ar to be two kinds of this \egetable, eithei domesti- 
•cated in this countr^y or indigenous, but neither have the delicacy or 
fine flavour of the European kinds 

1. The one gi’ovvs to a very large size, is green when young and 
becomes darker as it ripens, and mottled with whitish stripes from 
•end to end. Tins seems to be the Nepal kind, desciibed by l)on and 
other writers as cultnated in Calcutta, and growing to as much as 
seventeen inches long. T lia\e not met with it of that size, but find 
that it is considered very large when of no more than twelve or four- 
teen inches in length It is hardly fit for eating uncooked wlum more 
than six inches long, much lieyond that size it is tough and tasteless. 

2. The other is of sm<iller gr’owlh, and of a creamy white colour 
when young, turning to a rusty colour ai tlie ends as it ripens. Tins 
answers nearly to the description of the one called the “White 
Turkey.” It is the better of the two for stewing , cooked in which 
way it affords a ver}^ delicious disli during the rams, when so f(‘w 
other vegetables are to be had. 

The plants of these two kinds ha\e very long and powerful stems 
which are generally trained to run up a tree. The seed is sown m 
duly or later, and the Cucumbers are in season during all the rains 

I have tried to raise Cucumber plants from American seed at the 
same period of the year, but uniformly without success. The plants 
made no growth, became sickly, and perished without blossoming. 
Towards the end of the rains, J have^ raised plants which blossomed 
and gave promise of fruit, but perished without }ielding any. I have 
again sown the seed at the end of October, and the plants, put out 
in rich soil in large deep earthen pans, and trained upon a trellis in a 
verandah, have in two months’ time produced small Cucumbers, with 
much of the flavour and delicacy of the Eur’opean vegetable ; and no 
doubt would have been much finer had I sown English seed of a 
superior sort. The great difficulty in cultivating this vegetable, when 
raised from imported seed, is to protect it from the ravages of certain 
small red beetles, which visit the plants in great numbers, and entirely 
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devour the leaves as soon as the first four or five are formed. A rough 
framework of bamboo might be easily constructed, with common 
mosquito-curtain leno stretched over it, which would perhaps lie a 
safeguard against their depredations. The trifling expense tlius in- 
curred w'ould be well bestowed to obtain this delicious vegetable in 
perfection. Some of the fine English varieties have been cultivated 
with much success in the “Earn Nevvas *’ garden at Jeypore, in Raj- 
putana. The seeds were sown in October. Grown in a glass pit, as 
they are at home, the English \arieties do fairly well. Insects can 
then be fumigated, or otherwise destroyed 

On the hills, the English Cucumbers do remarkably well. , The 
seed should be sown from JVlarcb to May, and with slight protection 
3deld fine fruits. A rich soil is necessary. 

Cucumis utillssimus. 

R uliTPe. 

A bright-red Gourd when ripe, of the size and form of a very 
thick Cucumber. When 3 "oung of a C 3 dindrical form, and ribbed, and 
in that state eaten much by Europeans in the United Provinces^ 
in lieu of Cucumbers, being in season long before that vegetable, but 
not to be compaied with it in flavour. 

The seed is sown in March there, and the vegetable is in use in 
the hot season 

On the hills, sow Ihe seed in April, and protect the plants from 
cold at night. 

Cucurbita Pepo. 

SQUASH. 

The name Squash is given in America to tw'o or tliree kinds of 
Gourd of the same description as the Vegetable Maiiow. 

1. One is called the Lima or Cocoanut Squash, from its resem- 
blance in shape and size to a cocoanut. 

2 Another is called the Marrow or Scallop Squash, from its- 
similarity in shape to the shell which bears that name. 

A writer in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” says “ Squashes are- 
extensivel 3 ^ grown in America. The seeds are either set in a hollow 
basin, one or two in a place, or on hills. They are of various kinds 
and qualities, and are boiled green like the Vegetable Marrow, or 
mashed like the Turnip with milk, pepper and salt. When ripe they 
are made into pies in the same manner as Pumpkins Some are 
gathered in France when of the size of an egg, boiled whole in salt 
and water, laid upon toast, and eaten as Asparagus.”* The improved 

* ‘niardenors’ (’hroTncle. *’ danuaiy, 18C2. 
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custard and patty-pan marrows are delicious ve<^etables. Bub in the- 
South of India, they only succeed when sown in the early rains. 
Sow in boxes or pans at the end of May. When seedlings are large 
enough to handle, that is wlien tfie first pair of rougli leaves appear, 
transplant; into richly manured pits, at five feet apart, in the kitchen 
garden. The hardier long-fruited varieties will succeed all through 
the rainy season, in several successive crops 

In Lower Bengal, the seeds should be sovvn in the open ground 
about the end of October. The plants will require a large space of 
ground to trail ov^er, so select a spot wdiero they may have room for 
that purpose. 

The best plan, then, is to dig holes in the earth about sixteen- 
inches wide and as many deep. Fill these with richly-manured soib 
and sow in each two or three seeds. If more than one germinate, pull 
all but one u]>. 

When the plants have formed about four of their rough leaves, 
they will, almost to a certainty, become attacked by the red-beetle 
mentioned as so injurious to the Cucumber Ttie malees usually throw 
wood-ashes over the leaves to protect tliem, but this obviously is very 
injurious to the plantsS. Tf, however, the plants can be preserved 
through the earlier period of their gi’owth, a change seems to take 
place in the nature of their juices, insomuch that the young leaves 
are no longer liable to be attacked by this insect, and in the course 
of a week or two, they will come into flower VV'hen they have .set as 
many fruits as the vine will bear, the flowers upon the plants should 
be removed. They require constant and copious watering, and occasion- 
ally with liquid manure 

Care must be taken to gather the (Gourds whilst tender and ready, 
as they very rapidly become hard and woody. Miss Leslie, however, 
observes : “ The Green or Summer Squash is best when the outside is- 
beginning to turn yellow, as it is then less watery and insipid than 
wdien younger.” 

In the United Provinces, the sowing of the seed must not be 
made before the end of Februaiy, as the plants will not liv^e in the 
cold season in that part of India. On the hills sow in April, and the 
vegetable will be in season in July. 

Oucurbita maxima, 

RED GOURD. 

Siifuree Koomra — Ldl Koomra, 

A brownish-red, globular-shaped, bluntly-ribbed Gourd, of enor- 
mous size, cultivated extensively by the natives for sale in the bazars 
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where it is cut up and sold in slices ; in ray opinion the most agreeable, 
far, of any of the Indian Gourds. Dressed and cooked with i)oiled 
beef, as Carrots are, it can hardly be distinguished from them either in 
appearance or flavour. An annual ; seed sown in the rains ; vegetable 
in use during the cold season ; not often cultivated in gardens. 

T have not seen this vegetable grown on the hills. 

Trichosanthes anguina. 

SNAKE-GOURD — CLUB-GOURD. 

Chicking a — Padavalu halli. 

A large, greenish-white, club-formed Gourd, of the length of a 
man’s arm, and about four inches thick ; of exceedingly rapid growth; 
eaten, sliced and dressed in the manner of French Beans during the 
cold season. Seeds sown in the rains 

T have not met with this vegetable as grown on the hills. 

Cultivated principally by the natives, frecjuently upon the edge of 
a tank. 

Trichosanthes dioica 

Pulwnl, 

A small, oblong, green Gourd, four inches long and two broad. 
Boiled whole or in (quarters it affords rather an insipid dish, but being 
in season during the rains, when little else of the vegetable kind is 
to be had, it proves very acceptable Not cultivated in gardens, as it 
is usually to be bad cheaply from the bazar It is in high favour witli 
Bengalis. Propagated by cuttings, dnjsion (*f roots, and seeds, duiing 
tlie rains. 

This will not live on the hills at all. 

LEGUMINOS^ 

Pisum sativum 

PEAS. 

Mutte r. 

There is no vegetable of which the seedsman’s list contains so many 
varieties as of the Pea, and every year new varieties are added 
Between several, however, scarcely any difference exists but in name ; 
and a selection of three, or at the most four, will be all that can by 
any pos.sibility be needed in an Indian garden. 

1. Early Peas, such as Deniel O’Rourke, Early Emperor, Nimble 
Tailor, &c., grow only to two or three feet high, need no sticks, and 
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produce their crops in about six weeks after sowing Their earliness 
of bearing is their chief, if nob their only, recommendation; for their 
produce is small, poor, and very deficient in flavour, as well as scanty 
in quantity. 

There is also an acclimated Pea called Giey Pea, choia mutter, much 
cultivated in Bengal, and met with abundantly in the Calcutta markets 
at a ver}’’ early period : in my opinion, however, unworthy of cultivation 
in the garden, being exceedingly small, and all but flavourless. 

2. What are called Summer-Peas giow to a greater height, are 
longer in growing, not bearing till about tbiee months after the time 
of sowing, and supply a long succession of gatherings for the table. 
These comprise the ditFerenb kind.s of plump Mairowfats, Prussian 
Blue, Bedman’s Imperial, and others. For size and excellence of 
flavour of its Pea, no kind surpasses Redman’s Imperial It is not of 
very high growth, and yields abundantly, and in long succession. 

Equally excellent also is the Pea, annually imported from America 
by the Agri-Horticultural Bociet}^ called the Peiuvian — a large, full 
Mexrrowfat, with black eye, as is likewise tlie Eugenie, an early wrink- 
led variety. The Sugar-Pea, remarkable for its great flat eatable pods, 
though occasionally giown about Calcutta, is not much to be com 
mended. 

The late wrinkled Peas, of which there are several varieties, do 
not appear to me well adapted for culuv.ition in this countiy; first, 
because the seed does not keep so well as tliat of the Summer varie- 
ties, and as often as not proves unsound when sown, and secondly, 
because for the most part they giovv to a great height, take along 
time to complete their growth, and aie almrist sure to be prostrated 
by a high wind, either before they come into bearing or wlien laden 
with their crop 

Except in a soil that has been exhausted by over-cropping the Pea 
seems to be abundantly productive without the aid of much manuring. 
The earth should be well dug over towards the end of the rains to be 
in a state of preparation for tne sowing, which, however, must not 
take place till the rains are complete!}^ ovei 

Dr Liebig states that “the Pea thrives liest if the seed is put twa 
or three inches deep in the soil. The roots of the Pea-plant do not 
spread sidewa 3 ^s, but go deep into the earth ; lienee Peas require a 
deep soil tilled down to the lower Jaj^ers, and a loose subsoil Fresh 
manure has scarcely any influence upon the growth of Peas.” * 

Before sowing, the ground should he again dug over and broken up 
fine, and drills made, running north and south, about two inches deep 
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and about thirty inches apart In Europe, where it is recomraended 
that Peas should have as much light and air as possible, the rows are 
made as much as four or five feet apart ; but I have found in this 
country thirty inches ample, and that the plants thrive better for the 
certain amount of shade they afford one another from their closeness. 
I also consider that they do better in a spot where they are partially 
shaded than where they are exposed during the whole of the day to 
the full power of the sun. 

It is better to make a trial-sowing a week or so pievious, in order 
to determine how thickly the seeds should be sown, as well as to 
check dishonesty on the part of the malee, who has sometimes a trick 
of purloining the seeds from the ground after they are sown, and then 
maintaining that they w^ere too old and bad to germinate 

If in tlie trial-sowing only a small proportion be found to germi- 
nate, it is perhaps the best plan to sow the whole batch in a veiy 
light sandy soil in gurnlahs, and then transfer to tlie drills those that 
pro\e sound as soon as they have sprouted This plan it will be found 
advisable to lesort to, more particulaily with the wrinkled Marrowfats, 
which, from their softness and apparent immaturity, often come to this 
country in a less sound state than other kinds. 

If the seed, however, prove satisfactory, and nearly all good, it 
may be sow'ii in the dulls in a single line a little less than an inch 
apart. To sow' inoie thickly would not only be to waste the seed, hut 
to liave two or three crowded and emaciated plants in the place of each 
stout and vigorous one Tire earth sliould he damp, as indeed it will 
be if the sowing is made immediately after the rains , for later sowing 
it should be wateied twelve houis previously, to render it sufficiently 
moist. The Peas, if sound, will sprout in thiee or four da}s , but. if, 
on examining the sowing about the fourth day, by gently removing the 
earth from the suiface, they be found in a foul, dirty condition with the 
moist earth clinging aiound them, it may be decided that they are de- 
cayed, and preparation should be immediately made for a fresh sowing. 

When the plants are about half a foot high they should he earthed 
up: it is then also the best time to stick them before they begin 
to fall about. The mode of sticking T adopt is to make the sticks of 
every two rows lean together so as to cross each other at about eight 
inches from their tops, and to tie them where they cross. 

The plants, when they come into bearing, should be copiously 
watered, m order to keep the Pea tender, and to prevent it from ripen- 
ing too soon. 

To gather the pods when ready, the malee should be furnished with 
a pair of scissors for cutting them off, and not be allowed to wrench 
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them, as is usually done, from the stems, often causing thereby great 
damage to the plants. 

Sowing for succession should he made at intervals of about a month, 
but in Bengal not later than tlie middle of December. 

Theie is perliaps no vegetable that deteriorates less from sowing 
seed saved in the country, year after year, than the Pea. Any one, 
therefore, who has once received a good supply of seed, particularly in 
the Upper Provinces, whither the expense of carriage of imported seed 
is very great, need rei^uire no fresh supply from Europe for many years, 
if he ever does at all The seeds saved, however, must be the best 
produce the plants yield, and not the mere refuse, left after numerous 
gatherings for the table. Aa especial crop should be grown for the 
sole purpose of saving seed from. 

Improved English varieties of Peas do fairly well on the hills in 
the soutli of India, but throughout the Deccan, and on the plains 
generally, they are always attacked by mildew when the pods are 
being formed. 

For this reason acclimatised .seeds of good quality, wdiich are 
immune to the disease, are preferred to imported varieties 

At Bangalore, sowings put down with the first burst of the 
S. W. monsoon are the most productive. 

The seed, when well dried, should be stored in bottles and care- 
fully corked, as there is a small species of beetle which preys upon them, 
and which would otherwise enter and desti’oy the whole stock. 

On the hills begin sowing early in March in a sheltered situation 
at first. Successive sowings can be made up to September every 15 
days. A little saltpetre added to the soil previous to sowing will give 
remarkable results. 


Canavalia gladiata. 

Mukhun Seem, 

A native vegetable : the pod is large, flat, sword-shaped, fully 
nine inches long, and more than an inch and a quarter wide ; though 
rather coarse-looking when sliced and boiled, is exceedingly tender, 
and, as T think, about the nicest of all the native vegetables — little if 
anything inferior to French Beans, and thoroughly deserv ing of cultiva- 
tion in the garden. 

The plant is a perennial, and a most extensive climber, ascending 
to the summit of the loftiest trees, and bearing year after j^ear, from 
the middle of the rains, throughout the cold season, an abundant 
crop aloft in the branches. Sow the seed in J une. 
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Dr. Roxburgh describes three varieties thus : — 

“a. Erythrosperma : flowers and seeds red. 

“ Erythrosperma : flowers white and seeds'red. 
y. Leucosperma : flowers and large seeds white. Pods about two 
feet long ; often twenty seeded. This variety is considered the most 
w’holesome of them all, and is extensively used at the tables of 
Europeans, as well as by the natives of Sylhet, where it is in 
digenous " 

T have not met with this on the hills. 

Mucuna nivea. 

Khamaclu 

A very excellent native vegetable, but little known, f believe, to 
Kuiopeans. 

Roxburgh says: “ Hy removing the exterior velvety skin of the 
large fleshy tender pods, they are, when dressed, a most excellent vege- 
table for the table, and the full-grown Beans are scarcely inferior to 
the large Garden Beans of Europe ” To me the Beans seem to 
partake rather of the agreeabli' flavour of the Lima Bean, and afford 
a very nice dish during the latter end of the rainy season 

The seeds should he sown in July, and the plants, being supplied 
with some kind of support to elirnh upon, demand no further care in 
their cultivation. 

Not cultivated in hill gardens. 

Dolichos sinensis. 

ASPARAGUS BEAN. 

Burlmtee — Lobrea, 

A runner Bean, native of India, and common in all paits of the 
country. In appearance the pods difler little from those of ordinary 
Kidne)^ Beans, but are very indifferent as to flavour, and have little 
to recommend them, except that they are produced during the rams, 
when Beans of other kinds are unattainable. The seeds should be 
sown in J uly. 

On the hills sow in May. 

Lablab vulgare. 

A native vegetable : the pod is a broad, flat kind of French Beau, 
and is dressed and cooked in the manner of French Beans. 

Four eatable varieties, met with for sale m the bazars during the 
cold season, are thus described by Dr. Roxburgh 

«. Albiflorum : Shwet^seem : flowers white, smallish ; cultivated 
in gardens, and supported by poles, often forming arbours about the 
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doo»H of the poor natives. The tender pods eaten like French Beans ; 
the seeds never The plant has no disagreeable smell. 

“ Rubiflorum : Jeea-saem flowers red ; cultivated like the last 
and much esteemed by the natives. 

“y. Purpurescens : Goordal-seem flowers large, purplish. A 
large variety ; cultivated like the last Legumes broader, with the 
seeds more remote than any of the other varieties. 

“8. Purpureurn ; Rukto-mem stem and the large flowers purple. 
Pods deep purple. 

r have n(»t .seen tins vegetable cultivated in hill gardens. 

Lablab cultratum. 

A native v^egetable of tne same character as the last, of which the 
following dascription is given by Dr Roxburgh * — 

“ All the varieties of this species are cultivated during the cold 
season in the gardens and about the doors of the natives, forming 
not only cool shady arbours, but furnishing them with an excellent 
pulse for their curries, (fee, in their tender pods. Tn short, these 
and their varieties of L vulgare may be called the Kidney Beaiu 0 / 
the Asiatic. 

“a. Rectum. Panch-seem pods straight , seeds reddish ; flowers 
white, large. 

“ /5. Fa) canuui minus . Bmjhonuho-seem . pods falcate, size of the 
little finger ; flowers white, largish. 

“y. Y&Xcd>.t>\km . Dood-pitnli-seem pods falcate, much longer 

than in /3 ; flowers purple. 

“0 Gladiatum, flore albo : Sa da-jama t-pali-seem pods gladiate- 
clavaie, length of the little finger , flowers white. 

Gladiatum, flore purpureo : Pituli jamai puli-seem pods as 
in y , flowers reddish purple. 

“ 0. Macrocarpum : Gyehi-seem^ the largest of all : pods six to 
ejght inches long ; seeds black, with a white eye ; flowers red. ” 

Not cultivated in the hills. Sow in June on the plains. 

Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

GOA-BEAN — CHEMAUX-DE-FRISE BEAN. 

Cha ridcon^-Seem. 

A native vegetable : bears a curious four-sided pod, six or eight 
inches long and half an inch wide, with a leafy kind of fringe running 

F, G 12 
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along the length of its four corners. The pod is cooked whole, in the 
manner of French Beans, to which it is far inferior in flavour. 

Though as a vegetable of little value, the plant is well worth 
a place in the garden, being ornamental for the large blue flowers it 
bears in the cold season, as well as for the effect of its curious pods 
hanging upon it. The seed is sown in the rains. 

Not met with in the hills. 

Paba vulgaris. 

BROAD BEAN. 

Seem, 

Of this vegetable, which possesses in India little of tha^ peculiar 
flavour for which it is esteemed in Europe, there are two principal 
varieties : the Long Pod and the Broad Windsor The latter takes a 
longer time to mature, is of higher flavour, and for that reason better 
suited for this country. 

Sowings should be made about the middle of October. The seed 
should first be immersed in a basin of water as hot as the hand can 
bear, and be allowed to steep twelve hours or more. Unless this mode 
of softening their rinds be adopted they will remain a long time in the 
ground before germinating, or if the ground be dry, will fail of germi- 
nating altogether. 

The seeds are to be put in the ground two inches deep, in rows of 
double drills four inches apart, with a space of two feet between each 
row of double drills. When the plants come into full blossom, about 
an inch should be nipped off from the top of each. This will prevent 
the formation of more blossoms, and cause those already opened to form 
pods. 

A good plan, and one tliat saves trouble in the end, is to place the 
seeds, after they have been steeped, in a gumlah of moist earth, and 
when they sprout sow them in the ground where they are to remain. 
It will then be certain that none but sound seeds are sown, and there 
will be no risk of great gaps occurring in the drills, and of much ground 
being thus wasted. 

Ora better plan still, perhaps, is this : — Sow the steeped seed in 
large seed-pans filled with soil of a loose texture, about an inch apart. 
When the young plants are about two inches high, and have become 
seasoned by exposure to the sun for a day or two, transfer them to their 
places in the open grounds. Close the earth up rather high about the 
stems. Abercrombie says the fruiting is accelerated nearly a week by 
transplanting. In Bengal I have found the Broad Bean very shy of 
fruiting ; possibly transplanting may conduce to render it more prolific. 

On the hills sow in March. 
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PhaseoluB Multiflorus. 

SCARLET RUNNER. 

Tliis is an extensive climber, and bears very large seeds, when ripe 
of a mottled dark-purple character. It is a perennial, and is said lobe 
a native of India ; but it will not survive through the hot months, and 
therefore must be raised from seed each season afresh With the culti- 
vation of it as a vegetable I have never had much success, the produce 
always proving ver}" scanty and unsatisfactory. 

The seeds should be sown in October, when the rams are over, in a 
row, at a distance of three inches apart. I have sown the seed earlier, 
and had plants, in blossom in the lains. Their old familiar scarlet 
flowers lo(»ked very pretty ; but they dropped off without setting a single 
pod. The plants, when about three inches high, should have sticks 
put in the ground for their support. 

On the hills sow in March. They do well here. 

Phaseolus Vulgaris. 

FUr^NCU OR KIDNEY BEANS. 

1. Runners. — Runner French Beans I have found to be far less 
prolific in this country than the Dwarf kinds , and as they in no way 
compensate by their flavour for their scanty pioduce, it is perhaps de- 
sirable to make the principal sowings consist of the Dwarf kind. 

The Dutch, bearing small ivory-like seeds, next to the Dwarf kind 
has proved with me the most productive. The plant is of slender habit, 
does not grow high, and beais long, nariow, very delicate pods. 

The seed should be sown in October, in a row, about three inches 
apart. I have had the plants in blossom in the rams, but found them 
uttei’ly unproductive at that season. 

2, Dwarfs. — Of the Dwarf kinds of French Beans, as those are 
called which require no sticks for their support, there are a great many 
named varieties. The principal or only difference, however, between 
them seems to consist in the form and colour of the ripened seeds. In 
flavour, at least as regards those cultivated in this country, the sev^eral 
varieties are as much alike as possible. 

A variety called the “Canadian Wonder"' is now held in great 
esteem. 

The first sowing may be made about the beginning of October in a 
good soil. Tlie seeds should be put in two inches apart, about an inch 
deep, in rows, two feet between each row. 

The seed, if sound, will germinate in three or four days ; and the 
plants will come into full bearing in about six weeks from the time of 
sowing. As the crops are of short continuance, , sowings should be 
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made in succession at intervals of about ten days to keep up a constant 
supply. 

I have not found Dwarf French Beans thrive well except in 
a situation considerably shaded. Where much exposed to the 
sun the plants not only make slow growth, but are apt to have their 
leaves preyed upon and much injured by insects ; they then become 
entirely unproductive. 

On the hills, sow from March to June. The same cultivation will 
apply as for the plains. 

In the south, sowings that accompany the early rains (May and 
June) are invariably the best 

Phaseolus lunatus. 

LIMA RE AN. 

The seeds of this Bean are annually imported from America by the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, and distributed to members in their usual 
packet of vegetable seeds. The plant, notwithstanding, is a native of 
India. 

The Lima Bean, Miss Leslie says, is in America held in highest 
estimation of all In this country, however, it is not by any means as 
well known and appreciated as it deserves to be. Besides being a most 
delicious vegetable, it possesses also the merit of coming into season 
just when most others are gone off The pods are rather coarse-looking, 
and are not eaten ; hut the large, flat, ivory-like Beans are shelled, 
laid in a pan of cold water, and boiled about two hours, or till they are 
quite soft. The}’- then are exceedingly agreeable, having a mealy roast- 
chestnut-like flavour. 

The seeds should be sow n in October, when the rains are over, 
about four inches apart in row^s The plants are of extensive growth 
and require strong sticks for their support. A moderately shaded 
situation suits them best. 

On the hills, sow from March to June. This Bean grow s remark- 
ably well on the hills. 


MORINOACE^. 

Moringa pterygosperma. 

HORSE-RADISH TREE. j 

Snhujna — Nugge. 

The root of this tree is generally tised throughout Iiidia as a sub- 
stitute for Horse-radish, to which, however, in 'flavou|p * it is much 
iiiferior. ftants’Are 'diiually raised from seed, and are o^ exceedingly 
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rapid growth, The long unripe seed-pods (familiarly known as the 
drumstick ) are greatly consumed by the natives in their curries. 
When cut into pieces about four inches long and boiled, they have 
a most agreeable flavour, hardly to be distinguished from that of 
Asparagus, and would be an excellent vegetable for the table, were 
they not of so fibrous a nature. They are produced in the month of 
March. Sow the seed in June and July. 

MALVACE.dE. 

Abelmoschus esculentus. 

OCIIRO — OKRA —(iOBHO— LADY’s 

Dhenrooi — Ram-To rooee. — Bhiridep 

This vegetable, so coiiiiiion m all parts of India, grows to about 
two or three feet high, and is familiar to most persons from the large, 
handsome yellow flower it bears The erect hornlike pods, when cook- 
ed for the table, are of an agreeable flavour, and may be used for 
thickening soups and gravies The mucilage contained in the pods 
may, however, be in a great measure removed by cutting them into 
small pieces, and frying them, instead of boiling tliein only, as is more 
commonly done. 

They are valuable, moreover, for affording a dish at the close of 
the rains, a season when frequently Potatoes and other vegetables are 
scarcely to b^ had. 

The seed should be sown at the beginning of the rains, and the 
plants put out at two feet apart. Any ordinary garden-soil suits 
them. 

1 have not met with this grown in hill gardens, except by hill 
men in the moist warm valleys. 

Cultivated throughout the Deccan and C<irnatic ascending to 
about 4,000 ft. 


CRUCIFERS. 

Nasturtium officinale. 

WATERCRESS, 

Watercress thrives well in all parts of the country, and abund- 
ance of it may be easily raised in the cold season for salad. The plants 
are propagated from seed or cuttings in October. In gardens where 
there is a tank, the best plan, perhaps, is to sow the seed or plant 
the cuttings in rather shallow pans with a few small holes in their 
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bottom, and half filled with soil Place the pans along the edge of 
the tank, so that the bottoms may be immersed ; the water, penetra- 
ting through the holes, will keep the roots of the cress continually 
wet. As the water sinks in the tank, which it will gradually do 
during the cold season, lower at the same time the pans into it. 
Ordinary beds kept flooded will yield good crops in the cold season. 

Sow from March to May on the hills. 

Oochlearia Armoracia. 

HORSE-RADISir. 

Horse-radish has been now for some yeais grown, but can hardly 
be said to have been cultivated in India. As exhibited at the 
Calcutta annual vegetable shows, it is always in the condition of a 
number of fibrous roots of different degrees of thickness, twisted in 
every kind of crooked form, instead of being, as it ought to be, one 
single straight stout stick. 

The mode of cultivation adopted in England is to bury pieces of 
the root, an inch and a half long, a foot deep in the ground, which, by 
a year or two after, will grow up and reach the surface, and then be 
fit for taking up for use. This method will apply on the hills ; but 
on the plains I have not been successful with it, as the pieces of root T 
deposited below the ground I found in a very short time perished. 

The plan I then resorted to, with perfect success, was as follows : — 

Place round the sides of a dower-pot, filled with mould, well lighten- 
ed with silver-sand, pieces of tiie roots, of the thickness of a quill, 
and two inches long. These being kept watered, quickly sprout and 
form rooted plants. Dig holes a foot and a half deep,. ten inches wide 
and a foot apart, on a piece of high gi’ound. Fill the lower half foot 
with well manured soil, and the remaining upper foot with a light 
mellow soil, and put one of the plants in each. When they have been 
established about a week or two, remove the earth from the roots, and 
clear away all the small fibrous roots that have formed, leaving only 
one main root to proceed downwards. Repeat this three or four times 
at intervals, removing the earth deeper each time for the purpose. 
When the main root has descended about a foot deep, which it will 
do in a very short time, by being cleared of all fibres upon it but those 
at its very extremity, it will have reached the rich soil at the bottom 
of the hole. Remove then the uppermost foot of soil, and fill in with 
•ilver-sand. This answers two purposes. The water given to the 
plants will immediately sink down through the sand to the roots, 
where it is alone wanted ; and the main stem of the root will not be 
induced to form fibres on its sides. The roots will be ready for use 
in about four or five months’ time. 
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This plan may seem troublesome, but it is not very much so in 
reality. The Horse-radish, however, may be grown like any other 
ordinary plant, by merely putting out the plants in a good soil, on a 
high piece of ground, at the distance of a foot or more apart Can 
only be grown at hill stations m the south. The scraped root of 
Moringa pterygosperma, is nob a bad substitute for the real 
horse radish. 

Lepidium sativum 

CRESS. 

Ildleem. 

Cress-seed may be sown in the open ground when the rains cease 
in October. Tt is best to sow only a small quantity at a time, and to 
keep up a succession of sowings, at short intervals, during the cold 
season As the malees rarely cub it for use till it is three or four 
inches high, it is as well to sow it broadcast, and rather thinly. 

If, however, it be required to be eaten, as ivS usual in England when 
litth^ more than the seed-leaves are formed, it may be raised at nearly 
all times in the year Tt is best in that case to make the sowings in 
large shallow pans, filled with good light soil. The vsoil should be well 
watered, and the seed then scattered thickly over its surface Over 
the pan a e.ovej’ing should he placed till the seeds germinate, and then 
he ’omoved. In a few days the cress will he fit for cutting. 

In order to save seed, in the early part of the cold season, plants in 
the open ground at about six inches apart should be reserved. These, 
by the coninieiicement of the hot season, will yield a plentiful supply 
of seed, which should be carefully stored away for future use. 

Sow the seed from JVIarch to J une on the hills. It requires no fur- 
ther care beyond wateiing rrjgularly. 

Brassica oleracea. 

CABBAGE. 

Kohee. 

The varieties of Cabbage cultivated in Europe are very nuiv.rrous, 
but between many of them there is scarcely a perceptible difference, 
the merit of each consisting principally in its being better adapted 
than others for the particular season at which it is raised. In this 
country, however, as there is only one season when the Cabbage can 
be cultivated at all, a number of varieties would be useless. A selection, 
therefore, of some three or four of the best is all that can be required. 

Among these the Early York may perhaps be considered indispen- 
sable, both for the quickness of its growth and the delicacy of its 
flavour. 
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Any one or two of the following kinds, which are all of established 
reputation, may be added : — Battersea, Emperor, Nonpareil, Paignton, 
and Imperial. The kinds, seeds of which are annually imported by 
the Agri-Horticultural Society from America and the Cape, besides 
the Early York and Battersea, are — 

The Sugar-loaf — So called from its peculiar shape ; not a very 
desirable variety for this country, as it lias no especial merit as regards 
flavour to recommend it ; and its outer leaves are very apt soon to 
decay from exposure to the sun. 

Savoy Cabbage. — A variety with curly or crumpled leaves, forms 
a dense compact head, and is of very strong flavour ; bears the heat of 
this country better perhaps than any other. 

Drumhead, — A course Cattle-Cabbage, of immense size, not 
admissible into the garden. 

Red Cabbage — A small variety of the Drumhead kind ; forms a 
densely close head ; used only for pickling. 

The beginning of September is about as early as sowings may be 
commenced with any advantage. The attempt to raise Cabbages 
earlier is attended with great trouble, and generally with but little 
success. (June, at cool stations in tlie South of India). Occasional 
gOwings may be made for succession of crops up to the end of the 
yCar, later than which it is not of much use to continue them. 

The earlier sowings, to be more conveniently protected from rain, 
had better be made in large gumlahs. As the seed, if good, germi- 
nates in two days, it is best to test it by a trial sowing, and then to 
sow it only just as thickly as to render it unnecessary to thin out the 
seedlings. If the seedlings, notwithstanding, come up too crowded, 
they must be pricked out immediately to two inches apart To prevent 
damping off, they must have as much light as can possibly be given 
them, short of direct sunshine. They must, at the same time, be 
carefully kept from exposure to heavy rain. 

It is better not to be in too great a hurry to put the young plants 
out in the open ground. If they become large and crowded in the 
gumlahs, they had better be thinned out and transplanted into other 
gumlahs, rather than be put out in the ground before tlie rains a?e over, 
although tliat may not be before the middle of October. 

The soil where the plants are to be grown can hardly he made too 
rich with manure The most economical way of proceeding is to 
draw rows of lines a foot and Imif apart. In these dig holes about 
eight inches wide and eight inches deep, at intervals of a foot and a 
half apart. Fill up the holes with a rich compost of mould and 
manure, and put in each a Cabbage plant. The young plants will 
require to be protected from the sun for three or four days. A broken 
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Flower-pot or a Plantain leaf placed over them in the daytime and 
removed at night answers the purpose well. They should not be 
suffered to flag for want of water ; and when they have become well 
established and are making growth, the application of liquid manure 
will be highly beneficial. Frequent watering will have the tendency 
to make the earth cake and harden on the surface When this 
happens, it should be broken up by hoeing round the stems. 

The Cabbage takes about four months from the time of sowing 
to come to perfection. 

When a head of Cabbage has been out, if the stump be left in 
the ground, it will send out side shoots and produce two or three nice 
heads, little inferior to the one that was cut. 

When the hot season, moreover, approaches, and the Cabbages no 
longer form heads, young sprouts will be produced from the old stalks 
affording a nice supply of greens for the table till a very late period. 

On the hills begin sowing the seed about the middle of February, 
under glass and in pans or pots, with bottom heat. Put our, the 
ssedings, when well established, about the third week in March. 
Successive sowings can be made up to July. After March the seed 
oaay be sown in the open. A good, rich soil is indispensable 

OOLEWORT — COLLARD. 

Cabbages cut for cooking when little more than half-grown, and 
before they have begun to form a head, are usually called “ Greens.” 
The particular kind above named and Vannack are accounted best for 
the purpose ; but some persons consider that nearly all kinds answer 
equally well. 

In this country, in the way of Greens nothing can equal Cauli- 
flower-plants, cut when not quite half-grown, for flavour and delicacy. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

A variety of Cabbage, which, instead of forming one single head, 
produces numerous small ones, of about the size of a pullet’s egg. It 
is in season in Europe during the hard weather, when other vegetables 
of the sorb are unattainable, and is accounted then a great delicacy. 

I have tried to cultivate it, but though the plants throve well, 
they did not produce the crop of little compact heads the}’^ do in 
Europe, but only ill-formed bunches of small leaves, quite unfit for 
the table. At the several vegetable shows of the Agri-Horticulbural 
Society I have visited at Calcutta, I have never seen satisfactory 
specimens of this vegetable exhibited Mr. Maries has a variety at 
■Gwalior which he calls the sprouting Cabbage, owing to the sprouts 
being abnormally large. It is, perhaps, a domesticated sport of this 
vegetable. It succeeds in the cold climate of the Upper Provinces 
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perfectly, as well as in the hills. In the former, the seed should be 
sown in October, and on the hills from March to September. 

BORECOLE — SCOTCH KALE. 

A varietj" of Cabbage remarkable for its crimped and plurae-like 
leaves, which spread abroad loosely, and never form, as other kinds do, 
a compact head. Its principal merit in Europe consists in its great 
hardihood. In this countr3^ there can be no reason for cultivating it 
on that account. It has consequently little to recommend it, but its 
curious and ornamental appearance. The time and manner of cultiva- 
tion are the same as for any other kind of Cabbage. 

For the hills, the remarks on Cabbage apply to this. 

CAULIFLOWER 

Phool-Kohee. 

There are numerous varieties of Cauliflower ^i\en in the English 
seedsmen’s lists, but none are to be preferred to the sort called “ Wal- 
cheren,” which is of old and well-established reputation. In the 
Upper Provinces this vegetable, raised from imported seed, may be 
grown to perfection. Where such is the case, none but imported seed 
should be made use of. But in Lower Bengal it is from acclimated 
seed only that it can be brought to produce heads of any size. The 
fine-looking Cauliflowers sold in the Calcutta bazars, as well as the 
large specimens sent to the horticultural shows there, are always raised 
from acclimated seed. This seed, I understand, is commonly obtained 
from Patna, that being about the most southerly locality in the plains 
of India where it can be matured. It bears a high price at Calcutta, 
where as much as two rupees is demanded for one rupee’s weight of it. 

The directions given for the cultivation of Calibage apply alike 
for that of the Cauliflower except that the Cauliflower requires, if 
anything, a richer soil and a more liberal supply of manure. Nitrate 
of Soda is a splendid fertilizer for the Cabbage and Cauliflower tribe 

In the vicinity of Calcutta plants raised from imported seed grow 
to a great size, and do not form heads till late in the season, even if 
they ever form them at all, and then only of about the size of a tea- 
cup. These, however, will be found of very delicate flavour, and in 
ray opinion superior to those raised from acclimated seed The accli- 
mated Lucknow seed is found to do well at places like Bangalore in 
the south. When sown in July, the crop matures in four to five 
months. Later sowings are made in November of the Dwarf Erfurt 
and Algerian varieties. 

Mr. Errington, some-time head-gardener to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, communicated to me likewise the curious fact, that a large 
quantity of Cauliflower seed he received from the United Provinces, and 
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sowed in the Society's garden, proved equally unsatisfactory as that 
from Europe and America usually does, and produced heads no larger 
than a wine-glass. 

Some cultivators strongly recommend the removal of the lower 
leaves, as of great efficacy in causing the plants to form flower-heads. 

A method I have found very successful in the cultivation of this 
vegetable has been to put out the plants, when very young, singly into 
small pots, and when they have outgrown these, to shift them inta 
others just about large'enough for them to complete half their growth 
in ; and when the rains are over to transfer them to their places in 
the open ground. If planted so deep that the whole of the stem is 
buried beneath the soil, very little, if any, earthing-up will be required 
afterwards. By exposing the plants to the sun a few days before 
removal from the pots, they will not flag or in any way sufl'er on being 
put out into the open ground. This may seem an unnecessarily trouble- 
some mode of proceeding. I am, however, inclined to believe that it 
is one which involves less trouble than any other. The pots can be 
kept in a place where the plants are protected from over much wet 
and sun, and, with the exception of being regularly watered, left 
almost to themselves. Thus all the earthing up and constant attention 
whicii takes up so much of the malee’s time may be saved, and the 
risk of damping-off avoided as well. Moreover, the cramping of the 
roots in pots during the earlier period of their growth has been 
attended, as I have thought, with the usual beneticial effect of induc- 
ing the plants more readily to form lieads of bloom ; and this, as 
regards plants raised from imported seeds, is a point of the greatest 
consequence. 

TJie cultivation on the hills is precisely similar to that of the 
Cabbage, and the directions for it will apply to Cauliflower. 

SPROUTING-BROCCOLI. 

A variety which, instead of forming one large single head, 
produces numerous small ones on the axils of the leaves. Its princi- 
pal merit in Europe consists in its supplying an excellent dish at a 
period of the year when no other variety of Broccoli or Cauliflower 
is to be had. It is, however, an inferior vegetable and possesses no- 
particular merit to recommend its cultivation in this country. 

I have made attempts to cultivate it, but with no success ; nor 
have I seen at the Calcutta vegetable shows any specimens but what 
were uniformly most unsatisfactory. 

On the hills, same cultivation ns Cauliflower. 
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BROCCOLI. 

Of this vegAable there are several varieties mentioned in the 
English seed8men^s lists. Broccoli, however, is itself only a description 
-of Cauliflower, or more properly, perhaps, a name given to a group of 
Cauliflowers which are able to sustain a severer degree of cold. A 
•distinction, therefore, between Broccoli and Cauliflower is hardly to be 
recognised in this country, where the cultivation of both vegetables 
must be in every respect essentially the same, and carried on at 
^precisely the same season. 

On the hills sow from February to September. 

KNOL-KHOL — KOHL-RABI. — TURNIP-KOOTKD CABBAGE. 

There are two varieties of this vegetable, the purple and the green, 
very much the same in point of merit. The best seed is obtained from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

For the manner of cultivation the same directions apply in every 
•respect as for the Cabbage, except that the plants, not requiring so 
much room, may be put out somewhat nearer to one another. 

Knol-kohl takes about six weeks or two months to arrive at a state 
fit for the table, and is always most acceptable, as being the <3arlie8t 
European vegetable of the season. If allowed to grow to a great size, 
it becomes hard, woody, and strong in flavour. It is in its best condi- 
tion when about the size of an orange. The upper half of the vege- 
table is always the most tender. 

On the hills the cultivation recommended for Cabbage will apply 
to this. 


Brassica Rapa. 

TURNIP. 

Selyum, 

There are several varieties of the Turnip, both of the white and 
•of the yellow. Remarkably fine specimens of many of these are raised 
in this country in Upper India, but they mostly have a strong and 
•rather acrid flavour in Lower Bengal and Calcutta, rendering them far 
from agreeable. For cultivation, therefore, the earliest sorts would be 
•the moat desirable, being quickest in growth and of mildest flavour. 
None, perhaps, will be found to surpass the Whitestone, and the early 
Flat Dutch. Good acclimated varieties are preferable to the impor- 
ted ones. The latter, in addition to being difficult to grow are very 
subject to the attacks of several kinds of grub. The turnip is essen- 
tially a cold weather crop. 

The time to commence .sowing the seed is about the middle of 
October. The sowing may be made broadcast ; and in order that it 
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may be done ev^enly, which is of great importance, the seed should be 
mixed with about four times its bulk of dry silver sand. But the 
better plan, perhaps, is to sow it in drills, about a foot apart, and then 
at the very earliest stage of their growth to hoe out the seedlings to 
the distance of a foot from each other. Nothing can be more inju- 
rious to the plants than to allow them to he in the least crowded, for in 
that case they expend themselves in leaves, without forming bulbs. 

The soil, which before the sowing should be well dug up, ought to be 
of a light quality, but not recentl}’’ manured. The plants require to 
be abundantly watered to promote rapid growth. 

On the hills sow from March to September. 

Sinapis alba. 

MUSTARD. 

Rdee. 

Scarcely any directions can be required for the cultivation of 
Mustard. The seed, sown broadcast, and very thickly in a small piece 
of ground at any time in the cold season, beginning from October, will 
be up in two or three days, and shortl}^ afterwards supply cuttings for 
a salad. To secure seed, a few plants raised at the commencement of 
the cold season should be allowed to remain. These will afford an 
abundant crop of seed just as the hot weather .sets in 

On the hills sow from February to September. 

Orambe maritima. 

Seakale. 

This vegetable is not cultivated with success on the plains of India. 
The seed, is very small, and contained in a .seed-ves.sel of the size of a pea,^ 
of a hard horny nature, which takes a month or more to lie in tho 
ground and soften before the seed can sprout. T liave raised plants 
from seed sown in October. They put forth a few thick leathery leaves, 
but though apparently healthy and vigorous, made little growth, and 
soon perished after the conimenceraent of the hot season. 

On the hills sow from February to September. 

Raphanus sativus. 

RADISH. 

Moolee. 

There are two principal kinds of Radish, the long-rooted and the 
turnip -rooted. The former is, perhaps, of the two the more tender and 
delicate, but the latter requires less care in cultivation. 
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Radishes raised from seed sown much before the middle of October 
will generally be found tough, acrid, and hardly eatable. It is little 
better than wasting the seed to commence sowing earlier. 

The soil, if of a close nature, will be the better for being lightened 
with wood-ashes. It should not have been recently manured. A 
partially-shaded situation is the best. 

The sowing may be made broadcast, which is least troublesome ; 
but the way recommended by English gardeners, and the more econo- 
mical one, 18 to sow in drills. The drills should be in rows, three or 
four inches apart, and the seed should be buried in them a quarter of 
an inch deep. After the sowing the ground should be well trodden 
down, or the Radishes will not be well formed. When up, the young 
plants may be thinned out to three or four inches apart 

The seed usually germinates in three days, and the Radishes are 
ready for pulling in somewdiat less than a month afterwards. Conse 
quently repeated sowings for succession crops had better be made at 
intervals of ten days or a fortnight between. 

“ The turnip-rooted, Captain Weston states, “ transplant very 
well if taken up young, and give much finer Radishes than the seed- 
bed ; being larger,, milder, and more crisp.*^ 

Radishes require to be well w^atered during growth, and the soil 
upon becoming at all dry and caked should be hoed. There is a des- 
cription of Radish, apparently indigenous to this country, produced 
sometimes of an enormous size, and much consumed by the natives 
in the Upper Provinces during the cold weather. It is extremely 
mild and tender, but totally devoid of the fine flavour for which the 
best European kinds are distinguished. 

Rapbanus caudatus: Rat-tailed Radish, is a singular vegetable 
that has lately come into cultivation, and is remarkable for the strange- 
shaped pods it bears, which soon reach a length of as much as three 
feet. The plants, when up, will need to be thinned out to about 
a foot and a half from each other. 

On the hills successive sowings may be made every 15 days from 
March to September. 
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THE FRUIT HARDEN. 


HOW TO LAY OUT AND STOCK IT. 

There are few gardens in India where any attempt is made at a 
systematic cultivation of the choice kinds of fruit trees. The generality 
of Indian fruit trees are of large growth, many of the most esteemed 
being lofty forest trees. This circumstance in itself will account for 
the want of systematic cultivation I have noted. It would, indeed, be 
impossible to devote any particular part of the garden exclusively to 
fruit trees for this reason, as they would require and take up far 
more room than could conveniently be spared in fairly large sized 
private gardens. It is quite a dilFerent matter in the case of large 
public gardens, where this is possible ; but with, perhaps, one or two 
exceptions, very little attention is given to the exclusive and separate 
cultivation of fruit trees in all the public gardens that I have visited 
in this country. There is no jriethod or style adopted in planting fruit 
trees. Usually they are planted along walks, in straight lines some- 
times— as in the case of Oranges in some gardens in Upper India, a 
whole block is planted with one species ; but this is rare. More often 
I have seen flowering shrubs, annuals, and roses in a border, with 
Mango and other fruit trees planted along with them at intervals of 
five or six feet apart. Under these circumstances it is, I think, only 
natural that fruits should be produced of inferior quality. 

There is perhaps no other country in the world where an orchard 
Judiciously planted would yield better results than in India, and make a 
handsome return to its owner in the course of a few years. An area 
of ten or twenty acres of land, which can be had at a low rate, planted 
exclusively with the choicer kinds of fruit trees, would, in my opinion, 
be an inheritance worth having, especially in Behar. The marvel is 
that the thousands of wealthy natives— who do not, as a rule, care 
much about a flower garden— have not taken up this idea before now. 

In the case of Europeans, their unwillingness to lay out money on 
a fruit garden is easily accounted for from the temporary and migratory 
nature of their residence in this country. But to those who possess 

F, G 13 
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gardens, and take an interest in fruit culture, I address the following 
suggestions for laying out a fruit garden : — 

In selecting the site secure, if possible, a northern aspect, free 
from large trees other than fruit trees. There should be a boundary 
wall of some kind, either a wire fence, a hedge of karunda, or a mud 
wall. Along this hedge, wall, or fence, plant the trees of large growth, 
but commoner indifferent fruits, such as Jamun, Rose- Apple, Jack, (icc. 
Then lay out a pathway about eight feet wide, and raised a foot from 
the level of the ground, all round the garden parallel with the wall 
and the large fruit trees. On the opposite side of the pathway, at 
intervals of not less than twelve feet apart, plant trees of lesser growth, 
such as Guavas, Custard- Apples, Bullock’s Heart, Pomeloes, Figs, 
Lichees, Loquats, ikc. The pathway between these two rows of trees 
will always afford a very pleasant promenade. The rest of the ground 
should be parcelled out in blocks or squares, divided by pathways eight 
feet wide. The size and number of these blocks will depend entirely 
upon the extent of ground. Each block should be planted with distinct 
species of fruits ; for instance, Oranges and Mangoes should not be 
mixed up. One or two blocks might be devoted to the cultivation of 
rare fruits. By rare, I mean those that are not commonly grown, or 
are natives of other countries, such as the Ckerimoyer, Mangosteen, 
&c. By having each species by itself, the plants can be much more 
conveniently treated. Care should be taken not to plant too closely, 
which is frequently done to the great detriment of the trees. Assum- 
ing that a northern aspect has been selected, the Vinery should, if 
possible, run the whole length of the orchard, in a straight line through 
the centre, and the Vines planted in the manner described under the 
head of “Grapes.” 

In planting fruit trees, it should always be borne in mind that 
much of ultimate success will depend upon the foundation, so to speak, 
the plants receive to work upon. In other words, the soil in which 
they are first planted should be the best suited to them. For this 
purpose holes should be dug three feet deep and three feet in diameter, 
and filled with good, rich soil, specially prepared for the purpose. This 
will be found a little troublesome, as well as expensive, but in the end 
the results will more than recoup the trouble and expense. These direc- 
tions will not of course apply to Strawberries, Melons, and Pine- 
Apples, for which the whole block devoted to each must be dug up and 
manured and treated as for a field crop. 

For an ordinary fairly large-sized private garden, in Calcutta, 
I recommend the following list of fruit trees, as best adapted for 
general cultivation: — 

1 Mango* 

H litch^ 


3 Plantain. 

4 Custard-Apple. 
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5 Bullock’s Heart. 

6 Peach (common) 

7 Loquat. 

8 Sapota. 

9 Guava. 

10 Jack. 

11 Rose-Apple, 

12 Spondias, both varieties. 


13 Pomeloes. 

14 Lemon. 

15 Cocoanut. 

16 Strawberry. 

17 Pine- Apple. 

18 Melon. 

19 Korinda. 

20 Date-Palm. 


The above are certain to yield a good return. Other species 
might also be grown, if only for the sake of novelty. 

For gardens in Beharand Upper India, T would add the following 
to the above list : — 


Orange. Vine. 

Plums. Pomegranate. Fig. 

Averrhoas. Nectarine. Pear. 

Apple. Quince. Long Plum. 


And take away the Cocoanut. 

The foregoing directions as to planting apply equally to hill 
stations, except that a southerly aspect should be selected, where, of 
course, only a limited number of fruit trees can be successfully 
cultivated without the warmth and shelter of a glass house. Apples, 
Pears, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Strawberries, and Raspberries can 
be thus grown and brought to perfection by judicious treatment. 

In selecting fruit trees, care should be taken to obtain the best 
varieties only, especially with regard to Mangoes, Guavas, Figs, 
Oranges Melons, Grapes, and Strawberries. It is, I consider, a waste 
of time, labour and expense to stock a fruit garden haphazard. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

The fruit trees here described comprise not only those that are met 
with in ordinary cultivation, but likewise those which, as far as could 
be ascertained, have been introduced into the country. Many of the 
latter have proved altogether worthless as regards their produce, and 
fully realise what has been observed by Baron Humboldt : — ^ 

“ It is striking to see plants in particular localities grow with the 
greatest vigour without producing flowers. It is thus with European 
olive-trees, which have been planted for centuries between the tropics 
near Quito ; and also in the Isle of France with walnut-trees and hazel 
nuts.”* 

Olive trees planted at Bangalore, and upwards of 30 years old, 
have not flowered. 


* • Aspects of Nature,' p. 18#. 
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Moreover, it is a fact only too well known to all who have 
cultivated a garden in Lower Bengal, that many fruit trees prove all 
but utterly unproductive there, which, in other parts of India, pro- 
duce fruit in abundance and of excellent quality, I need but 
mention, for example, Apples, Pears, Plums, Figs, Grapes, the China 
Plat-Peach, and Oranges. 

Much possibly might be done towards the improvement of our 
Indian fruits by skill aiid contrivance. It remains yet to be ascer- 
tained, for instance, whether or not the system, now much practised 
in Europe, of dwarfing the trees by grafting upon stocks of a different 
but allied species, might not answer equally well here. The advantages 
of this practice are that the trees come into bearing much sooner, 
occupy comparatively little room, and may therefore be cultivated in 
very small gardens ; they are easily manured and root-pruned, and 
when ripening their fruit may without difficulty be covered by nets to 
protect them from the ravages of birds. 

Attached to the gardens of the Agri Horticultural Society was a 
large orchard of fine, vigorous, full-grown Mango- trees of the sorts 
held in the highest estimation. These trees were almost completely 
unproductive, and what little fruit they sometimes bore, n ery indifferent. 
The grafted plants, however, taken from them, produced in other 
localities, I am assured, abundance of unexceptionable fruit. This 
circumstance at once suggests the expediency of trying with fruit 
trees in this country the method that, in like cases, has been so success- 
fully carried out in England. The method consists either in biennial 
transplantation practised from the commencement, or in shortening 
the roots, cutting them back annually so as to confine them within a 
ball of certain limited dimensions By this treatment the trees are 
kept dwarf, and the roots prevented from going down deep into a soil 
that does not suit them. 

“ A fruit garden should be fully exposed to sun-light The land 
should be fairly good to start with and should be entirely free of 
roots from adjacent trees or crops. A sufficient water-supply must 
be available at a higher level, or in wells, to irrigate the whole of the 
garden. Land chosen for fruit culture should, in preference, be of 
the calcareous class. It may be level throughout or terraced. Very 
steep land is undesirable, and in cold situations a southern aspect is 
best. By efficient systems of drainage and the judicious application 
of suitable manures the land would soon improve in quality. But 
it must not be forgotten that fruit crops are exhaustive to the soil 
in proportion to their out-turn and duration. Therefore the richness 
of the soil has to be carefully maiatained as long as the production of 
fruit continues. The first operation, which consists of trenching the 
laud to a depth of 2 to 3 feet, reveals the nature of the sub-soil and 
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usually decides to what extent artificial draining is necessary. Sub- 
soils of gravel, laterite and sand, would mostly afford natural drainage, 
except where the situation is lower than its surroundings. Drainage 
is most necessary in the case of a stiff clay. Fruiting plants are 
impatient of stagnant moisture at their roots. For this and other 
reasons the latter should be kept as nesr the surface as possible. 

Cameron, 

Where fruit trees bear over abundantly, it is well to what is call- 
ed “ thin-out. ” This consists in pinching off a very large portion of 
the young fruit soon after it is formed, or, better still, the blossom- 
buds before they expand. The fruit that is left is thus rendered much 
finer in size and quality, and the productiveness of the tree on the 
following year is not impaired, as it otherwise would be. The prac- 
tice, however, though often in Europe considered indispensable, is 
seldom if ever adopted in India. 

AROTDE^. 

Monstera. 

M. deliciosa. —Native of Mexico , described as a climbing plant, 
producing its flowers in a spathe, and bearing a succulent fruit with a 
luscious Piae-apple flavour : lately introduced, but with what success 
1 am unaware See Philodendron pertusum. 


PALMACE^. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 

PALMYRA-TREE — FAN-PALM. 

Tdl gachh. 

This well-known Palm is about the commonest tree we have in 
Bengal. It produces in the cold season a crop of great round black 
fruits, the interior of which consists of an insipid, gelatinous, 
pellucid kind of pulp, about the size of a child’s head, eaten by the 
natives, but not likely to be at all acceptable to Europeans ; but 
a good preserve, it is said, may be made of it, and when of about 
the size of a fowl’s egg it is often used for pickling. 

The undeveloped seed kernel is the most delicious part of it, and 
as It is sold in large quantities in the bazars during the hob, dry 
months of April and i^ay, it is most acceptable, being very refresh- 
ing and cool. 
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Oooofl nuoifera. 

COCOA-NUT. 

Na rial — Khop ra . 

Besides the ordinary kind of Cocoa-nut tree met with so com- 
monlv in Lower Bengal, there are several distinct varieties, of which 
may be mentioned in particular : — 

]. The King Cocoa-nut tree. This Mr. Robinson describes as 
“ very handsome, of a golden orange-colour, and as never attaining 
to more than fifteen or twenty feet high. ” This is a choice kind 
native of Ceylon, where, Mr. Robinson observes, it is “ not easily 
procured, being confined to the gardens of the higher Cingalese and 
a few European gentlemen. ” 

2. The Dwarf Cocoa-nut. This, Mr. Robinson states, “ attains 
to about fifteen feet, and is much sought after in Ceylon gardens.”^ 

3. The Brahmin Cocoa-nut produces large handsome nuts of a 
clear deep golden colour, piincipally esteemed for the milk they con- 
tain, but considered inferior as regards the quality of the kernel, 

M- LeOoux de Flaix states, “There are three kinds cultivated 
in Hindoostan, and four more in the isles of the seas adjacent to this 
country and describes them as follows : — 

“ Ist. The Cocoa-nut of the coast of Coromandel exhibits a husk, 
very smooth and shining, of a reddish-yellow colour, on which account 
it is called by the Hindoos ‘ The Brahmin Cocoa-nut.’ The sutures 
opposite to the side on which the eye is placed are more swelled 
towards the base, a part which is also more flattened than that oppo 
site to it, even when enveloped in its husk. 

“ 2nd. The Coc;pa-nut of Canara. This species has for its dis- 
tinguishing characters a form perfectly oval, a ligneous and more .'^olid 
shell, a husk exceedingly green, and filaments remarkably hard ; all 
its sutures so little prominent that they are sensible to the eye, but 
not to touch. 

“ 3rd. That of the Coast of Malabar, which is turbinated ; that 
is to say, larger at the hole which is found under the covering that 
binds and fixes the pf^dicle of the fruit to its cluster. 

“4th. The Cocoa-nut of the Maldives sandy islands, is very 
small, and absolutely spherical ; its ^sutures are very much raised, 
and far more prominent in the upper part than those opposite to its 
pedicle. 

“5th. That of Achem, a small island situated on the south side 
of those of Sonda and the Moluccas, is distinguished by its ovoid form, 
its extreme smallness, and the thickness of its kernel, which is so 


‘ AgrhHort. Society’s Journal,’ vo’. iii, p. 162. 
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pulpy that thera is scarcely any vacuity in it, and that it contains 
very little liquor. 

“ fith. The species cultivated in the Nicobar Isles, situated in the 
upper part of the Bay of Bengal, which is the largest of all the 
varieties of this fruit. Its external form is triangular ; its husk is 
remarkably thick ; the nut is oval, and a little flattened at its two 
poles, and there issues from the upper pole a sharp point, — on which 
account it is called the Needle Cocoa-nut. 

“7th. The Cocoa-nut of Ceylon is a very elongated spheroid ; it 
has its suture corresponding to the orifice or eye of the germ, more 
prominent by a strong line than those of the other countries.’^ 

He likewise mentions : “About the eighteenth or nineteenth day 
after a Cocoa-nut is sown, the point of the germ is observed issuing 
from the earth like the small tooth of an elephant, and as white and 
smooth. This point retains this form for a fortnight or three weeks. 
It is then exceedingly tender, saccharine, of an agreeable taste, and 
exceedingly delicate to eat either raw or roasted in ashes. It is often 
presented at the best tables of the Europeans.” * 

Sir E. Tennent thus describes the culture of the Cocoa-nut in 
Ceylon : — 

“ The farther the Cocoa-nut Palm is removed from the shore and the 
influences ()f the sea, the more the growth is diminished and the less 

abundant its fruit The Palms require constant irrigation 

during the earliei stages of their growth. 

“ The ripe nuts are put down in April, and covered an inch deep 
with sand and sea weed, or soft mud from the beach, and watered 
daily till they germinate In September they are set in holes three 
feet deep and twenty to thirty feet apait. Before putting in the 
young plants, it is customaiy to bed the roots with soft mud and 
sea-weed, and for the first two years they must be watered and 
protected from tlie glare of the sun by shades made of the plaited 
fronds of the Cocoa-nut Palm or leaves of the Palmyra. After the 
second year irrigation becomes unnecessary. Each alternate year 
the young Palms are dressed with sea- weed and .«alt manure. Towards 
the end of the fifth year, though sometimes not till the seventh, 
the flower-stalk may be expected to appear. Each nut requires a year 
to ripen.*’ t Other varieties found in Indian cultivation are the 
Siamese, Negro, Golden and Green, the two latter being well-known 
Ceylon kinds. The Cocoa-nut Palm is very subject, especially when 
grown far inland, to the attacks of the Rhinoceros beetle (Oryctes 
rhinoceros); as also the palm weevil (Rhynchophorus ferrugineus). 


• •Iillocli’s Fliilosophical Magazine,’ vol, xx, p. 316, translated from the 
Bibliotl!^ jue Physico-Kconomique,’ Nos. 6, 6, 7, &c., 1804. 
f Sir 15. Tennent’s ‘Ceylon,’ voJ. ii, p. 620. 
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For the former the best remedy is probing the borings with a long 
wire hook and catching the beetles. The weevil is not so easily 
oangbt, but detests the free use of salt in its borings. 

The natives consider it a point of great importance in the cul- 
tivation of the Cocoa nut in Bengal, that in the month of September 
the lower fronds of the Palms should be well pruned away. They say 
that otherwise the trees are not nearly so productive. 

It is perhaps needless to add that the Cocoa-nut Palm cannot be 
cultivated for its nut on the hills ; but as an ornamental Palm in a 
dwarf state, in a pot, it forms a handsome appendage to the stov e. 

PhCBnix dactylifera 

DATE-PALM 

Khajoor. 

The Date-tree abounds in nearly all parts of the countiy, but the 
Arabian variety does not thrive in Bengal. Tlirough the untiring 
zeal of Dr. E. Bonavia, it has been imported in the shape of seed and 
offsets from the Persian Gulf into nearly all parts of India suited to 
it, especially in the N.-W. Provinces, the Punjab, Mysore, Sind, 
Bombay, and Rajputana, in all of which places, the tree grows fairly 
well, but gives little sign, as was at first hoped, of l>ecoTning an im- 
portant element of the food-supply of the country during seasons of 
drought, famine or scarcity In Bengal, although the Arabian variety, 
as well as the common country, or wild date, Phcenlx sylvestris, 
grow vigorously enough, the produce is of the very poorest description. 

Experiments made in South India during the past decade have 
shoun pretty conclusively that the Arabian date is unproductive as a 
fruit bearing tree. In the few instances where fruit was formed, it 
did not ripen and was totally unfit for human consumption But 
better results are likely to be obtained in parts of the North-West 
Provinces, Rajputana and Sind. Mr. W. Gollan, of Saharanpore, 
writes recently: — “The date palms, with some few exceptions, are 
making excellent growth, but the yield of fruit is still insignificantly 
small. Fruit of excellent quality was produced by 17 trees, but the 
bunches were all too small to be of any value for market purposes. 

Indeed, the tree appears to be cultivated more for the sake of its 
juice, which is drunk in the shape of toddy, than for its fruits, in 
Lower Bengal. A small pamphlet has been published by Dr. Bonavia 
on the cultivation of the Arabian Date-tree in India, which contains- 
every information on the subject. They should be planted in groves, 
16 feet apart. The tree is easily raised from seed, and may be propa- 
gated also by offsets. A saline soil suits it best. Saltpetre has a good 
»alt and saltpetre should be added to the soil in which 
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the Arabian variety is planted. Plants and seeds, true to name, can 
be had from the Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, and the Govern- 
ment Botanical Gardens, Saharunpore. 

BROMELI ACE^ 

Ananas sativa 


PINK-APPLB. 

AnamXs, 

The Pine-apple, introduced originally from South America, Ims^ 
long ago become nil but naturalised in the lower parts of India. It 
is grown in vast abundance about Calcutta, but whether it be that, 
with the exception of the Cayenne, we have not there any of the 
established European varieties of this most delicious fruit, or whether 
sufficient attention has not been given to the cultivation of the kinds 
we have, it is certain that the fruit produced in this country is not 
tf) be compared for flavour to that raised in the hot houses at home 

1 . The Bengal kind is not by any means an indifferent fruit when 
grown in a situation exposed to the sun. The large insipid fruits sold 
in such quantities in the bazars are nearly all produced under the 
shade of trees, in out-of-the-way places, the shade conducing as much 
perhaps to the size as it tends to detract from the flavour. The follow- 
ing are the varieties issued from the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society — 

'1, The Ceylon^ introduced originall}^ by Mr. Robinson, is decided' 
to be the finest in flavour of all. The fruit is rather large, greenish 
when young, and of an orange colour when ripe. 

^1. The Sylhei, or Koomlah^ is a small fruit, compact in form, of 
very high reputation , when young of a black colour, and bright 
yellow when ripe. It is peculiar, too, for the very large size of its 
eyes, and for not having more than seven or eight of them. 

4. The Dacca : also a fine fruit, remarkable for the smoothness of 
its rind and white colour of its eyes. 

5. The Penang; one or two sorts intrcniuced from Penang differ 
but little from the ordinary Bengal kind. ■ 

6. Conical-crown : a variety of curious long sugar-loaf form, but 
of no particular excellence. 

7. Striatifolia : a variety I believe from Java. With its merits 
I am unacquainted, as it is unproducti\e here. The beauty of its 
leaves, striped with red and white, seems to be its principal recommend- 
ation. 

8. Cayenne ; a variety much cultivated in Europe, where it is in 
high estimation, and where it is accounted the best kind for winter 
fruiting. There are two sulvvarieties, the Smooth and the Prielcly. 
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IThe ofie we have was introduced in 1860 from Peradeniya in Ceylon ; 
is remarkable for the deep verdant green of its leaves, and for their 
being almost entirely divested of spines. It has not fruited here yet. 

9. Moacoiv , 10. Queen : Mr. L. Berkeley informed me that 

he had imported these two varieties from Europe, and that the former 
(had fruited in his glass-house at Lahorei 

Red Ripley, Green Ripley and Smooth Cayenne are under 
cultivation at Bangalore. The Kew Pine is also cultivated in Mysore. 

The Pine-apple fiovvers in February and March, and ripens its 
fruit in July and August. After which, in September and October, 
it makes its principal growth. It sometimes, however, happens that 
plants, instead of making growth then, break into flower, and so pro- 
duce fruit in the cold months. This is by no means desirable, as the 
fruit produced thus unseasonably is from want of heat sufficient to 
ripen it, almost invariably acid and uneatable. Young shoots and 
euckers not required should be removed from the plants as soon as they 
make their appearance. 

After the rains, no water need be given them till they have set 
their fruit in February and March, when, as well as during all the time 
that the fruit is swelling, it should be bestowed abundantly. It is 
important also that at the same time the leaves should be well cleansed 
by occasional drenchings from above, in order to remove the dirt and 
dust that would otherwise clog their pores, and so impede the passing 
off duly of the water they imbibe at tlieir roots. 

The proper season for planting out Pine-apples, as will be easily 
understood from the above, is in August. A situation should he chosen 
for them where they may be fully exposed to the sun. They should be 
placed in rows, at a distance of three feet at least between each row, 
and at a distance of two feet from each other in the row. 

A writer in the ‘Gardeners^ Chronicle’ states that for soil “a 
compost of two parts of mellow turfy loam to one of strong turfy 
peat, with a liberal sprinkling of clean, sharp sand, and some crush- 
ed, or br6ken bones, will be found to answer perfectly. A writer 
-again in the ‘ Gardeners’ Magazine,’ vol. ix,t directs that “at all 
events the soil must be rich — it scarcely can be too rich : the Pine- 
a.pp]e is a gross feeder, and will thrive in vegetable manure, however 
rich and fresh. ” In accordance with the latter writer Mr. Speede 
also states that for the cultivation of the Pine-apple in this country 
“ no soil can be too rich and no manure too strong. ” He directs 
that in February the roots should be opened, and a basket of rotten 
dung be given to each plant, and above that the like quantity of 
fresh stable-dung with litter, and over this a thin layer of earth. 

‘ May 10. 18«2. 

t from the ’ Kncyclopsedia BritaUnica/ 
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Dig a trench from each end of the plants, and fill it every day with 
water. Water overhead with watering-pot once a week over leaves 
and fruit. “ In this way, ” Mr. Speede asserts, “ Pines may be ob- 
tained as large and fine>flavoured as in any part of the world.” I 
cannot say that I Rave been very successful in the adoption of this 
plan, having found my plants inclined to rot and perish from an over- 
supply of manure. A soil thoroughly lightened with leaf-mould, 
well-decayed cow-dung and sand, may be relied upon, I believe, as that 
in which they will thrive to perfection. 

But one point, which must be insisted upon as of great im- 
portance, is that the plants be removed after comparatively short 
periods into an entirely new soil. Tliis is a fact that seems not by 
any means commonly recognised ; still it accords with what T find in 
the MSS. notes of the late General Jenkins, as the “cultivation 
recommended by a native of Dacca Let the soil be ploughed and 
well cultivated, and the plants be planted on it. After the lapse of 
a year, let the old trees be extirpated, and the smaller plants be 
transplanted from their places. The oftener the plants are trans- 
planted, the more will their grow'th and (juality be improved. ” 

Very similar in effect to the above is the mode of proceeding 
prescribed by French horticulturists. M. Ysabeau writes • “ The 
Pine-apple is subjected to a treatment which few other plants could 
endure, the constant success of which goes to show how essentially 
robust its constitution must be. All the roots of the plant are cut off 
clean at the collar, and the Pine -apple, after the wound has been well 
dried in the open air, is inserted in a large pot of prepared soil, some 
the lower leaves having been first removed.”* In ‘ Le Bon 
Jardinier ’ it is said that “ the plants should be thus treated in October, 
and that in three weeks they will have made new roots.”! 

The Pine-apple, it is said, is much improved by having the leafy 
crown of the fruit twisted out when about four inches in height, and a 
piece of tile laid upon the top. General Jenkins states likewise tliat 
‘‘ the Bengalee nullees force their Pines by cutting off the crowns 
when they are nearly full grown, but this they say takes away their 
flavour. ” Such too 1 should certainly expect would be the result. 
The General, moreover, adds : “ When Pine-apples are gathered they 
should have their crowns plucked out, which tends to ripen them 
quickly, and then to increase their flavour; as the crown draws its 
nourishment at that time entirely from the fruit.” 

Dr. Bindley states that Pine apple plants “ are capable of 
existing in a dry, hot air, without contact with the eartli, on which 
account they are favourites in South American gardens, where 

* ‘ Le Jardinier de tout le Monde,’ p. 327. 
f ‘ Le Bon Jardinier’ pour 1866, p, 417. 
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the}^ are suspended in the buildings or hung to the balustrades 
of the balconies, situations in which they flower abundantly, filling 
the air with fragrance.”* T have never been able to detect the slightest 
odour emitted from the plants when in blossom in this country. Dr. 
Jameson states that “the Pine-apple fruits occasionally at Sahar unpore.” 
It is, however, not commonly met with in the North-West Provinces ; 
though with proper management under glass there appears no reason 
why it should not be raised in as high perfection there as elsewhere. 

Plants are propagated most readily during the rains by striking 
suckers or the green crowns from the fruit in sand. Dr. Lindley also 
remarks that, “ instead of throwing away the stump of a Pine-apple, 
it should be placed in a damp pit, when the latent eyes will spring 
forth, and a crop of young plants be the result.”! 

On the hills it is impossible bo cultivate the Pine apple, except 
under glass, with the temperature of a stove. There are few, I believe, 
who would care to go to the expense of erecting a Pinery when the 
fruit can be purchased in large quantities in the bazar at a compara- 
tively moderate cost. It is imported from Calcutta to the hill stations. 

SCITAMINE^i 

Musa. 

PLANTAIN — BANANA. 

ATr/a — Bale. 

By some the Plantain and Banana are considered as two distinct 
species ; but it has now been decided to a certainty, T believe, that the 
latter may be regarded as merely a variety of M. sapienturn. The 
name Banana is rarely, if ever, Uvsed in this country, but all kinds in- 
discriminately are termed Plantains. Dr. Voigt says: “The numer- 
ous varieties of Plantain we have in vain tried to put into some or- 
der ” But this is a matter of little importance to the horticulturist, 
as there are, in Bengal, at least, only a few, and those very distinct 
and marked kinds, which are worth cultivating in the garden. 

Sir J. Paxton states that “the plants which have fruited in 
England have been uniformly insipid or nearly tasteless, which indeed 
is almost the general character given them by Europeans, even by 
many of those who have eaten them in the tropics.”! This, no doubt, 
is the true character of the inferior kinds, of which immense quantities 
are grown in this country, and which possibly are the only ones which 

• ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,' p. 147, 
t ‘ Theory of Horticulture,’ p. 802. 

X * Magazine ot Botany,’ Vol. IV, 54. 
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■many Europeans who come here ever taste. But most unquestionably 
there is not a more delicious fruit in the world than that of some of 
the finer sorts described below. 

The Plantain delights in a very rich soil. Plants should be put 
out six or eight feet apart in a trench, alout a foot or more deep and 
three feet wide, which should be well supplied from time to time with 
iresh cow^dung, and abundantly watered There should not be allowed 
to remain more than three stems to each plant, and the suckers, ^yh!ch 
will be constantly springing up, should be removed as soon as they 
make their appearance. The stem that has once borne fruit should be 
cut down close to the ground, as it will never bear a second time, and 
a fresh sucker should be allowed to grow up to replace it The Plan- 
tain, however, as it appears tome, soon wears out the soil in which it 
grows, and is immensely benefited, I consider, by removal about every 
two or three years into entirely new ground. 

The fruit should not be gathered until two or three of the upper- 
most on the bunch have ripened. The bunch should then be cut down, 
and hung up by a chord in the house, where in a few days the rest on 
the bunch will gradually ripen. The Plantain is in the last stage of 
ripeness before it attains to the perfection of its flavour. 

There is little probability of obtaining good fruit from cultivating 
them so far north as the Punjab, as the frost cuts down the plants 
in the cold season, and they only recover themselves, so as to begin 
to bear fruit, when the cold season comes lound again, and they are 
‘Unable t.o mature it. 

“The Ban&na tree. There are many varieties of this useful species 
which have been cultivated in Indian gardens from pre-historic times. 
But like the plantain tree, the banana is esvsentially domesticated, 
and soon becomes extinct if wholly left to its own resources. It follows 
the haunts of men, and occupies a place in nearly every locality where 
there js irrigable land and density of population. Patches of culti- 
vation adjoin every important village in the low country, adding a 
verdant beauty to the scene which is distinctly tropical in its effect. 
The several varieties of banana furnish the table fruit, which is 
consumed in the raw state ; but under special preparation they also 
afford banana meal and are made into cakes and puddings. Enormous 
■quantities of fruit are consumed in Indian cities, where the market 
value is higher than in the country, but the supply is always equal 
to the demand and even the poorest classes are able to secure a share 
of this nutritious fruit. In addition to being cheap the banana posses- 
ses the great advantage over most other fruits of being available all 
the year round. One or two varieties of the species are exclusively 
-cultivated for their soft flexible leavei^ which are popularly used by 
the better classes to serve food upon, in lieu of dishes. Musa sapi^ 
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mdum var. Paradisima a£Pords the plantain, which differs from the 
banAna in being larger, coarser, and unsuited for eating in the raw 
state. The stem of the plantain tree is green, while the bracts are 
purple on the inner face. 

The banana, on the other hand, has a purple-spotted stem and its 
bracts are green-coloured on the inner face. The plantain, or cooking 
variety, is not so abundant in this province as it is on the plains of 
India, where the preparation of the fruit is better understood. 

The following varieties of banana and plantain are commonly met 
with in local cultivation • — 


Kan — Yelakki bale 

Yele bale 
Giiliir bale 

Katie bale 
Madaranga bale 
Rasa bale 
Havu bale 
Gnjja bale 
Putta bale 
c'handra bale 
Jain bale 
Raja bale 
Pacha bale 


Large fruited banAna 
Small do. of same. 

Cultivated for the leaves only. 
Large butter banilna 
Small. 

Cooking plantain. 


Dessert banAna 
Snake banana. 

Short ban Ana 
Small, elegant ban An a 
Red bauAna. 

Honey ban An a. 

Royal ban Ana. 

Green banAna. 


Cultivation, — Seed is rarely produced by the domesticated forms 
of this variable species ; but propagation is readily effected by the 
division of offsets, which are freely produced around the parent stem. 
To obtain the finest crops of fruit, the banana requires frequent irriga- 
tion and liberal treatment in the application of plant food. Alluvial 
silt, reddish loam, and black cotton soil are equally suitable as a ground- 
work for this cultivation, but in each case should be added a good 
proportion of farm-yard manure, with occasional top dressings of oil 
cake, bone-dust, nightsoil, and liquid manure. Plant at intervals of 
two months so as to keep up a succession of fruit.’' 


J. Cameron, 

Forest Trees in Mysore and Coorg, 


Musa Bapientum. 

Of this the varieties cultivated in the vicinity of Calcutta are — 
1. Chnmpa: This, in my estimation, is decidedly the finest of 
ail the P^tains, rivalling in lusciousness and delicacy of flavour the 
most de^ciows Pear. 
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The plant is easily recognised by the pervading tinge of red on 
the stem, and more particularly by the redness of the great central 
rib of the half, both on the upper and under-side. The fruit is about 
six inches long, ripens of a pale straw colour, and is not fit to be eaten 
till it can be removed from the bunch without the slightest effort. 

2. Cheenee Chumpa : differs only from the preceding in being a 
much smaller fruit — not much larger than a man’s thumb. It is borne 
in large, densely compact bunches. 

3. Martaban : also a very delicious fruit , in flavour considered 
by some as equal to the Chumpa, which in size and colour it much 
resembles. The plant is known by the rib of the leaf being devoid of 
red both above and below, and by its rim, particularly at the base, 
having a slight border of reddish-brown, which beconjes larger and 
more prominent upon the sharp upper edges of the footstalk. 

4. Dacciie^ or Daccae- Martaban, as sometimes called by the 
natives, possesses a flavour surpassingly rich and luscious, and quite 
distinct from that of the preceding. 

The plant bears a strong resemblance to the Mai taban, but is 
at once distinguished from it by the led border upon the upper edges 
of the footstalk being three times as broad ; as well as, more especi- 
ally, by the large quantity of lime-like powder coating the stem and 
under-side of the leaves The fruit is about four inches long, and 
about half as broad as long, with a very thick rind. It ripens of a 
pale yellow, the tip and stout stalk remaining of a bright green. This 
fruit, unlike the Chumpa, remains firm and tight on the bunch when 
fully ripe. 

5. Kuntela. This is a very inferior fruit, of pithy consistency 
and insipid flavour, though the one cultivated the most extensively of 
all, and sold in great quantities in the bazars. The cause of the very 
great demand there exists for this particular kind among the natives, 
is on account of its being employed in offerings to Seeva, being the 
only sort, too, they think right to use for that purpose. The inferi- 
ority of its flavour as a fruit, moreover, is of little concern to them, 
as it is principally in its immature state for cooking in curries that 
this Plantain is consumed. The head of the flowers, likewise, before 
the sheath in which they are enclosed expands, is often cut off, being 
esteemed a most delicate vegetable. The plant is distinguished by the 
pure rich green of the leaves and footstalks, darker than that of the 
Kutch Kela. It grows to a great height. The fruit resembles in 
appearance the Martaban. 

6. Kutch Kela : a fruit of great size, used only in its unripe state 
by the natives for their curries. When boiled it has somewhat of the* 

* flavour of the Parsnip, and is a nice vegetable to eat with roast meat. 
The plant is known by the pervading rich yellowish green of the 
leaves, being quite devoid of any tinge of red. 
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7. Mdhl-hhog or Mohun-bhog^ is to my thinking a fruit not much 
superior to the Kuntela, which it somewhat resembles, though in very 
high estimation with some. 

Musa rubra. 

Ram Kela. 

When in good condition a remarkably fine fruit, much resembling 
in flavour and buttery consistency the Dacc&e. 

The plant is unmistakeable at a glance, having its stem and foot* 
stalks and midribs of the leaves of a dull red colour. The flowers are 
also of the same colour. 

The fruit, which is about seven inches long and rather thin, at 
first of a very dark red, ripens of a yellowish red. Tiiis kind is not 
very common. 

Musa Chinensis. 

CAVENDISH PLANTAIN. 

A very delicious Plantain, of rich and peculiar flavour. 

The plant may be recognised in a moment by its dwarf and compact 
form, not growing to above half the lieight that other kinds do, and 
bearing very large, wide, thick, dark -green leaves, which lie closely one 
upon the other. The fruit is borne in enormous bunches, is about ten 
inches long, of moderate and uniform thickness, and ripens of a pea- 
green colour- It is exceedingly difficult to obtain m perfection as it is 
uneatable till quite ripe, and on its becoming ripe commences almost 
immediately to decay. Its English name was given it by Sir J. Paxton 
in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Musa Sapientum, Syn. Arakauensis. 

ARRACAN PLANTAIN, 

On sending plants of this species to the Agri- Horticultural Society 
some years ago, Captain Ripley observed : “ If well manured the fruit 
of this tree is one of the best plantains there is ; the old trees yield 
particularly fine fruit. ’’ 

Arracan seems to be especially rich in the variety of Plantains it 
produces, for, besides the above, Captain Ripley sent to the Society in 
September of 1857 as many as eighteen kinds, of eleven of which he 
wrote in high commendation- But whether from inattention, or from 
4heir being unsuited to the climate, I found, on inquiry in 1861, that 
the whole had perished, I subjoin the names, with Captain Ripleys 
mnarks : — - 

1. : has a thick rind of a darkish brown, is a very 

hemg ot a mellow subnietd flavour, 
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2. Thsnaeia : a small-sized fruit, but of excellent flavour. 

3. Beela : a good Plantain. 

4. Nathahoo : this is a very luscious fruit. 

5. Byat Taua : is a large, well-flavoured fruit. 

6. Gyeemod : the Hog-deer’s Tooth, is a long thin Plantain of good 
flavour 

7 Moungbya : is much liked ; it has Jpleasant sub-acid flavour. 
The akin is of a dead white, and very thick. 

<S I'pemw^ : also a sweet, well -flavoured fruit. 

9. Wet Tsway : the Boar’s Tusk. Is an excellent- flavoured, 
handsome fruit. 

10. May danletthA : a long narrow Plantain, growing in handsome 
hunches, with a luscious fruit. 

11. Moiingore : a thick-skinned Plantain of good flavour 
Musa Africana.— A late introduction, with the merits of which I 

am unacquainted. 

The Plantain cannot be grown on the hills. 

CONIFERS. 

Salisburia adiantifolia. 

GINGKO — PAK-O. 

A tree of immense size, remat kahle for its peculiar foliage, the 
leaves being of the size of a man’s hand, and resembling in form those 
of the Maiden-hair Fern, whence it derives its name, or more nearly 
perhaps those of Caryota urens. Humboldt says, “ the original native 
country is unknown to us.”* It was introduced into the Calcutta 
(gardens many years ago from China, and again very recently by Mr. 
Fortune But it makes no growth whatever here, remaining year after 
year of much about the same size as when first brought. I saw it 
growing in tJie Public Gardens at Ootacamund on the NiJgherries ; but 
no better success, I understand, has attended its introduction there. 
The fruits, it is said, are roasted and eaten in China as Chestnuts are 
in England. 

CUPULIFERiE. 

Oorylus avellana. 

FILBERT. 

Neither the Filbert nor any variety of Hazel-nut is to be met 
with on the plains of India. Numerous attempts have been made to 
raise plants by sowing the kernels, but have invariably proved un- 


* ** Aspects of Kature,’* vol, ii, p. 114, 
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successful. Even if plants could be raised, in all probability they 
would pever be productive, as has been found to be the case in the 
Mauritius. But on the hills the tree is common enough. 

Oastanea Ohinensia. 

CHINESE CHESTNUT. 

This tree, Dr. Voigt states, was introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1807, but had not flowered up to 1814. 
In the year 1854 a hundred seedlings were introduced into the Gar- 
dens of the Agri-Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune, who said that 
the tree produced a nut quite equal, if not superior, to the Spanish 
Chestnut. The climate of Calcutta seems, however, little suited to 
them, as they have made no growth, and still continue in an unthriv- 
ing state. Perhaps the tree could be cultivated to perfection on the 
Nilgherries. 


Oastanea vesoa. 

SPANISH CHESTNUT. 

This tree will not thrive on the plains of India ; but it is very 
common on the hills of Northern India. e,g.^ Simla, Mussoorie, Murree, 
&c., where it flowers in March and April with its panicles of lavender 
coloured blossoms, and sets an abundance of fruit in May and June. 

JUGLANDEAi:. 

Juglans regia. 

WALNUT. 

The Walnut-tree is common on the hills of Northern India, and 
produces there its crops abundantly. It is not found on the Nilgherries ; 
neither is any productive tree, that I am aware of. to be met with 
in the plains. Plants are, however, easily raised from seed ; but these 
both in the vicinity of Calcutta and in other parts of India, after 
reaching to a height of about two or three feet, make no further 
growth, and remain the same for .some years, until they ultimately 
die off. 


Gary a olivaDformis. 

PICAN NUT. 

One or two varieties of this American nut are under trial in the 
government Botanical Gardens, Saharanpur. This is possibly the 
only cnltivation in India at the present time. 
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URTICEJS. 

Morua nigra. 

MULBERRY. 

The Mulberry of the English gardens, said to be a native of 
Persia, was introduced into this country many years ago ; but, as 
far as I can ascertain, has never been productive. Dr. Voigt states 
that for a period of nineteen years plants in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens had never flowered. In other places, too, plants have been 
raised from seed, and though they have thriven well and become 
large trees, have shown no disposition to blossom Whether the 
attempt has been made to cultivate this Mulberry in the Upper 
Provinces of India — where, no doubt, it would thrive, and where the 
prospect of its being fruitful would be possibly much greater — I am 
unable to say. 

In reply to my inquiries upon this point, I learnt that “ the 
English Mulberry grows in Kashmir, and has been grown successfully 
at d ullunder ; only a few small seedlings exist in the Society’s garden 
at Lahore.” There are fruiting specimens in Sir Frederick Price’s 
Garden at <lotacainund. 

Moras Indica and Morus multicaulis. 

INDIAN MULBERRY. 

Toot — Shahtoot. 

These two trees, so very common in all parts of India, bear a 
description of Mulberry as unlike as po.ssible, both in quality and form, 
to that of the European kind. The fruit is of a long cylindrical shape, 
resembling a pepper-corn, very sweet, but very deficient in flavour. 
There are two sorts, the black and the white, both much alike as to 
taste, and, in my opinion, fit for little but to be left to the birds. The 
fruit, such as it is, ripens in February in* Bengal, and a month or so 
later in the Upper Provinces. No plant strikes more readily from 
cuttings than the Mulberry, 


Ficus Oarioa. 

PIG. 

Unjmr, 

In most parts of India Fig trees are to be met with, thriving vigors 
ously and bearing fruit abundantly. There are about two or three 
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varieties. In my garden at Ferozepore I had the following two 
kinds : — 

1. One which bore fruit of the size of small Turkey Fig, ripen- 
ing of an ashy grey colour, exceedingly sweet and luscious. The tree 
was of very stout growth, having the lower part of its trunk sometimes 
as thick as a man's body. This appears to be the variety found in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

2. Another, brought me by a native nurseryman from Cawnpore, 
boie a much handsomer fruit, of the size of a pullet's egg, and, when 
ripe, of a deep purple colour. This, unless when very ripe indeed, was 
deficient in flav our and rather insipid. 

These two varieties dropped their foliage and remained leafless 
during the three or four months of the cold weather About March 
they broke out again into leaf, producing at the same time their fruit 
buds, which ripened fruit in July. About this time, too, a second 
crop was produced, which, however, never ripened. 

“ Figs,” I learnt, “ are grown in the Punjab, of many varieties, 
some of which, both black and white, are of very superior quality. 
Two imported plants of the black Ischia Fig are growing in the 
Society’s gardens.” 

3. The Common English Fig. — In passing through the Deccan 
in the month of March, I found fine fruit of this for sale, and very 
abundant. 

Some years ago Mr. H. Piddington sent a very large well-formed 
Fig, the produce of his garden in Calcutta, to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society with the following remarks : — 

“ I beg to send herewith a fine Fig, weighing two ounces (Troy), 
and six and-a-half inches in circumference— -a size and weight, I think, 
equal to good hot-house Figs in England. If dried and flattened, this 
one would probably equal in size the largest Turkey Fig. In spite 
of the severe season, I have had about three dozen of very fine flavour- 
ed Figs from a very young tree, by the simple precaution of shading 
the fruit by a linen or paper bag. My tree is from Chandernagore ; 
and I shall note, for those who desire to cultivate this delicious fruit, 
that the productive trees are those with somewhat narrow, dark-green, 
and deeply-lobed leaves. The variety with broad, light-green, but 
faintly-lobed leaves (which, by the way, seems to be the only one in 
the jfotanical Gardens) never, that I have yet seen, ripens its fruit, 
though it produces plenty.”* 

The Fig is, notwithstanding, still a great rarity in Calcutta. From 
some cause or other unknown, the locality seems very ill-suited to it. 
The two or three small stunted trees of the only one variety they 
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have in the Calcutta Botanical Gardenia remain aa unproductive au they 
were at the time of Mr. Piddington’s cominunication. 

On one or two occasions young plants, stated to be of superior 
hinds, have been sent to the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
from Bombay, but they remained in pots, much in the condition in 
which they came, for a long time without making any growth. One of 
these, after having been put out in the garden for several years, had a 
stem no thicker than a stout walking-stick. I tasted the fruit it bore 
for the first time in 1861. The Figs were .small, but sweet and agree- 
able. The tree died a month or so afterwards. 

In Europe, the practice is to prune the Pig tree very sparingly, in- 
deed merely in the summer season to pinch off with the finger and thumb 
the ends of the tender shoots. But in India the malees cut the tree.s in 
most severely in the cold weather, taking off all branches as thick as a 
man’s thumb. During the time the trees have been at re.st, I have 
opened the roots and applied to them a large quantity of blood from the 
shambles, but with no perceptible advantage. Copious irrigation, after 
the fruit is well formed, I found to accomplish all that could be wished. 

“The Fig,” observes Mr. McIntosh, “is not difficult to accommo- 
date with a soil, provided it be dry at bottom ; if there be a preference to 
any other it is certainly one of a calcareous nature.”'**' It may be 
noted here that in a sandy soil the Fig, including the English and 
Continental varieties, grows to perfection. In the “ Ham Newas’ ” 
d>arden at Jeypore, in Rajputana, the choicest varieties were grown to 
perfection. The soil there is a red sandy loam of great depth. Copious 
watering is indispensable. 

In those parts of the country where it thrives, no plant is more 
•easy of propagation than the Fig. A branch cut off, however rudely, 
and stuck in the ground, with shade and watering, is almost sure to 
take root and grow. 

I have not met with the Fig tree under cultivation on the hills. 

Figs do well in enclo.sed yards where there is hardly any wind. 
It is, probably, for this reason that the be.st fruit is produced in 
Mahomedan villages. Fertility is increased by confining tlie roots 
to a limited space. Grown in tubs, in a sheltered position, the 
Fig tree is usually very productive of fruit. 

Artocarpus integrifolius. 

JACK-FRUIT. 

KimtuL 

The fruit of this tree is perhaps about one of the largest in exis- 
'tence, and is an ill^hapen, somewhat oval formed, unattractive-looking 
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obj^t. The interior is of a soft fibrous consistency, with the edible 
portions scattered here and there, of about the si?;e and colour of a 
small Orange, By those who can manage to eat it, it is considered 
most delicious, possessing the rich spicy scent and flavour of the 
Melon, but to such a powerful degree as to be quite unbearable to 
persons of a weak stomach, or to those unaccustomed to it. 

If the edible pulp of the fruit be taken out and boiled in somo 
fresh milk, and then be strained oflf, the milk will, on becoming cold, 
form a thick jelly-like substance of the consistency of blanc mange, 
of a fine Orange colour, and of a Melon-like flavour. Treated in this- 
way the fruit affords a very agreeable dish for the table. 

There are said to be two varieties : — 

1. The Khnjja, or hard kind, distinguished by the large size of 
the edible pulp, and by the abundance and thickness of its juice. 
The exterior of the fruit is smooth to the hand, and green, and the 
nuts or seeds comparatively small. The leaves, too, are of a rounder 
form than those of the second variety 

2. The GhiJa^ or soft kind, is reckoned a much inferior fruit, 
with the inner pulp small in quantity, and its juice scanty, thin, and 
watery. The fruit is much smaller than the preceding, with a rough 
exterior, and with the seeds very much larger. 

The Jack-Fruit is not borne like most other fruits are, from the 
ends of branches, but upon stout footstalks projecting from the main 
trunk and thickest branches of the tree. In no other way, indeed, 
could its ponderous weight be sustained. The situation of the fruit, 
moreover, is said to vary with the age of the tree, being first borne on 
the branches, then on the trunk, and in old trees on the roots. Those 
borne on the roots, which discover themselves by the cracking of the 
earth above them, are held in highest estimation. 

The tree opens its blossoms and sets its fruit in November, and 
continues to do so even until March. The flowers when first opened 
give out a sweet, agreeable scent, very similar to that of the Magnolia 
pumila. 

The tree grows to a considerable size, and is found in nearly all 
parts of India, but in greatest profusion in Lower Bengal. “ It is 
very rare,” I learn, “ in the Punjab ; though the few trees they have 
in Lahore thrive well and bear fruit.” Major Drury states, ‘‘that if 
planted in a stony soil it grows short and thick ; if in sandy ground 
tall and spreading, and if the roots happen to come in contact with 
water the tree will not bear fruit.” 

Roxburgh says that the seeds of the Jack-Fruit, when roasted, 
are not inferior to the best Chestnuts. Those which I have roa.sted 
and eaten have had certainly the mealiness and consistency of roasted 
Chestnnts, but so far from having the fine flavour of the Spanish Nut, 
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had not, «o far as I could discern, any flavour at all, and were perfect- 
ly insipid. They are about the size and form of a large Broad Beau, 

The natives use them in their curries, as well as eat them cooked 
in ghee. 

The following ingenious mode of training the tree is sometimes 
resorted to by the natives. Sow the seed imbedded in its own pulp. 
Fix over the young shoot, immediately upon its appearing above 
ground, a narrow hollow pipe, made by the union of the two halves of 
a bamboo that has been split in two, in order to remove the enclosures 
at the knots, and tied together again with string. Tliis bamboo-pipe 
must be about three or four feet high. The Jack will soon ascend the 
pipe, and make its appearance at the summit. When it does so, 
remove the halves of the bamboo. Lay the young shoot, which will be 
found perfectly supple and pliant, upon the ground, and twist it into 
the form of a spiral coil, with the crowm of the root for its centre. 
Cover this coil well over with earth, leaving the end of the shoot to 
project from the ground The plant thus treated will grow in about 
five years’ time into a tree, the spiral portion of it below ground en- 
larging correspondingly at the same time Upon this spiral the fruit 
will uniformly be produced, and of the finest quality and largest size. 

Not grown on the hills, where it could not exist owing to the 
cold climate. 

Artocarpus incisa. 

imEAD-FKUIT 

A handsome tree, with very large, polislied, dark green, slashed 
leaves, a native of the South Sea Islands, Moluccas, and Java. The 
fruit is of an oval form, and of the size of a large Melon, and in 
general appearance much resembles the Jack-Fruit. It is, however, 
perfectly scentless. Its exterior is not muricated, but is marked with 
reticulations, with slightly prominent areohe. It is without seeds, and 
when roasted is said to resemble the crumb of a new loaf. I have 
bought specimens in the bazar at Point de Galle in Ceylon. These, 
when sliced and fried, seemed to me, as well as to all who partook of 
'them, to be hardly distinguishable from an excellent batter pudding. 
Fruit of a large size is said to be produced in Bombay, and in some 
parts of the Deccan, as well as in the Straits, but the fruit is quite 
unknown in the Bengal Presidency. A solitary specimen tree of large 
size may be seen in Mangoe-lane, Calcutta, and some young plants in 
the Royal Botanical Gardens, Seebpore, and the private nurseries in 
Narkuldanga. The species may be looked upon as a maritime tree 
which thrives to perfection upon the Pacific Islands. Such being the 
cose, it suffers in growth and value the further it recedes from the 
influence of the sea. 
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The seeds of the Bread-Fruit, it is stated, when roasted are as 
good as tlie best Chestnuts. They are about the size of large Peas. 
The seedless Bread-Fruit tree is cultivated for its fruit on the plains 
of Southern India, especially on the west coast, at Madras and 
Bangalore. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except as a hot-house plant. 

BREAD-NUT. 

A variety of the above, which produces fruit containing seed, 
with the exterior split into deep lobes, and covered over with the 
sharp-pointed tops of the calyces. Lofty trees of this variety are 
growing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, introduced, according to 
Dr. Voigt, in 1794. These had not flowered up to 1814, whence 
Dr. Roxburgh came to the conclusion that “ the winters of Bengal were 
too cold for them.’’ They, however, now both blossom and bear fruit 
regularly, yielding abundance of seed, from which young plants are 
raised. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hilK. 

Artocarpus Lacoocha. 

IVIONKEY-JACK 

Dephul — BarhaK 

A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal, with handsome oblong, 
entire, dark -green leaves, about eight inches long and four broad. In 
the rains it produces an ill-shapen fruit of the size of an Orange, with 
a smoothish rind of the colour of dirty wash-leather. It is of an 
austere taste, but it is sometimes eaten ; and I have, moreover, met 
with those who said they liked it, a fact that I could otherwise have 
hardly credited. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 

A fine tree on the Western ghauts up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. 
Tlie fruit is not known to be eai/en in the south. 

Brosimum alicastrum. 

JAMAICA BREAD-NUT TREE. 

Dr. Voigt, quoting Swartz, says that the roasted nuts of this tree 
are used instead of bread, and have much the taste of Hazel-nuts. The 
tree was introduced, he says, in 1804, into the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but had not flowered up to 1814. 

In reply to an enquiry made in 1688, Dr. George King says : 
*‘Of this I have not been able to find any plant in the garden, ” vtz.^ 
liie Calcutta Botanical Garden. 
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EUPHORBIACE^. 

Bmbllca officinalis. 

AvfiLa — Awla, 

A small, rather handsome tree, with graceful foliage, native of 
India : admitted sometimes into gardens for the small round green 
fruit it produces in the cold season, which, though exceedingly acid, 
and quite uneatable raw, is made use of for either pickles or preserves. 
Propagated by seed sown in the rains. See Phyllanthus Emhlica^ 
Linn. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 

Grows wild on the Southern hills, where it is called Nelli, 

Oicca disticha. 

OTAHEITE GOOSEBEURV. 

STAR GOOSEBERRY. 

Nuree — Nurphul, 

A small tree, native of India, with light graceful foliage : yields 
a white fruit, in size and form resembling a large round ribbed button, 
with a hard stone in the centre. The fruit is commonly used by the 
natives for pickling. It has a sour, sorrel-like flavour, and is unfit to 
be eaten raw ; but cooked with sugar it makes a most delicious com- 
pote, hardly to be distinguished from a preserve of green Gooseberries. 
Crops are produced twice in the year, about the end of April and 
again about the end of August. Plants may be propagated by sowing 
the stones in the rains. See Phyllanthus distichus, Muell. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the South. 

Aleurites moluccana. 

LUMBANG NUT — INDIAN WALNUT— BENCOOLKN NUT. 

BELOAUM WALNUT. 

CANDLE NUT OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Deal Akrdt, 

A tree of moderate size, with large round lobed leaves ; native of 
India ; produces a very inferior description of nut, possessing some- 
what of the flavour of the Walnut, but of a dense pithy consistency 
like that of a roasted Chestnut. The nut is of a roundish form, of the 
size of a Walnut, and is contained in a green husk, exactly resembling 
that of the Walnut. It breaks out into blossom in March with large 
bunches of small delicate white flowers, and ripens its crop towards 
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the end of July, at which time it comes into full blossom again, but 
without yielding a second crop. 

Propagated by sowing the nuts during the rains. Seeds germi- 
nate in about five weeks from time of sowing. 

EL^AGNACE^. 

ESlseagnus conferta. 

OLEASTER — WILD OLIVE. 

The fruit of this tree is of the form and size of a Damson, has 
a stone in the centre, and when ripe is of a pale red or cherry colour. 
It is very acid, and though not generally considered an edible fruit, 
when cooked and sweetened with sugar, makes a very agreeable 
compote It would, I have no doubt, answer excellently for pre- 
serviug The tree flowers in the cold season, and the fruit ripens 
about the middle of February or beginning of March, and is borne 
usually in great profusion. The plant, which is a large scandent 
shrub, of ornamental character from the silvery appearance of the 
under-surface of its leaves, is easily propagated by seed sown in 
Octol)er 

LAURACEiE. 

Persea gratissima. 

AVOCADO PEAR — ALLIOATOR PEAR. 

subaltern’s butter. 

A native of the West Indies; in this country a moderate-si/ed tree; 
but Humboldt states that near Caraccas he met with “enormous trees’^ 
of Persea, and that it may be watered with either fresh or salt water. 
Though now tolerably common in Lower India, it does not appear to 
have been long intioduced. The tree comes into blossom in the locali- 
ty of Calcutta at the beginning of February, bearing sprays of very 
small pale yellow flowers, and bears ripe fruit from the end of August 
to the middle of September. 

The fruit in outward appearance bears the strongest resemblance to 
a very large green pear. In the centre is a stone of about the size of 
a Walnut. The fleshy part of the fruit around the stone is of a bright 
yellow colour, of the consistency of firm butter, and of the fine flavour 
of a fresh Walnut; this eaten with salt is very delicious. But Sir J. 
Paxton states that “however excellent when ripe, the Avocado is very 
dangerous if pulled and eaten before maturity, being known to produce 
fever and dysentery.”* 


• “ Flower Garden,” vol. ii, p. 64. 
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In this country it is usually propagated by seed sown in September. 
Sir J. Paxton says that it may be struck from cuttings of half-ripened 
wood and planted, without mutilating the leaves, in sand under glass. 

Not grown on northern hills, but ascending to 4,500 in the south. 

SOLANACE^. 

Physalis Peruviana. 

PERUVIAN CHERRY — CAPE GOOSEBERRY 

7^tparee. 

A herbaceous perennial, native of Peru ; naturalised at the Cape, 
and in this countr 3 \ 

The fruit, which exactly resembles that of the Winter-cherry of 
the English gardens, to which indeed it is closely allied, is concealed in 
a dry leafy appendage, is of a bright amber colour, of the precise size 
and form of a Cherry, and as delicious and serviceable as any the 
country produces. No fruit in the world perhaps affords a more 
excellent preserve. 

iSeeds should be sown in May or June, and the seedlings planted' 
out in the open ground in rows four feet apart, and at the distance of 
two feet from each other. They will thrive in common garden soil, 
but better in that which has been somewhat enriched with manure. 
When about eight inches high the plants should be earthed up to half 
their height. When they come into blossom it will be of advantage to 
nip off the ends of the .shoots, as this will conduce towards keeping 
them less straggling, as well as towards throwing greater nourishment 
into the fruit. The fruit ripens in all J anuary and February. Though 
perennial, in cultivation the plants must be treated as annuals ; and 
the old ones, after they have once borne, be rooted up and thrown 
away , and in the proper season sowings be made for a fresh supply. 

The plant is of a tender nature, and will not endure much cold. 
I endeavoured to cultivate it several seasons at Ferozepore, but 
without success. It throve vigorously all the hot season, but the cold 
destroyed the large crop of fruit before it could ripen 

Not suited for the hills. Except in the south where it does ad- 
mirably. By the careful selection of .seed. Sir Frederick Price and 
Mr. Proudlock have both succeeded at Ootacamund and Coonoor, in- 
growing fruit of superior size and quality. 

CYPHOMANDRA BETACEA. 

TREE TOMATO. 

It is within comparatively recent years that this fruiting shrub,, 
or miniature tree, has been introduced from tropical America and 
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established at hill stations in the south of India. The egg-shaped 
■fruit is produced in great abundance near the ends of the branches, 
where it often hangs in clusters. At first greenish-purple, it sub- 
eequently changes in ripening to yellowish-purple or dull yellow. 
Although not much appreciated as a dessert fruit, the tree tomato 
makes an excellent pi*eserve. At Coonoor, on the Nilgiris, it is a 
most prolific bearer, and >vould yield tons of fruit on a few acres of 
land. Easily propagated from seed. 


APOCYNACEA^. 

Garissa carandas. 

Kn rondo 

A small shrub, with dark shining leaves, and most formidable 
thorns ; native of India, and common in all parts of the country. 
Don describes it as a tree of fifteen to twenty feet high ; but I have 
never met with it more than at most six or ten feet high. It is in 
blossom in February, and the fruit is in season in August and Septem- 
ber. A milky juice exudes from the wounded part of the fruit when 
gathered, which is very adhesive and difficult to remove if allowed to 
fall upon the hands. There are several varieties, all of which are 
acandent or subscandent. As climbers, they often attain a great 
height in the jungle. 

The fruit, when ripe, in shape, size, and colour bears a strong resem- 
blance to a Damson ; but bears within it a number of small seeds. 
It is of great value for making preserves of. In its unripe state, 
moreovei’, it may be used from about the middle of May to the middle 
of July for tarts and puddings, for which purpose no fruit of the 
country is preferable. It has, when cooked, much of the flavour of 
the green Gooseberry. The trifling toughness of its skin is the prin- 
cipal objection to it. The tree is largely used for hedges 

Plants are propagated from seed sown during the rains. 

Not grown on the hills, except in the South of India. 

Arduina bispinosa. 

NATAL PLUM. 

A small thorny shrub, native of Natal ; bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Kurdnda, to which, indeed, it is so closely allied as in 
genera] aspect to appear but a superior variety of that plant ; very 
handsome when in full blossom with its brigh't, sparkling, white flowers, 
as may be seen at the Cape, with its dark, rich fruit ripening 
pfon it at the same time. 
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The fruit is of the form aud size of a small Egg-Plum, and whei* 
ripe of a deep purple colour like a Damson or Kur6nda. The gardener 
at the public gardens at Cape Town told me it was in great request 
there for cooking purposes, and was held in high esteem. 

I raised plants from seed I brought with me from the Cape ; but 
during the six years they were in my garden they were never produc- 
tive. It lias existed many years in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens j 
but I learnt that it has never produced more than a solitary fruit or 
two there. I was told by Mr. MTvor that it thrives well and bears 
fruit abundantly at Kuihuttee on the Milgherries. 

Grafted upon the Kuronda, it is rendered productive. 

Not cultivated at the Himalayan hill stations. 


OLEACE^.. 

Olea Europaea 

OLIVE. 

The Olive-tree is a native of the south of Europe, and though 
introduced into this country a great many years ago, has never, as far 
as the bearing of fruit is concerned, been cultivated with success. The 
tree seems to thrive tolerably well, but is unproductive. Or Voigt 
says that it ‘‘ was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 
1800, but had not flowered up to 1814 and Dr. Graham states that 
“ the climate seems to suit it, and it may possibly hereafter become of 
some importance.” Trees, however, exist in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens still, but up to the present time have never borne. Trees cul- 
tivated in the Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, for 30 years, have not flowered. 

The cultivation of the Olive has been attempted of late to some 
extent in the Punjab, but not seemingly with the prospect of any 
success A very hot climate, M. Du Breuil states, is as prejudicial to 
it as a cold one, and that though it has been seen to attain to an im- 
mense size at Cayenne and St. Domingo, it has never fruited in those 
parts 

It is uiisuited for the hills, where, however, plants are to he found 
in glazed structures 

EBENACEiE. 

Diospyros kaki. 

PERSIMMON 

Bildetee Gdh, 

A large tree, native of China, with large-leaved handsome foliage ; 
\in8uited for gardens except of great extent ; thrives well, and bears*’ 
abundantly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
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The fruit ripens during the month of August, and is about the 
of a large Apple, with twin almond-like stones in the centre. 
The rind is of a rich ruddy crimson colour, in texture somewhat 
ffesembling, but rather rougher than, that of the Peach. It has rather 
a disagreeable odour. In flavour it is suggestive of an over-ripe and 
very^ mellow Apple, of which the flesh possesses something of the 
same consistency, with a little of the taste of a Melon. Though not 
unpalatable, it is a fruit which few perhaps would care to partake 
much of. A fine preserve is said to be made from it by the Chinese 
for which, indeed, it seems well adapted. The acclimatisation oF 
this fruit tree is being vigonously pursued in the Government 
Botanical Gardens at Saharanpur. 

In a recent report Mr. W. Gollan, the Superintendent, writes 
-••as follows : — 

“The large stock of plants alluded to in the last annual report as 
having been raised from seed with the object of providino* stocks for 
grafting purposes, are growing very slowly The plants are a healthy- 
looking lot, but it is evidently going to take al)out four years to 
produce a plant from seed fit to use as a grafting stock. 

“The old established trees again bore a crop of fruit last autumn. 
As the latter is most agreeable to the taste, and in season at a time 
when nothing else in the shape of fruit can be had, it is greatly to be 
regretted that no headway has as yet been made with the propagation 
of the tree for general distribution. Both cuttings and layers have 
tbeen over and over again tried, but without success.*’ 

Easily propagat^ by sowing the stones in August. 

Not cultivat(Hl on the hills. 

SAPOTACE^. 

Chrysophyllum Oainito. 

STAR-APPLE. 

This tree, which is a native of the West Indies, is described as 
hearing “Flowers which grow in small purplish bunches, succeeded by 
& round, fleshy, smooth fruit, resembling a large Apple. In the inside 
it is divided into ten cells, each containing a black, shining, rhomboi- 
dal seed, and surrounded by a white or sometimes purplish gelatinous 
pulp, of a very sweet, agreeable flavour. When cut across, the seeds, 
which are regularly disposed round in the axis of the fruit, present 
a stellate figure, from whence the name of Star-apple is derived. 

This is evidently not the tree which exists in the Government 
Botanic Garden under the above name, and which bears small yellowish 


♦ “ Penny Oyclopaadia.’ 
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white flowers, and about tlie middle of February a fruit of the size, 
colour, and form of a Damson or ripe Kurdnda, of a shining purplish- 
black colour, with a stone in the centre. It has a juicy insipid sweet- 
ness when fresh gathered from the tree ; but when dried a short time 
in the sun, it has a very agreeable flavour, much resembling that of 
dried Cherries. This seems to correspond in every respect with the 
species called Chrysophyllum oliviforme, “The Damson Star-apple.’’ 

Dr. Geo. King, writing in 1888 of the C. Cainito, says that the 
plants in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, “ produce a large quantity of 
fruits every year.” 

These trees are cultivated much for the beauty of their leaves, 
which have on their lower sides (as the name of the plant denotes) 
a blight golden metallic lustre Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Nor cultivated on the hills « 

Lucuma mammosa. 

MAMMEE-SAPOTA — AMERICAN MARMALADE. 

Don says of this tree that it is a “ Native of South America ; bears 
a large oval or top-shaped fruit, covered with a brownish, rough skin, 
under which is a soft pulp of a russet colour, very luscious, which is 
called natural marmalade, from its likeness to marmalade of Quinces. 
It is cultivated much in the West Indies and South America for its 
fruit ” 

Dr. Voigt states that it was •introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1807, but had not flowered up to 1814. 
It is not in existence there now, as the reviser of the present edition 
has ascertained from Dr. King, 

Achras sapota. 

8 APOTA — SAPODI LLA — BULLY-TKEE. 

NA8EBERRY OR NEE8BERRY. 

A tree of moderate size ; native of Jamaica ; with foliage of so 
ornamental a character as to render it on that account alone a desir- 
able object for the garden. 

The fruit is of the size and form of a small Orange, with a rough, 
brown, bark-looking, but thin and tender rind. The interior containing 
black almond-formed seeds, consists of a pale-brown juicy pulp. A more 
luscious, cool, and agreeable fruit is not to be met with in this or 
perhaps any country in the world. 

The tree bei^rs two crops in the year : one during August, of nob 
much value ; and one in all February and March. Two varieties of 
the fruit are mentioned, distinguished by the one being round, and 
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called Zapotilla^ and the other by being of the form of an egg. In 
point of flavour or merit I have discovered no diflference whatever 
between these so-called two varieties. The fruit, though common 
enough in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, does not seem to be much 
known in other parts of the country. The tree blossoms in bunches 
of small dingy flowers. 

Plants are propagated by grafting upon seedlings of the Mimusops 
Kauki for stocks. Young plants are likewise easily raised from seed; 
but these take a long time to come into bearing, nor are they consi- 
dered suitable for grafting upon. 

Not grown on the hills. Fruits well at Bangalore, elevation 3,000 

feet 

Mimusops Kauki. 

Khirnee, 

This is a large forest tree, found in most parts of India. The fruit 
which is borne in the hot season, is about the size and shape of a small 
grape, bright yellow, and \ery sweet ; but with a milky juice. The 
tree does not possess any merit to claim for it admittance into the 
garden, except perhaps for its foliage, which is very handsome, re- 
sembling somewhat that of the Camellia, but of a pale ohve-green 
Propagated by see<l sown during the rains. 

Not cultivated on the hills, except in the south vhere it is a 
foiest tree 

RUBIACE^. 

Flacourtia Oataphracta. 

PUNEE ALA-PLUM. 

A vmall tree, native of India, grows to the height of alx)ut twenty or 
thirty feet, with small leaves and branches covered with numerous thorns. 

The fruit ripens during the months of September and October, 
and is of the form and size of a Cherry or Tiparee, slightly com- 
pressed into a five or six-sided shape. It is of a deep dull purplish 
chocolate colour. In flavour it is suggestive of something better than 
a Sloe, but worse than an indifferent Plum The usual plan before 
eating it, whereby it is rendered softer and more agreeable, is to turn 
it round between the thumb and forefinger, gently pinching it at the 
same time and then roll it between the palms of the hands. By this 
means it becomes much sweeter in flavour, losing that austerity it 
before had. It affords an exceedingly nice compote when cooked with 
sugar. The tree seems to be unknown in the Punjab. 

Plants are propagated from seed sown in June and July. It 
requires no particular cultivation. Not cultivated on the hills. 
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Flacourtia inermis. 

TOMI-TOMI. 

This tree, which is easily distinguished from the foregoing by ita 
being entirely thornless, and by its large handsome leaves, bears a 
somewhat similar but very inferior fruit a month or two late in the 
season. Cultivated same as the foregoing. 

Vangueria ednlis. 

GOA VANGA. 

A small tree, covered with formidable thorns ; native of Mada- 
gascar ; produces what is said to be a good dessert fruit, eaten by the 
natives of Madagascar and the Mauritius. Plants were in existence 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a great many years, but none 
are to be found there now. Of the merits of the fruit I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge, not having tasted it. It has a rather large 
stone in its centre, by the sowing of which the tree may be propa- 
gated. 


CUCURBITACE^. 

Cucumis Melo. 

MELON. 

Khurhooza. 

The culture of the superior kinds of Melon requires considerable 
attention, but there is harclly a fruit that better deserves it. The kind 
which ranks as finest of all, called the Purdah, is a native of Cabul, 
and has not, that I am aware, been cultivated with success in any 
part of India. The fruits are brought occasionally to the Punjab for, 
the wealthy natives, and a friend told me that when at Mooltan an 
offer of six rupees which he made for a single one was refused, so 
highly are they prized. I have several times raised plants in my 
garden at Ferozepore, They throve moderately well, but bore only 
one or two fruits, which always rotted on the under-side before begin- 
ning to ripen. From a portion of one which remained partially sound, 
I was enabled to discover how delicious this fruit must be when raised 
in perfection. The seeds of this kind are at once to be distinguished 
from those of any other, being fully four times larger. 

The next kind, second perhaps only to the Surdah, and superior 
to any other with which I am acquainted, is, I believe, also of Cabul. 
Like the Burdah, too, it is of the green-flesh sort. It is of large ova^ 
form, with very smooth, pale-green exterior, traced here and there with 
a delicate network. This succeeded niqst satisfactorily at Ferozepore, 

F, G ” 15 
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and was the one which I cultivated exclusively. The seeds of 
also may be known by the largeness of their size. 

Next to the Cabul, the Safedah, or white, Melon of Lucknow 
is, in my opinion, the finest to be had in India. It is small, about 
the size of a very large orange and flattened at both ends ; white 
inside and out, with faint venation of the rind, and slightly blotched 
with green. It is deliciously sweet and luscious. It is grown in a 
sandy loam along the banks and in the dry bed of the Goomtee river, 
where it comes to perfection. Sow the seed in March. 

“ Seeds of two kinds of fragrant Melon-seed from Buxar ” were 
some time since presented to the Agri-Horticultural Society by Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett, who remarked : “ With culture in a manured soil, the 
smaller of these Melons may be grown to a size somewhat larger than 
a large goose’s egg, with a bright yellow rind. The flavour is slightly 
sub-acid, exceedingly pleasant with the addition of a little sugar. The 
time for sowing is June, though I think it might be sown earlier in 
Bengal, say April and May, and watered. The beds should be 
raised like those of a Tea-nursery, and watered if the weather is dry ; 
it fruits from July to September. I also enclose seeds of another 
larger, well-scented, and very luscious variety, peculiar to the Deorah 
lands of Purneah and Bhaugulpore : the great thing is to sow them in 
raised beds.” 

Melons of superior kind, it appears, have been cultivated in the 
locality of Calcutta with complete success, when proper attention has 
been bestowed. Many years ago a silver medal with Rs. 200 was 
awarded to Mr. A. Millett, of Entally, by the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, for the successful cultivation of the Musk Melon. The 
method he pursued is given at p. 9 of vol. v, A. H. S. Trans. 

A few years later Mr. Chew, after many experiments attended 
with failure, succeeded at last in finding the treatment by which the 
Melons of Afghanistan might be raised in the locality of Calcutta with 
tolerable certainty of success. A short time ago I made inquiry of his 
brother, whether in the years subsequent to his communication to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society’s Journal, he found his mode of culture 
equally successful. The reply was that he did, and that he only dis- 
continued the cultivation on consideration of the trouble and expense. 

The mode of culture will be the same for all parts of India, only 
that in the United Provinces it will not commence till a fortnight 
later perhaps than in Bengal. 

1. The situation should be open and exposed as much as possible. 
Mr. Chew states that he has succeeded well with gumlahs on the roof 
of i house in Calcutta. 

2. The soil of the ground, he says, should be one-eighth sand to 
seven-eighUis clay. But this c|l|nnot be a point of any great importance. 
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3. Mr. Chew then directs that holes two feet deep, and two or 
two and a half feet in diameter, be dug at the distance of about four 
or six feet apart. 

4. But the plan recommended by Major Napleton seems more 
convenient, and when the plants are to be watered by means of water- 
courses from the well, is the only one that can be adopted. “ Dig a 
trench fourteen inches deep and two feet broad, and sow a double row 
of seed, in eacli trench. When the plant is a foot high, train it along 
the dry ridge above the trench, taking care that it does not come in 
contact with the water, the roots only being watered. 

The compost with which Mr. Chew directs the holes to be filled 
is composed of lialf well-decomposed horse or cow-manure and half 
earth. 

5. About the middle of March Mr. Chew recommends as the 
most suitable time for sowing, and states that Afghanistap Melon-seed 
sown at that time grew with surprising vigour, and bore fruit simul- 
taneously with plants that had been raised two months before. 

6. Mr. Chew makes a great point of steeping the seeds in warm 
water, letting them remain twenty -four hours He considers this 
absolutely essential. After the steeping he directs that they should be 
covered with a wet cloth, or kept in wet ashes two or three days until 
they sprout. 

7. As soon as sprouted, Mr. Chew directs, sow them at about a 
foot apart and an inch or an inch and a half deep. Immediately 
deluge them with water, and so every evening until the plants are 
two inches above ground. After that an occasional drenching will be 
beneficial. A great deal depends, Mr. Chew observes, upon the plants 
being well watered at first, for those that spring up with vigour are 
not so subject to insects. 

The above directions given by Mr. Chew, which differ in no essen- 
tial particulars from those given by Mr. Millett, are perhaps as good 
as can be followed. It should, however, also be kept in view, that the 
withholding of water when the plants are in blossom, and the giving 
it freely after they have set their fruit up to just when it is ripening, 
and the withholding of it again then, is as important to be observed 
in the cultivation of this as it is of every other fruit. 

The Melon, if possible, should be always sown in the spot where 
it is to rernain, as it can ill endure transplantation, and its roots 
should be disturbed as little as possible. 

M. Ysabeau states : ‘‘ It has been well ascertained that the fruit 
of the Melon is so much the better the nearer it is borne to the collar 
of the root. A system of pruning is therefore usually resorted to, for 
the twofold purpose — first, of causing the fruit to be produced as near 
as possible to the collar of the root ; secondly, of arresting the growth 
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of the stem beyond the Melons so soon as they begin to swell, and 
thus preventing the sap from being conveyed away from the fruit. 
The mode of proceeding is this : Pinch off the central shoot of the 
young plant l^yond the four first leaves so soon as they are formed. 
This will cause it to send out two lateral shoots. When these lateral 
shoots are about four inches long, pinch them in the same manner, and 
in a few days they also will put forth two side shoots each. This will 
give the plant four branches, which, pinched again when they have 
attained sufficient length, will give eight good shoots, which will be 
enough. 

“ Each shoot giving one or two fruits, about a dozen may be 
counted upon in all. These should be let grow ]ust long enough till 
it can be decided which are the best to be preserved ; and then a 
severe pruning should be made so as to leave the plant on an average 
two branches, each bearing a tine fruit 

Another eminent French writer states that the secondary branches 
commonly produce male, or sterile flowers, and the tertiary almost 
invariably female, or fertile flowers. 

He adds also : “ The following method is a more simple one, and 
one likewise by .wdiich it is said better results are obtained Pinch off 
the shoot above the second leaf as vsoon as the seedling has formed it. 
Leave the two shoots which will then be formed till they have at le^st 
six leaves, and then stop them once for all above the fifth, sixth, or 
even seventh eye, and then let grow freely all the shoots which after 
that are produced. These bear fruit as soon as those that have been 
more frequently stopped, the plants are more vigorous, and the Melons 
better nourished. 

“ As in the former method, when good fruits are set, pinch the 
shoot to one eye above each fruit which the plant is allowed to bear, 
and nip off all other fruits that are there, or may afterwards be formed. 
The young fruits thus plucked off may be preserved like Gherkins, or 
cooked, when they will be found exceedingly delicate, treated in the 
same manner as Cucumbers or Squas5hes 

The Melon in the earlier stage of its growth is, like the Cucumber 
and Squash, very subject to the depredations of a small red beetle, by 
which it is infested. The usual means adopted to keep this away is 
sprinkling of wood-ashes over the leaves. This, however, is only to 
remove one evil by introducing another almost as bad ; for the plants 
can hardly be expected to thrive with the pores of their leaves thus 
stopped up. A piece of common gauze stretched upon a frame, as 
isngg^ed elsewhere, would no doubt be a cheap and effectual remedy. 


“ he Jardinier de Tout le Monde,” p. 215. 
t “ Le Bon Jardinier,” pour 1866, p, 618. 
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The following remarks by other writers are interesting, and per- 
haps may be found useful. Mr. Knight stated that “ sufficient breadth 
of foliage is the main point for bringing Melons to perfection.” 

Morier says that “ in Persia pigeon’s dung has from tim^ imiiie 
morial been sought after for manuring Melons.” 

Another writer says' that “soil holding any salt of iron is sterile 
in its application to Melons This may be tested by burning a portion 
and applying a magnet.” 

A writer in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ states that the way of 
cultivating the Cabul Melon in its native locality is, “ when the fruit 
is of the size of a walnut, cover with a handful of clay, and scrape 
holes in the ground for it to sit in ” 

Another writer in the same paper says . “I defy any one to pro- 
duce Melon fit to be seen in a loose sandy soil. The stronger, the 
stiffer the loam the better. I use grafting clay, and have Beech wood 
Melons twelve pounds in weight and unsurpassable in quality.” The 
Bikanir Melon is always found growing buried in sand, especially in 
the desert, and is a most luscious and deliciously sweet fruit. Tt forms 
the food and drink of the people in the neighbourhood of the Bikanir 
desert. 

The usual mode of cleaning the seeds from the pulpy mass in which 
they are contained is to mix them up with wood-ashes, whereby, after 
they have been well rubbed and then spread out to dry, they will be 
rendered quite clean. 

Where it is intended to save seeds, caution should he taken that 
no inferior Melons be cultivated any wliere near. For being a monoe- 
cious plant it is as likely to become impregnated with the pollen of the 
inferior plant as with that of its own kind. And even with every 
such precaution a wandering bee from some adjacent garden may fly over 
and do a world of mischief, only to he detected by the produce afford- 
ed in the following season. It is essential to protect the Melon plant 
from high wind. 

On the hills the Melon can be cultivated easily in ordinary glazed 
frames with bottom heat, and kept in deep pans. Sow the seed in 
April. 

Oucumis momordica, 

Phoontee. 

* A very common fruit, cultivated by the natives all over India. It 
is of the size and form of a large Cocoanut, perfectly smooth, and of 
a pale yellow colour when ripe, and has the flavour of a very indiffer- 
ent Melon. 

It is cultivated by the natives in precisely the same way as the 

Melon. 
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OitruUus vulgaris. 

WATER-MELON. 

Turhooza. 

The Water-Melon is met with in common cultivation in all parts 
of India. The fruit is of oval form, of the size of the largest Pumpkin, 
perfectly smooth, and when ripe of a dark green colour. It is very re- 
freshing and agreeable in the hot weather, when it is in season. 

The cultivation of it demands no particular care. The seeds are 
sown in February in common garden soil, in a spot where they 
have plenty of room to trail. The plants require abundance of 
water. 

The native.s often cultivate Water-Melons in great quantities on 
the shoals of rivers, from which the water has subsided. A plan it 
appears they have is in the middle of April to dig a hole under each 
Melon and bury it with sand, making the hole large enough for the 
Melon to swell. 

In the desert of Bikanir a variety of Melon grows in the sand, or 
rather, under it, and is a very delicious fruit. 

PASkSIFLORE^. 

Carica papaya. 

PAPAW. 

Pejnya, 

The Papaw-tree is a native tropical South America and the West 
Indies, but has become thoroughly naturalised in this country. The 
fruit, which is in the form of a Pear, and much larger than a Cocoanut, 
ripens of a pale greenish yellow. The finest are said to be produced 
from the Singapore and Moulinein stock. The fruit presents a tempting 
appearance when cut open, resembling that of a fine orange-flesh 
Melon. Though not of high flavour, it is very cool, refreshing and 
agreeable, when eaten with sugar raw The .small, olive-coloured, 
shot-like seeds with which the interior of the fruit is filled, are liked by 
some for their Watercress-like flavour, and moreover are considered 
very wholesome. 

The tree comes into flower first in February, yielding a crop of fruit 
in March and April, and again during the rains, emitting at times a fine 
fragrance all around from the numerous small greenish-yellow blossoms. 
It generally produces an immense crop of fruit,and continues blossoming 
after the fruits on the lower part of the branch have attained to a 
irmit dze. The fruit is in season during the whole of the cold months. 
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The proper mode of cultivation to be adopted is obviously to 
remove all but a few of the fruits, when of a small size, as well as to 
nip off all flowers afterwards from the upper branches of the tree, and 
during the period the fruit is swelling to administer, when the soil is 
dry and seems to require it, copious supplies of water; but this trouble, 
I believe, is never taken, and few perhaps will think the fruit of 
sufficient value to deserve it. At Gowhatti, however, I have partaken 
of fruic — subjected, T conceive, to such treatment — that from its excel- 
lence was hardly to be recognised, being of the size of a Water-Melon, 
and delicious in flavour. This class of fruit is well established in the 
Bangalore gardens, from whence much seed is distributed to other parts 
of the country. 

Plants are raised from seed sown in February and March, and in 
September, and are of very rapid growth, rising to eight or ten feet 
high, and coming into bearing in about ten months. In the earlier 
period of their growth the plants have a pretty palm-like appearance, 
but on growing old they become rather unsightly. The flowers with 
male and those with female organs are borne on distinct plants, there- 
fore among several trees some will of course be unproductive. 

Don says : — 

“ The most extraordinary property of the Papaw-tree is that which 
is related fir«»t by Browne in his “ Natural History of Jamaica;” namely, 
that water impregnated with the Milky juice of this tree is thought to 
make all sorts of meat washed in it tender ; but eight or ten minutes* 
steeping, it is said, will make it so soft, that it will drop in pieces from 
the spit before it is well roasted, or turn soon to »ags in boiling. This 
circumstance has been repeatedly confirmed. Old hogs and old poul- 
try, which are fed upon the leaves and fruit, however tough the meat 
they afford might otherwise be, are thus rendered perfectly tender and 
good if eaten as soon as killed , but the flesh passes very soon into a 
state of putridity. In the third volume of the Wernerian Society’s 
Memoirs, there is a highly interesting paper on the properties of the 
juice of the Papaw-tree by Dr. Holder, who has witnessed its effects in 
the island of Barbadoes, and speaks of them as known to all the inhabit 
tants. The juice causes a separation of the muscular fibres. Nay, the 
very vapour of the tree serves this purpose ; hence many people suspend 
the joints of meat, fowls, <fcc., in the upper part of the tree, in order to 
prepare them for the table.”* This fact is well known in South India, 
the property being due to the presence of an active principle called 'pdr 
paine. The male flowers of the tree are deliciously fragrant. The juice 
of the fruit is, however, undoubtedly a powerful solvent, and digestive ; 
for it is now largely prescribed for dyspeptic patients by physicians, 

* Don’s “ Gardener’s Dictionary,” vol. iii, p. 44. 
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Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the South where it is 
productive up to 4,000 ft. 

Passiflora. 

GRANADILLA. 

There are about four or five varieties of Passiflora described as 
bearing edible fruits, called Granadillas, 

1. P. quadrangrul&ids — Common Granadilla, bears a fruit of an 
oblong form, about as large sometimes as a child’s head The flavour 
is sweet and slightly acid, very grateful to the taste, and refreshing in 
a hot climate, where it is usually eaten with wine and sugar. 

2. P. maliformia — Apple fruiteo Granadilla or Sweet 
Calabash. 

3. P. laurifolia — Water-Lemon, is most extensively cultivated 
in the tropics, being agreeable to most palates. 

4. P. ediilis — Purple-fruited Granadilla, produces fruit of the 
size and shape of a hen’s egg, green at first, but when ripe of a 
beautiful plum colour. 

P. incarnata — Flesh-coloured Granadilla 

In addition to the above thus described by Mackintosh,* might 
perhaps be numbered Tacsonia mollissima, which I have seen at 
Ootacamund, bearing in great abundance a pale-green fruit of the 
size of goose’s egg, and of rather agreeable flavour, but the plant does 
not seem able to bear the climate of the plains. 

P. quadrangularis is the only Granadilla that has been known 
to bear fruit here, and that not commonly about Calcutta I found 
the plant in a garden at Gowhatti, grown upon a Bukayun tree, and 
bearing in great profusion in December ; but the fruit fell far short 
of the description given of it above, both as to size and flavour, being 
of an oblong form, of the size of a large Lemon, and very insipid to 
the taste. It was sometimes put in tarts, but required flavouring. 
The natives used it also for curries. A writer in “ Rees ’ Cyclopaedia ” 
says : “To flower and fruit in perfection, it requires to be cut down 
every year to the main trunk, which soon acquires the size of a small 
Chen’y-tree. We have seen it laden with huge flowers, magnificently 
variegated with violet purple and crimson and green, with leaves a 
foot long.” P. maliformis does not appear to have been yet intro- 
duced ; and P. incarnata, formerly in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens , 
does not exist there now. 

If the plants be worth cultivating for their fruit, which is very 
questionable, possibly success might be arrived at by attending to the 
mode of cultivation prescribed for the purpose. 


* “Greenhouse,” p. 380. 
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The following is Mr. Applehy^s mode of setting P. quadran- 
gularis : — 

‘‘ The whole of the calyx, corolla, and crown must be cut off with 
a sharp pair of pointed scissors, and this must be done without in- 
juring the flower-stem. When all these are cut away, there only 
remain the essential parts of the flower -the stamens, five in number, 
and the three stigmas. Then cut off one or more of the stamens 
bearing the anthers ; and do this without shaking the dust or pollen 
out of the anther, covering them with the fertilising powder. Take 
an opportunity of performing this operation early in the morning, at 
the very time when the anthers are observed to be bursting.”* 

“ When the crop is all off, the shoots must be well cut in As 
little old wood as possible besides the main stem, and a few pieces 
(about two or three feet ef each) of the old branches, should be retain- 
ed ; for all that is to be trained to bear in each year ought to be the 
growth of two years’ standing/’ f 
Propagated by layers and seed 
Cultivated on the northern hills in a glass-house. 


ONx\.GRACE^. 

Trapa (bispinosa) bicornis. 

WATER CALTROPS — WATER CHESTNUT. 

Singhdra — PdneephuJ. 

A common aquatic plant, native of the tanks in Bengal, and 
much cultivated in many parts of India for the nuts it bears. These 
are sometimes quite black, of very curious form, resembling a 
bullock’s head, with two large horns. Though much consumed by 
the natives, tliey are considered hardly worth eating by Europeans. 
They are most agreeable when peeled and fried. The plant is rather 
an ornamental one, especially when in the rainy season it opens its 
pure white flowers towards the close of the day. It is said, however, 
by Colonel Sleeman, to lie very injurious to the tanks in which it is 
suffered to grow, producing a great quantity of mud, and soon filling up 
the tank. But this theory scarcely holds good, for it is obviously 
absurd to say that a plant can “ produce ” mud. It has recently 
come to be regarded as a purifier of water in tanks. 

It is abundant and useful in the Cashmere lakes. 


* “ Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary,” p. 139. 
j- Sabine, in “ Hort. Trans.” 
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MYRTACE^. 

Punioa Granatum. 

POMEGRANATE. 

Andr. 

This plant has been placed here under Myrtacese to avoid con- 
fusion : but Hooker and Bentham place it under Lythracese. The 
Pomegranate is properly placed under the Nat. Order Lythracese It 
is common in all parts of India, but never produces fruit at all to be 
compared with that brought down annually by the Afghan traders 
from Cabul. 

There are two kinds met with in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; 
the Desee^ or country kind, a hard, dry, \falueless fruit, and the 
so-called “ Patna ” kind, of much larger size, and in high estimation 
among the natives. 

Captain Burton describes thi eo which he met with in Arabia : — 

“ The best is Shdmi (Syrian) : it is red outside, and very sweet, 
I never saw in the East, except at Meccah, a finer fruit than the Shami ; 
almost stoneless, like those of Muscat, they are deliciously perfumed, 
and as large as an infant’s head. 

“ 2. The Turki is large and of a white colour. 

*‘3. The Misri has a greenish rind, and a somewhat sub-acid and 
harsh flavour.”* 

Sir A. Burnes also mentions a “famous Pomegranate without seeds 
grown in gardens under the Snowy Hills near the Cabul river.” 

The finest varieties of this fruit, however, seem to have been quite 
unknown in India till very recently t Mr. W. H. Bartlett sent to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society seed of fruits he had raised “from Cabul 
stock in his garden at Buxar. One of these fruits he states was of 
the size of “an ordinary human head;” and one of “a small Shad- 
dock.” He manured and constantly well watered the tree, he adds, 
till it showed signs of flowering, and afterwards while the fruit was 
ripening. 

The Pomegranate will always maintain its place in an Indian garden 
if it be only for the splendour of its brilliant scarlet blossoms, which no 
flower can surpass, and which it produces more or less during all the 
hot season and rains. It bears its fruit principally during the cold 
season, which, if not protected in due time, is almost sure of being 
destroyed. An insect, which I have detected to be a certain hairy 
caterpillar, penetrates the hard rind when the fruit is a little more 


* “ Pilgrimage to El Medina and Meccah,” vol, i, p. 388, 
t Feb. 6, 1874. 
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than a quarter grown, and by devouring part of the interior, causes the 
remaining part to canker and rot. To obviate this, the fruit, when as 
yet small, should have the large fleshy calyx by which it is surmounted 
cut cleanly oflP, and then be tied up loosely in a piece of linen 
cloth . 

The native malees recommend a large proportion of soorkee (bricks 
broken fine), together with old decayed cow-dung, to be mixed with 
the soil in which the Pomegranate is grown. It is not, however, par- 
ticular as to soil. It succeeds even in the driest, but it does not thrive 
in one that is surcharged with wet. To yield fine fruit it must be 
manured each year. This is best done perhaps in December. The 
Pomegranate sends up a great deal of young wood from its base, which 
should from time to time be cut clean out, as it not only chokes up 
the plant, but tends to withdraw the nutriment which should go to the 
fruit-bearing stems. The fruit is produced from the extremities of the 
young branches formed the same year, which after bearing it is well to 
cut closely in. 

Plants may be multiplied either by seed, by cuttings, or by layers, 
put down in February. The best plan is to rai.se seedlings, and to graft 
upon them, when of sufficient height, from trees of a superior kind. 

It is not successfully cultivated on the hills. It does well up to 
4,o00 feet in the South of India. 

Psidium Guyava. 

(JUAVA. 

• Fyd ra — U ?? yV^r . 

Umi'oot — Snfrep-A 

The Guava tree is said to be a native of South America, wdience 
originally it was introduced into this country. It is, however, so 
thoroughly naturalised in all parts of India as to lead one to suppose 
it must be indigenous to this country, a conclusion Dr. Wight seems to 
have come to, as he has included it in his Prodroraus. 

It is a vigorous, stout-growing shrub, rising sometimes to become a 
small tree of fifteen feet high or more. It commences to blossom 
during the hot season, and continues to do so as well as to bear fruit 
during the rains, up to the end of the cold season. The finest fruit, 
however, is to be met w ith w’hen the general season of bearing is over. 
About the|end of January fruits of extraordinary size and beauty are 
usually exhibited at the Calcutta Horticultural Shows. The finest 
fruits are cultivated in Allahabad and its districts. 

To preserve the fruit on ripening from being devoured by birds, 
bats, and squirrels, each one at an early stage must first have the calyx 
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on its summit cut clean off, and then be tied up loosely in a piece of 
fine cloth. 

Young plants are easily raised from seed during the rains ; but to 
make sure of a good kind, propagation by layers is usually resorted to. 
Rooted suckers, also, may be occasionally taken from the base of the 
main stem. It requires no particular cultivation, and thrives in any 
soil. 


PEAR GUAVA 

Of this there are two varieties 

1. The fruit of the best cultivated kind is of the size and form of a 
Lemon, with a perfectly smooth exterior, of a pale straw colour outside 
and white within ; soft as butter, with a very strong perfume This 
is borne one only upon the footstalk. 

2. C(jiffree is the native name of a variety very distinct in appear- 
ance from the previous one. It is a large irregular-formed fruit, 
warted and furrowed not unlike a Citron Of the two kinds this is 
considered somewhat the inferior, though the difference perhaps is 
trifling. Of this variety I have observed as many as three borne on 
the footstalk. 


APPLE, OR RED GUAVA 

The shrub that bears this variety is somewhat smaller, with smaller 
and darker leaves, and is distinguished also by bearing more than one 
flower on the footstalk. The fruit, which is red inside, is of a fuller 
and more strawberry-like flavour, but has generally the fault of being 
densely filled with seeds. 

Why the one variety should be denoted as the Pear and the other 
as the Apple it is difficult to tell ; for in external appearance they are 
commonly so decidedly sifnilar that, until cut open, it is impossible to 
distinguish the one from the other. 

Pnidium Cattleianum. 

PURPLE-FRUITED GUAVA. 

Don describes this species of Guava as “a tree of from ten to twenty 
feet in height ; a native of China. Sir J. Paxton makes it synony- 
mous with P. Chinense ; but whether a distinct variety, does not 
appear. It has been described as a fins foliaged plant, whose thick 
leathery, perfectly smooth obovate leaves somewhat resemble those of 
Camellia Japonica. Sir J. Paxton says of it ; — 

“Not many plants have a greater claim on our attention. Its dark, 
diining foliage and pendulous branches make it a great ornament. ... It 
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is perhaps, the most perfect and graceful evergreen that an amateur of 
plant^ ought to desire, or even can possess/’* 

The fruit, according to the description given of it, is of the size and 
form of a large Plum, of a deep claret colour. 

Mr. Tillery says, “He has six or seven varieties of Guav^a; but all 
are worthless compared with Cattley’s.*’ 

There seems a doubt whether this species, by all accounts so desir- 
able, has ever been introduced into this country Dr. Voigt enumerates 
it among the plants still wanting up to the year 1841. A solitary 
small tree exists in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, which the milees 
point out as having had the name assigned it by Dr. Wallich, but is 
far from answering to the description of the plant given by Don and 
others It has never yet yielded fruit. Another small plant, likewise 
of recent introduction, has been shown me there, which corresponds 
more nearly with the ordinary descriptions ; but as it is has not fruited 
or flowered, the matter is still uncertain I notice, however, the Psidiura 
Cattleianum is comprised in the List of Plants in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens recently given by Dr. Anderson. Dr. George King states (m 
1888), that the plants in the Botanical Gardens “do not produce fruit, 
but have been known to flower.” 

Psidium pumilum. 

A moderate-sized shrub, native of India; at once recognisable by 
the smallness of its leaves, resembling somewhat those of a Myrtle. 
It bears in the rains, and its fruit, which is small and of the shape of 
a crab apple, has a fine myrtle flavour and is very sweet, but full of 
seeds, by which it is freely raised, if sown during the rains 

Psidium Guiniense. 

(iUlNEA GUAVA. 

A shrub of the height of eight to twelve feet ; native of Guinea ; 
said by Jlon to bear a “ berry fulvous, rather pubescent, red inside, 
about, the size of a Nutmeg, and of an exquisite taste. ” 

There have been plants for a great many years past in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardnes, w^here, as Dr. Voigt states, they bore fruit in the 
rainy season. They are, however, not known to bear fruit there now. 

Psidium polycarpon. 

MANY-FRUITED GUAVA. 

A moderate-sized shrub, said to be a native of Trinidad, and de- 
scribed by Don as bearing a fruit of delicious taste. The fruit produced 


♦ “ Magazine of Botany,” vol. i, p. 118 . 
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by the plant to which the name is assigned in the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society is a poor, turpentine-flavoured l>erry, quite 
worthless ; pale yellow, pear-shaped, and of the size of a Plum. The 
plant blossoms at the end of March, .\nd ripens its fruit at the begin- 
ning of July. 

Propagated by seed sown in July and August. 

Psidium sp. 

STRAWBERRY GUAVA 

This species, the name of which I have been unable to ascertain, 
is met with in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, as well as 
in some few others in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is a small, 
low shrub, with large, dark, pendulous, shining leaves, and ripens its 
crop about the end of September, after which it blossoms almost 
immediately again, and ripens fruit a second time in December. 

The fruit is of the size of a Nutmeg, pale yellow, contains a soft 
pulp, and possesses in a high degree the delicious fragrance and flavour 
of the Strawberry. It has, however, the great fault of being densely 
full of small hard seeds. 

Propagated easily by seed sown in February. 

None of the foregoing can be cu Itivated on the hills. 

Rhodomyrtus tomentosa. 

HILL GUAVA — HILL GOOSEBERRY. 

This is a remarkably handsome shrub, with fine dark foliage, 
bearing numerous pretty pink blossoms which resemble somewhat 
those of the Peach. 

From the fruit, which is a berry of a pale, dirty-yellow colour, 
a jelly is made, in flavour a little like Apple-jelly. 

The plant is found in abundance amongst the jungle of the Nil- 
gherries. It has been introduced into the plains, where, however, it 
does not thrive. Under cultivation on the hills, this fruit is not to be 
despised. 

Bugenia Jambolanum. 

Jamun. 

A large timber-tree with fine verdant foliage, very common in all 
parts of India ; blossoms at the beginning of the hot season, and 
bears, about the beginning of the rains, a juicy kind of fruit, with 
a stoi^ in the centre, much resembling a Damson in appearance, ^ith 
a flavour peculiarly its own. There are three varieties ; the l^st a 
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somewhat larger fruit than the others, is found in the United Provinces, 
and is not at all a fruit to be despised. * 

Propagated by sowing the stone during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south, where it is well 
adapted for exposed positions. 

Eugenia Michelii. 

BRAZIL CHERRY — CHERRY OP CAYENNE. 

A large, handsome, bushy shrub, native of Brazil, bears small, 
palegreen uninteresting flowers. Two or three large, thriving plants 
are to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens which ripen 
their fruit in May. 

Not suited for the hills. 

The fruit is about the size of button, round and ribbed, and is 
considered agreeable by the natives. 

It blossoms again in June, but does not yield a second crop of 
fruit. 

Fine large plants have been growing likewise for many years in 
the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but they have hitherto 
been unproductive. Propagated by seed and by layering. 

Not suited for the hills. 

Eugenia Jambos. 

ROSE-APPLE — JAMBOSADB. 

Gooldb Jam. 

A tree of rather handsome growth, with verdant oleander-formed 
leaves, a native of India, where Dr, Voigt states it belongs to both 
peninsulas. Dr. Riddel says that in the Madras Presidency “ he has 
only met with the fruit at Hyderabad, and that he has made every 
attempt to introduce it elsewhere without success.” It blossoms with 
large greenish- white flowers in February, and bears fruit in the rains 
and during the cold season. The fruit is exceedingly handsome, being 
of the size and somewhat of the form of a small Apple, of a fine opaque 
Apricot colour with a beautiful blush of red upon it, and with a fine 
delicate rosewater perfume. It is, however, cultivated more for 
ornament than for use, as it can hardly be considered eatable, being of 
a poor flavour and of a dry, pithy consistency. 

This evergreen tree requires a good deal of moisture, and is seen 
to perfection when growing by the side of canals, tanks, or running 
streams. It fruits freely at Bangalore. But suffers from long periods 
of drought. 

Plants are propagated by seeds or by layers during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south of India. 
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Bugenia malacoesnis. 

MALAY APPLE — OTAHEITE CASHEW. 

Malaka Umrool. 

A remarkably handsume tree, with fine large, Jaurel-formed, 
verdant, deep-green foliage , native of Moluccas It blossoms in the 
hot season witii large, beautiful crimson flowers, and towards the end 
of the rains and during the cold season ripens its fruit. The 
fruit IS of the size and form of a very small Apple, perfectly smooth, 
of a pure translucent white with a beautiful blush of crimson. 
Some persons eat it, but it is not worth eating. 

Plants may be propagated by seed or by layers during the 
rains. 

Not suited for the northern hills. 


Eugenia alba. 

J umrool, 

A moderate-sized tree, with large, dark handsome foliage, native 
of the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, very ornamental when 
covered ith its crop of fruit in the rainy season. 

The fruit is of the size of a small Apple, pure white, shining, 
and wax-like, has a raw, watery, insipid taste, and is hardly fit to be 
eaten. 

Propagated from seed during the rains. Proper name E Java- 

nica. 

Not suited for the hills. 

Eugenia aquea. 

Ldl Jumrool. 

A tree of consideiable size, native of India, with foliage of large, 
noble, lanceolate leaves ; blossoms in March, and bears fruit in May 
and June, when, as Roxburgh truly says, it is “conspicuously beauti- 
ful with the drooping branches of the full-grown, brilliant-coloured 
fruit appearing through the dark deep-green leaves.^’ 

The fruit is of the size of a small Apple, of a waxy appearance, 
and has a somewhat aromatic taste, but is hardly eatable. There are 
two varieties, the one perfectly white, and the other of a beautiful 
lively pale rose colour. j 

Propagated from seed during the rains. * 

Not suited for the northern hills. 
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COMBRETACE^. 

Terminalia Oatappa. 

INDIAN ALMOND. 

Dtsee Baddm. 

A large fores t-tree, native of India, of handsome stately growth^ 
with long branches spreading horizontally, and clothed with large, 
noble, dark-green polished foliage ; produces a nut of a fine filbert-like 
flavour, with a crispness like that of a fresh Walnut : beyond com- 
parison the most delicious of any kind the country aftbrds. The 
kernel resembles a small fold of white paper, and is contained in a 
large green husk of the size and shape of the shell of an Almond, of 
remarkable toughness. The kernels, when extracted, are generally 
put on the table in a plate of water. 

It blossoms and bears its crop twice in the year. In the month 
of May it bears a crop, and at the same time comes into blossom 
with a profusion of small white flowers, closely crowded together upon 
long spikes, resembling somewhat those of Buddleia Asiatica. The 
second crop comes into season at the beginning of the cold months. 
Propagated by seed sown in July. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south. 

ROSACEuE. 

Chrysobalanus Icaco. 

CALLIMATO-TBEB : SPANISH NECTARINE. 

Icaco — Cocoa~phim, 

The fruit of this tree is described by Don as — 

“About the size of a Plum, ovate, roundish, varying much in colour, 
either red, yellow, but commonly purple ; the pulp white, adhering 
firmly to the stone; the taste sweet, with some austerity, but not un- 
pleasant ; eaten either raw or preserved ; sold in the markets in the 
West Indies.’^ 

A large handsome shrub, with dense foliage of blackish-green leaves, 
has existed in a flourishing condition for many years past in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, and in the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Seebpur, but has never yet fruited or blossomed that I am 
aware of. Dr. Lindley states that it “requires a cool moist soil to 
bring its fruit to perfection. 


* ‘ Transactions of the London Hort. Soc.,’ vol, v, p 78. 
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Amygdalus Fersioa* 

PEACH. 

Aroo. 

The varieties of Peach cultivated in this country seem to me to be 
very few. Indeed, I know of only three between the fruits of which 
there is any material difference. 

1. The Saharunpore Peach, cultivated generally in the United 
Provinces, is a very large, fine, sweet, and mellow fruit ; but at the 
very best wanting, as it seemed to me, in the luscious and melting 
quality of the Peaches of Europe. 

2. The Flat China is a very curious fruit, resembling in form a 
man’s open hand without thumb and fingers, with a small round stone 
in the centre. It is not commonly met with in Bengal, though it is 
down in the list of the Agri-Horticultural Society, and is cultivated in 
the North-West Provinces as commonly as the Saharunpore, which in 
flavour and quality it closely resembles, though perhaps a little inferior. 
It has the merit of ripening better, and at times when the other often 
fails to do so at all. 

3. The Calcutta Peach, of which the varieties mentioned hardly 
differ but in name, is more of the cling-stone description, and has 
much more of the melting quality of the Nectarine than the two 
preceding. It is of a blood-red colour next the stone, and has always 
a smack of bitterness in its flavour more than is quite agreeable. I 
may here state that I form my opinion of this fruit not merely from 
such as is usually sold in the bazar, but from the samples I have tast- 
ed of two or three so called varieties in the Agri-Horticultural Society’s 
Garden ; but more particularly from a basket of remarkably fine 
Peaches presented to me by Mr. W. Stalkart from his garden at 
Gooseree. 

I strongly suspect this Bengal Peach is little else than the fruit 
as it is produced in its wild condition; an opinion in some degree con- 
firmed by the statement of Mr. Hampton, on presenting some Peaches 
from his garden at Howrah generally admired for their size and 
beauty, that they were the produce of trees not grafted, but raised 
from seed.* 

In this country the Peach makes such vigorous growth of wood, that 
shortly after the close of the rains some artificial plan is necessary to 
be adopted to assist in ripening it. For this purpose the earth should 


♦ See ‘ AgrUHort Soc. Trans.,’ vol, viii, p. 890* 
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be removed from round the stem to the distance of perhaps a foot and 
a half, and the roots laid bare, and be allowed to continue so during 
five or six weeks. If the trees have made great growth during the 
season, pruning of the roots will conduce greatly to the ripening process. 
After this drying of the roots by exposure to the air is over, and not 
before, while the new wood is as yet full of sap, the trees should be 
pruned. The pruning of the Peach-tree consists merely in cutting out 
the wood according to the form in which it is desired to train the tree, 
and in shortening the bearing wood (which is that of the same year’s 
growth) to six or seven buds. 

After this it is the usual practice to cover the roots with some rich 
manure or compost. But the plan I have adopted, in my opinion pre* 
ferable, has been to cover the roots again with dry earth, and so leave 
them without the application of anything wet or of an exciting nature 
till the trees have blossomed and set their fruit, which they generally 
have done by about the middle of February. T then immediately 
remove the earth again, and apply new soil well enriched with old stable 
or cow manure. At first a sparing application of water is given, which 
should be increased in quantity as the fruit grows larger, and then be 
supplied in abundance continually till just before the fruit ripens, when 
it must be withholden entirely. 

In the United Provinces the expediting of ripeness in the 
bearing wood that it may blossom early is of the utmost importance ; 
for if the fruit be not formed sufficiently soon to become ripe before 
the hot winds set in, it never becomes so, but remains on the tree 
then quite hard till it drops. 

To propagate the Peach-tree the fruit stones are sown in the open 
ground in September or October, and in February the young plants 
spring up, which, according to Mr. Hampton, would give as good fruit 
and produce it nearly as soon as grafted plants. 

However, for certainty it is always usual either to bud or inarch, 
the former process being as uniformly adopted in the North-West as 
the latter is in Bengal. The plants raised in February will be ready 
for either process by June or July ; and the following cold season they 
will be ready for planting in the spot where they are finally to 
remain. They come into bearing in t\^o years* time. 

Another plan, which was adopted by the reviser of this (lY) edition 
in the J^ypore garden, was to sow the stones in June and July, and bud 
upon the seedlings in the February following. Just before the buds 
begin to swell and burst into leaf. This was found to be more success- 
ful than the other, and is, in fact, practised by the native nurserymen 
in Upper India. 

It is a great point in the cultivation of the Peach-tree to keep the 
roots as little below the surface of the soil as possible. This is some- 
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iiqies effected by placing tiles underneath where the trees are planted. 
But caution must be taken against the adoption of this plan in the 
United Provinces ; or, as happened with me, the strong winds, 
which uniformly follow two or three days of heavy rain, will be sure 
to uproot them. 

“During my residence of more than forty years in India, remarks 
Colonel Sleeman, “ I have never seen so bad a place for Peaches as 
Lucknow, ] ha%e many trees in my own garden here, but not one of 
them produces a fruit that would be tolerated at any other station in 
India, and those produced in the public garden are not a bit better. 
The Grapes here are as bad as the Peaches.”* 

Mr. W. M’lvor gives the following very interesting information 
respecting the cultivation of Peach-trees on the Nilgherries: — 

“!t was remarked in my previous reports that the introduction of 
the best varieties of Plums and Peaches had proved a failure, inasmuch 
as these could not be induced to produce fruit. I have now much 
pleasure in being able to state that these are now more promising, some 
of the varieties having produced fruit, such as the Barrington and the 
T.#ate Admirable P^iiches, the Golden Drop, and the Greengage Plum. 
This has been effected by placing the plants m partially shaded and 
damp situations, being quite the reverse of the site usually chosen for 
these trees in Europe.”t At Bangalore there is an excellent country 
variety of Peach called the “Indore.** Both English and American 
varieties are unsatisfactory in the dry climate of Eastern My-^ore, even 
up to an elevation of 4,500 feet 

Amygdalus Persica var. laevis 

NECTARINE. 

The Nectarine is generally considered to be nothing more than a 
variety of the Peach, the difference being that it is a cling stone, and 
has a perfectly smooth rind, like the Apricot. All therefore that has 
been said regarding the cultivation of the one will apply alike to the 
other. At Ferozepore I never saw the fruit growing, but it used occa- 
sionally to be brought about for sale, so there must have been produc- 
tive tress somewhere in the neighbourhood. It was, however, grown 
with great success in the Jeypore garden. The tree grows in the Gar- 
dens of the Agri-Horiicultural Society, whence also young plants are 
distributed ; but neither there nor elsewhere in the vicinity of Calcutta 
have I heard of fruit ever being produced, 


* ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society.’ 

f ‘ Report of the Ootacamund Garden for 1868,’ p. 18. 
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Prunus ^rmenlaca. 

APRICOT. 

Zurd Aroo. 

The cultivation of this fruit on the plains of India has no- 
where, I believe, been attended with satisfaction. Nor has its 
introduction in the Nilgherries met with better success. Mr. L 
Berkeley informed me that the}^ had in the Saliarunpore district 
trees of the Brussels or Breda kind, which bore fruit that was tolerably 
good to eat from the tree. Dr. Gibson states that it '‘blossoms 
abundantly at the level of Poonah, but does not ripen fruit. The 
tree is found in some of the gardens about Calcutta, but not in a very 
thriving condition. Mention is made in the ‘Journal of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society’ of “an Apricot grown in his garden at Howrah,, 
which Mr P. Homfray considered a very good specimen of the 
fruit in point of size, being about four and a half inches in circum- 
ference ”t 

In the same Journal it is also stated that “at the Horticultural 
Show of April, 1850, Apricots from Mr. Stalkart’s garden showed 
satisfactorily to what perfection they may be brought.” I have seen 
the trees in Mr Stalkart’s garden : they aie small, and not very 
thriving The little fruit they produce, Mr. Stalkart told me, though 
answering tolerably well for preserving, never ripened sufficiently to 
be palatable, eaten uncooked 

The Apricot, I am told by Captain I Temple of Saugor, who had 
imported three kinds, the Beauge, Moorpark, and Hemskerk, grows 
with amazing vigour when budded upon the Peach-stock 

It grows wild on the hills, where it can be brought to great per- 
fection under cultivation. It is best to raise plants by grafting or 
budding, which is done in April and May on the hills. The cultiva- 
tion is the same as that for the Peach. 

Prunus domestica 

PLUM. 

Aloocka, 

The Plum has been grown in the vicinity of Calcutta a great many 
years; but of what variety it is difficult to say, for the plants have 
hardly done more than just set their fruit, and then drop them. A 
rather small dark kind of Plum, however, seemingly the fruit in its 
original wild state, is met with in most parts of India, and even as 
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near Calcutta as at Hooghly. The fruit is uneatable unless cooked, 
but in that condition is very delicious in tarts, preserves, and 
puddings. 

In the North-West Provinces plants of two or three varieties are 
issued from the Saharunpore Botanical Gardens ; one in particular 
ripening of a fine amber colour. But these, too, were hardly pala- 
table, except when cooked or preserved, and for this purpose they 
were equal to the finest European kinds. 

I was surprised to find on the Nilgherries that the Plums grown 
there, though large handsome fruits, were nearly as unfit for the 
dessert as those produced on the plains in the North of India 

The general mode of cultivating the Plum in this country is as 
near as possible the same as that adopted with the Peach. 

Dr. Riddel states that he never succeeded in budding the Plum on 
the Peach. At Ferozepore I made many buddings of the Plum on 
the Peach-stock, and found not the least ditiicultv in doing so. The 
plants, however, made such prodigious growth as to become quite 
unmanageable. It seems far preferable to bud upon seedlings of the 
Plum itself as stocks. Of many kinds tried at Bangalore, Kirks Blue, 
Green Gage and Golden Drop, are the best. 

It is successfully cultivated on the hills in the same way as the 
Peach. 


PrunuB BokharensiB. 

BOKHRA PLUM 
A rod Bookhdra, 

The fruit of this tree is well known in India from the quantities 
of it brought down annually in a dried state from Cabul. The tree 
itself thrives vigorously in the Upper Provinces, and is very common 
in gardens in the Punjab, where it bears abundantly. The fruit 
makes a good preserve, but is only eatable when cooked. Cultivation 
same as for the Plum. 

This is successfully cultivated on the hills. 

OerasuB vulgariB. 

CHERRY. 

. Every attempt to cultivate the Cherry in the plains -of India has 
mtoerto proved an utter failure. There seems not the remotest pro- 
bability of Its ever being brought to succeed in a climate so decidedly 
unoongema} to it ^ 

Two or thr^ species of Cherry, however, indigenous to India are 
met with in the hills. One, C. Jenkinsi, a native of Khissya, thrives 
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and bears fruit at Go what ti ; but such as is only eatable in tarts of 
preserved in brandy. 

It is grown to perfection on the hills, with a little care. Propagated 
by seed sown in September. 

Oydonia vUlgaris. 

QUINCE. 

Bihee. 

The Quince-tree is not uncommon in the Upper Provinces. 
At Lahore it ripens fair-sized fruit at the end of June and in 
July, which is used for preserving, and is only eatable when cooked. 
Dr. Voigt states that the tree has been in the Calcutta Botanic Gar- 
dens many years without blossoming. Dr. Riddel says that the fruit 
is plentiful at Sattara, and that he has met with it at Poonah, and 
that he has seen the tree blossom elsewhere, but not produce fruit. 

It is propagated usually by cuttings, which strike very readily. 

It is largely grown on the hills, and cultivated like the Apple. 

Pyrue malus. 

APPLE. 

Seh. 

There are certain localities in India in which the Apple appears to 
be cultivated with complete success. 

In April, 1837, Major Moore sent some Apples to the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society from Hyderabad, remarking : — 

“I have this day sent you a specimen of the Nonpareil Apples grown in 
my garden ; and those which we have taken from the same tree have been 
fully ah good as any I ever tasted in England. Some I have taken from the 
tree measured ten and a half inches in circumference.”* 

In Tirhoot, Mr. S. French is reported to have grown Apples of a 
superior kind in the year 1838. And at the Calcutta Horticultural 
Show in March, 1 854, a few splendid, large, and well-flavoured Apples 
from Mr. William Moran’s garden in Tirhoot were placed on the table. 

In 1858 I tasted some very large specimens of an excellent Apple 
grown at Duronda in Ohota Nagpore, sent to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society. These bore every resemblance to the Russet, so valuable for 
cooking purposes in England. In our gardens at Ferozepore we had a 
small and very delicious Apple, like the White Joanneting, but supe* 
rior to it in flavour, product in great abundance during the month of 
April. It is diffictilt to tell where this Apple originally came from. 

** ‘Agri-Hort. Soc. Trans., %vol. v, p. 21. 
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It^eeems to have been not at all known lower down the country^ m a 
visitor from Umballa, who was with me during the time it was in 
season, told me he had seen nothing of the kind there. It is unknown 
also, I am informed, in the Punjab. 

Dr. Riddel enumerates as manyas four varieties of Apple met with 
in the Deccan, namely, two English varieties : 

1. The Brown Russet (probably the kind before mentioned as sent 
from Duronda). 

2. A yellow striped Pippin. 

And two Persian sorts of a small description, commonly found in 
most native gardens in the Deccan : 

1. One sweet and luscious, grows in bunches 

2. A larger, with a rough taste, better adapted for tarts. 

A species of Apple, P. Indica, is found indigenous in the Khassya 
Hills, of which ripe specimens were brought to me at Gowhatti in the 
month of February. They were of the size and form of the Golden 
Pippin, of a deep burnished gold colour, spotted with crimson, and 
scarred a good deal with russet; and of a fine quince-like odour. They 
were too austere and tough to be ea^en raw 

There are some localities, however, where it has been pretty well 
decided that this fruit cannot be grown with any degree of success. 
According to Dr. Gibson — 

The Apple attains some si/c in the highei level of Alimednuggur, but 
it is not such as to be woithy of a rank with eitlwi English or tropical 
fruits, 

At Ootacamund, in the Nilgherries, where the Apple might very 
reasonably be expected to thrive to perfection, I met with nothing 
better than mere Crabs, both as regards size and flavour. At Banga- 
lore, too, another locality seemingly most favourable for the growth of 
this fruit, several varieties were brought me for sale ’when I was there 
in April, 1859. But nearly all were unsound, and a most exorbitant 
price was asked for them. Since then there has been some improve 
ment in the quality of the fruit cultivated in these localities. 

At Bangalore the names of Apples are curiously substituted by 
numbers, which run from 1 to 24. The native growers stick to this 
arrangement firmly, and will have nothing to do with proper names. 
The best varieties in cultivation are Ribston Pippin, Worcester 
Pearmain, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Lane^s Prince Albert, Kentish 
Hllbasket, Dutch Codling, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

At Calcutta the cultivation of this fruit has uniformly proved a 
failure. In the year 1850 some young Apple-trees were brought to 
Calcutta in a ship laden with ice from America. Being kept dormant 


♦ Dr. Spry’s ‘ Plants for India,’ p, 62. 
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by the cold of the ice, on which they were laid, they arrived ib full 
health and vigour. They were purchased by the Agri-Horticultutalf 
Society, and have by this time become large thriving trees in their 
garden. They have blossomed often ; but if they have set fruit, it 
has been only to drop it immediately afterwards. 

Apples come to perfection in the Kangra Valley, whence they are^ 
exported in large quantities to the plains. Government Orchards 
have now been established in Kumaun, where Apples of choice English 
sorts are cultivated on a large scale, under the supervision of a Euro- 
pean Gardener, and are largely exported to the plains. The Jhalna 
Apples are now well-known in the large stations on the plains, and in- 
Calcutta itself ; while every effort is being made to extend their culti- 
vation in those parts, and on the Himalayan Sanitariums, such as 
Simla, Mussoorie, Ac. The cultivation at these places is almost similar 
to that in Europe On the plains, the plants are treated in the same 
way as Peaches They flower in February and March, and set fruit 
which ripens in April and May. In January the roots are laid bare, 
and after an interval of a fortnight, filled in with good cow manure. 
Copious watering is necessary when the fruit is swelling. 

Apple-trees in India are propagated by layering and grafting upon 
the common country variety. General Jenkins says: “Cuttings of 
Apple-trees may be planted in January and February, and in the 
rains, near water. When they shoot strongly they should be planted 
out and cut down to two or three buds. Of these let the strongest 
shoot grow, and rub off the others. Train it up straight to about three 
feet, cutting it down when it appears to grow too fast, and rubbing off 
any side-shoot you do not approve. Graft in March.’’* 

A gravelly soil suits apples best. 

On the hills they can be cultivated to perfection. 

Pyrus communis. 

PEAR. 

N dshpdtee. 

The Pear-tree thrives well in most parts of India. In Bengal as 
low down as Calcutta it blossoms, but never sets fruit ; but in gardens 
at any distance beyond about a hundred miles higher up, fruit is often 
met with, of moderate size, very hard, and unfit to be eaten uncooked, 
but excellent for baking and stewing. Pears of this description, too, 
I learnt from General Jenkins, had been introduced from the Bootan 
Hills, where they are indigenous. 


* Ms. Notes. 
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Any mellow and melting kind of Fear has not, I believe, been 
cultivated with success on the plains of India. Possibly Pears of this 
description may have been introduced ; but as the Pear is a fruit 
which does not ripen upon the tree, but which, after being gathered, 
requires to be laid by some time in a cool place before it becomes 
mellow, it is not likely perhaps that in this country it can ever be 
cultivated with satisfaction for the table. In the Kangra Valley and 
some of the lower ranges of the Himalayas, they are grown to per- 
fection, and exported to the plains. Young plants of two or three 
varieties were brought a few years ago to Calcutta in a ship laden with 
ice from America. These were purchased by the Agri*Horticultural 
Society for their Cardens, have grown vigorously, and are now fair- 
sized trees. They produce blossoms abundantly every year, but 
nothing more. 

The Pear-tree is easily propagated by layers and grafting, the 
latter operation should be performed in February and March, cuttings 
will also strike readily if put down in February and during the rains. 
The cultivation recommended for the Apple will suit the Pear. 

In Simla and other hill stations the Pear can be brought to great 
perfection under cultivation. Pruning on the hills should be done 
in February, just before the trees burst into leaf after their winter 
rest. The fruit ripens about August and September. 

J Briobotrya Japonica 

JAPANESE MEDLAR. 

Loqudt. 

A small tree with handsome foliage and large noble leaves , native 
of Japan and China ; succeeds nearly everywhere on this side of India. 
The fruit, borne in clusters, resembles a very small Pear. Although 
there are no distinct varieties specially named, there is a great differ- 
ence in the fruits produced from different trees. 

One sort is remarkable for its deep apricot colours, while another 
ripens of a light primrose colour. Others are more or less distin- 
guished by their acidity or sweetness, or the largeness of their stones, 
and by the size of the fruit itself, some of which are perfectly spherical 
in shape. 

The merit of this most delicious fruit will depend much upon the 
cultivation bestowed upon it. The season is usually very dry when 
the fruit is swelling. An abundant supply of water at that period, as 
well as occasional drenches of liquid manure, will be found highly 
beneficial. About the middle of October the roots should be laid 
bare^ and allowed to remain so for a week, after which they should be' 
cloe^ in, a plentiful supply of well decayed oow-manure having been 
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applied. A good watering to begin with will be found very bene- 
ficial. The late Captain Hollings* stated that Loquilts produced in 
the gardens at Lucknow weighed as much as three tolas each. 

T^he trees come into blossom twice in the year : first, in August 
when, however, they set no fruit ; and again about the end of Novem* 
ber. The flowers are borne in erect bunches, are of a dingy white 
colour, and emit a delightful fragrance, somewhat like that of the 
Hawthorn blossom. The fruit is in season from about the middle of 
March till the middle of April. Besides being so excellent for the 
dessert, a remarkably fine preserve may likewise be made from it. 

Plants are usually propagated from seed, which should be sown 
immediately, as it is said not to keep ; but to make certain of a good 
sort, it is best to obtain grafts from some tree, the merit of whose 
fruit has been already ascertained, and not to rely upon what a seed- 
ling may chance to produce. The grafting should be done in June and 
July. 

The Loquat rarely makes a superabundant growth of wood. 
Pruning, therefore, is perhaps best abstained from altogether, except it 
be the cutting in of the small branches that have just borne fruit. 
Care, however, should be taken not to shorten, on the approach of the 
cold season, any of the young shoots of the past season’s growth, as 
it is from the extremities of these that flowers are always produced. 

The Loquat grows to a great size in Assam. In a garden at 
Gowhatti a tree I measured had a trunk as much as fifty inches in 
girth, and was correspondingly high. It seemed to be wholly unpro- 
ductive. Productive up to 5,000 feet in the south. 

RIJBUS ROS^FOLIUS. 

Mauritius Baspberry. 

This plant, a variety of which produces double white flowers, very 
like Roses, common in all gardens about Calcutta, is a native of 
Mauritius ; whence plants bearing single flowers were introduced some 
little time ago. These bear fruit about the middle of February, very 
similar in appearance to the English Raspberry, but filled with hard 
seeds, and having no better flavour than that of a bad Blackberry. 

Easily propagated by removal of suckers, or by seed. 

RUBUS ALBESCENS. 

Mysore Baspberry. 

A large-growing straggling kind of Bramble, remarkable, for the 
pure white kind of down with which the young shoots are entirely 


* ‘Journal of the Agri.-Hort. Society,’ vol. iii, p, 72. 
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covered ; native of the Nilgherry Hills and Western GliAts, where 
it grows wild everywhere in great abundance. 

The fruit, except in bearing a hoary appearance, is very similar 
to the common English Blackberry, but vastly superior in flavour. 
Indeed there is no fruit in the country from which more delicious 
tarts are made. 

Though rarely met with, the plant thrives well in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. It blossoms in February, and bears fruit in 
March ; and by judicious attention to the cultivation can be rendered 
very productive. 

The treatment it demands seems to be very similar to that 
bestowed upon the Raspberry in England. The shoots that have 
once home become afterwards barren, and should be cut away com- 
pletely out of the plant. Otherwise, if they do not actually die, as is 
most commonly the case, they become aged and unsightly, and draw 
the nutriment of the soil from the bearing canes, to which it should 
be entirely directed. 

It requires a good rich soil, and a frequent renewal of it, or, 
perhaps better, a complete change of ground altogether. This is best 
effected by raising a fresh stock of plants by digging out suckers 
during the rains. 

In Simla and other hill stations, where it grows wild, this Rasp- 
berry is in great demand for Jams. 

FRAGARIA YESCA. 

Strawberry. 

The produce of the Strawberry in India is generally very poor, as 
to size. Occasionally some fine-flavoured handsome fruits are borne, 
not anything, however, like as large as are ordinarily met with in 
Europe. This is owing partly to indiflferent cultivation, partly to 
climate, and largely to the character and variety of the plants them- 
selves ; but leaving the mode of cultivation out of the question, 
it is certain that the Strawberry is grown in some parts of India 
much more satisfactorily than in others. In Meerut especially, and 
Saharunpore, the fruit is produced most abundantly ; and Captain 
Hollings has stated that ** the Strawberries produced at Lucknow are 
very fine, attaining to the weight of nearly a tolah each.”* The 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, on the other hand, appears far from 
favourable to the growth of this delicious fruit. Bangalore produces 
fairly good fruit, in one or two varieties, from January till April. 
Here the new beds are planted in August. The varieties recently 


* * Journal of the Agii-Hort. Society,* vol. iil, p. 72. 
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established are James Veitch, Garibaldi and Keen’s seedling. The 
last named appears to be particularly well adapted for this country, 
as, Mr. Gollan writes, “it has not in the least degenerated although 
established at Saharunpur for 35 to 40 years.” 

The Alpine Strawberry I have raised from seed, and cultivated in 
my garden at Chinsurah. I found it exceedingly vigorous in growth, 
and much more productive than the other kinds, to which, however, 
it is unquestionably very inferior. It is a long sugar-loaf-formed fruit. 

The time for planting out young Strawberry-plants is about the 
beginning of October. I have put them out a month earlier than this, 
but without advancing the growth of the plants in the slightest degree. 
The finest fruit in England is obtained from plants of two years old. 
But in this country it seems all but universally agreed that young 
plants only of the current year’s growth can be employed with success. 

Having chosen a piece of ground fully exposed to the sun, dig 
rows of holes in it eight inches in diameter and six inches deep, the 
holes a foot apart, and the rows also a foot asunder. Between each 
third row make a small raised path ten inches wide to give access to 
the plants. Fill the holes with a mixture of equal parts of old cow- 
manure, leaf mould, and common soil, and in each put down a Straw- 
berry-plant Water the plants at the time, and as often afterwards as 
they seem to require it. When they have become well established, they 
will perhaps begin to send out runneivs. These it would be well to 
remove, though some persons are of opinion that the doing so causes a 
larger development of leaves tlian is favourable to the productiveness of 
the plants By P’ebruary they will have become good large plants, and 
may be expected then to be in full blossom But at this period, in 
the vicinity of Calcutta at least, the cultivator often meets with con- 
siderable disappointment Sometimes the plants will expend them- 
selves only in leaves, and produce no flowers, or will exhaust them- 
selves in putting forth Howers in unbounded profusion, and not set a 
single fruit. 

On first observing the flowers die off without being productive, I 
imagined they must be such as contained only seamens, or male organs^ 
as it is well known often happens in Europe, and indeed always so 
witli the Hautbois, which beans the male and female organs on distinct 
plants. But on examination I found the flowers to contain both sexual 
organs Such plants as bore fruit I noticed did so invariably only on 
footstalks which supported but one single flower. But to what to 
attribute the general barrenness of the plants, that so often occurs, T 
have altogetlier failed in ascertaining. In England, however, it is 
believed that a fall of rain when the plants are in bloom is essential to 
the setting of the fruit. This rarely happens in India. Perhaps a water- 
ing overhead with the watering-can might conduce to the same result. 
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The Strawberry requires daily watering during the timeof its growth 
and bearing. And afterwards likewise during the dry season it suffers 
severely, and is almost sure to perish if not frequently watered. On 
the other hand it is not at all injured by the rains, particularly if 
planted on ground somewhat raised, so as to escape being flooded. 
The fruit requires to be covered with a net, or protected in some other 
way when ripening, else it is sure to be devoured by birds. It is pro- 
pagated by ‘suckers.^ 

On the hills it is cultivated with much success, the method employed 
being the same as for the plains, only that the plants are planted out 
in February instead of October. 

Amygdalus communis. 

ALMOND. 

Baddm. 

Dr. Voigt states that the Almond has been tried repeatedly in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, but without success. And Dr. Roxburgh 
observes, “ it does not succeed in India, and requires much nursing 
to keep it alive.” In the Upper Provinces, however, it is found 
to thrive to a certain extent, and is rather a beautiful acquisition to 
the garden, as well for its flowers and peculiarity of foliage, as for its 
fruit. At Ferozepore I have sown the kernels, and two or three years 
afterwards gathered fruit from the plants raised from them 

It is the better plan to crack the shells before sowing the seed, 
in order to remove as much as possible all impediment to the 
germination of the kernel. Immediately upon germinating, the seed 
begins to send a tap-root deep down into the earth, thus rendering 
the plant difficult to transplant without injury. It is, therefore, best 
to select the spot where each tree is designed to remain permanently, 
and, after having prepared the soil, to sow three or four kernels, and 
if more than one germinate, to destroy all but one. 

It can be cultivated on the hills with success in the same way as 
the Peach. 

LEGUMINOSu®. 

Tamarindus Indica. 

TAMARIND. 

Imlee. 

This large tree, a native of India, and so common in all parts of 
the country, produces its small yellowish blossoms in May, and mar 
tures its fruit in February. The varieties mentioned are : — 

1, The Sour-fruited. 
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2. The Sweetish-fruited. 

3. The Red'fruited. 

The last of these, having the pulp of its pod of a rose-colour, is of 
highest merit, and is that which, when obtainable, is always employed 
for preserving. 

Plants are always raised from seed, but whether the varieties may 
be depended upon to come true to their seed, I am unable to say. To 
make certain, however, of a tree of the best sort, as well as to render 
it of a size conveniently small for the garden, unquestionably the best 
plan would be to propagate a plant by means of a gootee. The natives 
have an idea that the Tamarind-tree renders the neighbourhood of the 
spot where it grows unwholesome. 

Araohis hypogaea. 

GROUND NUT — EARTH NUT — MANILLA NUT — UNDERGROUND KIDNEY-BEAN. 

Cheenee Baddm — M6m phulee. 

All annual of creeping habit, native of the West Indies and 
West Africa, but naturalised in all parts of India, well known for its 
curious prope^rty of thrusting its seed-pods, as soon as formed, beneath 
the earth, to grow and ripen there. It flowers in June, and the crop 
is ready for digging up in January. The legumes contain two or 
three irregularly formed beans of nut-like flavour, somewhat resem- 
bling the Pistachio, but far inferior. They are eaten raw, but are 
much better for being roasted. 

When the crop is dug up, the old plants should be destroyed, and 
a fresh piece of ground chosen for sowing the seed for crop of the 
succeeding season. The seeds are sown in February as for a field 
crop. The habit of the plant sufficiently indicates that it requires a 
loose light sandy soil. Plants are rather difficult to eradicate from 
a piece of ground where once grown. Much grown in the French 
Colony of Pondicherry, from whence there is a large export to France 
for the adulteration of olive oil. 

Not suited for the hills. 

Oastanospermum Australe. 

MORETON-BAY CHESTNUT. 

A fine evergreen tree, native of Moreton Bay in New Holland ; 
produces large |>ods containing two or three round seeds, somewhat 
larger than a Chesnut. These when roasted, Don states, have some- 
what the flavour of Chesnuts, and Europeans have subsisted on them, 
when roasted, for two or three days without ill effect. 
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Young plants have been recently introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, though the tree seems to have been in existence 
there in Dr. Voigt’s time. 

At Bangalore T was shewn a fine tree in the public gardens, 
which, however, I found was more esteemed for its beautiful large 
orange crimson blossoms than for the fruit it yields. The fruit, the 
gardener told me, no one ventured upon eating ; and not even squirrels 
or birds attacked it. Propagated by seed. There is a fine avenue 
leading up to the Cubbon Park at Bangalore. The tree grows slowly. 
Children play with the woody torpedo-shaded capsules ; but they do 
not eat the seeds. 

ANACARDIACE^.. 

Mangifera Indica. 


MANGO. 

Am. 

The Mango, in its uncultivated state, rises to become a forest-tree 
of stately growth, with wide-spreading, noble foliage. It is a native 
of India, where it may commonly be seen in the outskirts of villages, 
in large topes, under the sombre shade of which the traveller is wont 
to find shelter fronj the rays of the midday sun. 

The cultivated Mango, liowever — that which has been propagated 
by cutting or graft — becomes altogether dwarfed in character, attain- 
ing then to a size not too large for it to find a place in the orchard or 
garden. 

The Mango-tree blossoms about the middle of February, with pani- 
cles of small greenish flowers, which for a week or two scent the air 
for some distance around with rather a heavy but agreeable fragrance. 
The fruit of most kinds begins to come into season towards the middle 
of May. 

The fruit of the Mango is generally of an oval form, somewhat 
flattened, and with a kind of heel, or “ nose, ” near the apex There 
is no fruit of which the several varieties vary more in size, the smal- 
lest being no larger than a pullet’s egg, and the largest attaining to 
the size of a small Pumelo. They are equally distinct also in quality 
and flavour. The worst have been, not inaptly, likened for flavour 
and consistency to tow soaked in turpentine ; wliile the finest, having 
tjje soft bland consistency of blanc-mange, so as to admit of being 
eaten with a spoon, certainly rival, if not excel, any fruit in the 
world for deliciousness of flavour. 

It would be almost impossible to describe or even to enumerate 
the various kinds of Mango found in India. Many, probably of ex- 
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quisite flavour, are beyond access, existing only in private gardens, 
in remote parts of the country, known scarcely to any one but the 
owners ; while the majority of those offered for sale, as well as those 
frequently met with in gardens, are of very inferior description, and 
unworthy of notice. All I am enabled to do is to mention such as 
have come under my own observation, as being fruits of high charac- 
ter, and to state the localities where they are to be met with. 

The following are the kinds grown in the Calcutta Botanical Gar- 
dens . — 

1. Alphonso : from the vicinity of Bombay ; a Mango of high 
repute. 

2 China • a small fruit, of little merit; remarkable principally 
for the tree bearing a second crop in October. 

3. Gopdl Jihog : from Malda ; in high estimation ; of moderate 
size, of a deep amber and orange colour when ripe, the flesh of livery 
consistency, of peculiar flavour. 

4. Kgsapatee : from Malda ; a small fruit of rich, exquisite 
flavour 

T) Langera • an excessively large fruit, of inferior quality. It 
remains upon the tree and ripens a month or more after the season of 
other kinds is past. Probably this is the one described by Dr. Bind- 
ley, under the name of Dodol or Calappa, as “ the largest variety, 
sometimes being as big as an infanPs head, or middling Shaddock, 
weighing more than two pounds ; called in Goa Bai'era^* 

6 Large Malda • a middling-si/ed fruit, of an olive-green colour 
when ripe, the interior of a deep orange colour ; about the finest, if 
not the very finest of all. To those who have not partaken of it, no 
words can convey an idea of the merit of this exquisitely luscious 
fruit. It comes into season about the 20th of May. The Botanical 
Gardens are rather rich in the number of trees of this kind they 
contain. 

7. Peter: a moderate-sized Mango, of roundish form, with a 
projecting heel on one side. It ripens of a dull russet colour with a 
reddish tinge, and may fairly be considered of first-rate merit, having 
a distinct taste of a ripe Gooseberry. 

8. Singapore : a fruit of the largest size, ripening all over of a 
uniform greenish golden yellow ; accounted by some a first-rate sort, 
but in my estimation of but secondary merit. 

9. Soondershaw : a large fruit, when ripe very gorgeous in co- 
lour, of bright orange and vermilion ; in flavour only a second-rate 
fruit at best ; those produced in the Botanical Gardens are not even 
that. 


* ‘ Transactions of the London Horticaltural Society,’ vol. v, p. 113. 
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Besides 10, Arbuthnot^ and 11, Moorshedabady with the n^erits 
of which I am unacquainted. 

The following are the several kinds grown for distribution 4n the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society : — 

1. Bombay . or large Malda. * 

2. Madras : introduced thence, but originally from Bombay; a 
■moderate sized fruit, ripens of a straw colour, and is of very fine 
flavour. 

3. Gopdl Bh6g. 

4. Kysapatee, 

5. Bindobumisfi a small egg-formed fruit of fine flavour ; green 
when ripe. 

6. Bhutoora a small fruit of long and flattened form, ripens of 
a dark -green with vivid red streaks on the sunny side ; the interior of 
a straw colour, very delicious, having a spice of aniseed in its flavour. 

Besides the following of no great merit : Goa^ Chuckchukeea and 
Feroghjdbnnnee^ from Malda. Arra>can, Soondershaiv, JDeCruzf’s Fa- 
vourite, Also Lucknow^ Nagroo, Davies, and the three, Tarse^ August^ 
and Madame^ from Mauritius ; with the merits of which I am un- 
acquainted. 

The garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, at Hooghly, contains, 
or did contain, in addition to many already described, a very choice 
selection of different kinds of Mango, of which I give an account 
below. I have been told, I must first state, by one who inquired 
about them of the Baboo, that he did not recognize the names ot 
some. 

All I can say is, that if I am inaccurate in any instance as to the 
name, I am to a certainty correct in the description of the Mango to 
which the name is applied The names I took down from the Baboo’s 
mMee with each fruit as I received it. ' 

1. Archaee (Bombay) ; a fruit of first-rate excellence, ripening 
some time after the season for other kinds is over. The tree which 
bears it is remarkable for the purple or inky colour of the young 
shoots. 

2. B6l Mango : a very peculiar and curious description of fruit, 
of a flavour in no way distinguishable from that of the fruit whose 
name it has ; the leaf also of the tree has a strong parsley-like scents 

3. Bdtdvee : a moderate-sized fruit of first-rate excellence, when 
ripe of a pale Apricot colour, the flesh of a pale, primrose colour ; 
reseihbles closely in delicacy of flavour the “ Madras ” of the Agri- 
Horticuitxiral B^iety’s Gardens. 

4. very large cytiildncally fonned fruit, of a pale-greCn 
ociohr when ripe, the flesh of a butter-Uke consistency, and of a most 
ilelicioiis 
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5. Knchhde^ .* a frait remarkable for being sweet and 

eatable in its unripa^atate ; eaten pared like an Apple. 

6. Kdla Puhdr : a first-rate fruit. 

7. Kf^tood : a moderate-iSized fruit, of orange colour, and fine 
gooseberry fiavour. 

8 Kheera Chota (Bomlmy) : a first-rate fruit. 

9. Koput Run^ii : of moderate size ; in colour of a pale ashy- 
green, with a tinge of orange on the sunny side ; a most delicious 
fruit, second only in merit to the Malda. 

10. Mohun Bhog a small red fruit of the very highest merit 

11. Xdreech (Bombay): a very large wliitish coloured fruit, 
ripens in August. 

12. Pheata Khda ‘ Hesli of a pale straw colour, very sweet and 
luscious. 

13. * PhooJee . a small fruit, red outside ; flesh of primrose colour ; 
of exquisite flavour. 

1-1. Surees or Surees Khdn . a long flat-formed fruit of moderate 
size ; when ripe of a dark-green on one side with stripes of red on 
the sunny side ; flesh of a deep orange colour, secpnd only to Malda 
in fineness of flavour. 

15. Tdrdh • a fruit of moderate size, flesh orange coloured ; of a 
fine acid flavour. 

Besides, Arnytn, a very large handsome fruit, in colour resembling 
a Nectarine, but poor in flavour, as was Aamantdrah ; two good coun- 
try kinds, Booree and Chhdpton Moora ; Mookh-Machee, Fydrd~Kh(h^ 
*Shah-pusand^ SoonddJeea^ Phreet (Bombay). 

The Mango may be propagated imdiJy enough from seed , but 
Mr. Tngledew, who seems to have had much experience in the cultiva- 
tion of this fruit in Mysore, maintains that — 

“The produce of the seedling Mango is very uncertain, and less 
to be depended upon than that of most other seedlings in the quality 
of its fruit ; and it is probable that not one in several thousands of 
those trees will bear good fruit in ordinary situations.”* 

OppoJ^ed liowever to this. Dr. Jameson states respecting the 
Bombay kind that — 

“ The seedling of the grafted tree gives fruit in five years, and is 
nearly equal to the grafted plant. It, too, will grow in many soils 
where the grafted plant will not succeed.”! 

Mr. P. Homfray lifewise, in a communication to the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, mentions, respecting a fine variety of Mango introduced 
from Java, that of several seeds sown in his garden at Howrah, the 


* * Joavnal of Agn-Hofticultuiul Society,’ vol. i, p. 26*2. 
t ‘ lieport of ^tatxic Oardeos iu N.-W. Provinces for 1854.’ 
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trees raised, all without exception, bore precisely the same kind of 
fruit in flavour, appearance, and quality as that produced by the 
parent tree. He further adds : — 

“ Mr. J. Homfray has likewise in his garden a grafted tree, 
received from the Botanic Garden, of the Mazagon Mango, stones^ 
from the fruit of which he planted, and one or two of the trees raised 
therefrom produce fruit exactly alike, and fully equal in every respect 
to the fruit of the parent tree.^’ 

Major W. Stokes also states the same of a peculiar sort he found 
at Kayak Phyoo. 

In a conversation I had with Mr. P. Homfray, many years after 
he made the above communication, he told me that he had since sown 
the seeds of other kinds, but had not met with the same result from 
thenK The seedlings did not yield fruit equal to that of the parent 
tree. The Java kind, however, always came true as a seedling. 

The mode of propagation almost always resorted to is by inarching. 
Stones are sown at the time the fruit is in season, and the plants raised 
from them are potted off into single pots to be inarched upon on the 
setting in of the rains in the second year after. At the close of the 
rains tlie union between the graft and the stock will be complete , 
and the plants should then be separated and removed to some shady 
spot, where it is well to keep them till the following rains, that they 
may become thoroughly established before planting out. Grafted! 
Mangoes come into regular bearing wdien about five years old. 

The Mango, like all other fruit-trees, is much benefited by having 
the earth aiound it removed, and the roots l6‘ft exposed for a space of 
two or three weeks. This should be done in November, and in Decem- 
ber the roots should be well supplied with manure, and then covered 
in again with entirely fresh earth, and not that which had been pre- 
viously removed. Likewise, when practicable, during tlie month of 
April, when the fruit is swelling, copious drenchingsof tlie soil around 
the stein with water or liquid manure is of great advantage. The 
Mango usually makes two growths in the course of the year, one about 
the end of February and another in July, lb sometimes makes a 
third one in October ; when it does so it may be pretty well decided 
that the new wood then formed will produce no blossoms at the usual 
time in February. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, when the trees are in full 
blossom, nothing is considered so prejudicial as the morning fogs 
prevalent at that season. When they occur to any great extent, 
nearly all the flowers drop without setting fruit. 

The two principal localities in India where Mangoes of the finest 
description are said to be produced are Mazagon at Bombay, and 
Malda ; but to what circumstances the superior merit of the fruits 
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raised in those spots is attributable, whether to any peculiarity in 
the soil or climate, or to some particular mode of cultivation, it 
eeems hardly possible to decide. 

The same property is found in the almond-flavoured Mango 
’.{Badami, Fig. 2, Plate IT) of Seringapatam and Mysore. When re- 
moved to other localities for cultivation, even under what would appear 
to be the most favourable conditions, the tree produces fruit of some- 
what inferior quality. But this peculiarity in the excellence of fruits 
ill favoured localities is neither confined to the Mango nor to India. 
It IS found in connection with most fruits in all parts of the world ; 
aiid is no doubt, due to the presence in the air, water, and soil of 
natural conditions most favourable to the production of a speciality. 
Figs. I, 3 and 4 represent varieties which are well-known in tlie 
south of India. 

Ft is useless to attempt its cultivation on the hills, except in a hot 
bouse 

Spondias dulcis. 

OTABBITE APPLE. 

Hilmtee Umra, 

A small tree, native of Otaheite and the Friendly Islands, with 
thandsorne foliage, resembling that of the ornamental Sumach of the 
English gardens. It blossoms with sprays of small yellow flowers about 
‘the beginning of March, and ripens its fruit in August and September. 

Tlie fruit, which has a large fibre-covered stone in the centre, is of 
the size and form of a large hen’s egg, and of a deep amber colour, 
blotched for the most part with rusty russet like the colour of tarnish- 
ed gold. Its appearance is very inviting, as is also its exquisite fra- 
grance, resembling that of the Quince. To the taste, however, it is 
very acid, with a flavour like that of an exceedingly bad Mango. 

Not much can be done with it in the way of cooking, either as a 
preserve or in a pudding. Don speaks of it notwithstanding in high 
commendation, and says that in its native locality it “ is esteemed one 
of the most wholesome of fruits, and has almost the flavour of the 
Pine-apple ; that it not only assuages thirst, but is given to the sick 
without distinction” He adds likewise that it has a “somewhat 
snauseous, fetid smell.” Wiience it would almost seem that the fruit 
grown with us cannot he that described under the same name 
■by Don. 

I am told by those who say the}’^ have often sown .them, that the 
stones never germinate Young plants are usually obtained by grafb- 
dng upon .seedlings of »S. mangifera, the common country Umra 

C^not be grown on the hills. 
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Spondias mangifera. 

HOG-PLUM. 

Umra, 

A coarse-looking jungle tree, native of India, with leaves like those 
of the Walnut, which fall off in the cold season, when the tree re- 
mains bare and unsightly for two or three months. 

The fruit, which ripens in October, when largest is of the size of a 
goose’s egg, of a rich olive green, mottled with yellow and black, with 
but a triding degree of scent, and none of the quince-like odour of 
the other species. The inner part nearest the rind is rather acid, 
but that being removed, the part nearest the stone is sweet and eat- 
able. But withal it is not an agreeable fruit. 

It is propagated readily by sowing the stones in September. 

Pistacia vera. 

PISTACHIO NUT. 

Pisfa Badam. 

The well-known nut of this tree which, when fried in butter, 
forms so delicious an addition to the dessert, is obtainable in great 
abundance in the cold weather in the bazars of most parts of India. 
It is not, however, the produce of this country. The tree is a native 
of Syria. Dr. Voigt states that it has been introduced into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but is unaware whether it has ever 
dowered there. It is not to be met with there now, nor has been, 
as far as T can learn, for many years past 

Dr. Riddel states that the nuts are brought from Bussorah in 
great abundance. The Afghan traders, who bring them about for sale, 
state that they obtain them from Blk, and that they are not produced 
in Cahul. Dr. Lindsey Stewart, however, in his ‘ Notes of a Tour,’ 
mentions having found a good many Pistacia in the Punjab Salt 
Range. 

Anacardium occidentale. 

CASHEW NUT. 

H/jlee Badam — Kajoo. 

The Cashew nut-tree is a native of this country, as well as of the 
West Indies. (May have been introduced and naturalised by the 

e pxese.) In height and general appearance it is very like the 
it-tree, but with oval, blunt, alternate leaves. The fragrant, 
loured dowers are borne in panicles. Major Drury states, that 
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it grows to a large size in the Deccan, is very ornamental in leaf, and 
bears sweet-smelling flowers.” It is also, I am told, very abundant 
in Burma!), and is of quick growth, yielding annually, after the second 
year, an abundant crop. It is very common on the West Coast of 
India, and large plantations are met with in the vicinity of Bombay. 
Dr. Roxburgh states, “ that it is found only in the vicinity of the sea, 
where the soil is almost perfect sand.” Two or three trees are to be 
met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where, however, they 
seem to thrive indiff‘erentl 3 ^ though they blossom and bear nuts. 
They pi*oduce their insignificant flowers in April, and their crop in 
the rainy season. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that “the kernel of the roasted nut is not 
infei ior to the Sweet Almond or Pistb,chio nut and Don mentions 
that “ the broken kernels are sometimes used for mixing with old 
Madeira wines. It is also an ingredient in puddings.” The nuts are 
sold plentifully in the bazars. They are of th^ size and form of a small 
kidney, and have exceedingly thick, hard, polished shells. Between 
the shell and the kernel is an acrid brown oil, very difficult to remove, 
and which imparts to the kernels, even when roasted, a pungent taste. 

Dr Macfadyen states that the fruit, consisting of the pyriform 
fleshy peduncle on which the nut is seated, when stewed witli sugar 
or syrup, forms an excellent preserve. It is also much used in native 
sweetmeats. 

Mr. Dillwyn states that “ there is a considerable diflerence 
between the East and West India Nuts, and that they are probably 
of distinct species.”* And Mr. Bates, in his description of Santarem 
on the Amazons, says ; 

“The Caju is very abundant; indeed some parts of the district 
might bo called orchards of this tree, which seems to prefer sandy or 
gravelly soils. There appear to be several distinct species of it 
growing in company, to judge by the dififerences in the colour, flavour, 
and size of the fruit. This, when ripe, has the colour and figure of a 
Codlin Apple, but it has a singular appearance, owing to the large 
kidney-shaped kernel growing outside the pulpy portion of the fruit.’ t 

Propagated by seed sown during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. Grow’s up to 4,000 feet in the south. 

Buchanania latifolia. 

Cheronjee. 

A large tree, thirty feet high, with simple leathery' leaves, native 
of the mountainous parts of Coromandel and Malabar. Tt produces 

* Review of Rheede’s • Hortus Malabaricus,’ p. 12. 
t ‘The Kaluralist on the River Amazon,’ vol li, p. 22. 
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fruit ; the kernels of which are the size of small peas, and ar« said 
to be a general substitute for Almonds, and are eaten roasted with 
milk. There is one solitary tree in the Calcutta Botanical Gaidens, 
but Dr. King is doubtful as to its being the B. latifolia * Indigenous 
to Mysore, where it is called Murkalimara. The f-eeds are sold at 
rates varying fioin 3 to 6 annas per lb. and aie more agieeable to 
the taste than either cashew^ nut, countiy almond, or giound-nut. 

SAPINDACE^. 

Blighia saplda. 

AKEE. 

A large tree, native of Western Africa. The fruit is of the size and 
form of a small Lemon, somewhat ribbed, and when ripe of a brilliant 
vermilion colour. Though much eaten, and held in liigh esteem in the 
West Indies, it is never, that I can learn, eaten in this country. Sir 
J. Paxton declares it to be “ not much inferior to a Nectarine in fla- 
vour.’* Don says that in Guinea the tree “is greatly esteemed f<»r the 
excellence of its fruit, which is of a grateful sub-acid flavour.’’ It 
appears, however, to be treated rather as a vegetable than as a fruit, 
according to the description given of it by Dr. Macfadyen, who says — 

“ The fruit is brought in great abundance to the Kingstown market. 
The arillus, which supports the seed, is the part which is eaten. It is 
prepared by parboiling in water with salt, and afterwards stewing or 
frying with butter, or by simply boiling in soup. It is veiy whole- 
some, and from its soft, rich flavour well deserves the appellation of 
the Vegetable Marrow.’** 

Mr. Leonard Wray also, in presenting seeds to the Agri-Horticul- 
ural Society, accompanies them with the lemaik •— 

“Akee, an ornamental small tree, and a delicious vegetable, some- 
times eaten raw, but generally fried together with butter and black 
pepper.” 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens there are two tiees which have 
grown to a great size, and in the garden of the Baiikshall at Calcutta 
there is also a tree. It appears to have been somewhat scarce in India 
some time ago, for Dr. Gibson says of it: “The Gaidens at Parell 
and at Dapooree can boast of the Bligbia sapida of New’ Zealand, now’ 
producing fruit (at least at Dapooiee) annually.”! At Calcutta it 
comes into blossom in June and ripens its fruit in October. 

In the public gardens at Madras were some small trees about ten 
feet high, which, when I saw them in the month of September some 


* “ Flora of Jamaica,” vol. i, p. 160. 

f Bi. Spry. “ Plants for India,” p. 62. 
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years ago, looked remarkably ornamental, covered with their scarlet 
fruit, contrasting beautifully with the fine rich foliage, amongst which 
it hung. As far as I could learn by inquiry, the fruit was never eaten 
by any one there. Propagated by seed and gootee. 

Cannot be grown on the hills. 

Nephelium lichi 

LICHEE. 

A large-growing shrub or small tree, of dense handsome foliage, 
native of Cliina It blossoms about the middle of February, with 
sprays of small pale-green fiowers, and ripens its large bunches of 
fruit about the end of April or beginning of May. The fruit is of 
the si/e and form of a large Plum, with a rough, thin, scale-like rind, 
which, w'hile the fruit i.s hanging ripe upon the tree, is of a beautiful 
red tinge, but gradually l)ecomes of a dull brown colour a short time 
after being gathered. The pulp of the fruit, which is as delicious 
perhaps as that of any fruit in existence, resembles tlie white of a 
plover’s egg, and contains in its centre a stone. In the best fruit the 
stone is very small comparatively ; and in this respect the fruit pro- 
duced on different trees varies much. 

It IS stated that there is only one province in China where the 
Lichee is grown to perfection. In tlie gardens, however, about 
Calcutta, and at Chinsurali in particular, fruit of the finest quality 
imaginable may be met with. That produced on the trees in tl>e 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens is of a very iiiferior description, the pulp 
Vieing scanty in quality and acid in flavour : fruit of a similar kind 
likewise is usually sold in the Calcutta liazars, probably the produce 
of trees formerly distributed from the Botanical Gardens 

I have tasted the variously-named kinds in the (hardens of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, from which plants are propagated for distribu- 
tion ; and in my opinion the sort called M’Leaii’s is decidedly the best, 
though not finer than is frequently met with in private gardens. 

A variety is cultivated in Jiombay, bearing fruit of a conical form of 
a purplish colour when ripe, distinct in flavour, and of very sweet taste. 

Don says that when eaten to ex<;ess, Lichees are apt to occasion 
an eruption over the whole body. They are eaten in great quantities 
in India, hut with no deleterious effect that I ever heard of. 

The Chinese suffer the fruit to dry till it becomes black and shri- 
velled, in which condition it i.s commonly met with for .sale in tlie 
London grocers shops. 

Birds are exceedingly fond of the fruit. The trees must be pro- 
tected from their ravages by having nets thrown over them some time 
about the beginning of April. 
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The Lichee tree will grow well in all parts of India ; but in the 
North-West it is liable to be killed by the cold in severe weather. It 
loves a damp climate and abundance of water, and is said not to yield 
good fruit at any considerable distance high up from Calcutta. It 
is, however, cultiv^ated with success in Saharunpore. 

Colonel Sleeman states that at Lucknow the Lichee cannot be 
brought to thrive at all. Small plants throve tolerably well at Feroze- 
pore. T had several in the lowermost part of ray garden there, winch 
were swamped for more than a week during the heavy rains in August. 
Most plants under such circumstances would have perished, but these 
seemed benefited thereby. 

At Bangalore the tree gives two crops of fruit during the year — 
in May and December. But in size and taste it is much inferior to 
what is grown in the Experimental Garden at Burliyar. There are 
several varieties, of which some have round and others oval shaped fruit. 
Grafted trees soon begin to bear. 

Lichees may be propagated by seed, which it is said will not keep, 
but must be sown at once ; but the surest way to obtain plants that will 
produce good fruit is to propagate by gootee about the end of May. 
The gootee made at that time will be ready for removing and potting 
off by the commencement of the cold weather, and may be planted 
out where it is finally to remain, in the following rainy season. Also 
by grafting, or inarching. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills in the North, but succeeds up to 
3,500 ft. in the South of India. 

Nephelium longanum. 

LONGAN. 

AshphuL 

A tree, native of India, and cultivated in China and Cochin-China. 

The fruit, which, in the vicinity of Calcutta, is produced about the 
end of J une, is about the size and form of a marble, of a russet colour, 
and borne in bunches like Grapes. The fleshy part of the fruit, which 
resembles that of the Lichee, is sweetish, and, though not disagreeable, 
is vapid and vastly inferior in flavour to the Lichee. The mode of 
cultivation is the same as for the Lichee. 

Pierardia sapida. 

Lutqiia. 

A small tree, native of Burmah and Eastern Bengal. 

The fruit, which, like that of the Lichee, is borne in large clusters, 
is said to be equal in point of merit to either the Lichee or the Loquat, 
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which latter it resembles. Roxburgh describes it as an agreeable fruit, 
round, of the size of a Gooseberry, smooth and yellow, and cultivated 
by the Chinese under the name of Lutqua. 

The tree abounds in Sylhet and Burrnah, but appears to be hardly 
known in Calcutta. Formerly there were fruit-bearing trees in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, six or ten feet high, introduced from Tip- 
peral), of the produce of which the malees there still speak in high 
praise. But these were cut down many years ago, and now none are 
to be found there. It is a very common tree in the district about Gow- 
hatti in Assam. Its fruit, which it produces in large dense bunches, 
in great abundance at the end of June and beginning of July, is of a 
roundish form, and in outward appearance bears a strong resemblance 
to a yellow Plum. It has a dense leathery rind, and contains, or 
rather is all but filled up with, three or -four large seeds, each 
surrounded with a tough kind of pulp, which can hardly 
be said to be more than just moistened by the small quantity of 
sharp-flavoured juice it contains. In my opinion a verv poor and 
valueless fruit ; but under good cultivation, it might possi})ly provT far 
different. Propagated by seed during the lains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 

AMFBLIDEiS 
Vitis vinifera. 

GRAPE. ' 

Umjoor. 

The varieties of Grape found in different parts of India are no doubt 
\ery numerous, and some, probably, as large in size and as fine in 
fla\our as are to be met with in any part of the world In my gra- 
pery at Ferozepore I had some four or five sorts (the names unknown 
to me), all of exquisite flavour. Dr. Jameson, speaking of the vines 
in the Sabarunpore Botanical Gardens, 8a3^s • “The different varieties 
of Cashmere vines are very fine, and well worthy of extensive cul- 
tivation, particularly the varieties Kiinhmi^h^ Monncka^ Honsaiiee^ 
Mnskar 

The Aurungabad “Hubsee’’ Grape is one of the most celebrated 
varieties in India. It is a black fruit of large size, sweet, and of liver^-^ 
consistency ; with a musky flavour much like th (9 Portugal Grape 
sold in grocers’ shops in London. It is cultivated to great extent in 
the vineries of Doulutabad, and is much in request in that part 
of the country, being conveyed for sale to a considerable distance 
around, and realising four times the price of the ordinary white Grapes 
grown there. 
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None of these grapes appear to have reached the district of Calcutta 
or, if so, have probabl}^ perished, from the climate being unsuited to 
them. I myself brought to Chinsurah from Ootacamund in the year 
1859 four choice varieties of European vines; but they made no growth 
whatever, and at the end of two years were poor stunted plants of 
much about the same size as when I first obtained them. 

The following varieties were grown by Mr. L. Berkeley in his garden 
At Lahore, imported by himself from England : (1), Black Frontignan ; 
{ 2 ) Black Hamburg ; (3), Golden ; (4), Muscat; (5), Constantia ; and 
^6), a dwarf French kind (name lost), bearing a very delicate and 
isweet-flavoured fruit, which lasts for months witliout decay. He told 
me moreover, they have in tlie Punjab the Bedana, or stoneless Grape 
said to be indigenous there. 

Dr. Henderson introduced at Lahore as many as sixteen kinds 
of Grape-vines from Europe, which have succeeded remarkably well. 

It is asserted b}^ Mr. J. L. Denman that “ no attempt hitherto made 
to transport a particular species of vine to another country has ever 
been attended with such a measure of success as to reproduce in the 
new site precisely the same distinctive properties that signalized it in the 
old. Whatever care may be bestowed to select an identity of nutrition 
aspect, and climate, the Grape on removal loses its former and special 
attributes. . . . No European plant retains its identity when trans- 
ferred to American ground. 

The Grape-vine will not ordinarily do well witliout some kind of 
•support. The usual one in this country, and about the best that could 
be adopted, is constructed as follows : — 

Along each side of a pathway about ten or twelve feet wide, and 
running north and south, construct brick pillars, about fifteen inches 
square and seven feet high, at intervals of seven or eight feet apart. 
Bebw'een the pillars place a trellis-work of bamboo. Lay a beam or 
strong pole from the top of each pillar to the top of the one on the 
opposite side of the pathway, and in the centre of each beam fix a 
t^trong stake two or three feet Ingh, in order to support a trellis of 
bamboo nmde to meet in the form of a pent-house roof over the path. 
Between each pillar plant a vine 

A grapery of this kind is iti itself a great ornament to a garden, and 
if not made on too narrow a path, as is often the case, a most pleasant 
place for a stroll, when the sun is too much up for a walk elsewhere. 
Potted plants also that require shade can often be put along the sides 
•of it, between the pillars, with great advantage. 

The training of the vine is a very simple matter. Its figure, proper- 
ly trained, may be aptly likened to a huge gridiron standing upright 


The Vine and its Fruit,’ p. 4. 
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with its handle stuck in the ground, its topmost horizontal bar remov- 
ed, and the vertical ones two feet apart. The young shoots near the 
base of a vine are easily bent and secured so as to grow in to this 
form ; and all wood but what conduces to give it this form should be 
cut away at the proper pruning season. Upon these bars young shoots 
will put forth in March, each bearing two or three bunches of Grapes. 
These fruit-bearing shoots will go on growing and lengthening till the 
cold season arrives, when they must be all cutback to two eyes ; and 
at the same time all thin unripe wood that has been made, of about the 
thickness of a cedar pencil, be cut clean away. The vine will then 
present much of the naked gridiron form again. From the two eyes 
thus reserved young shoots in the following March will be produced, 
bearingtiieir bunches of Grapes, which, in their turn, must be cut back 
to two eyes in the next cold season, and so on. 

Were the annual fruit-bearing shoots not thus cut back to one 
f>r two eyes, but leit at their full length, in the following season from 
every 0}G upon them fresh shoots would put forth, each beaiing bun- 
ches of Grapes. The crop would be very great, but of veiy inferior 
(juality, and the vine much exhausted and injured. In neglected 
gardens this is too often allowed to take place, year after year perhaps, 
till the plants become an intricate, unmanageable, and unproductive 
jungle. Fortunately the vine bears the knife well; and n:y recom- 
mendation is in such cases to use it unsparingly. Cut away every- 
thing, if needs be, till only the stump lemains This will put forth 
strong, vigorous shoots, which may be trained iu the way above 
diiect<‘d for a voung plant. It wull be of couise at a sacrifice of all 
fruit for the first season, but the gain a year or two after will be 
immense. 

The cultivation of tlie G rap-vine in this country is conducted all 
hut ill the same way as that adopted with the Peach. About the 
third week in October, when the lains are fully over, the soil is re- 
moved from the roots, and they are allowed to remain baie a month 
or two. By this time the leaves will have fallen, and the trees should 
then be pruned. In the beginning of February, just before the vines 
put forth their new shoots and blossoms, fill in over the roots an} 
description of rich manure that can be obtained, although perhaps 
nothing can be better than old cow-manure, or well rotted night-soil 
Fisli, when obtainable, is strongly recommended. A compost which I 
have found excellent for manuring \ines is made thus : — 

A large deep hole is dug in the earth, into which plenty of fresh 
cow-dung is thrown. A quantity of oilcake (khurree) is boiled in an 
earthen pot over the fire till dissolved. This, with an equal quantity 
of molasses (goor) and a small portion of lime, is thrown into the hole 
containing the cow-dung, and well stirred up. The hole is then covered 
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over and allowed to remain so a month or two, only being opened 
occsasionally for stirring up the contents. This compost must be 
applied to the roots of the vines. It has a most offensive smell ; but if 
earth be thrown over it— fresh earth, and not the old S'ul that had 
been removed — the bad smell will soon pass off. 

From the time the fruit sets, and as it increases in size, water 
should be given to the roots constantly and in great abundance. 
When the Grapes are just about ripening, irrigation should be dis- 
continued entirel3^ It is a matter of consequence that the ripening 
take place before the approach of the rains, or the fruit, under the 
influence of much wet, becomes liable to burst. Mr. L. Berkeley had 
vines in his glass conservatory at Lahore ; and by thus protecting his 
Grapes, told me he was enabled to preserve them a much longer time 
than he could otherwise have done. 

In the “Ram Newas” Garden at Jey pore several of the best 
Oabul Grapes were introduced some years ago, and cultivated with 
great success on the ‘bush’ system. Even the common country 
varieties treated in this way produced fruit superior to that jdelded by 
the trained plants. For this method of cultivation, select an open 
piece of ground, and plough it up deep, and then level it. Then rnai-k 
it out like a chessboard with ten feet squares, and where the lines 
meet, dig holes three feet deep and three feet in diameter; fill these 
with a rich compost of cow-dung, night-soil, black-earth and river sand, 
and in each of these plant at the end of February a single plant of the 
stock raised froin cuttings put down in the previous November. As 
soon as these begin to grow, the shoots must be unsparingly cut back 
each time to within a sinjle eye, and the plants grown in the form 
of a bush. This must be done for the first two years, and no fruit 
allowed to set. At the annual general pruning, they should be cut 
back unsf aringly, and each plant reduced to three, or four at the 
most, main shoots In the third year after this treatment the yield 
from each plant will be very large, and the quality very superior. 
The shoots mus^ not, however, be allow’ed to grow long and straggling, 
but cut back so as to keep the plants in the form of bushes. The 
bunches of Grapes will be so large and'heavy as to need support, for 
which purpose forked stakes should be used. Tlie soil round the roots 
must be raised like a mound, and have a sort of drain running lound 
it. This will retain the water so necessary when the fruit is swelling. 
A plot of ground so planted with choice varieties of Grape can be 
easily and advantageously irrigated like a field crop. In fact, this is 
how four plots planted in the “Rain Newas ” Garden were watered. 
The advantages of this method of cultivation are: (1) saving of ex- 
pense in the erection of a vinery ; (2) saving of labour in pruning and 
training ; (3) economy of space ; (4) facility of handling the plants ; 
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(5) increase of yield ; (6) increase in the size of bunches and fruit, and 
improvement of quality and flavour. 

The vine is readily propagated by cuttings These are best 
made, perhaps, and put down at the time of the annual pruning at 
the end of November. They should be laid slanting-wise in the soil, 
with about two buds above the surface, and the earth well pressed 
upon them. 

When the plant is of a choice kind, or one that it is desired to 
make the most of, it may, as is usually done in England, be multiplied 
by single eyes. For this purpose, wood of the cui rent year’s growth is 
cut into pieces of about two inches in length, each with one bud in the 
centre, and split in half. The half bearing the eye is laid firmly in a 
horizontal position, with the eye uppermost, upon a light mellow soil 
and covered with fine sand, so that all but the eye is buried. This 
mode of propagating the vine has been adopted with great success in 
the Punjab, but I believe it is not the practice there to split off half 
the wood. 

In India, t.he Grape-vine seems capable of being made to bear fruit 
at very variable seasons. No person, however, whose object is to 
obtain from his vines the richest flavoured fruit they can produce, will 
endeavour to ripen them at an untimely season. The driest and 
hottest period of the year is when Grapes ripen finest. This will be 
March in the Deccan, May in the vicinity of Calcutta, and June in the 
Upper Provinces. 

Sir E. Tennent gives this very interesting piece of information re- 
specting the culture of the vine in Ceylon, which may perhaps lead to 
important practical results in the cultivation not only of the vine, but 
of several other fruit-trees in this country. 

“Mr. Dyke has succeeded in cultivating the Black Grape of 
Madeira trained over a trellis — the want of winter-rest for the plane 
lieing supplied by baring 'the roots and exposing them to the sun. The 
vines give two crops in the year, the principal one in March, and the 
second in September ; but the operation of stripping the roots is only 
resorted to once, about the time of pruning in July.”* 

A heavy rainfall is inimical to grape growing. Therefore the 
Western Ghauts are mostly unsuitable. 

Additional varieties found in cultivation' are Gros Colman, Gros 
Maroc, Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s seedling, Foster’s seedling and 
Muscat of Alexandria. 


* Sir IS . TenuenFs ‘Ceylon,’ vol, ii, p. 539. 
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RHAMNE-^. 

Zlzyphus vulgaris. 

LONG PLUM — ROUND PLUM. 

Paitmndee Baer — Kool-Phvi 

A small thorny tree ; native of Syria and the Ijevant : common 
about Calcutta and in most parts of Upper India. Comes into 
blossom towards the end of September, bearin" small greenish-white 
Rowers, and ripens its fruit towards the end of January. 

The fruit has a thin, pale-green, smooth rind like that of an Apple, 
and bears a stone in the centre. Between the stone and the rind is a 
pleasant, crisp, refreshing substance like that of a juicy Apple, but with 
no very marked flavour. Dr. Hogg, in his report on the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1867, states . “ This is sold in Covent Garden 
Market under the name of Japonicas, with what reason it is impossible 
to tell. It is from this fruit that the confection called Jujtd>es receives 
its name, and which should consist of gum Arabic and sugar dissolved 
in the decoction of tins fruit and then evaporated to its proper con- 
sistence ; but as made in England, the fruit forms no part of the 
ingredient.” 

There are two varieties ; one of the form and size of a Swan’s-egg 
Plum, the other of the same size, but round. The tree that bears the 
o\al fruit has ov^al leaves, and the one that bears the round fruit round 
ones. The tree is of the most rapid growth ,• immediately after it has 
produced its crop of fruit, it is the custom of the raalees to prune it 
severely, and to cut in branches even that are nearly as thick as a 
man's wrist. 

Plants cannot be raised true from seed, but require to be 
propagated by grafting. “Trees,” says General Jenkins, “may be 
grafted in several ways, but the usual process in Bengalis by ingrafting 
a ring of bark about one inch long' on stocks of the common Baer The 
ring is to have one eye, and to be soaked some time in water, after 
being drawn off, and then placed upon the stock intended, and from 
which the bark has been cut off in size equal to the ring to be fitted 
on. Protect from the weather, and cut away all other branches from 
the common Baer.”* 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


* ‘ Our Tropical PosseBSions in Malayan India,’ by J. Cameron, Appdx, i. 
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Zizyphua Jujuba. 

Bdber^Narikelee Kool, 

A small, very thorny tree ; native of India; blossoms in the rains 
and ripens its fruit at the beginning of the cold season. 

The fruit, which is usually borne upon the tree in unbounded pro- 
fusion, is perfectly round, of the size of a very large Cherry, smooth, 
shining, and of a tawny yellow colour ; rather acid in flavour, and 
not altogether unlike a Siberian Crab-Apple. It affords a very nice 
dish cooked with sugar. 

The tree of this likewise is of extraordinarily rapid growth ; cut 
down to the ground after fruiting it will spring up again to the height 
of fifteen feet, and be covered with an amazing crop of fruit the 
following season. 

Propagated from seed, and requires no care bestowed on its culti- 
vation. 

Not cultivated on the hills, except in the south, where the fruit is 
comparatively poor. 

Hovenia dulcis, 

A large tree ; native of China, Japan, and the hills of Northern 
India. 

Don and Dr, Lindley state that the peduncles of the fruit become 
extremely enlarged and succulent, subcylindrical, smooth, and an 
inch long; contain a sweet red pulp, having in flavour much the 
resemblance of a ripe Pear, and are in much esteem in China. 

The tree has been a great many years in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; but never, that I can learn, has produced anything there 
fit to be eaten in the way of fruit. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Not cultivated in gardens on the hills, although common enough 
as a jungle tree. 

MELIACE^. 

Lansium domesticum. 

LANGSAT OB LANSEH. 

Native of Java and of the Moluccas. 

Mr. Low in his work on Borneo describes the fruit of this tree as 
“pulpy, aromatic, and delicate, produced in bunches from the stem 
and branches of the tree.” And Dr. Ward says of it : “This delight- 
ful fruit is the produce of a large tree. It grows in clusters ; each is 
about the size of a cricket-bAlL The brownish thin skin being broken 
(Jisplays the pulp in six cloves of a pleasantly acid taste, enclosing a 

F,G 18 
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greenish kiflney-shaped seed. Ifc is by many reckoned the finest fruit 
in the Peninsula. The month of July is the season at Malacca in 
which it is had in greatest perfection.” * Dr. Voigt mentions the 
plant as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but doubts whether 
it has ever flowered. I understood from the malees that two trees 
were growing there in Dr. Wallich*s time which bore fruit abundantly, 
but that they died long since. Dr. G. King, writing in 1888, says: 
<*It is in good health, but does not flower.” 

R U T A C B 
Triphasia trifoliata. 

Cheena Narunga. 

A small, unpretending thorny shrub, native of China ; bears small 
white fragrant flowers. The fruit, which is spoken highly of by some 
authors, both in respect of its flavour and its excellence for preserving, 
is about the size of a large Black Currant. It encloses a stone which 
fills nearly the whole of the centre, leaving room fora small quantity 
of juicy pulp of an agreeable aniseed-like flavour. It can, notwith- 
standing, be hardly regarded as better than a mere berry. The plant, 
which is almost constantly bearing, produces its crop principally in 
February, when the bright red fruit gives it rather a pretty appear- 
ance. It may be propagated either by seed or by cuttings put down 
in February. 

May be grown on the hills in a green house. 

Cookia punctata. 

WAMPEE. 

A small tree, native of China; rises to about twent}’^ feet in height; 
is of rather handsome growth, with fine luxuriant foliage ; blossoms in 
the early part of April with small dense bunches of whitish sweet- 
scented flowers, and ripens its fruit in J une. The fruit is borne in 
clusters, and when ripe resembles a diminutive Lemon, being about 
the size of an acorn, with a rough orange-like rind. It contains three 
large seeds, which nearly fill the interior. The small quantity of 
juicy pulp between the se^s and the rind is of an aniseed-like flavour. 
In the vacinity of Calcutta, where the tree is not uncommon, the fruit 
can hardly be considered better than a poor unserviceable berry. 
Possibly in China, and in other localities more congenial to it, a more 
palatable fruit may be produced. 

A variety, however, is met with, I understand, in some gardens 
in Bengal, but not common, which bears a fruit of quite a dark colour 
and of much superior quality to the green kind. 

♦ ‘ Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India,’ by J. Cameron, Appdx. i. 
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Plants may be propagated from seed or by cuttings put down in 
the rains? They grow well in all parts of India. 

Cannot be cultivated on* the hills. 

Feronia elephantum. 

WOOD-APPLE — ELEPU ANT-A PPLE. 

Kaitha — Kuth-hel. 

A common jungle tree of this country. The fruit is round, of a 
pale green colour, and about the size of a cricket-ball. When the hard 
shelMike rind is cracked, the interior is found full of a brown, soft, 
mealy kind of substance, rather acrid, having a strong smell of rancid 
butter, and by no means palatable. It ripens in October. Dr. Wight 
says : “ The pulp of the fruit affords a very pleasant jelly, so closely 
resembling black currant jelly, as to be only distinguished by a trifling 
degree of astringency ” The jelly, however, I have prepared from it 
appeared to me to possess rather the flavour of Apple, with a sharp 
cider taste, and to be such as iz is not likely would be approved of by 
many. 

The tree may be propagated by seed or by cuttings put down in the 
rains, but it is not entitled to a place in the garden. 

Not grown on the hills. 


.^gle Marmelos. 

DAEL-PRUIT — BENGAL (QUINCE. 

BrI-phuf. 

A small tree, much covered with sharp spines, native of this coun- 
try, and common in most parts of India. 

The fruit varies much as to size. The largest are sometimes seen 
bigger than a man’s head, while those of tlie ordinaiy size are not 
much larger than a cricket-ball ; the very large ones, however, are con- 
sidered of not nearly so good a quality as those of a more moderate 
size. The rind consists of a thin, pale green shell, which it requires 
considerable force to crack. The interior contains a soft, yellow sub- 
stance of peas-pudding-like consistency, intermingled with a limpid 
kind of slime, of a very fragrant scent, and of a flavour very agreeable 
to those accustomed to it. The high reputation it bears for its medi- 
cinal properties induces many to partake of ^^t, and those who do so 
usually become remarkably fond of it. It is in season principally 
during the months of January and February in Bengal and a month 
later in Upper India. 
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The tree may be propagated either by layers or by seed put down 
duiing the rains. 1 am not aware that any trouble is ever taken to 
improve it by cultivation. 

Not grown on the hills. 

Citrus Aurantium 

ORANGE. 

Kumla Neehoo. 

Narungee^Sungt lira . 

The Orange is a native of India, and grows in nearly all parts of 
the country except in Lower Bengal, within a region about one or two 
hundred miles from Calcutta. Even as high as Purneah, I understand, 
though the tree bears fruit, it never ripens it 

In Europe tlie varieties of Orange are numerous, but in India there 
do not appear to be more than three or four varieties in ordinary 
cultivation. 

1. The Sylhet Orange: a round, plump, thin-skinned fruit, 
answering very much to the description of that so common in Eng- 
land, and known as the China Orange. This fruit is brought down 
during the cold months in great abundance to tlie Calcutta market 
from Sylhet, to the hills in which locality its growth seems in a great 
measure confined. 

2. An ill-shapen fruit, with a thick, deep-coloured rind much lar- 
ger than the pulp can fill out, in this respect resembling the Mandarin 
Orange as well as in its scent and flavour, but differing from it in form, 
and in being of nearly four times the size. This is the variety culti- 
vated almost exclusively in the Upper Provinces and in the Deccan 
of India. 

3. A small Orange, not larger than a plum, and bearing to other 
kinds much about the same relation that a Crab does to an Apple. The 
tree however, in full bearing is a very pretty object, and the fruit, 
though fit for little else, makes an excellent preserve. 

4. A kind much resembling the Sweet Lime : an insipid and worth 
less fruit. 

The Seville Orange : 0. vulgaris. Mr. W. Stalkart has this 
variety in this garden at Gooseree, where he tells me it bears fruit 
abtindantly. This kind, from which in Europe the finest marmalade 
is made, appears to be only one that does thrive and bear fruit 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

According to General Jenkins, “the Oranges of Sylhet grow from 
the foot of the mid region of the Khftssya Hills. The ground is rocky 
d^ie of limestone and sandstone. TJie best Oranges are said to be 
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the produce of the upper ^jfroves— a thin-skinned and so very delicate 
Orange, that- it ought to be procured in the vicinity. There are as 
good Oranges to be had in several parts of Assam.” * The General, 
moreover, says : “ At Nagpore Oranges blossom in February and 
March, and ripen their fruit in June and July. They blossom again in 
the end of J uly and August, for the cold weather crop, which lasts till 
March. The Nagpore Sungturas are undoubtedly the finest Oranges 
in India. They are of two colours, orange and dark -green ; both thin 
and loose-skinned, and of great size and exquisite fiavour.”t 

In reply to my inquiry on the subject of these Oranges Mr. A. Ross, 
formerly Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Central 
Provinces, kindly favoured me with the following communication . — 

“The Nagpore gardens are still famous for their Oranges. I have 
been over most parts of India, and never saw finer. The trees under 
very favourable circumstances attain a height of twenty to twenty-five 
feet, covering a space of the same diameter, and are prolific bearers 
the branches having fre(|uently to be ])ropped up to prevent their 
breaking down with the weight of the fruit which clusters on them as 
if piled in a basket. They are propagated both by budding and graft- 
ing-by-approach. The former method is preferred. Both sour and 
sweet lime stocks are employed. The plant bears fruit in the third 
year. After the rains are well over, in October, the roots are opened 
out foi* a space of about four feet in diamete** and nine inches or a foot 
deep; all their fibres are removed, and .after about a fortnight’s ex- 
posure, the holes are filled in with well-decayed cow-shed manure or 
night-soil 

“ The great enemy of Orange cultivation is a grub which attacks the 
tree when five or six years old. It perforates the stem, where the 
branches divide, and working up through tlieir cores, causes them to 
witlier, as if by blight. Native gardeners make a great secret of the 
remedy for this pestilence ; but it is nothing more than pouring into 
tlie orifice made by the insect a small (juantity of Asafcetida and 
Buckli (orris-root) boiled in oil, which has the effect of bringing the 
insect to the surface, when it can be picked out by a thorn or pin. 

“ The Oranges are not of two colours, but you have been correctly 
informed that tliere are two crops. The blossoms of the first crop 
{Amhep,<tbar^ from their coming in with Mango blossoms) appear in 
February, and the fruit ripens in November, lasting on the trees till 
January. The tree flowers again in the beginning of July {Mirigbar^ 
from the setting in of the rainy season), and the fruit ripens fully in 
March and April. The Oranges of this second crop are the sweetest, 
and coming in at the beginning of the hot weather, they are in great 


• MS. 


t Ibid. 
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demand, and are plucked early in March, and even in February, while 
the rind is yet green. Hence the impression that the fruit is of two 
colours. 

‘‘ The Nagpore Oranges were introduced by Raja Raghojee TI from 
Aurungabad and a place called Seethakolee. The Aurungabad stock 
is distinguished by a peculiar formation of the fruit at the peduncle, 
where it rises in the form of a nipple, having a marked depression all 
around. The Heethakolee Orange is quite round. Both descriptions 
are of two distinct kinds, the S'tinlhura^ or thin, smooth, and 

close-rinded ; and the Koomla, or thick, rough, and loose-rinded. 
The latter are the largest, being sometimes as much as five inches 
diameter. 

“ T believe that the double crop is owing to a peculiarity in the 
Nagpore Orange. It has retained that peculiarity when removed 
elsewhere ; though, in the very limited number of instances in which it 
has been removed, the fruit has been found to deteriorate. 

“I was recently dow n at Bombay, where I found in a Parsee nur- 
seryman’s garden a description of Orange that I had never seen before. 
It is in colour and appearance very like a Sweet Lime — quite as juicy, 
but slightly acid, and fully as large as our largest Oranges , indeed 
it looked like a young Puraelo ! The Parsee said he had a sour variety 
of this Orange ; but this is a fruit not uncommon here, known as the 
Jumhatvpe Leemoo, It is exceedingly sour, but nob distinguishable from 
the Seethakolee Koomla Orange except by the taste.” 

Mr. L. Berkely likewise states* '‘There is a variety of Orange grown 
at Delhi which fruits twice a year ; it is called Doomrajpp^ and is so 
much valuect that plants are very difficult to obtain.”* LTpon this 
Mr. Ross observes that he does not remember seeing the Doomrajee 
Oranges at Delhi later than March. 

Some years ago Orange-trees of as many as six kinds w*ero intro- 
duced at Goojranwalla in the Punjab, where they throve well and bore 
abundantly. They were, 1 — The Tangerine, the small liattish variety so 
called in the fruiterers’ shops in Ijondon, sometimes quite diminutive, 
of a fine perfume, occasionally mistaken for, but quite distinct from, 
the Mandarim ; 2, St. Michael ; 3, Small Blood ; 4, Large Blood ; 5, 
Large Oval ; 6, Large White. These trees, procured originally 
at great expense by Colonel Clarke, appear to have been much 
neglected ; and no means have been taken to propagate them. By 
a late account given of them by Mr. Brandreth, in the Blood kinda 
the blood colour is gradually dying out, owing, he considers, to want 
of due culture.! 


• ‘ Proceedings of the Agri -Hort. Society of the Punjab.’ 
t ‘ Proceedings of the Agri.-Hort Society of the Punjab,’ June. 1866, p. xxvi. 
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Oranges of two orthree kinds alsohave been introduced from Malta 
by Dr. Bona via at Lucknow, where they have been propagated and 
distributed freely. 

It does not seem that even in Europe Oranges are subjected, like 
other fruit-trees, to a regular course of pruning, but are left pretty 
much to themselves ; and such is invariably the case in this country. 
No tree makes wood more freely after severe cutting in than does the 
Orange. Hence it may be early trained into any desired form without 
much interfering with its productiveness ; seeing likewise that it bears 
its tlowers upon wood of one year old and upon the new shoots. 

In Europe the application of manure to Orange-trees is considered 
indispensable to keep up their fertility ; and refuse of every description 
that can be turned to account for the purpose, according as it is avail* 
able, is made use of. Hence it may be said to feed strongly. Dr. 
Bonavia recommends “ each tree should have a good top-dressing of 
rotten night-soil every rainy season.’^ 

It may be useful to note here that the entire Citron order thrives 
best in a soil abounding with lime. Therefore, after the annual prun- 
ing in January, any kind of old mortar or lime rubbish applied to the 
roots will be found very beneficial. In fact, the more lime rubbish there 
is in the soil, the better will the fruit be. Copious watering is essential 
during the months of March, April, and May. 

“All the Orange tribe,” it is stated, “may be easily propagated 
by cuttings or by layers ; but they rarely make satisfactory plants. 
The usual and far better way is to graft a bud upon seedlings of the 
Lemon raised for the purpose. The seeds germinate in about a fort- 
night, and the plants will be ready for grafting upon in the course of 
the same year.”* 

Dr. Bonavia considers best for stocks seedlings of the common coun- 
try sour Orange, when about a year old ; and mentions February and 
March as by far the most favourable time for the operation of bud- 
ding, t The sweet Lime is largely used by the malees of Delhi for 
budding upon. I have found Oranges budded on this stock sweeter 
and better flavoured than those budded on the sour Lime. The seed 
should be sown in February. 

The Orange cannot ordinarily be successfully cultivated on the 
hills, except in Southern India, where it is a hill product. A widel}*' 
cultivated variety, possibly acclimatised from Maltese stock, is the 
Coorg “ loose jacket,” which finds its way down to the interior and 
sea-coast towns in considerable quantity. 


* ‘ Le Bon Jardinier’ pour 1866, p. 378. 

f ‘Journal of Agri.-Hort. Society,* vol. xiv, p. 199, where see an excellent 
practical paper upon the cultivation of Malta Oranges. 
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Oitrus decumana. 

PUMELO — POMPOLEON — POMPELMOSE. 

Batdvee Neeboo — Chukotura, 

This fruit grows to perfection in some parts of Lower Bengal and 
in Upper India. 

The fruit grown in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood that 
I have tasted has been mostly tough and dry, and poor in flavour, but 
that from some of the gardens about Chinsurah and Hooghly has been 
pulpy and full of juice of the most agreeable flavour. The fruit is, 
however, often condemned when the fault lies in its having been 
gathered too soon. It is the better for being left as long as possible 
on the tree. It is in season from August to October in Lower Bengal, 
and from October to December in Upper India. 

Dr. Macfadyen in his ‘Flora of Jamaica’ describes two varieties 

“Maliformis: of which the fruit is globose, with the pulp of 
a pale pink colour, approaching to a very light yellow. 

“ jPy riformis : of this the fruit is more or less Pear-shaped, and 
the pulp of a crimson colour more or less intense. This variety is the 
most esteemed, being sweet and juicy, and having only in a slight and 
palatable degree the acidity which abounds in the first.” 

We have both varieties, that with red pulp and that with pale yel- 
low, equally common here. But no such distinction exists between 
them as Dr. Macfadyen has above indicated, either as regards the form 
or merit of the fruits. The Pear-shaped form, which some fruits take, 
seems merely an accident of grow'th, both that and the globose form 
being often found at the same time upon the same trees of either 
variety. The fruit has also been distinguished as — 

1. PoMPOLEONS or PuMELOS, when of the largest size. 

2. Shaddocks, those of intermediate size ; after the name of 
Captain Shaddock, who first introduced them into Europe from China. 

3. Forbidden-fruit, when somewhat larger in size than the 
largest Orange, with pulp of the colour of that of a Lemon, and rather 
acid. This variety, often seen in the fruiterers* shops in England, I 
have never met with in India. They call this, however, Pumelo, giving 
the name of Shaddock indiscriminately to the two first kinds. 

Amoy Pumelo is the name of a variety sent in the year 1851 from 
China by Mr. Fortune to the Agri-Horticultural Society, and described 
by him as “the finest fruit of the kind in China.” 

Canton Pumelo is the name of another variety sent also aViout 
the same time by Mr. Fortune. Neither of these two varieties have 


Vol. 1, p. 181. 
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fruited, but remain in an unthriving condition, as though the climate 
did not suit them. 

Its cultivation is simple. Dig a hole 3 feet deep and 3 feet in 
diameter, and fill up with cow-dung manure, old lime or mortar rub- 
bish, and ordinary garden loam, in equal proportions, and plant the 
tree. When the fruit is setting in March, and for the next two months, 
it needs copious watering. If these instructions are attended to, the 
fruit will be very delicious. The opening of the roots in January 
and afterwards covering them with a rich soil would l>e as bene- 
ficial to this as it is to all other fruit-trees. A dressing of salt to the 
roots of the trees I ha\e been told by a friend, who tried it upon 
several in his garden, has a surprising effect in improving the quality 
of the fruit, rendering it tender as an C>range, and all but bursting 
with juice. 

Plants are usually propagated by gootces, or by layers made in 
pots supported on high among the branches by a bamboo scaffolding. 
Plants raised from seed sown in February make equally good plants, 
tliough they take longer to come into bearing. It can also be propa- 
gated by budding in February and March on the common ‘‘Khutta,” 
or sour Lemon. 

Any tree had better be spared from the garden than the Pumelo. 
Its fine foliage, the large and fragrant flowers it bears in February, and 
the noble fruit hanging from its boughs long afterwards, render it a 
truly ornamental object. 

The plant cannot be cultivated on Ihe hills except under shelter 
of a glass house. 


Citrus Japonica. 

KUMQUAT— OTAHEITE ORANGE. 

A small tree, native of China, of recent indroduction into India. 
The fruit resembles a diminutive Orange, about the size of a Lichee, 
and is produced in great profusion during tlie cold months, rendering 
the tree upon wliicli it is borne an exceedingly ornamental object to 
the garden. A very fine pi’eserve is made from it by the Chinese. It 
may be propagated by layers or seed. But Mr. Fortune observes, 
“in order to succeed with it as well as the Chinese do, one little fact 
should be kept in view, viz , that all the plants of the Orange tribe 
which bear fruit in a small state are grafted. It should be cultivated 
the same as the Orange. 

Not grown on the hills. 


* • Tea Districts,’ p. 122. 
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Citrus aoida. 

LIME. 

Khutta Neeboo, 

Of the Lime there are several varieties, but it is hardly worth while> 
especially where the Lemon is also cultivated, to allow room for more 
than two or three of them in the garden. The trees are the least 
ornamental, and the flowers the meanest and least possessed of scent 
of any of the Citrus genus. 

1. Pdtee : a small round fruit, esteemed by the natives highest 
of any. 

2. Kdghuzee • of the size and form of a hen’s egg ; ripens of a pale 
lemon colour, the one perhaps in most general cultivation of all. 

3. Gora: a small oval fruit, much cultivated. 

4. Cheenee Gora • a sub-variety of the previous one, and reckoned 
superior to it ; of the size of a large Orange, thin-skinned and fine- 
flavoured. 

5. Kamnrcdee : a large handsome fruit, of pale lemon colour, and 
of about the size of a Cocoanut. 

Besides the above, Dr. Voigt describes the following three, with the 
merits of which I am unacquainted : — 

6. Ruiigpore : a round, smooth-skinned fruit. 

7. Taha * a large, globose, spongy-skinned fruit. 

8. Arabian • a large thick-skinned sort. 

9. A very pretty variety, growing in Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul’s 
garden at Hooghly, bears perfectly round Lemon-coloured fruits, in 
size little larger than a marble. 

10. A variety in the same garden bearing fruit of the form of a 
Nutmeg, and but little larger. These two varieties I understood were 
introduced originally by Mr. F. Pereira from China. 

The Lime is easily propagated by layers or by sowing the pips. 
Varieties, such as the two last, are perhaps best budded or grafted on 
stocks of some kind of stronger habit. 


Citrus limetta. 

SWEET LIME. 

Meeta Neehoo. 


The fruit of the Sweet Lime is of the form and size of a moderate- 
sized Orange, with very smooth, pale-green rind. It has scarcely any 
flavour perceptible besides that of sweetness, but being in season 
during the hot months of August and September, when Oranges are 
l^t procurable, it is found very refreshing and agreeable. 
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Young plants are raised from sowing the pips, or those that come 
into bearing earlier by layering. It is used largely by the malees of 
Delhi for budding the Orange upon. 

Citrus limonum. 

LEMON; 

Koriia Keehoo. 

The varieties of Lemon grown for distiibution in the Gardens of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society are : — 

1. The common Spanish so much used in England. This is not 
altogether similar in shape to the European fruit. The tree is very 
valuable for being in constant hearing all the year through. 

2. Burton^ H peculiar for the large beak with which the fruit 
terminates. 

3. The (so-called) large Lemon. 

4. The Ningpo plants and seeds of this were sent in the year 
1854 by Mr. Fortune from China, with the following remarks: *~ 

“ 1 draw your attention more particularly to the Ningpo Lemon, 
a fruit which is much esteemed by the Chinese on account of its 
fragrance. In the autumn, when this fruit ripens, it is met with in 
all the houses of the rich. An ornamental plate of old China, on 
a stand, is filled witli the fruit piled one above another, and placed 
upon a table in the hall or reception room; here it remains for several 
"^eeks, and diffuses a delicious perfume throughout the house.” 

The plants sent by Mr. Fortune do not appear to have fruited satis- 
factorily since they have been introduced. 

Plants of all varieties of the Lemon may be raised from pips or by 
layering. 

Citrus medica. 

CITRON. 

Beg-Poora, 

The fruit of this tree is well known for its great size, as well as for 
its dense spongy rind, from the external portion of which such excel- 
lent preserve or marmalade is made; the leaves are peculiar in not 
having, like most of the Citrus genus, winged footstalks. There are 
three well-distinguished varieties met with in this country, and pos- 
sibly there may be more that I am unacquainted with. The fruits all 
terminate in a blunt-pointed beak. 

1. The Common Citron, of the size of an ostrich egg, or somewhat 
larger, much knobbed and war ted. 


♦ ‘Agri-Hort. Soc. Journal,’ ix. 100. 
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2. A Citron of enormous size, full a foot or more long. This seem- 
ingly is the kind known in Europe as the Poncire. 

3. The fingered Citron, a curious fruit, resembling a man^s hand 
with the fingers bent up with cramp; not uncommon in the North- 
West Provinces, but I have not seen it near Calcutta. It has been 
stated that the rind of this variety is very fragrant, and that the 
Chinese place it on dishes in their apartments to perfume the air. 
1 perceived no very powerful fragrance in the fruits I used to gather 
from my garden in Ferozepore. 

The Citron is usuall37- propagated by seed and layering. 

In Assam a curious plan is adopted to bring the Citron to perfec- 
tion. When the fruit is as 3^et but small, the branch that bears it is 
bent down, so that the fruit may be lowered into a large earthen 
vessel with narrow aperture, sunk for the purpose in the ground. 
The fruit which, the natives say, if left in its natural position on the 
tree would never become large, confined in that situation grows to a 
prodigious size, and completely fills the vessel. When extracted from 
the vessel, which of course must needs then be broken, it diffuses a 
wondrous perfume. 


GERANIACE.^. 

Averrhoa carambola. 

Kumrnnpa . 

A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in most parts of India; 
grows to the height of from fourteen to twenty feet ; very beautiful 
and ornamental for its foliage alone, but especially so when in full 
blossom, with the crowded clusters of its small pale, rose-coloured, 
ribes-like flowers. I>r. Bruce states that its lea\es are sensitive, and 
even its brandies. 

The fruit is remarkably hand.some, of the size of a Lemon, deeply 
ribbed or winged ; when perfectly ripe semi-transparent and of a fine 
rich amber colour. Previous to becoming quite ripe it possesses a 
flavour somewhat between that of Sorrel and a green Gooseberry. 
When well ripened it has a \ery strong and agreeable scent, as nearly 
as possible like that of the Quince, as well as a very fine and peculiar 
flavour. It has, however, even then a degree of acidity which renders 
it hardly fit to be eaten raw. It does not bear cooking well, as it then 
becomes tough and horny ; but when the tough part of the fruit is 
removed, the pulp affords a very delicious jelly. The fruit ripens 
towards the end of September, at which time the tree comes again 
into full blossom, and produces a second crop of fruit in January. It 
is propagated from seed. 
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Cheenee Kumrun^, 

A variety of the above ; bears a fruit smaller by about half, when 
ripe of a deep-green colour, and not nearly so handsome ; without the 
acidity of the ordinary kind, but also entirely without its fine flavour. 
This is always propagated by grafting upon stocks of the other. 

Neither of the above can be cultivated on the hills, except in the 
south, where they succeed up to 5,000 feet. 

Av^errhoa Bilimbi. 

BLIMBING — CUCUMBER TREE. 

Bilimhpe. 

A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in the Deccan, but not 
often met with in Bengal. It has rather a stout trunk, and grows to 
about thirty feet in height. It comes into blossom about the middle 
of February, with pretty ribes-like bunches of flowers, and continues 
to blossom and bear fruit till the cold weather. The fruit is of the 
form and size of a Gherkin, with a smooth, thin, pale-green, translu- 
cent rind, like that of the White Grape. When ripe it is as soft as 
butter, and has somewhat of the flavour of an unripe Gooseberry, too 
acid to be eaten, except when cooked or pickled. When laid by a short 
time it acquires the scent of Strawberries, without, liovvcver, possessing 
in the slightest degree their flavour. It makes a very agreeable preserve. 
The way in which the fruit is borne on the tree is very singular, hanging 
merely by slight thread-like footstalks, in clusters of eiglit or ten from, 
the oldest branches, but principally from the trunk itself. 

In the square within the cloisters of the llomau Catholic Church at 
Bandel, near Hooghly, is a row of remarkably line trees. Propagated 
easily from seed sown in J uly ; but the young seedlings are very 
delicate, and in the locality of Calcutta, unless kept in some warm 
sheltered place during the first two or three cold seasons, are all but 
sure to perish. 

Cannot be grown on the hills of Northern India. 

MALPIGHIACE^. 

Malpighia glabra. 

BARBADOES CHERRY. 

Sir R. Sohomburgk says : — 

“ The frpit is much used in Barbadoes in preserves and tarts, and 
there is something in the taste that reminds one rather of the Raspberry 
than of the Cherry It bears eatable fruit, in appearance and 
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ize resembling Mayduke Cherries, but, though juicy and sweet, in every 
respect inferior to M urens * the fruit of this may be likened to com- 
mon wild Cherries of our plantations.*’* 

Both the above species are very common in the gardens about Cal- 
cutta, thriving well and forming very handsome flowering shrubs. M. 
glabra bears in the cold season a few scattered bright-red fruits some- 
what like Mayduke Cherries it is true, but very small ones. Such as I 
have eaten I have found to be mere worthless berries, pithy, tasteless, 
and juiceless. 

Propagated by cuttings put down in October. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills except as an ornamental shrub in 
the glass-house. 

TILIACE^. 

Grewia Asiatica. 

Phulsa. 

A coarse looking, unattractive shrub, somewhat resembling the 
Hazel in foliage , native of India, and common in all parts of the 
country. 

The fruit is a berry about the size of a Pea, with a stone in the 
centre, sour and uneatable, but a sherbet is made from it considered 
agreeable by some. The fruit is produced during the hot months. It 
needs no particular cultivation, and is easily propagated. Cutting and 
seeds put down in the rains. 

• Grewia sapida. 

This also, like the last, produces during the hot season its crop 
of berries, sometimes used for making sherbet. 

Neither of the above can be cultivated on the hills. 


STERCULIACE^. 

Adansonia dlgitata. 


BAOBAB — MONKEY BREAD. 


as 


Bilaetee Imlee, 


flavf Senegal, its native locality, this grows to become one of the 
.rgest trees in existence ; but the trunk, even in small trees, has an 
gouty appearance, suggestive of its bulkiness being rather 
rem^ result of disease than of natural healthy growth, 
towaia 


into full F. 
is propagate^ 


• Paxton’s “Flower Garden,” ii, 18 . 
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The fruit is of about the size and form of an ostrich egg, with a 
rind similar in texture and colour to that of a tamarind pod. An 
agreeable sherbet is said to be made from it, which indeed seems the 
principal purpose for which it is used. 

There are two or three large trees in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but the fruit they bear is small and indifferent, no larger 
than a hen's egg. The village of Nilcha, near the celebrated old city 
of Mandoo, in the Deccan, is famous for the number of trees that grow 
there. They are rarely met with in other localities on this side 
of India. 


Durio zibethinus. 

DURIAN — CIVET-CAT FRUIT. 

A large forest-tree, growing to the height of eighty feet, is a 
native of Malay and thrives well in Burmah and the Straits. 

The fruit is about the size of a man's head, within which is the 
seed, with its edible enveloping pulp, of about the size of a hen's egg. 
The pulp is pure white, resembling blanc-mange, and as delicious in 
taste as the finest cream. The hulk of the fruit, however, in which this 
creamy pulp is enclosed is intolerably offensive, having the 'smell of 
putrid animal substance, or rotten onions. The seeds, when roasted, 
are said to have the flavour of Chestnuts. 

Plants have repeatedly been introduced into the gardens about 
Calcutta, but they have never risen to more than about three feet in 
height, when they have uniformly died off, the climate of that latitude 
being quite unsuited to them. In his annual report for 1900-1901, 
Mr. R. L Proudlock, Curator Government Botanical Gardens, Ootaca- 
inund, writes as follows : — “The Durian plants raised from seed 
received on the 26th August 1898, from tae Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, are doing well, the best being 6' 10* in height when 
measured on the 22nd March 1901." 

The result quoted above is in the Experimental Garden at Bur- 
liyar which is situated near the soutli eastern base of the Nilgiri moun- 
tains, at an elevation of 2,500 feet. The mangosteen and litchi fruits 
have succeeded better in this garden than in any other part of India. 

Sterculia Balangbas. 

CHINA CHESTNUT. 

This tree is a native of India and produces seeds which Dr. Rox- 
burgh states, when roasted are nearly as palatable as Chestnuts. In 
Dr. Roxburgh's time trees of large size were in existence in the 
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Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but these have been removed, and only 
small plants are now to be met with there. 

Propagated by seed sown in October. 

MALVACE.^. 

Hibiscus sabdarifTa. 

ROSELLE — INDIAJf SORREL. 

Putiva — 3£e8ta. 

An annual, native of the West Indies, but now cultivated in 
most gardens in India. 

The part of the plant made use of is not the fruit itself, but the 
large thick succulent sepals which envelop it. Of these most delicious 
puddings and tarts are made as well as a remarkably fine jelly, hardly 
to be distinguished from that of the Red Currant, for which in every 
respect it forms an excellent substiuute. 

There are two kinds, the red and white, much the same except 
that the white seems a trifling degree less acid. 

The .seeds are sown about the end of May, and the plants are put 
out in the ground at the distance of four feet from each other. It 
grows to the height of three or four feet, and bears a large handsome 
yellow flower, with a dark crimson eye. The gathering for use may 
be made in November or December in Bengal, but it must be some- 
what earlier in the Upper Provinces, before the plants are destroyed 
by the cold. 

It seems to thrive best in the damp climate of Lower India. In 
Ferozepore I found the full-grown plants very apt to perish before 
coming into bearing. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 

GUTTIFER^. 

Mammea Americana. 

MAMMEB-APPLE. 

A large timber-tree, native of the West Indies. 

The fruit Dr. Lindley mentions as “ the wild Apricot of South 
America, said to rival the Mangosteen.” It is described as “ Yellow, 
not unlike, either in shape or size, one of the largest russet Apples. 
The outer rind, which easily peals off, is thick and leathery ; beneath 
4kis is a eecopd very delicate cpat, which adheres closely to the pulp, 
Und should' bn carefully' rnnaoved before eating the fruit, as it leaves a 
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bitter taste in the mouth. The seeds, of which there are two or three 
in the centre, are resinous and very bitter ; but the pulp under the 
skin, which, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resembling that of the 
finest Apricot, and of considerable consistency, is very fragrant, and 
has a delicious but very peculiar fiavour. It is eaten either raw and 
alone, or crut into slices with wine and sugar, or preserved in syrup.” 

Dr. Macfadyen describes it as “ of a sweetish aromatic taste, 
bearing a rcserablace to that of a Carrot.” 

It was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens very many 
years ago, where it now, Dr. . King, the Superintendent, tells me, 
grows well, and yields a plentiful crop of fruit annually,” 

Garcinia Mangostana. 

MANGOSTEEN. 

The Mangosteen is a native of the Malay Islands, 

The fruit is held in the very highest estimation. Don declares it 
to be “ in flavour the most delicious fruit in the world, partaking of 
the Strawberry and the Grape.” It is said that to taste the fruit in 
perfection it must be eaten as it is gathered from the tree. The 
specimens brought occasionally to Calcutta from the Straits are of the 
size of a middling-sized Apple, perfectly smooth, with a dense rind, 
which, when removed, the centre is found to consist of a soft, white, 
pellucid, most agreeable pulp. But these convey hardly a notion of 
the fine flavour of the fruit when gathered fresh. The cultivation of 
the Mangosteen, in the open air at least, as high north as any part of 
Bengal seems now pretty well decided to be impracticable. Plants 
have been repeatedly introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, but 
have never been known to yield fruit. Mr. R. Solano, notwithstand- 
ing, assured me that he had in his garden at Shahabad three trees, 
about six feet high, and that one of these had borne fruit two years 
in succession. 

Propagated by gootee. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills in the north, but succeeds at 
2,500 ft. in the south. 

Delicious fruit is produced in the Burliyar Experimental Garden 
near the south-eastern base of the Nilgiri range. 

Garcinia Oowa. 

, COWA — COWA-MANGOSTEEN. 

A very handsome tree, with fine luxuriant foliage of large laurel- 
formed leaves j native of Southern India. 

r, a 


19 
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The f rait ripens at the beginning of J une, and is of the size and 
form of a small Orange, ribbed, and of a russet-apricot colour ; and 
were it not a trifling degree too acid, would be accounted most delicious. 
It makes, however, a remarkably fine preserve. 

Plants are raised easily by sowing the fibre-covered stones with 
which the centre of the fruit abounds. 

Cannot be cultivated on the northern hills. 

Xanthoohymus pictorius. 

Toomul^ 

A fine handsome tree from thirty to forty feet high, native of 
this country ; bears in April rather large white flowers. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome and luring, of the size and 
form of an Orange, but with surface perfectly smooth like that of a 
Plum, and of a bright yellow colour. If it were possible by cultivation 
to subdue its intolerable acidity, it would rank in merit, I consider, 
with any fruit grown. Don says, “ it is not inferior to many Apples;’^ 
but I see no point of similarity in it to suggest such a comparison. 
The greatest degree of acidity resides in the thick fleshy rind. The 
pulpy part in which the seeds are enclosed is less acid, but very acid 
still ; indeed so much so as to put any one's teeth out of order for a 
day or two after having partaken of it. Underlying this intense 
acidity, however, is a fine flavour, resembling, as I think, that of the 
Apricot. The fruio begins to ripen about the middle of September, 
when, if nob protected, it is greedily devoured by flying foxes. Propa- 
gated by seed sown during the rains. 

I have endeavoured to make a preserve of it, thinking that the 
acidity might be so far overcome by cooking as to render it agreeable 
to the palate. But I found that the resinous property with which it 
abounded made it then quite unfit for eating. This is one of the 
prettiest evergreen trees in the Province of Coorg, where it occupies a 
range mostly between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. It grows into a perfect 
cone, and is strikingly effective and beautiful when in fruit. The latter 
is occasionally used in lieu of tamarind, but is considered bilious. 
It also ruins the teeth. Known in Coorg as Divarige and Vate-mara, 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the South of India, 
where it is a hill tree. 

Oalysaccion longifolium. 

(OCHROCARPUS LONGIPOLIUS. ) 

Woondee — Sur ingee — Soorgee^ 

, A small tree remarkable for its fine, handsome, dense, Laurel-like 
miigei said to be frequently met with in the Deccan of India, though 
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hardly known in Bengal, except by some two or three thriving speci- 
mens in the vicinity of Calcutta. 

The fruit is about the size of an acorn, to which also it is very 
similar in appearance. It encloses a large stone, between which and 
the rind is a soft pulpy juice of rosewater-like flavour, considered very 
agreeable by some. It is not, however, accounted an edible fruit. It 
ripens about the middle or end of May. 

Easily propagated by sowing the stones in J une and J uly. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the south. 

NYMPHiEACE^:. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 

LOTUS — SACRED OR EGYPTIAN BEAN. 

Kumvul. 

This beautiful Water-Lily is a common plant in the tanks of 
Bengal, as well as in other parts of India. It displays its handsome 
Pseony-like flowers during the hot and rainy seasons, and at the begin- 
ning of the cold season ripens its seeds in curious, drooping, cone- 
shaped capsules. 

Sir E. Tennent says : — 

“In China and some parts of India the black seeds of these 
plants, which are not unlike little acorns in shape, are served at table 
in place of Almonds, which they are said to resemble, but with a 
superior delicacy of flavour. I tasted the seeds in Ceylon and found 
them delicately flavoured, not unlike the kernel of the Pine cone of 
the Apennines. This has clearly no identity with the fruit which 
Herodotus describes as the food of Lotophagi of Egypt 

On this point Dr. Lindley states : — “ The Lote-Bush, which gave 
its name to the ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected for food by 
the Arabs of Barbary. It is the Zizyphus Lotus of the botanists.”! 

In their unripe state the nuts of the Sacred Bean are eaten raw, 
when to me they seem to have much of the flavour and crispness of 
Filberts. On ripening they become hard, and are then roasted before 
eaten. 

ANONACE^. 

Anona squamosa. 

CUSTARD-APPLE. 

A ta — Shureefa — Seeta-phuL 

A small tree ; “ no doubt,” Dr. Voigt observes, “ a native of tro- 
pical America, notwithstanding St. Hilaire’s reasonings, which would 


Tennent’a ‘ Ceylon,’ vol. i, p. 123. 


t ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ p. 582. 
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make it of Asiatic origin.” Dr. Anderson, in his recent catalogue, sets 
it down as a native of both tropical Asia and America. It* is most 
abundant in Bengal, and produces its rather large, greenish-yellow 
flowers about the middle of May. 

The fruit is of the size of the largest Apple ; and when thorougji- 
ly ripe difficult to raise without the tortoise-shell-like compartments of 
the rind bursting open, and the fruit dropping to pieces by its own 
weight. The custard-like substance of the interior has a most delicious 
and delicate flavour. Dr. Macfadyen, however, speaking of it as 
produced in the West Indies, says that he “ has never met with a 
European who was partial to it.”* This would seem to imply that the 
fruit produced in India, where it is so universally approved of, must be 
vastly superior to that grown in what has been assigned as its native 
locality. It is in season in this country during the greater part of the 
rains and cold months. The tree, when bearing, requires to be covered 
by a net, or the produce, before fit to be gathered, will almost be sure 
to be devoured by birds or squirrels. To efiect this more conveniently 
as well as to improve the bearing properties of the tree, a judicious 
system of pruning may with advantage be adopted. Or the fruit may 
be preserved by wrapping each one up severally, when about the size 
of a hen’s egg, in a piece of thin muslin. 

General Jenkins writes : “The fruit as brought to market are 
generally forced in straw, being gathered long before they are ripe, 
otherwise they would require netting. This tree grows in the highest 
perfection, in the most rocky, hot, and barren parts of the country, and 
spontaneously. The largest I remember to have seen were at Punnah, 
the most barren of sterile places. The tree grows out of crevices of 
rocks and old walls, and apparently wild.”t The finest fruits are 
grown in Cawnpore and that neighbourhood. 

Plants are propagated from seed, and are of very rapid growth, 
coming into bearing in two or three years’ time. A supply of old lime 
or mortar, and cow manure to their roots during the cold months is of 
great benefit to them. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 

Anona reticulata. 

bullock’s heart— sweet-sop. 

Nona — Bdm-phuL 

\ small tree, native of tropical Asia and America, and very com- 
^ndia. But it cannot be cultivated with success in the Punjab. 


* “ Flora of Jamaica,” p. 9. 
f General Jenkins* notes. 
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The fruit differs from the Custard-apple in having a perfectly 
smooth rind, and derives its name from the resemblance it bears to a 
bullock's heart. The interior is full of a thick, luscious, custard-like 
substance. It is not of so fine and delicate a flavour as the Custard- 
apple, but being*in season during the liot months, when Custard-apples 
are not to be had, it is accepted as a very agreeable fruit While 
ripening it requires to be protected from the depredations of birds 
and squirrels and bats, by a netting or by some other means. 

Plants are propagated from the pips sown during the rains, the 
cultivation being the same as for the Custard-apple. 

Cannot be grown on the hills, except in the south of India. 

Anona muricata. 

SOUR-SOP. 

Bildetee Nona. 

A small shrubby tree, native of the West Indies, with dark -green, 
ehining, laurel-like leaves of a pungent odour, something like that of 
the Black Currant, and a very ornamental object when bearing, in 
July, its fine large heart-shaped fruit The fruit Mr. Gosse describes 
as “ lusciously sweet, and of a delightful acidity ; often larger than a 
child’s head ; covered with flexible prickles ”* Grown in this country 
it by no means realises the above description, but is considered by 
most persons of so harsh and unpleasant a flavour as to be quite 
uneatable. 

This tree, by no means common in India, I found rather plentiful 
at Gowhatti in Assam, where it produces fruit as large iis a moderate- 
sized Jack. 

The fruit begins to ripen about the latter end of June, and is 
in season in July and August, retaining when ripe its dark-green 
colour. It is of the form of a bullock’s heart rather prolonged, and 
not unfrequently of a kidney-form, from the apex taking a curve 
upwards. The substance of the fruit amongst which the seeds are 
scattered is of a soft woolly pulp, intermixed with a juicy mucilage of 
a strong, rather vinous flavour, somewhat like that of the Pine-apple ; 
but it is wanting in sweetness, and has a certain degree of rankness 
that causes it to be disliked by most persons who have not acquired a 
taste for it. To most palates, however, it may be made agreeable by 
putting the pulp into ft tumbler, sweetening it with pounded loaf-sugar 
and pouring over it a glass of sherry. There is a considerable 
difference in the produce of different trees, some proving vastly 
euperior to others. 


^ Naturalist's Sojourn in Jamaioa,’ p, 46. 
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Plants are raised easily from the pips sown in July and August^ 
the cultivation being the same as fof Custard-apple. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 

Anona cberimolia. 

CHBRIMOYER. 

The fruit of the Cheriraoyer is described as **of the size and 
form of the Sour-sop, and of a light green colour, or as holding a 
middle place between the Sweet-sop and Custard-apple, being sub- 
squamous like the former, and reticulated like the latter.’’ 

It is a native of Peru. Mr Gosse states that the fruit is grown 
to perfection in J amaica, but only in certain mountainous localities. 

Mr. Markham says : — 

“ They have most of the other kinds of Anonas in India, but the 
Cherimoyer fruit, the most exquisite of all, has yet to be raised. 
He who has not tasted the Cherimoyer has yet to learn what fruit is.” 

‘‘The Pine-apple,' the Mangosteen, and the Cherimoyer,” says 
Dr. Seemann, “ are considered the finest frjiits in the world. I 
have tasted them in those localities in which they are supposed to 
attain their highest perfection — the Pine-apple in Guayaquil, the 
Mangosteen in the Indian Archipelago, and the Cherimoyer on the 
slopes of the Andes — and if I were called upon to act the part of a 
Paris, I would without hestitation assign the apple to the Cheriraoyer. 
Its taste, indeed, surpasses that of every other fruit, and Haenke 
was quite right when lie called it the masterpiece of nature.”* 

Dr. Lindley observes : — 

“ Fenell^ says, one European Pear or Plum is worth all the Cheri- 
moyers of Peru.” t 

Plants are to be met with in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society as well as in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where they were 
introduced a great many years ago, but their cultivation has been 
attended with no success. The tree does not even set flowers in 
Bengal. Dr, Jameson states also in bis Report that the Cherimoyer 
had been introduced into the Saharunpore Gardens, but had been 
found not to succeed there. Whence, perhaps, it may be fairly 
concluded there is little prospect of this fruit ever being produced 
in India, unless possibly upon some spot on the slopes of the 
Himalaya, or on the Nilgherries, where plants have recently been 
raised from the seeds imported by Mr. Markham. A hard, stiff soil, 
with lime suits it. It has recently, I believe, been cultivated with 
success at Bangalore, 


• * Travels in Peru end India,* p. 837, 

t ‘Transactions of the liondon Sort. Society,’ vol, v, p. 102. 
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There is one young tree not more than four feet in height. At 
Nandidroog there are several new species of Anona growing in the 
experimental garden, at an elevation of 4,500 feet. These are doing 
well and bearing fruit. The Cherimoyer would probably do equally 
well at this elevation throughout Southern India. 

Propagated from seed sown during the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated above 2,000 feet elevation, in the North, 

DILLENIACE^. 

Dillenia speciosa. 

Chulta. 

A tree of considerable size, native of India; bears a dense head of 
exceedingly handsome foliage, with large noble leaves, and produces 
in July great, beautiful, pure white fragrant flowers, succeeded by 
fruit, having as they hang upon the tree a resemblance to enormous 
green apples. These aie gathered for use about the middle of Sep- 
tember. The part made use of for the table is not the fruit itself, but 
the large thickened sepals of the calyx, by which it is firmly enclosed. 
Tasted raw these have the exact flavour of a very sour unripe Apple, 
and when cooked with sugar have also exactly the flavour of the same 
fruit cooked in the same way. The great objection to them is the 
large quantity of fibre they contain. They are very commonly mixed 
as an ingredient in curries, especially in those made with prawns, to 
which they impart a most agreeable flavour. 

Plants are propagated by seed sown in June and July. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 



FERNERY. 

If it is desired to have a house exclusively devoted to Ferns — 
and they are beautiful and numerous enough to deserve such a dis- 
tinction,— a structure precisely similar to the conservatory might be 
erected. Tlie design might be varied, so far as the shape, height, 
and size are concerned. The masonry wall running all round, the 
house need not be more than a foot wide and sufficiently high to admit 
of the wire netting being nailed on to it. 

Ferns all love moisture, and grow to perfection in an atmosphere 
at once humid and cool. In their natural state they are always to 
be found in grottoes, near springs of water, and shaded situations 
generally ; and to grow this lovely class of plants successfully, these 
natural conditions must be supplied artificially as near as possible. 
Therefore, in a house exclusively devoted to Ferns, one, two, or more 
reservoirs of water are absolutely necessary ; and if a fountain can 
be arranged for, not only will the general efi'ect be pleasing, but the 
atmosphere of the house, during the very dry- and hot months from 
April to June, will be maintained in a humid state. But irrespec- 
tive of these desiderata, a reservoir of water in a plant-house is 
always very convenient for watering the plants 

The interior of the house may be laid out in ornamental beds in 
the first instance. These may then be raised with rockwork to 
varying heights of 1 to 4 feet, leaving pockets or spaces for the Ferns 
to be planted in. Tlie reservoirs of water may besirnilatly surrounded 
by rockwork, and made to look very beautiful. The wall running 
round the house might also Imve rockwork sloping down from the 
top at an angle of one to four, and planted with P'erns of low, 
straggling growth, and entirely covered with Selaginellas. The effect 
of this is very striking. The material I have found best for rock- 
work is concrete or mortar from the roofs of old houses that have 
been knocked down. This can be had in any size, and not only has 
it a very fine effect, but furnishes to the Ferns a very important 
element of food — carbonate of lime. Of course, some soil is neces- 
sary, and nothing beyond well-decayed leaf-mould mixed with a small 
proportion of river sand need be used. After the Ferns have taken 
root, no soil will be necessary, for their roots will attach themselves 
firmly to the concrete and get all the nourishment they need. If 
tree-ferns can be had — and they are plentiful on the hills — they 
should be planted in the centre, round the reservoir of water. In 
tibe South of India, Ferns are extensively grown in pots of all 
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sizes. By this means they are available for decorative purposes 
wherever they may be wanted. The soils most used are peat, leaf- 
mould and fine sand. Drainage must be efficient, and a few lumps of 
charcoal mixed with the crocks will help to sweeten the soil With 
a few exceptions, Ferns need very little care to grow them successfully, 
checkered light, atmospheric humidity, root-moisture with thorough 
drainage being the chief requirements They must never be allowed 
to suffer from dryness at the roots, and for this reason should be 
watered twice, or, if necessary, three and four times during the arid 
months of April, May and June. In the winter months once a day 
will be sufficient, while during the rainy months they will scarcely 
need any artificial watering at all, except in the case of pot-plants 
and when there is a break in the rains, and the sun’s rays are so 
powerful as to evaporate all the moisture from the roots. 

Every part of the rockery in the Fern house should be planted 
over with Selaginellas of various kind<. The effect is very fine, while 
they preserve the roots of the Ferns from becoming dry and exposed. 
The appended list of Ferns only includes the well-known kinds usually 
found in Indian gardens. 


GRYPTOGAMI A. 

LYCOPODIACE^. 

Lycopodium 

CLUB MOSSES. 

A genus of plants possessing great delicacy and beauty, some 
having much of the aspect of ferns, while others, as the name denotes, 
are of a club-like form with imbricating leaves, s<^me erect and some 
drooping prettily in the manner of a watch guard. They are not very 
easy of cultivation on the dry plains of India and are distinctly 
difficult where there is a dehciency of humidity in the atmosphere 
nearly all the year round Shade and moisture, ^uch as obtains in the 
evergreen forests of the Western Ghauts, is suitable. At hill stations 
where there is frost, the protection of a glass house or glazed fern case 
is required. In Lower Bengal, however, and places having a climate 
similar to it in warmth and humidity, they thrive without any trouble 
being bestowed upon them, and come to great perfection. The method 
of cultivation best suited to them is to plant them in a soil composed 
of a little leaf-mould and river-sand mixed with charcoal and cocoanut 
fibre and pieces of old mortar or bricks broken up of the size of 
plums. Baskets made of galvanized wire, or wood, and filled with 
the above mixture, and having a plant or two of Lycopodium in it, 
have a very fine effect when suspended from the roof of a grass oonser- 
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vatory. They also do very well on shaded rockeries. But the most 
essential condition for their successful growth is humidity, without 
which they will never develop to perfection. Lycopods are readily 
increased by suckers which they throw up plentifully, and which may 
be taken up and separately planted in pots or baskets. They also re- 
produce themselves by spores self-sown. 

Selaginella. 

These comprise the most beautiful of the Lycopodiaceae, and 
now form one of the most striking ornaments in Indian plant-houses. 
lUany of them can be grown as aquatics in pans of \^ater, in which way 
they have a fine effect. Others, again, form quite a carpet of emerald 
green when grown on rockeries, covering almost every particle of rock 
and soil, the beautiful effect of which can be heightened by interspers- 
ing the carpet of green by planting at intervals such low and prostrate 
growing plants as Fittonias, Oyrtodeiras, Feperomias, Schisma- 
toglottis, &c. Their cultivation is simple enough. If grown in pots, 
the soil must be light and open. Some well-decayed leaf-mould and 
river sand, rendered loose wdth broken bricks, the size of cherries, or, 
better still, old mortar or concrete. Drainage must be thorough. 
Planted in this way they grow luxuriantly. Shade is absolutely 
necessary to bring them to perfection. With the exception of 
S. Laevigata and S. Serpens, all the other varieties must be grown 
in the plant-house. 

For rockeries and raised beds I know of no plants better suited ; 
in a short time they cover every nook and corner, giving the place a 
most refreshing appearance. If rockeries are made of large pieces of 
old mortar or concrete, and a little leaf-mould and sand filled into 
the interstices, and Selaginellas planted into them, they will soon take 
root, and go on growing and spreading without any further trouble, 
beyond copious watering, for they love plenty of moisture. 

The best time to plant is just about the commencement of the rains, 
for it is during the rainy months that Selaginellas are seen at their 
best. This applies equally to the hills, where, however, they must 
be grown under glazed shelter. About the end of February or begin- 
ning of March they begin their spring growth, after resting during the 
winter, and plants in pots should then be looked to and watered 
copiously. 

They are easily increased by division during the rains. The best 
way to do this is to take out the root-ball from the pot and divide 
the entire plant, potting each rootlet separately into small two-inch 
pots. In the case of those on rockeries, all that is necessary is to 
take up the rhuomes, sever them from the parent stems, and transplant 
tibem. 
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The following are perhaps the best known and most cultivated 
in this country : — S. L8BVi£ra*ta is an old favourite, and a climber, 
having a metallic lustre of exceeding beauty. S. Serpens is the 
common variety mostly used for covering rockeries. S. Kraussi- 
ana and S. Paradoxus are also used for the same purpose 
S. Africana, Bellula, Bro^raei, Oeesia, Canaliculata, Oau- 
datum, Caulescens gracile Oonferta, Caerulea, EmelcB Filicina 
Qrovesii, Grandls, Involvens, Lyellli Martensii Variegata, 
Triangularis, Uncinata, Victoriae, Wallichii, and Wildenovi, 
are best suited for pot-culture. One of the latest and handsomest intro- 
ductions is S. Tassellata, from Brazil; it has erect stems, with flat 
closely pinnate branches and branchlets, from the tips of which are pro- 
duced fertile quadrangular spikelets giving the plant the appearance of 
being furnished witli a profusion of tassels, which have a very striking 
effect. 

FILICES. 

PERNS. 

Ferns comprise a very extensive genus of plants, all more or less 
remarkable for their grace and beauty. Being flowerless plants, they 
come under what are known as Cryptogams, or, according to Shirley 
Hibberd ** plants which celebrate marriages in the dark.’’ The 
average amateur in India has an idea that Ferns are very difficult of 
cultivation, and for that reason very few Ferns And a place in the 
usual collection of plants grown for the decoration of the verandah or 
garden. As a matter of fact, Ferns are as easy of eulture as any 
other order of plants, and only require the conditions in which they 
are found growing in a state of nature, or near as possible approximat- 
ing those conditions, to bring them to perfection. Any one who has 
made it his business to collect Ferns on the hills, cannot have failed 
to notice that these lovely plants are invariably found growing in 
shady spots, overhanging a piece of water, a running brook or water- 
fall ; that the soil in which they are thus found growing is fibrous, 
being a very light mould formed of decayed moss and leaves. Fur- 
ther, that wherever limestone rocks abound, there Ferns will be found 
to grow in grenter luxuriance than even in peat or leaf-mould. 
By observing the natural conditions in which Ferns grow, one can 
form a very accurate idea of their wants. It will thus be apparent 
that in order to cultivate Ferns successfully, we must reproduce, 
as near as possible artificially, the natural conditions referred to- 
above. 

Again, many species of Ferns may be seen growing out of crevices 
in brick walls, and when these are pulled up by the roots, pieces 
of lime and mortar will be found adhering to the roots. This circum- 
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stance points to the fact that lime — especially old lime — is a substance 
in which Ferns delight very much. From extensive observations 
extending over many years, the reviser of the last edition of this 
work had come to the conclusion that almost every species of Fern 
may be successfully cultivated by being planted in a soil almost entirely 
composed of old mortar or concrete, with a small addition of well- 
decayed leaf>mould and sand. The roots of Ferns attach themselves 
firmly to the mortar, from which they derive their nourishment, and 
the plants them‘»elves present a most healthy appearance. 

It may, therefore, be accepted as a general rule that, in the case of 
nearlj^ all Ferns, a soil consisting of old mortar or concrete — broken up 
into pieces the size of chestnuts — two parts, well decayed leaf-mould 
one part, and pure river, or coarse silver sand one part, will form a 
compost most suitable for their cultivation in pots. 

It has been noticed above that two essential conditions for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of Ferns are shade and moisture ; without these it 
is useless to expect these lovely plants to grow to perfection. The 
grass conservatory, as now constructed page 37), supplies these 

conditions. Here tliere is a beautiful proportion of sunshine and shade, 
and anyone who has visited the Ferneries in the Calcutta Botanical 
Cardens must have seen tlie perfection in which the Ferns are culti- 
vated there. In the Upper Provinces, when tlie nights are frosty, a 
glazed structure becomes necessary to protect the plants during the 
winter months. Even in Bengal glass-houses have been found very 
useful during the cold months for sheltering Ferns. But, as a general 
rule, the grass-conservatory will answer all purposes. 

On the liifls, with the expectionof the indigenous species, of which 
there are numerous varieties, very beautiful, a glazed structure — a hot- 
house — is an absolute necessity if it is desired to cultivate the beauti- 
ful tropical species which form such striking ornaments in the grass- 
conservatories of the plains. The Adiantums, in particular, require a 
humid climate, which must at the same time be warm. Tree Ferns, 
JDavallias, and the beautiful sweet-scented Gymnogramma Massoni, 
with many other lovely species, cannot be grown on the hills outside 
A hot-house. For those who cannot afford the luxury of such a struc* 
true, the ornamental glass Fern-cases, now so common in England, are 
recommended as admirably suited for the purpose. They can be bad 
m all sizes and designs, at a comparatively cheap price. Even ordinary 
glazed frames {vide figures 4, 5, 6, page 42) put up in a spot having 
a southerly aspect, with a hot-bed for plunging the pots in, will be 
found good enough. 

- Thorough drainage is a sine qud non in Fern culture. To neglect 
ibis, is to undo everything that may be done in other respects, 
^though Ferns love plenty of moisture, they do not like water lying 
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about their roots and stagnating there, rendering the soil sour and 
unwholesome. The pot in which a Fern is grown should be filled up 
fully one-third with large pieces of old mortar, kunkur, or bricks with 
a layer of dry moss over the lot (if this is procurable). Then the 
prepared soil should be added, and the plant put in. 

It may be added here that syringing the plants, or watering over- 
head with a watering-can having a fine rose— especially Ferns kept 
in a verandah — in the hot months, as often as practicable will keep 
them in very good health. 

Nearly all Ferns can be multiplied by division of roots. Those that 
bear fertile fronds and produce spores can be raised from seed. The 
best plan, perhaps, is to fill up a pan, or pot, as described above, finish- 
ing off with a layer of very finely-sifted leaf-mould and sand about 
an inch deep. Moisten the entire soil thoroughly twenty-four hours 
previous to sowing, and then scatter the spores lightly over the surface 
covering it with a layer of live moss, if procurable, and place under 
a bell glass, or put a pane of glass over the rim of the pot, which 
place in a shady position, and in about three weeks or a month the 
spores will begin to start into growth Great care must be taken in 
watering the pot, and the moss only should be damped by means of a 
very fine spray or rose. The operation of transplanting these seed- 
lings is a very delicate one, and requires skilful handling to avoid 
injuring the minute and almost invisible root Qhres. Another plan is 
to select an old brick, cover it with a layer of fine soil, as recommend- 
ed above, sow tiie spores, cover over with a layer of live moss, 
and place the brick in a pan of water just sufficient to cover it to 
within one-fourth of an inch of the surface, and then place a bell 
glass over the lot. This will need no watering overhead, and is the 
plan largely adopted by most practical and successful gardeners in this 
country. 

Since the last edition of this work was out some hundreds of species 
of Ferns have been added to the old lists. Of course, the greater pro- 
portion of these will not be found beyond the Ferneries of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. It would, therefore, be tedious to detail 
all these in a w'ork like this. It has, therefore, been found advisable 
to describe those species and varieties only which, from their dwarfness, 
elegance, and general adaptability for ornamental purposes, are best 
suited for cultivation in gardens of moderate extent and pretensions. 
Ferns embrace such a very extensive family, that many works are 
extant specially devoted to them only, and those who wish for more 
detailed information on this particular point, are referred to these 
several works, among which may be mentioned Shirley Hibberd’s 
** Ferns and How to Grow them,” Beddome^s “ Ferns of * Southern 
India,” and a few others. 
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Hemionitis ; Drymoglossum. 

H. cordata and D. plloaelloideS} natives of Bengal, are curious 
for their fronds being like ordinary leaves, but otherwise are of little 
interest. 


Gy mnogramma. 

Many species of this genus are of great beauty, being dwarf and 
remarkable for the fronds being covered with a farinose powder, and 
known in cultivation as Gold and Silver Ferns. Q. chrysophylla is 
eonsidered one of the most beautiful Ferns in cultivation ; others 
noteworthy are — 

G. tomentosa ; ochracea ; Martensii ; calomelanus ; fLaveus 
microphylla ; pulchella, white powdery ; and triangularis, 
sulphur-powder. Massonii, the sweet-scented Gold Fern ; Peruviana 
argyrophylla ; decomposita, sulphurea, and sp. from Darjeeling. 

Nothochlaena. 

Elegant dwarf Ferns, with fronds having a scaly or woolly surface 
remarkable amongst which are — 

N. lanuginosa ; sinuata ; rufa ; trichomanoides ; and most 
beautiful of all N. Eckloniana. 

Polypodium. 

A very extensive genus, the several species of which \ary much in 
aspect one from the other. Upon the whole not amongst the most 
ornamental. Indigenous about Calcutta are P. Proliferum ; P. 
glabrum ; P. adnascens ; and P. quercifolium. Natives of 
India and noted for their size and beauty are P, Wallichii ; P 
Horsfieldii ; P. Lobbianum ; and P. coronans, with tall, slender, 
rod-like stipes, and fan-shaped palm-like fronds Others noteworthy are 
P albo-squamatum ; sub-auriculatum ; plumula ; pectinatum ; 
setigerum semiadiantum ; eriopborum ; tenuisectum ; darece 
forme. Nigrensis, having a black appearance ; Sporodocarpium ; 
tridactylon ; and Virens, all beautiful. 

Oheilantbes. 

Ferns of small growth, delicate texture, and exquisite beauty, not- 
able amongst which are 0. argentea, the varieties of which are 
familiar in Assam under the name of Gold and Silver ferns, from the 
|»alveru]esoence on the under side of their fronds ; 0. elegans ; radiata; 
iimltiflda ; Ikrinosa, var, Mexicana myriopbylla, very lovely, 
md lendigera. 
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Adiantum. 

M AIDE Y-H AIR FeRYS. 

A very extensive genus, comprising perhaps some of the most beau- 
tiful Ferns in cultivation. There is a remarkable similarity in theirgene- 
ral aspect, so that an Adiantum cannot be mistaken for any other 
species. Their greatest recommendation is that they are easy of culti- 
vation. During recent years considerable additions have been made 
to their numbers. 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and some of the large nurseries 
about Calcutta, there are perhaps about seventy varieties in cultiva- 
tion. They all love shade and moisture. Nearly all the varieties 
bearing fertile fronds can be propagated by sowing the seeds or spores. 
Some of them are easily increased by division. 

The following list comprises the most beautiful of the genus, and 
may be relied upon as sufficient for all ordinary purposes : — A. Par- 
ley ense ; this is par excellence^ the most beautiful species in culti- 
vation, and must be grown in a glass case to bring it to perfection. 
Lunulatum, common about Calcutta grow ing out of old walls \ 
Gracilimum ; Aneitense ; Amabile ; Concinnum, and Ooncin- 
num latum ; Dolabriforme ; Lowsonii ; Luddemanianum ; 
Macrophyllum ; Pedatum ; Hhodophyum ; Cuneatum ; Scu- 
tum ; tenerum ; Princeps ; Peruvianum ; Seemannii ; Trapa- 
ziforme ; Veitchii ; Villoeum and Capillus Veneris, the old 
maiden-hair. 

The following are most of the other species in cultivation. They 
are all more or less remarkable for their beauty, and are included 
here to render the list as complete as possible : — Assimile ; Bauseii ; 
Bellum; Oiliatim;Cultratum; Decorum; Cuneatum Dissectum; 
Curvatum ; Edgeworthii ; Bxcisum multiddum ; Plemingrii ; 
Pormosum ; Poxii ; Puncki ;Hendersonii ; PulvumHispidulum ; 
Intermedium; Legrande; Lowii; Neoguinense ; Pulverulen- 
tum; Recurvatum; Rhomboidum; Rubellum ; Sancta Catbe- 
rinee ; Shepherdii; Speciosum; Tinctum; Velutinum; Wilsonii 
VictorifiB ; Gbeisbrightii ; Monochlamy ; Williamsii, and Wile- 
sianum. 


Platycerium. 

Elk’s-Horn or Stag’s-Horn Fern. 

The two species of this remarkable fern usually found in Indian 
gardens are P. alcicome, the true Elk’s-Horn, and P. grande. 
Both are introduced from Australia, and both are epiphytes which 
need support on a rustic block of wood, the trunk of a suitable tree, 
a hanging basket or a shallow pan. In either position the roots 
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, should be lightly covered with sphagnum moss, intermixed with bits 
of peat and charcoal. 

When properly grown, in a sheltered position, these rare plants 
attain a large size and present a most striking appearance. 

Pteris. 

P. ampleotens. — A common weed about Calcutta; fronds 
pinnate with the pinnse live or six inches long, of the form of a blade 
of grass. A spare dark corner in the garden should always be assigned 
to this handsome Fern, as a frond or two inserted in a bouquet has a 
delightful effect. 

Among many of this genus may be mentioned for their beauty, 

P. Bemipinnata ; leptophylla ; Cretica, 'var. albolineata, 
quadriaurita, a. var. argyrea, var. leucophylla ; rar. multiflda ; 
podopylla ; aspericaulis, var, bicolor ; serrulata ; a. var. cris- 
tata, var. poly dacty Ion lacerata and variegata dentatum ; 
ludens ; nobilia ; tricolor ; umbrosa, and undulata. 

Asplenium. 

A very extensive genus of Ferns, varying much as to aspect. 
Some have their fronds entirely simple, and some finely di\ided. 

A. nidus, var. Australiacum— Bird’s-nest Spleenwort. — A 
truly noble and most ornamental Fern, with fronds a yard or more 
long, somewhat like those of a Plantain, but tapering to a point ; of 
purest pale apple-green, against which their dark chocolate ribs and 
bases form a handsome contrast ; long cultivated about Calcutta, 
where it thrives well in a pot or in the bolder under shade. 

Amongst those most remarkable for dwarfness and the exquisite 
beauty of their finely-divided fronds are A. cicutarium ; umbro** 
sum ; Fabianum ; laserpillfolium ; viviparum ; Belanger! ; 
brachypteron ; rachirhizon ; mucronatum ; deliculatulum ; 
adiantioides ; Haller! ; lutaceum ; ferulaceum ; formoeum ; 
bulb!ferum; praBmorasum ; aculeatum; esculeatum ; gor!ng!a- 
num ; tricolor ; hispidum ; lanceum ; nitidum ; Beitchianum ; 
and dimorphum. 

Actiniopteris. 

Curious and most interesting Ferns, resembling minute Fan-palms. 
A. flabellata is a native of India, grows on old walls and out of 
rocks at Agra, radiata is the Fan-Fern. 

Onyobium. 

' " O. lucldum. — A. Fern of exceeding beauty, with pinnatifid, 
spray-like fronds ; native of Nepal, and thrives Well in Calcutta gar<» 
dteni Xa]>oiiietuai id also a beautiful variety. 
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Nephrodium. 

Contains some very beautiful species, among which are N. ia- 

visum ; latlfrons ; recedens ; sanctum ; molle, var. oorym 
blferum ; cuspidatum, and polynosphum. 

Aspidium. 

Upon the whole not very ornamental Ferns. 

1. A. proliferum — A beautiful species, with large, finely- 
divided, plume-Iike fronds ; thrives well about Calcutta. 

2 A. squalens — A common Fern, tolerably pretty, the frond 
consisting of the mid-rib, with a row of green comb>hke teeth on each 
side. 

A. Klotzohii and A denticulatum are very graceful and 
feathe^ 3 ^ A. triangulare. and A. falcatum, says Sir W. Hooker, are 
coveted by Fern-growers for their beauty. Also Germinyi ; trifolia- 
turn ; and macrophyllum ; of later introduction, and considerable 
beauty. 

Davallia. 

Among th^ handsomest Ferns of the order. Some two or three 
species from Port Blair have been long in the Agri-Horticultural 
Society's Gardens. These, like many of the genus, have white woolly 
steals about the thickness of a man^s little finger, which lie flat upon 
the ground or the object that supports them, in delightful contrast 
with the elegant verdant plume-like fronds. 

Especially to be noted for their beauty are D. AfBlnis ; canari^ 
ensis the Hare’s-foot Fern ; ciliata ; leucostegla ; etenoloma j 
bullata ; and elegans, var. dissecta, a truly lovely object as seen 
clinging to a log some six feet high. Fijiensis and Fijiensis 
plumosa, are perhaps the most beautiful in cultivation, and are 
recent introductions. Other beautiful species are Mariesii ; Moor- 
eana ; Pentaphylla, and Tyermanni, all later introductions. 

Alsophila ; Gyathea. 

Genera consisting principally of tree Ferns, some few of which 
haye been introduced into Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but are too 
laige and coarse for a private garden. The two best for general 
cultivation are A. Australis and Cooperii. 

Alsophiia latebrosa is the common tree Fern of the country. In 
the South of India it is confined to the Western ghauts where it is 
frequently seen in groves of marvellous beauty. 

Triohomanes. 

Tlie most delicately beautiful of all the Fern tribe. They ^tdre 
constant humidity and shading, and great care and attention to 

F, Q 20 
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cultivate them successfully. Amongst the most ornamental are — T. 

pinnatum ; crispum ; Lieprlerii ; Mallingrii ; spicatum ; Javani- 
oum ; Banoroftii ; Spruceanum ; and pluma. 

Gleichenia. 

Sir W Hooker states of Q. dicarpa that “ no Fern at Kew is 
more admired for its graceful form, with tender feathery, drooping 
branchlets ; ” and of G. flabellata, with its large, date-palm-like 
fronds, that “ Kew does not boast a more lovely Fern.” See also G. 

oircinata ; G. circinata semi-vestita G. dichotoma. 

Lygodium. 

L. scandens — Climbing Fern. — A native of Mysore ; thrives 
well in the locality of Calcutta ; a slender, graceful, climbing plant, 
with exquisite filigree-like fronds Another lovely variety is L 

circinatum. L. Japonicum ; and L. palmatum should be included. 

Antigramma. 

A genus of Brazilian Ferns, closely allied to Asplenium and lately 
introduced into this country. There is only one variety cultivated 
out here, viz. : A. Brasiliensis, a beautiful object when well grown. 

Athyrium. 

This genus is also closely allied to the Aspleniums, with which 
it is confounded by some. The A. Felix-femina, a beautiful British 
species, is found in great abundance on the Upper Himalayan ranges. 
The only tropical species cultivated on the plains, and recently intro- 
duced is A. Qoringianum tricolor, a lovely species, but rather 
difficult to cultivate. Must be grown in a grass-conservatory. 

Blechnum. 

An extensive genus of Ferns, allied to Lomaria, natives of Europe 
and the tropics. They are not particularly remarkable for beauty, 
having plain fronds. The best perhaps is B. Oocidentale, a native 
of tropical America. 

Deanstaedtia 

These are what are known as herbaceous Ferns, the only variety 
worth cultivating out here being D. Davallioides Youngii. Closely 
allied to Diokeonia. 

Dioksonia. 

A genus of noble Arborescent or Tree Ferns, native principally 
of the Southern hemisphere. D. Antarctica is perhaps the most 
beautiful variety, native of Australia, and grows fairly well in Bengal 
in a grass-conservatory. 
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Hymenodium (Detyoglossum). 

Allied to Acpostichum, natives of the West Indies. The best 
for cultivation are H. (D.) Jctponioum Variogatft, having a varie 
gated surface. 

Doodia. 

Handsome Ferns, natives of New Holland. The variety met with 
in this country is D. SleolmoidBS. Grows well in a grass-oonBero 
vatory. 

Drynaria. 

. An extensive genus, spread over a large area. Varieties are 
found throughout the Himalayan upper ranges, on the plains, in 
Australia, and the W est Indies. There are few species only worthy 
of a place in a garden collection. The Oak-leaf Ferns, found on the 
hills, are of this genus. D. Museefolia, which resembles a dwarf 
plantain tree, is about the only variety I have seen in cultivation in 
Indian collections. The genus is closely allied to Polypodium, that 
being one of the synonyms under which it is known. 

Hypolepis. 

A small family, are tropical, principally natives of the West 
Indies. Closely allied to Cheilanthes, The only variety worthy of a 
place in a collection being H. Blegans. Requires shade and mois- 
ture to grow it to perfection. 

Lastrea (Nephrodium). 

Nearly all of this handsome family are tropical ; many of them 
natives of India and Ceylon. There are nearly a hundred varieties 
enumerated by botanists. Those which I have met with in cultiva- 
tion, and which deserve a place in a Fern Collection are : L. Aristata 
variegata, a very fine species ; L. Glavella, a native of New Zea- 
land ; L. Richardsii multidda and aristata, perhaps the two 
handsomest. A few representatives of Lastrea are also to be found 
on the hills, where they are indigenous. Rather a difficult genus to 
cultivate successfully, requiring a decidedly limy soil. 

Lomaria. 

A few of this genus might be cultivated with advantage. None 
of them are natives of this country, tropical America and Australia 
being their habitat. L. Qibba, from New Caledonia, and L. Lanoeo- 
lata, from New Zealand, being the only two I have met with in this 
country. Very easy of propagation by division. 
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Nephpolepis. 

A genus comprising a few beautiful species. Very easy of culture. 
N. fUrcans forms a magnificent object, with its large drooping 
fronds, having a bunch at the end of each. As a specimen Fern, 
there is scarcely another to surpass it. N. Puffii is also a very pretty 
object when well-grown. Well suited for hanging baskets. Nr 
PlUma and N. davallioidea may also be included in a collection, 
All very easily increased by division. 

Osmunda. 

This genus includes what is known as the flowering Fern, or 
King or Royal Fern, the 0. Regalis, a British species, which, how- 
ever, can be grown out here successfully in a grass-conservatory. O. 
palustris is also a pretty Fern On the' hills these Ferns grow re- 
markably well, and without any trouble. 

Phlebodium. (Polypodium). 

A handsome genus of net-veined tropical Ferns. The only 
variety met with out here is P. Aureum, or Golden Fern, a beautiful 
object when well-grown ; native of tropical America. Must have 
absolute shade and much humidity to bring it to perfection. 


— It has not been considered advisable to include here the 
many varieties of Ferns to be met with on the hills, and which grow 
there in a wild state, as it has been found impossible to cultivate 
them on the plains. Nor has it been thought necessary to include 
such as are so rare as to be almost beyond the reach of amateurs, and 
which only find a place in botanical collections, not on account of their 
beauty and usefulness, but for purely botanical interests, to complete 
the collections for purposes of classification and study. The present 
work does not profess to be a botanical treatise, but a manual of 
gardening only. 
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PART IV. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 


Tew persons, perhaps, who in this country care to cultivate a 
Rower garden at all, would be willing to dispense with Annuals. It 
is true they are but transitory, but while in blossom they recall, as 
few things else do so vividly, many pleasing recollections of home 
and its associations, independent of the enjoyment experienced in the 
contemplation of their beauty ; and, from the time even of their first 
appearing above ground, through the whole period of their growth, 
are a never-failing source of interest and delight. Such, at least, I 
can afiirm, has been my happy experience. 

For those who do not desire to cultivate more than a limited few, 
I subjoin a list of such as are never likely to cause disappointment 
in flowering, if only the seed prove good and germinate. 


Acroclininm roseum. 
Ageratum Mexicanuni. 
Aster Chinensis 
Brachycome iberidifolia. 
Browalha elata. 

Oacalia coccinea. 
Calendula pluvialis 
Oalliopsis, of sorts 
Callirhoe digitata 
.Centranthus niacrosiphon. 
Cornflower. 

Cosmos. 

Delphinium. 


< hanthus Chinensis. 
Didiscus cjeruleiis 
Gaillardia. 

I her is 

Ipomoea limbata. 
Linaria. 

Linum grandiflorum 
1/obelia ranaosa 
Lupin us, of sorts. 
Malcomia maritirua. 
Mimulus 

Nemophila insignis 
Petunia. 


Phlox. 

Poppy. 

Portulaca. 

Reseda odorata 
Rhodanthe Manglesii 
Salpiglossis 
Stocks of sorts. 
Sunflower 
Tagetes, of sorts. 
Tropoeolum, of sorts. 
Viola tricolor. 
Whitlavia grandiflora. 


list of those the seeds of which should be sown 


The following is a 
in June and July : — 

Amarantus tricolor 

caudatus 

hypoehondriacus. 

Antirrhinum. 

Balsam, of sorts. 


Carthamus tinctorius 
Celosia cristata, and 
varieties 
Convolvulus. 

Datura, of sorts. 


Godetia. 

Gomphrena globosa. 
Hibiscus giganteus. 

Lindleyi,* 

Ipomoea nibro-cserulea. 
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Martynia diandra. Fentapetea Phoenicea. Sweet peas 

Nicotiana, of sorts. Quanioclit vulgaris. Verbena. 

^icandra pliysaloides. Scabioba. Zinnia elegans 

The Time for Sowing the Seed. — T his in the case of most 


Annuals is when the rams are over, about the middle of October. But 
in many parts of South India, as at Bangalore, most Annuals are at 
their best during the months of July and August, while the rains are 
on. In the colder climate of Ootacamund, sowing in boxes may 
begin as early as February, and may be continued at intervals until 
August or September. March and August are consideied the best 
months for sowing Annuals in the ground on the hills. In the 
Upper Provinces, the sowing should take place as soon as the 
abatement of the heat will allow, in order that the seedlings may 
be well advanced before the weather sets in at its coldest, during 
which period they remain quite stationary, making little or no 
growth whatever. Nasturtiums, for instance, with the pretty Canary 
Creeper, must be sown in time to make a good growth before the 
frosty nights come, when they have to be carefully protected from 
the cold. If the sowing be deferred till the cold season is over, the 
plants w’ill be killed by the approach of the hot season before they 
have put forth a blossom. 

In Bengal, again, there are certain of the Annuals which take the 
whole of the time that the cold weather lasts to complete their 
growth, and only come into blossom just at its close If the seed^i of 
such kinds be not sown very early, it amounts almost to a certainty 
that the plants will die without flowering. Among these m parti- 
cular may be mentioned Cineraria, German Asters, Jacobiea, and 
Salpiglossis. 

Others, on the other hand blossom within a much shorter period ; 
of such it is advisable always to reserve a portion of the seed for 
sowing in November. Among these may be mentioned more espe- 
cially Nemophila and Larkspuis, the seed of which will not germinate 
till the weather has become quite cold, and when sown early is liable 
to be lost before germinating. 

There are others, moreover, of which if sowings be made much 
before the approach of the cold weather, the seedlings will spring up 
BQ readily as to exhaust themselves by the rapidity of their growth, 
becoming so attenuated that it lequires the greatest care to keep 
vttem from perishing. To this may be attributed, as often happens, 
jlhe damping off of the whole batch of seedlings. 

On the hills the most favourable time for sowing Annuals of all 
kmda is about the first week in March, as the season of flowering ex- 


irbm April to September and October. There are some species, 
^hioh take a long time to complete their growth, and these 
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must of necessity be sown very much earlier. Among these may be 
mentioned Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Larkspurs, and a few others. The 
proper instructions for time of sowing, Ac., will be found under the 
head’ of such species ; as these remarks are only made here in a 
general sense to show that all Annuals must not be sown at one and 
the same time. 

Mode of Sowing. — S owing in pots is, no doubt, the more sure 
and economical plan ; for in that case the seeds are comparatively safe 
from the ravages of ants, of all things the most to be guarded against. 

It is essential that the soil used should be of a loose descrip- 
tion, so that there be as little risk as possible of breaking the 
tender thread-like roots of the seedlings in the process of what 
is called ‘‘pricking out No better compost can be used than that 
recommended by Mr. Ross for the purpose, consisting of 

Leaf mould ... ... 8 parts. 

Common mould ... 8 parts. 

Sand ... ... 1 part. 

The seeds when sown should be covered with nothing more than a 
mere sprinkling of soil, pressed down upon them gently with the hand, 
or better, with the bottom of a flower-pot. 

It is of the utmost importance that the seedlings should, from the 
very first have, during the day, all the light and air that can possibly 
be given them short of absolute sunshine, and at night, when the wea- 
ther will admit, be put out in the open to receive the dew. 

The mode of raising Annuals, however, attended with least 
trouble is to select a small plot of ground just the sufficient size for 
the purpose ; well dig it, and make it very light and mellow with vege- 
table mould, and perfectly level. Then divide it off into little com- 
partments, and in each sow a different kind of seed, and affix a label. 
But a better plan yet, in my opinion, is to draw drills over the plot 
at the distance of half a foot between each drill, and sow in them 
the different kinds of seeds in succession. It is thus known exactly 
where to look for the seeds to come up; when up also they are far 
more easily transplanted from drills than when the seed has been 
sown broadcast. Still, whichever plan is adopted, the whole plot 
must be sheltered from the sun during the day, and in bad weather 
at night, with a covering of hoogla, supported on a bamboo frame about 
three feet from the ground. About four-and-twenty hours previous 
the soil should be well drenched so that at the time of sowing, without 
being wet and cloggy, it may be found moist and mellow. 

The disadvantage of this plan, and nearly the only one, I believe, 
is that the greater portion of the seed is apt to be carried off by red 
ants ; but this is of nob so great importance if seed is abundant, as 
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quite enough will probably be left to supply as many plants as are re- 
quired. The seedlings come up with far greater vigour and robustness 
than they do when raised in pots, and never damp off. 

On the hills the best plan is to sow in pans, which should be’kept 
sheltered, not from the sun as in the plains, but from the cold. For 
this purpose it is desirable to keep the pans in glazed frames, having 
bottom heat ; or, better still, in a green house, if such a structure 
is available, until the seedlings have made some growth, when the 
hardier kinds might be planted out in beds and borders, and the more 
tender varieties pricked out into other pans and pots. If no glazed 
protection is available, the shelter of a verandah to keep the pans in 
at night will be found sufficient, unless the month of March is parti- 
cularly cold and raw, as sometimes happens. In the latter case it 
will depend very much upon individual and local circumstances in 
what way young seedlings must be protected from cold in severe 
frosty nights. 

Transplanting. — “Annuals,” says Sir J. Paxton, “ with the excep- 
tion of a few particular sorts, all will derive great benefit from being 
transplanted. It will check the natural exuberance of their growth, 
and promote the production of flowers.”^ “ I am convinced,” says Mr. 
M’Meekin, head-gardener formerly to the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
“ that Annuals in this country are improved by transplanting ” 

It must be observed, however, that the season here is of so much 
shorter duration for Annuals to mature their growth in than it is in 
Europe, as well as the length of the day so much shorter, that many 
cannot allow of the check of their growth which a transplanting al- 
ways more or less causes. As a general rule for guidance in this mat-- 
ter, I have observed, with regard to all herbaceous plants, as well as 
Annuals, that those which love a rich, damp soil, such as Mimulus, 
Nemophila, German Aster, Cineraria, Balsams, &c., in no way suffer, 
but are rather benefited by transplantation ; while those plants the 
natural locality of which is a dry, arid soil, such as Lupins, Portulaca, 
Poppy, Eschscholtzia, Mignonette, &c,, suffer severely and often ir- 
recoverably from the process. 

On the hills, however, no such fears are entertained, as the season 
is as long as that in England, and nearly every species may be trans- 
planted with advantage. But great care is necessary as to watering 
seedlings. 

Seeds of Annuals, such as it has been stated, suffer too great a 
check from being transplanted, may, especially when seed is plentiful, 
be very advantageously sown at once in the border on the spot where 
they are to remain. The following excellent directions, given by 


‘ Magazine of Botany,’ vol. vi, p. 96. 
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Sir J . Paxton on the subject, apply equally well in this country as in 
Europe ; — 

“Make the soil fine with the hand. With the finger draw a 
circular drill of about six inches in diameter, and one inch or less 
deep. Cover the seeds lightly with moist soil. Place an inverted 
fiower-pot over them, and allow it to remain till the seeds begin to 
grow. Then prop it on one side two or three inches high, until the 
plants are able to bear the weather. Afterwards remove it 
altogether.’^* 

The seed must not be cast merely on the hard, dry soil of the 
border, but a little mellow leaf-mould or old well-decayed cow-manure 
be mixed up with the soil on the spots where the sowings are to be 
made. 

Annuals in the border require daily watering. The plan of 
flooding the border in the Upper Provinces is very prejudicial to 
some kinds, causing them to rot at the collar of the stem just pre- 
vious to blossoming With a little care this may be easily prevented. 
If the border be perfectly level, as it ought to be, water may be let 
in upon it just sufficient to crawl over the ground until it wets the 
whole surface. This is best done in the morning. If done in the 
afternoon, the frost, acting upon the damp soil, will be far more 
likely to cause injury to the plants. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND HERBS. 

The plants described here comprise, it is believed, nearly all with 
any pretensions to an ornamental character, and of which we have 
any knowledge as being found in Indian Gardens. It will, however, 
be seen that a considerable proportion of these are only to be met with 
in the Calcutta and other Botanical Gardens, and among the collec- 
tions ofiered for sale by the nurserymen and plant-merchants of the 
country. The reasons for this are obvious. In large public gardens 
and private nurseries, facilities exist for importing and otherwise 
obtaining new and rare plants which private individuals do not 
possess ; while in the way of plant-houses and other structures used 
for growing plants in the gardens above-mentioned possess advan- 
tages which are necessarily beyond the resources of amateurs as a rule. 
Nevertheless, it has been considered advisable to include here all 
plants, as near as may be, now in cultivation, as in a work professing 
to deal with gardening, such as this, it would render it less complete 
not to include them. 


* ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ vol. i, p. 19 
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The cultivation, propagation and general treatment adapted for 
the choicer and rarer kinds, as well as the niore common favourites, 
have beei given, as a rule, at length, for the plains, and in somewhat 
less detail for the hills ; but in reference to such as are so common 
and hardy as to be met with in an indigenous state, they are dealt 
with more or less summarily. 

Opportunity has been taken to give lists of plants for the con- 
venience of those who wish to make a selection for any of the 
purposes specified at the heading of each. These plants will be 
found fully described in their proper places. It is to be understood, 
however, that when a generic name only is given, as for example, in 
the case of Begonia, Bletia, <fec , more than one of the species are 
suited for the purpose. The lists are necessarily limited, but they 
have been made so purposely. 
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be grown in pots to decorate the verandah : — 


1. Plants suited to 

Abutilon Bedfordia- 
num. 

Aloyaia citriodora. 

Arum pictum. 

Asystasia formosa. 
Begonia. 

Bletia. 

Chrysanthemum. 

CissHS. 

Caladium. 

Croton. 

Euphorbia jacquini- 
flora. 


Eucharis aroazonica. 

Ferns 

Pranciscea. 

Fuchsias. 

(reran I nm 
(resnera Doiiglasi 
Habrothamnus fasci- 
culatus 
Hoy a 

Hydrangea. 

Jatropha panduree- 
folia. 

Jasminura. 


Lenionia spectabilis 
Olea fragrans 
Oichids. 

Palms. 

Peiitas carnea. 
Rondeletia punicea. 
Roses 

Salvia splendens. 
Solaniini aigenteum. 
Talaurna piimila. 
Tetramena Mexicana 
Toieina 
Verbena. 


2. Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Plants suitable for pots : — 


Anemone, 

Achimenes. 

Amar)'lli8. 

Arum pictum. 

Begonia 

Caladium. 

Cipura. 

Crinum. 

Crocus. 

Cyclamen. 


Dahlia. 

Eucharis Amazon ica 
Funkia subcordata. 
Gladiolus. 

Gloxinia 

Gesuera. 

Hippeastrum 

Hyacinth 

Tris. 

Ixia. 


Jonquil. 

Ldiurn longifolium. 

Maranta 

Naicissus 

Oxalis 

Pancratium. 

Ranunculus. 

Richardia Ethiopica. 

Sparaxis. 

Spii eeas. 


3. Climbing Plants suitable for pots : — 


Asparagus plumosus & 
nanus. 

JBschjnanthos. 


Cissiis. 

Clerodendron s p 1 e n 
dens. 


Clitoria 

Cobaea scandens. 
Hoya. 
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Lophospermum scan- Man randy a. 

dens. Meyenia Hawtayne- 

Manettia cordifolia. 

4. Scandent and Twining Shrubs : — 


AbruH precat' *rius. 
Akebia qumala. 
AUanianda 
Aniseia media. 

Argvreia aplendens. 

Aristolochia. 

(Jongea azurea 
Convolvulus pentan- 
tbea. 

Cry})tostegia gratidi- 
flora 

Dall>ergia 

Dipladenia 

Eclates 

Glonosa superba. 
Heiifie^a scandens. 
Hexacentns coccmea, 
Hiptage madablota 
I pom sea. 


Aspaiagus racemosus 
Ba! listeria Uurifolia 
Batatas paniculata 
Hauliinia 

Beauniontia grandiflora. 

Bignonia 

Jasminuin 

Lonicera 

Melodinus monogyniis 
Muriicuja ocellata. 
Pjederia frctida 
ParsoiiHia corymbosa 
Pa as 1 flora 

Pentalinon .su be rec- 
tum. 

Pergularia odoratis- 
aima. 

Petisea volubihs. 
Poivrea coccinea. 


Paasiflora. 

Stephanotis fl^ibunda 
Thnnbergia. ^ 


Bougainvillea. 
Centroaema Plumieri, 
('ereua nyctocallus. 
Clitoria 

Cobnea scandens. 
Combretum. 

Poraiia paniculata. 
Quihqualis Indica. 
Ilhyncospermum jai 
minoides. 

Roiipellia grata 
kivea bona nox. 
Securidaca 
Spatliodea uncinata. 
Stapelia. 

Stephanotis floribunda. 

Tecoina 

Thnnbergia. 

Wistaria Sinensis. 


6 Plants remarkable for the fragrance of their leaves : — 


Aloysia citiiodora 
Andropogon Martini 
ArtetuLsia Abrotanum 
Cinnaiuonuoi 
Citrus. 

Olausena heptaphylla 
< ’ross istephium Arte- 
misioides 


Dracocephalum Caua- 
riense. 

Tjantana. 

Geraiiiuin, lemon and 
rose s"‘ented, 
Lasandula Specata. 
Leinonia Spectabilis. 
Myrtus Goininunis. 


Ociiniim. 

I’lmenta vulgaris. 
Plectranthus aroma- 

tlCUvS. 

Pogostemon. 

Ruta. 

Vitex. 


6 Trees and Shrubs remai kable for the strong fragrance of their 
blossoms : — 


Acacia. 

Aglaia odorata. 
Artabotrys odoratis 
simiis. 

Artemisia lacti folia. 
Ceesalpinia corisria 
Chimonanthus fragrans. 
Citrus 

Clerodendron fragrans. 
Dalbergia sissoo. 

Dorn bey a 

Eupatorium odoratum. 
Frauciscea. 


Gardenia. 

Hamiltoiiia. 

Hedychiura. 

Heliotropium, 

H<>ya. 

Ixora 

Jasrainum. 

Jonesia Asoka. 
Lawsonia alba. 
Louicera. 

Magnolia. 

Mesna ferrea. 
Michelia champaoa. 


Micromelum integerai- 

mum. 

Millingtonia hortensis. 

Mimusops elengi. 

Mnrraya exotica. 

Nerium 

Nyctanthes arbor- 

tristes. 

Olea fragrans. 

Pandanus odoratis- 

siraus. 

Pergularia odoratia- 

sima. 
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Photenia dubia Portland ia grandidora. Rosa. 

Plumieria. Rhyncospermam jas- Stylocoryne Weberi. 

Polyanthes tuberosa miiioides. Talauma Pumila. 


7. Trees and Shrubs of Ornamental foliage : — 


Anthurium. 

Oieffenbachia. 

1 Nandina doraestica. 

Aralia. 

Dioscorea. 

Nepenthes. 

Aciena 

Dacrydium. 

Panax. 

Acalypha. 

Dracaena. 

Palms 

Alocasia. 

Echitea piota. 

Pavetta diversifolia 

Araucaria 

Elseagnus. 

Pellionia. 

Asparagus 

Eranthemum. 

Peperomia 

Caladium. 

Exaecaria 

Pisonia 

Callistemon. 

Filicium decipiens. 

Pittosporum. 

Celastrus scandens. 

Gesneria ref ul gens. 

Poinsettia. 

Cissus. 

Grevillea robusta. 

Podocarpus. 

Coleus 

Graptophylluni. 

Pothos. 

Croton. 

Heliconia. 

Pterospermum. 

Curmeria Wallisii 

Hibiscus Zebrina. 

Ruellia maculata. 

Cupressus 

Juniperus. 

Thuja. 

Cyanophylium magni- 

Lourea vespertilionis. 

Schismatoglottis. 

ficum 

Maranta. 

XJrtica 

Chamsecladon rubens 

Mimosa brevipenna. 

Xylophylla. 


8. The annexed short lists of trees may be of use to readers of 
this book. Fuller details will, of course, be found in the body of 
the work. 


Evergreen Trees. 

Exotic trees suitable /or shade or effect in subtropical India. 


Scientific name. 


Habit ot giowth. 


Araucaria Cookii 
Bidwillii 
Cunnmghamii 

„ var. glauca . 
excelsa 

Daminara robusta 
australis 

Cupressus semper virens 
torulosa 

Anda Gomesii 

OastanoBpermum austral e ... 

Kucalyptus rostrata 
citriodora 

Piens Benjamina 
var. oomosa 
Roxburghii 
maorophylla 


Symmetrical and conical 


Erect, compact, columnai and funereal. 
Conical. 

Round-headed and moderately spreading. 

j- Australian gumtrees. 

Robust and wide-spreading 
) * 

M 
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Scientific name. 


Habit of growth. 


Cunninghamii 

elastica 

Artocaipus Cannoni 
Grevillea robusta 
Kigelia pinnata 
Nephelium litchi 
loganum 

Pithecolobium saman 
Schinus moUe 
Swietcnia Mahagoni 
macrophylla 
Caasalpmia coriaria 
Cassia siamea 
margmata 
Parkia biglandulosa 

Colvillea racemosa 
Brassaia actinophylla 
Lagunaria Patersoni 


Robust and wide-spreading. 

11 

11 

Conical, with silvery-foliage. 
Round-headed and very dense. 

Robust and wide-spreading. 

Weeping 

Round-headed. 

Umbrella-shaped. 

Moderately round or ovoid. 
Round-headed. 

Round-headed at the summit of a tall 
trunk. 

Moderately round and spreading. 
Umbrella-shaped. 

Conical. 


9. Indigenous trees suitable for avenues and roadside planting 
at elevations ranging from 2—4,000 ft. in Southern India. 


Polyalthia longifolia 
Pterospermum Heyneanum 
Ochrocarpus longifolius 
Calophyllum inophyllum 
Thespesia populnea 
Citrus decumana 
Bursera serrata 
Filiciura decipiens 
Melia Azadirachta 
Azedarach 

Gelonium lanceolatum 
Amoora Rohituka 
Chickrassia tabularies 
Ficus letusa 
Tsiela 

Mangifera indica 
Dalbergia sissoo 
Mimusops elengi 
Diospyros embryoptens 
Tamarindus indica 
Saraca indica 
Eugenia Jambolana 
Artocarpus integnfolia 

10. Indigenous trees suitable 

Southern India. 

Antians toxioaria 
Dillenia bracteata 


Slow of growth. 

Best towards the hills. 

)i 

Slow of growth. 

Best towards the hills. 

Best m the Malnad 

for avenues in the hill districts of 
Upas, or sack tree. 
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Garcinia xantnochymus ... Conical in habit 

Hopea parvif’ora 
Wightiaiiu. 

Anthocephalus cordatus 
Mjrristica launfolia 
magnifica 
Mesua ferrea 
Hydnocarpus alpina 
Vatena indica 
Melia dubia 
Michelia champaca 
Miinusops elengi 
Calophyllum tomentosum . 

F1CU8 Trimeni 

Artocarpus hireuta ... . Wild jack 


GLASS MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Graminead. 

The Grasses. 

Though the list of annual grasses offered by seedsmen is 
eonsiderable, there are few which, for their ornamental character, 
are really worth cultivating in this country. Possibly the ones here 
given may be as many as are desirable, and even these, though 
succeeding well in the Upper Provinces and at hill stations, I have 
found thrive indifferently not only at Calcutta, but on the plains 
generally. Some ot the wild grasses on the hills are really beautiful, 
but it is not, to my mind, worth the trouble to cultivate them in 
gardens, unless one has a particular fancy for ornamental grasses. 
Small growing species, such as “quaking grass, ” should be cultivated 
in pots. But those of large growth, including the bamboos, are 
most effective when planted out in groups or avenues. 

Bambusa. 

Baus. 

The decorative use of this ornamental genus is too well known 
to need comment. A visit to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta 
would show what fine effects are produced by the grouping of 
bamboos. 

For a full account of the Indian species, the reader should 
•oonsult Mr. Gamblers “ Bamboos of British India.” 

B. nana. — A dwarf species which, as Dr. Roxburgh observes, 
makes a beautiful hedge. Propagated by cuttings and seeds. 
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B. aureft. — Similar in habit to the above, but golden. Well 
adapted to the cooler parts of India. The variety, B. Aurea, 
variegated has also been introduced. Propagate from offsets. 

B Siamensis. — This graceful species succeeds admirably at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet 

B. vulgaris. — The golden bamboo of Java. A very striking 
object in spacious grounds. Succeeds well on the banks of streams 
and ponds. Also in hollows where there is some moisture all the year 
round. Easily increased from offsets. Seeds are rarely procurable. 

B. Tulda. — Medium-sized bamboo of Bengal and Assam. 

B nigra — In this interesting species the lower part of the 
stem is nearly black. There is, in the Lloyd Botanic Garden at 
Darjeeling, an elegant bamboo having bluish purple stems. 

B. arundinacea. — The common prickly bamboo. It dies after 
seeding. 

Dendrocalamus. 

D. strictus — Usually called the solid or male bamboo — the 
handles of boarspears being commonly made from it. The stems are 
only solid when grown in dry localities or in poCr land. 

D. gigauteus. — This is one of the largest of the thornless 
bamboos. In Tenasserim it attains 100 feet in height. 

D. Bamiltonii. — Another large species of the tropical Hima- 
layas. 

Bamboos having angled stems and variegated foliage have recently 
been introduced from China and Japan. 

Oohlandra. 

O. Rheedii — A large reed found in marshy ground com- 
monly known as the quill -bamboo. Suited for margins of ponds. 

Arundo. 

A. conspioua. — This elegant grass is but rarely seen in India, 
10 to 12 feet, with large drooping racemes of silky white flowers which 
keep in bloom for several months. Well suited to hill stations. * 

A. Donax. — A very ornamental reed introduced from New 
Zealand, 8 to 12 feet, requires rather a moist situation. 

A. veraioolor. — Ribbon grass — gardener^s garters This pretty 
striped grass,, so useful for giving beautiful effect in a bouquet, hi 
commonly planted in Indian gardens. The name ‘ribbon grasses also 
applied, at least in the south, to Daotylls glomerata variegata, a 
much smaller species. 

^ Oynerinm. 

0. — Pampas grass. This noble ^d truly on^ 

mental plants bearing large terminal panicles, ‘ like ' silver- white 

p; ^ SI 
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feathers, on stems 10 to 12 feet in height, thrives well in the cooler 
|)art8 of India, both north and south* Easily propagated from seed. 

Thysanoloena. 

Agrostie. — A large ornamental grass with a solid stem, 8 to 1 2 
feet. Leaves rather broad. Flowers in terminal plumes, at first 
purplish and finally brown coloured. Good for the shrubbery, especi- 
ally where there is running water. 

Panioum. 

P. latissimum — An ornamental grass from the West Indies. 

P. varlegatuzn. — This creeping, variegated grass — striped pink 
and white, with wavy margins — is one of the most useful plants in a 
garden* It requires some shade. For small beds, hanging baskets, 
vases, and a surface covering for large pots or tubs, there is nothing 
prettier. Usually propagated from runners. Nicholson says : “ The 
correct name is Oplismenua Burmanni Variegatus.” 

Zea. 

Z. Mays. — Maize or Indian com. A variegated form has re- 
cently been introduced for ornamental efiTect. But under good treat- 
ment it easily reverts to the green type. 

Andropogon. 

A, shoenanthus. — Lemon-grass — Jighia-ghasa Common in 
gardens in all parts of India ; cultivated for the fine fragrance of the 
leaves, which are often used for flavouring custard. 

A. shoenanthus var. Martini. — Housa grass. Native of the 
hilly parts of the Deccan : famous for the fragrance of its leaves 
from which a fine scented essential oil is extracted. Considered a 
specific for rheumatism. 

A. muricatlus. — Kus-kus grass. On account of their fragrance, 
the roots of this grass are extensively used in the manufacture of 
door chicks. 

Apluda. 

A. varia and A. aristata.— Cultivated in pots; these grasses 
resemble miniature bamboos. Often seen in the fernery. 

Dactylis. 

glomerata variegata. — Variegated cock’s foot grass. 
Useful for ribbon borders and carpet bedding;i. Soon becomes a 
troublesome weed if not look;ed after* Commonly trailed ribbon-grass 
ta Itie southt perennial. 
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Oyaodon. 

O. dactylon. — Doob-grasa or Hariali. On the plains this is the 
best grass for making lawns. It is also the best for making hay. A 
creeping perennial. Raised from seed and by division of the roots. 

Briza. 

B. maxima and B. gracilis. — Quaking grass. Very beautiful 
when bearing their heads of blossom, resembling little heart-shaped 
lockets suspended from delicate thread-like stems, and moving con- 
stantly with the slightest breeze. Sow in October on the plains and 
in March on the hills. 

Stipa. 

S. pennata.— Feather grass. A very beautiful grass, its group 
of stems bearing resemblance, when in flower, to a delicate tuft of 
whitish feathers, like the tail of the Bird of Paradise. The dried 
stems, when cut, form a pretty indoor ornament. Sow in October on 
the plains and in March on the hills. 

OYPERACE-dS. 

Papyrus. 

P. antiquorum. — The Egyptian paper reed. Each stem of this 
large rush terminates in an umbrella-like head or crown which gives 
the whole plant a striking appearance. It is grown to best advan- 
tage in a tub, or planted out on a small mound, in the middle of a 
pond of water. Protection from high wind is necessary. Easily 
propagated from offsets. The proper name of the plant is said to be 
Oyperus Papyrus. See “ Diet, of Gardening. ” 

Oyperus* 

0. altemifolius. — This Australian rush is commonly cultivated 
in ferneries and plant houses, where it offers a pleasant contrast to the 
green foliage of lighter tints. It is a good rockery plant near small 
pools of water. 

0. altemifolius variegatus. — A very attractive variety of 
the above, stem and leaves being alternately streaked dark green and 
white ; the latter colour often prevailing. Both plants attain 3 to 4 
feet and become bushy. Perennial Propagate by division of the side 
shoots. 

A few of the indigenous sedges are well worth growing in 
aquatic rockeries. 
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ERIOGAULE^. 

Eiriooaulon. 

B. qoinqueaiiffulare and sezangulare — Grass>like herbs 
found in marshes and paddy-fields. The small globular heads of 
whitish flowers look quaint in a moist part of the rockery. 

NAIADACEiE. 

Aponogeton. 

A distachyon. —The Cape Pond Weed This pretty aquatic 
should succeed well in the cooler parts of India. 

ALISMACE^. 

Sagittaria. 

S. BagittifoUa — Arrow Head. So called on account of the 
form of the leaf. This perennial aquatic is worthy of a place in 
garden lakes or ponds. Flowers white, deepening to pale blue or 
purple at the base of perianth. Indigenous. 

LEMNACE^. 

Lemna. 

Ii. globosa.— Duckweed. Common in still water. Mentioned 
here as being the smallest of flowering plants. 

AROIDEiE. 

Pistia. 

P. stratiotes. — Water Soldier — Water Lettuce. This pretty 
aquatic is abundant in still water throughout the countiy. Usually 
found in old wells It increases rapidly from oflfsets. Perennial. 
Suitable for ponds where there is little wind. 

AriBcema. 

A. BpeoiOBa.*— The Snake Lily. Of several indigenous species 
th6 above is most ornamental. Deciduous, tuberous-rooted herbs 
’fi^hich appear above ground with the first good showers. Perennial, 
2^4 feet In one or two species the spatbe, which is greenish-)mrple, 
broadens out and folds over the spadix like the expanded hood of 

(1) fliateMtim. — A species having a beautifully fringed 

■iiix. Has recenriy been introduced. 
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S. podopb^^llutti albo-lineatum.-rthis climbing ai^id, 
introduced from Central America, is not uncommon in public gardens. 
When fully grown the leaf is divided into five to seven segments. 
Midrib and lateral veins immersed in a whitish zone. Useful in 
plant houses and under shady trees. S. Wendlanddi and S. 
Auritum are desirable species of similar habit. Fern-soil is very 
suitable for the genus. 


Acorus. 

Calamus. — ^The Sweet Flag. Although not claiming to be orna- 
mental, this popular and sweetly fragrant herb should be cultivated 
in gardens. It succeeds well in the cooler parts of the country, and 
is readily propagated from offsets. 

A. g^ramineus. — A smaller species from China, having grass-like 
foliage. 

A. graminetis variegatus. — This is a variegated form of the 
last. Sweetly pretty, and makes a fine edging for small beds. 

Amorpbophallus. 

A. campanulatus.— The Telingu Potato. A tuberous rooted 
herb of Indian forests. Deciduous during the dry season. A striking 
object when in full growth of stem and leaf. But it is then a fine- 
foliage plant only ; as the large, foetid, greenish-purple flowers precede 
vegetative growth. The round flattened tuber, which is nearly a foot 
m diameter, should be left undisturbed under the partial shade of 
trees. It is eaten by the hill tribes. The flowers appear in a ground- 
cluster soon after the first showers : being shortly followed by a 
marvellously rapid growth of stem and leaf to a height to 6 of 8 feet. 
The stem is rough and spotted like the back of a chameleon. Leaves 
umbrella-formed and much divided. 

A. bulbifer. — A smaller species having globular tubers. 
Flowers pinkish-yellow. The indigenous species are objects of 
interest in the shrubbery and tope, where there is protection from the 
direct rays of the sun. A, Kingii, A. Lacourli and A. Rivierli are 
also cultivated in Indian garden. 

A. titanum. — Although considered one of the marvels of the 
vegetable kingdom, this wonderful plant does not seem to have found 
a place in Indian gardening. It was discovered in West Sumatra by 
Dr. Becoari in 1878. The flower (properly spathe and spadix) is nearly 
the height of a man. But ft has the drawback of being exceedingly 
foetid. The growth of the plant is said to be astonishingly rapid. 
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Sacoulent or shrubby pereunials with usually variegated leaves. 
Being mostly indigenous to the Indian Archipelago, they need 
tropical treatment. They grow exceedingly well in ferneries and 
foliage plant houses and are suitable to place on jardinieres in rooms. 
A porous soil composed of leafmould and loam, with proportionate 
quantities of sand, charcoal and old mortar, is suitable to the genus. 

The following varieties are cultivated at Calcutta and other 
horticultural centres:— A. Lavallei, A. nobilis, A. piotum, A. picta 
compacta, A. oommatatum, A. simplex and A. piotum graoile 
with several others. The last named is considered the most beautiful. 

Dieffenbachia. 

A very extensive genus of Aroids, natives mostly of tropical 
South America and the West Indies, but almost naturalised in our 
plant houses, where they thrive to perfection. All the species are 
remarkable for the beautiful colouring of their leaves. When old the 
stems become gouty, crooked and often top heavy. Before reaching 
this stage the plant should be cut up for purposes of propagation — 
each node of the stem being inserted in sand as a cutting. 

There are over 40 varieties in cultivation. The ones described 
below do well in this country. They are exceptionally good plants 
for the decoration of rooms. 

D. Bowmanni. — An old-established plant with bold spreading 
leaves over a foot long and eight inches wide, of a light green picked 
cut with darker blotches. One of the best. 

D. ChelBoni. — A handsome plant with dark satiny-green leaves, 
marked with a grey band and feathered about one-third across each 
half of the blade, the surface of which is spotted and blotched with 
bright yellow-green. 

D. Jenmanll. — Leaves of a bright shining green, the lateral 
nerves of which have a milk-white band, while the surface is inter- 
spersed with white spots. A very handsome variety. 

D. maguixioa. — This is, perhaps, the handsomest of the species. 
The leaves are ovate, acuminate, 12 to 15 inches long and from 4 to 5 
inches wide, dark green in colour, and thickly covered with large 
irregular, spreading blotches of pale yellow. A perfectly distinct 
species. 

P. Beglna.~This is a very distinct plant, with oblong leaves of 
a groeniBb white colour, blotched with pale green, and having a 
nanw margin of a darker shade. 

S>. aplmdens.*— This is a recent introduction. The leaves are 
aoitiilinate and recurve gracefully ; ground colour a deep 
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velvefcty bottle-green, with ivory white midrib, and freely blotched 
with white. A very handsome plant. 

D. Rex. — A vigorous growing and prettily marked variety. 

For those who desire to cultivate a larger assortment of these fine 
foliaged plants, the subjoined list is suggested : 

D. Amabilis, Amoena, amazonica, Bausei, Banaquimana, 
Braziliensis, Oarderii, oostata, delecta, eburnea, davo-virena, 
Kigantea, grandis, illustris, imperator, insignis, lanoeolata, 
Leopoldii, maculosa, marmorata» nebulosa, nitida, nobilis, 
Pearoei, plcta, Prinoepa, Shuttleworthii, superbiens, txiurn* 
phans, vittata, volutina and Weiri superba. 

Philodendron. 

Another genus of Aroideee comprising mostly climbing plants 
with heart-shaped leaves of an ornamental character, which are often 
more or less perforated. Mostly introduced from tropical America. 
Cultivation as for Anthurium, propagate from layers and cuttings of 
the stem. The most beautiful varieties are : 

P, Oarderi. — From S. America. Leaves heart-shaped, of a dark 
bottle green with satiny lustre, the ribs being picked out with bright 
green lines : under surface a vinous purple. A most beautiful object 
when well grown. 

P. nobile. — Also from S. America. Leaves of a leathery 
texture, obovate lanceolate. Inflorescence beautiful. Spathe deep 
carmine in the lower part and white above, prettily marked by deep- 
rose stellate spots 

P. Wallisii. — A beautiful plant with large heart-shaped leaves, 
the younger ones of a bright yellow green, spotted by a deeper shade; 
Compact in growth. The other varieties in cultivation are ; Oaxmaa- 
folium ; orinipes ; daguense ; discolor ; grandidens ; gran- 
difolium. Lindenianum ; Melanochrysum ; pertusum and 
radiatiuu. # 


PhyllotsBuium. 

P. Lindeni. — An ornamental aroid from New Granada. Pre- 
viously called Xantbosoma Lindeni. The leaves are sagittate like 
those of the Caladium, coriaceous in texture, of a dark green, with 
the ribs and veins of ivory white. Propagated by division of the 
rhizome. General treatment as for the Anthurium. 

Spathiphyllum* 

Dwarf stemless plants remarkable chiefly for the ornamental 
character of their arrow-shaped leaves. The generic name is derived 
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from the leaf-like spathe. Being natives of tropical America, these 
plants do well in our grass conservatories A compost of leaf mould, 
loam, broken brick, sand and old mortar suits them well. The follow- 
ing varieties are in cultivation :—S. Bensonli ; S. Hybridum, 
and S. Pictum. 

Schismatoglottis. 

A genus of dwarf ornamental-leaved plants, mostly indigenous 
to the country. The leaves springing from the rhizomes are heart- 
shaped and of various colours. Admirably suited for rockeries. 
They love moisture and shade and do well in the conservatory. Soil 
as recommended for the last genus, with good drainage. Propagated 
by division of the rhizome during the rains. The following species 
and varieties are found in Indian gardens : — S. cuspata ; 8. Lans- 
hergia; 8. pulcherra; S. decora; S. variegata and S. Rubellini. 

Hoznalonema, 

Ornamental plants somewhat resembling Alocasias. Mostly in- 
digenous to the countr}^ Treatment as for other aroids. The follow- 
ing varieties are found in the Calcutta gardens: — H. aromatica, native 
of Chittagong : has an aromatic smell. The roots are used by the 
natives for medicinal purposes. H. cordatum, with large heart- 
shaped leaves and a white spathe. H. rubescens, a recent introduc- 
tion. All do well in the fernery or plant-house. 

Ourmeria. 

O. Picturata. — A stemless plant with broad spreading, heart- 
shaped leaves of a beautiful green, having a broad silver grey band 
running down the centre. 

0. Walllsil. — A very handsome plant with stemless spreading 
leaves from one to two feet long and a foot broad, with irregular dark 
green maculations and broad patches of pale yellowish green, which 
turi^ to. grey as the leaves mature. A striking object when planted 
on a rockery covered over by Selaginella. These plants, although re- 
quiring plenty of moisture, are very impatient of stagnation and 
require perfect drainage. Skill is needed to grow them well. Intro- 
duced from New Gran^a. 

OhamacleBdon. 

0. rubeua.— A handsome aroid from Borneo, with ovate leaves 
about four inches long by broad, of a bronzy-green colour dotted 
with minute stellate scales on the upper suiface, and of a dull 
wine-red colour beneath. A soil composed of three parts leaf-mquld, 
ime part old loam, and the usual drainage ingredients of crocks, sand 
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End old mortar, will suit the plant. It does best during the steamy 
months of the year, being a lover of moisture. Propagated by 
division of offsets. 

Arum. 

A. piotum. — Grown in a pot, is a beautiful plant for the decora- 
tion of a verandah. The central portion of the large arrow-headed 
smooth leaves is of a pure pale rose-colour, losing itself gradually into 
the dark verdant green of the edges. The leaves die down in the cold 
weather. It puts forth its flowering spathe in April, which is of a 
pallid green colour, and of no intercvst. To develop the leaves to 
their full perfection of beauty, it requires a good light soil, rather 
rich, and an abundance of water and shade. Easily propagated by 
offsets of its roots. 

A. Draounculus. — A Cape rhizomatous plant, the principal 
beauty of which consists in its smooth, upright bright-green stem, 
strangely spotted and mottled with white like a snake ; bears in March 
a large chocolate-red spathed flower, emitting an intolerably offensive 
smell. It blossomed with me the first year of its being brought from 
the Cape ; and the rhizomes produced tine plants a second season, but 
after that perished. 

The leaves die down in April ; and the same mode of cultivation, 
in every respect, is suited to this plant as that recommended below for 
the Richardia. 

A. itallcum. — A deciduous arum from the Channel Islands, 

2 to 3 feet. 

A. maculatum. — Lords’ and Ladies’ Cuckoo Pini . A good plant 
for the hills, where it grows luxuriously. 

Alocasia. 

A genus of plants that has come into popular favour recently on 
account of the rich colouring of the leaves of many of the later intro- 
ductions. They are very easy of cultivation, and for this reason are 
a great acquisition to the plant-house, and for decorative purposes 
generally. A soil composed of leaf-mould and sand in equal propor- 
tions, with two parts of old mortar or concrete and a little garden loam, 
suits them admirably. Drainage must be thorough, or they will perish. 
Being tuberous-rooted, are easily increased by separating these at the 
time of potting in March and April after the winter’s rest. The stems 
should be allowed to die down in the winter by withholding water 
about the middle of November. This applies to the plains of Upper 
India and the hills. In Lower Bengal they sometimes grow as peren- 
nials ; but even there it is advisable to allow the stems to die down, 
Shade and moisture are necessary to bring them to perfection by deve- 
loping the beautiful rich colouring of the lea\es. Should always be* 
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:grown in a grass conservatory on the plains, and under glazed shelter 
•on the hills. 

The following are about the best known and most beautiful varie- 
ties : — A. metalUca — Native of Borneo, and an old favourite, with 
large heart-shaped bronze-coloured leaves : having the appearance 
of a metal shield. The other old varieties are A. argr7Foneura : 
marmorata ; zebrina ; Veltchii ; Lowii ; amabilis ; Boryan ; 
lUustris ; Jenningsii ; Miororbiza variegata ; picta ; violacea ; 
var, alba and Purpurea. The newer varieties are A. Ohelsonli 
Jobnstoni, from the Solomon Islands, with semi-erect, arrow-shaped, 
olive-green leaves, variegated and veined with rosy red ; Sanderi- 
ana, a very handsome variety from the Eastern Archipelago, with 
large arrow-shaped, sagittate much-lobed leaves, erect, of very dark 
glossy green of metallic lustre, the midrib and veins of white, as well 
as the margins ; perhaps the handsomest variety in cultivation. Tbi- 
bautiana, in colouring and marking very similar to the preceding, 
•except that the leaves are entire and ovate. ReginsB, a distinct species 
from Borneo, of large growth, the leaves being almost round, fleshy, 
and of a dark metallic greyish-green in the upper, and purple on the 
lower surface. Marsballii, Mariesii, Putzeii, Sedeni, and 
Blngaporiensis, have also been latel}^ introduced, and are remark- 
ably handsome foliage plants. 

Oolocasia. 

0. odorata. —A native of Pegu ; described as growing with a 
•caudex of three or six feet high, and from four to six inches in diameter, 
•crowned with a head of large narrowly-dordate leaves on stout foot- 
-stalks ; a plant of truly noble aspect. The fragrance of this species 
renders it very desirable. The diffused odour resembles that of Migno- 
nette, but on nearer contact that of some Orchids. Under the name 
•of Arum odorum it is met with here, but only in a dwarf, unthriv- 
ing state. 0. gigantea is an immense growing species, and forms 
a noble object in a plant house. See also O. antiquorum and O. 
•esoulenta. 

Oaladium. 

A genus of tuberous-rooted plants, natives principally of the 
Brazils and Amazons, of recent introduction into Europe ; eminently 
beautiful for the remarkable manner in which their spacious arrow- 
headed, rich green leaves are spotted and blotched with white, or 
white, pink, rose and red. They seem all to thrive exceedingly well 
in this country, and some few of them may be looked upon now as 
all but indispensable ornaments of the verandah. They are best 
kept entirely in the shade, and under shelter. When in vigorous 
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growth they require abundance of water, and are benefited by a 
liberal supply of liquid manure. Upon the leaves beginning to fade 
at the end of the rains, water should be gradually withholden, and 
when the stems die down, they should be put away in their pots, 
just as they are, in some dry place. About the middle of March, 
wlien they begin to start again, they should be turned out of their 
pots, and re-potted in fresh soil with the crown of the bulb above 

the soil. , 

The young offshoots they may have made should be cut on, and 
potted in pure sand till they have made roots, and then be re-potted. 
They require a light, not over-rich, soil. That recommended for 
Alocasia will suit them admirably. If a thin layer of charcoal 
powdered is laid on the soil in the pot, the glowing colours of the 
leaves are said to be considerably heightened. ^ 

In Vol. I, new series, of the ‘ Agri-Horticultural Journal, a 
description is given by Mr. S. Jennings of as many as thirty-five of 
these plants, nearly all distinct species ; and in the English plant-lists 
are set down full as many more hybrids or varieties. The whole of 
these are, or may be, in India. I have not space to describe 
nor even to give their names, nor would it be worth while if I did. 
The best plan is to send an indent on any of the large English 
merchants for a collection of tubers of the best varieties, of 
there are over a hundred in cultivation ; they should arrive in March 
and be immediately potted off. This will form the nucleus of a stock, 
which can be added to year by year, if desired. I just describe some 
five old well-known and handsome kinds, to give a notion ot the 

general character of all. , , vi i. i $ 

1. O. amabile,— Leaves bright green with irregular blotches or 

white ; nervures greenish white. 

2. 0. argyrites. — Leaves of a cheerful flat green, covered with 
large irregular blotches of dead silver white, with numerous spots of 
the same on their borders. A small plant, and, in my opinion, about 
the most beautiful of all. It is rather delicate, and apt to perish 

during its period of rest. , . w 

3. 0. Belleymei. — Leaves wavy at the border; bright green, 

bespattered with irregular white spots and daubs of red. i i j 

4. O. Ohantini. — Leaves bright clear green, densely speckled 
with white ; nervure crimson ; very gay and beautiful. 

6. 0. Wightii. — Leaves clear pea-green, sprinkled here and 

there with crimson and white blotches ; a very beautiful plai^. . 

6. O. virginale, pure white transparent leaves, veined bluish- 

green. Marie de Portugal and Le Titien, two distinct 

species. The hybrid Caladiums now offered by the leading nurserymen 
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in Europe are both numerous and very beautiful. The readei' cannot 
do better than refer to their descriptive lists. As a decorative plant 
in dwelling rooms, verandahs and corridors, the Oaladium is one of 
the most effective. 

Richardia. 

R. ethiopica — Arum Lily — Lil} of the Nile — Trumpet Lily — 
Pig Lily, — A most noble object when in blossom, with its large, pure 
white, washleather-like spathe surmounting its great luxuriant, dark- 
green arrow-headed leaves. A native of the salt-marshes at the Cape. 
Quite naturalised seemingly at Ootacamund, but very rarely seen in 
blossom in Calcutta. I have raised plants in abundance from seed 
from the Cape, and been so fortunate as to have the plant in blossom 
two years from the time of sowing Sir J. Paxton’s directions for the 
cultivation of it in Europe apply equally well to this country. 

“ In potted plants the leaves generally begin to decay about May, 
when move the pot into the open air, and give plenty of solar light, 
and only sufficient water to prevent the leaves from dying off suddenly. 
When the leaves are completely withered, remove to where it can be 
preserved from wet. Sprinkle the soil occasionally to prevent it from 
becoming dust dry. In November pot it, and water more liberally. 
Soil, sandy loam, with slight admixture of leaf-mould and rotten 
manure.” 

While in vigorous growth put the pots in pan-feeders, continually 
supplied with water, in a situation where the plant may have as much 
light as possible, short of absolute sunshine, which would turn the 
leaves brown. It blossoms at the end of March. During the rains 
the doimant rhizomes are very apt to rot ; therefore, if they are kept 
wet at all, they are better preserved perhaps by being exposed con- 
tinually to the rain than by being subject to the stale moisture of any 
covered place. It is said to “ grow as an aquatic, placed in its pot at 
the bottom of a pond nob deeper than three feet.” Propagated easily 
by division in October when the plants are re-potted Much used for 
church decoration in the South of India, where the plant grows luxuri- 
antly at hill stations. 

Pothos. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved, tropical plants of parasitic growth ; 
very easy of culture in our grass conservatories. A soil similar to that 
recommended for Ferns suits them best. Planted in pots, and allowed to 
climb up a pole or trellis, they look remarkably handsome. They pro- 
pagate themselves, as wherever the stem touches the soil, roots are 
thrown out from the joints. Cuttings also strike readily in any soil. 
The following are among the handsomest of the cultivated varieties : — 

P. 8C|U3tdexiB. — A climber, having handsome^ lanceolate leaves, two 
t9 three inohw long, supported on broad- winged foot-stalks ; Native of 
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Amboyna. P. Ai^gyrea — A plant of more dwarf growth, with beauti- 
ful silvery leaves. P. flexuoBua — Native of India, with flattened 
rooting stems, the leaves being alternately directed to the right and 
to the left, from four to six inches long, of a beautiful shining pale 
green. Of epiphytal growth, and well adapted for covering walls. 
P. AxireuB— An extensive climber, having heart-shaped acuminate 
leaves of a dark gieen blotched with gold. A rather handsome plant. 
P. macrophylla is a large climber, with leaves much larger than and 
of the preceding. P. celatocaulis is a recent introduction, and is, 
perhaps, the handsomest of the species P {syn, Scindopsus) 
gigantea— A huge, climbing epiphyte, with immense leaves of dark 
polished green. Best grown on a large tree, upon which it hangs like 
a splendid curtain, when it has a truly magnificent appearance. 

Anthurium. 

Plants of more or less epiphytal growth, and fonning one of the 
handsomest and most striking features of our plant houses, wnth their 
immense ornamental leaves. They are easy of culture ; the soil recom- 
mended for Ferns suits them best. They love plenty of moisture with 
thorough drainage. Shade is essential to bring them to perfection. 
They are at their beat during the rains. Propagated by cuttings during 
the rains in pure sand under a bell glass, or any substitute for one. 
Can also be raised from seed, which many of them bear abundantly. 
During recent years many beautiful species have been introduced ; 
while the total number now in cultivation exceeds fifty diflFerent 
varieties. 

The following are among the most beautiful : — A. Andrea- 
num — Native of the United States of Columbia ; a beautiful 
object, with its heart-shaped flower-spathe of a brilliant shining 
scarlet, and having an irregularly corrugated surface, like the 
cartilage of the ear. The spadix is white and yellow, and the plant 
remains in bloom for nearly three months. A. oryBtalliniun — A 
noble looking plant, remarkable only for the beauty of its leaves, 
which attain a large size under favourable conditions. They are 
heart-shaped, of a deep, rich velvety green, the venation being picked 
out with bands of crystal white. A. oryBt^linum vai\ WUliamBiL 
An improved vaiiety of the last named, with larger leaves and better 
marked. A. OhelseienBe — A hybrid variety, obtained by crossing 
A. Andraanum and A Veitohii. The leaves resemble the last 
named. The spathe is heart-shaped, 5 by 3^ inches, of an intense 
shining, rich crimson, having white spadix tipped with yellow. A 
beautiful species A. Ferrlerense. A cross l^tween Andreaniim 
and Orimtum. Flower of a bright rose colour. A. grande. 

Ae tbeiaanie implies, a grand speciesi wi^ immense leaves, broadly 
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h^rt-shaped, of a light green, having a shiny velvety appearanoe 
A. Hairliiii pulohraxii. Native of Brazil, with beautiful variegated 
leaves, heart-shaped, and rounded at the base. Pale green, flecked 
with silvery variegtftion. A. insignia. From the United States of 
Columbia. A striking speoies, with tri-lobed leaves of a lively green, 
and having a bronzy hue when young. A. Maorolobom. A hybrid 
variety, with short erect stems, and leaves of dark green with pale 
ribs. A handsome leaved variety. A. magnifloum. One of the 
grandest of the species, an old favourite. A. soherzerianum maxi- 
mum. A splendid variety with lanceolate cordate leaves, producing 
immense flower spathes over nine inches long and four broad, of a 
brilliant scarlet colour, with a twisted spadix. A. splendidum. A 
distinct and striking variety from tropical South America. The leaves 
are cordate, with irregular surface. The course of the nerves marked 
by a broad band of deep velvety green, the intervening spaces being of 
a pale yellowish green. The surface is scabrous, the portions between 
the ribs having a bulgy and quilted appearance. A plant of fine habit, 
and highly ornamental. A tiiumphans. From Brazil ; an erect 
growing variety, with heart-shaped leaves of a bright green colour, and 
ribs of paler green. A. Veitohil. From Columbia, a striking plant 
with immense ovate-oblong leaves, two to three feet long and 18 inches 
broad. Coriaceus in texture, and of a deep green with a glossy 
metallic surface when fresh expanded. The nerves are arched and 
deeply sunk, giving the leaves a wavy appearance. A. Warooquea* 
Hum. This is regarded as by far the grandest of the ornamental 
leaved varieties. The leaves attain a length of over two feet, and 
eight inches wide ; are of a very deep velvety green, the mid-rib and 
nerves being picked out with white. The above will suffice for any 
ordinary collection : but the following list contains most of the other 
varieties in cultivation in this country. They are all more or less 
omamentttl. A. aeaule ; Barter! ; Deohardi ; Deokii ; florlbun- 
dum ; Qileaoni ; giganteom ; glauoesoens ; Hookerii ; hybri- 
dum ; BUdbreyerl ; leaoonearam ; Marffaritaoeum ; BCiquielea' 
num ; nympbeBifolium; omatum ; pedato radiatum; reflexum; 
vegrale ; Boeidei ; Species de Petropolis ; subsequatum ; trilo- 
)mm and Walniewi. See also Oameum ; Andreanum flore-albo ; 
Scberaerianum andegavense; S. Woodbrldgei and Ohantrieri. 

TYPHACEiB. 

Ttpha. 

T. SOfttlMUKtloa.— ^BPHAKT Gbass — ^T his large grass or bull 
IHvdi, Bdtih «Wdlb noDOBolous Howen gathered into tdenae btovntsh 
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spikei) at the end of a long stalk, affords a striking object* for the 
aquatic garden. 

Propagated by division of the roots. 

T. Auffustifolia. — Pith Grass — A smaller species that can be 
similarly used. 

PANDANEJE. 

Pandanus. 

P. Odoratissimus. — The Screw Pine. — ^eSra Ketkee , — A large 
shrub 1 5 — 20 feet. Indigenous, and common in swampy places : named 
ill reference to the curious screw-like arrangement of its long, spine- 
edged, sedge-like leaves on the summit of the stems. It extends over 
a large space by sending down aerial roots from its branches. Blos- 
soms during the rainy season with panicles of large white, sheath-like 
leaves, enclosing spongy-looking bundles of closely packed minute 
jflowers. Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“ It is the tender white leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the 
male, that yield that most delightful fragrance for which they are se 
universally and deservedly esteemed. For of all perfumes in the 
world it must be the richest and most powerful.’’ 

It appears to thrive best in low swampy ground, Where a 
garden is of extent large enough to admit it, the exquisite sandal- 
wood-like perfumes of its flowers renders it very desirable. Propa- 
gated readily by cuttings put down in the rains. In rather wet 
situations these plants can be grouped with grand effect. Such 
grouping may be seen in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta. 
When growth is vigorous, the variegated plants are apt to become 
green. But when grown in poor soil, or stinted of water, such is not 
the case. The variegated forms are also at home when cultivated in 
tubs and large pots. 

Some of the dwarf er kinds in cultivation for decorative purposes 
are : P« bifUroatus ; ; mosobatus ; pygmaeus ; utUia ; 

variegata, Veitohii, Oandelabrum Variegatus, HouUetU^ 
Neterooarpas and graminifolius. 

CYCLANTHACEAS. 

^arludo^oa. 

O. DrUdei. — A plant lately introduced into this country from 
the United States of Columbia. It resembles a Fan Palm, with its 
handsome deep green lustrous leaves, and is a striking object in a 
conservatory. It is a species of this genus, O. Palmata} which yields 
the Straw or fibre out of which the well-known Panama hats are 
ifiade. See also the specfes rotnndiDolla and WaHIsli. 
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Palms. 

. For general decorative purposes Palms take a prominent position, 
and no garden collection is complete without them. In fact, in recent 
years they have risen greatly in popular favour. Their cool and 
delightful appearance when in health, and the tropical air they impart 
to a garden or plant house, have made them universal favourites. 
Maty of the grandest species only retain their beauty and usefulness 
for decorative purposes up to a certain age, after which they become 
somewhat unwieldy and unmanageable ; but during the period that 
they retain their dwarf growth, they amply reward the trouble and 
care bestowed Upon them. 

Many of the palms are natives of this country, but, as a rule, the 
most beautiful specimens come from various parts of the tropical world, 
l^ing widely distributed. To grow the latter to perfection, a grass 
^conservatory is necessary on the plains, and a hot-house on the hills. 
In the tropical gardens of Madras the fernery is often supplemented, 
rojr altogether replaced by the palmery, which is a pleasant feature of 
gardening. 

They are all more or less easy of cultivation. A soil composed 
of leaf-mould, sand, a little well-decayed cow-dung and common 
garden soil, in equal proportions, will suit them admirably. Drainage 
must be thorough, or they will damp off. For the common species, 
scarcely any care is necessary. 

Nearly all Palms bear seeds freely, and are therefore easily pro- 
pagated by sowing the seed, chiefly during the rainy months. They 
sometimes take a long time to germinate, and for this reason any pot 
in which Palm seeds have been sown should never be neglected till a 
whole year has passed away. The present writer has known seeds to 
take three years. Immersion for a few hoars in water, a little below 
boiling point, helps to soften the outer covering of the hardest seed. 

following li^ will be found to contain, it is believed, nearly 
all the species worth cultivating out here. Of course, there are many 
species in the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, which it will [ye 
difficult to procure elsewhere, and many additions in recent years 
whiek have not even been named yet These have necessarily been 
left ont for obvious reasons ' 

Areoa. 

PiyKATU-LBAVEa 

ll A. btoMUHM^CAUBAQB wh^ alKjut, fight or ten 

I|$|b1i%h, thehiuadfOiiiestifarot all the HotJiM ii^eed can 

lypaw it in f tatdinoss and elqganoe, the only part otiie stem vidblo 
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above the earth being the long, smooth, bright>green, gracefully* 
formed portion just below the fronds. When the trunk grows up and 
displays itself at its full height, the beauty of the Palm is mainly 
gone. 

2. A. catechu— B btkl-ndt Palm. — Soopdri , — This by many is 
considered the most graceful and elegant of all our Palms. It has 
the merit of being one of the smallest, and may therefore be admitted 
into gardens of but moderate extent. Mr. Markham observes : — 

“ I have seen Palm-trees in the South-Sea Islands, many kinds in 
the forests of South America, and in India ; but of the whole tribe 
the Betel-nut Palm is certainly the most elegant and beautiful. Dr. 
Hooker likens it to an arrow shot from heaven, raising its graceful 
head and feathery crown in luxuriance and beauty above the verdant 
slopes.”* 

The more recent introductions are : A. aurea, with golden stem; 

A. Baueri ; crenata ; disticha ; gracilis ; horrida ; lutescens ; 
Madagascarensis ; triandra ; rubra, and sapida, all well worthy 
of cultivation. 


Arenga. 

Pinnate-leaved, 

A. saccharifera. — The Sugar Palm. — A beautiful and magnifi- 
cent Palm, throwing up erect from the sides of the trunk its enormous 
shining black-green leaves, which take a graceful plume-like curve 
towards the summit This has a fine ornamental effect when grown 
by the entrance-gate to a garden. A. obtusifoBa, somewhat 
different ; and A. Wightii, a beautiful species, lately introduced. 

Borassus. 

Pan-leaved. 

B, flabelliformis — The Palmyra — On the plains of Southern 
India this tree is a familiar object. Fans are commonly made from 
the leaves. One of the hardiest palms for tropical India 

Oaryota. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

O. sobolifera. — Grows with a group of stems in the manner of a 
Bamboo, and bears curious leaves of the size of a man’e hand, which 
have been aptly likened to a fish’s tail. A small clump kept within 
bounds would, no doubt, have an ornamental effect. 


r, G 


• ‘ Travels in Peru and India,' p. 849. 
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nr&DB ^ — Is the ** Wine PaJm ” of Oejlon, and a splendid 
^object in a favden. It is common to many parts of India, and beam 
aa^s abtindantly. 

Calamus. 

RATTAN. 

Pinnate-leaved, 

BSt 

Some of tbe different kinds of Cane are prerbty when young, but 
are of far too rambling a habit to be adapted to a garden. The most 
graceful being O. Roxburghii, a handsome haid}^ species, and O. 
Ottiaris, a dwarf erect- growing species, very beautiful when well 
grown, and admirably adapted for pot-culture 

Livistona. 

Fan-leaved. 

L. Maurltiana. — A beautiful Palm, and a truly delightful orna- 
ment when, as it is occasionally seen, grown as a young plant in a 
large flower-pot. The way in which the broad, graceful, plume-like 
leaves overlap one another and dispose themselves, renders it eminent- 
ly handsome When large it resembles very much the common T4r 
l>ree. L. auBtrallB ; Hoogendorhfii ; rotundifolia and Sinensis 
are recent introductions, and are splendid objects in a plant-house 

Ohamaerops. 

Fan-leaved. 

O. MaPtiana. — Very beautiful for its leaves, which are borne oi 
long footstalks, and are fan-formed, with the ribs projecting like spike 
to a great distance all round from the body of the leaf. 

O. Fortiinei and bumilis are both well-known species, an^ 
remarkably handsome when young. 

Astrocaxyum. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

A l^usOf the tribe Cocoineoe, natives of tropical Soutli Amerk 

repMsnted in this country by a single spe^, A args&tlai 
which is a striking ^ject, with its large pinnate tlcaves, b«v4n| 
'i«i|vsi7 fans. Beiflg an exotic, it cannot be grown oatside of a gn 
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Oerozylon. 

PiNNATB-LEAVBD. 

Natives of tropical South America. The variety in cultivation is 
O. niveum, and is a beautiful object when well grown. The O. 
andioola is the Wax Palm of New Grenada, but cannot be got to 
grow out here. 

Cocos. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

Of recent years many additions have been made to this family, 
which is represented in this country by the well-known cocoanut 
palm. The new varieties are dwarf and very handsome ornaments, 
the most elegant being 0 Weddelliana, with its slender erect stems, 
and gracefully arching leaves, of a rich green. O plumosa is a native 
of Brazil, with plume-like leaves of dark green ; a most attractive 
palm. O oampestris ; flexuosa and nucifera aurea (the King 
Cocoanut), are all worthy of a place in a plant-house. 

Oorypha. 

Fan Palm. 

TalipoL 

A genus of tropical fan-leaved palms mostly natives of Asia. 
They grow to a great height, but, when young, present a most striking 
appearance, with their immense leaves. C. umbraoulifera is a native 
of Ceylon and the Malabar Coast, where the leaves are used for 
a variety of purposes. A. Australis is of smaller growth, and of 
decidedly ornamental character ; it is from Bouth Australia. 0. 
elata is a native of this country, and grows to a height of 150 feet j 
but very ornamental when young. 

Dasmonorops. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

This is another name for the great Calamus family ; in fact it 
may be regarded as a synonym only, as they are all usually classed as 
Calamus. The most distinguishable variety is the D. filssu, which 
is of somewhat dwarf growth, and having a handsome appearance 
when young, 

Diotyosperma. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

This is a aynonym for the large family known as Areca, and by 
some botanists classed as a separate genus. D. known as sueh, 
is a handsome palm, tlie leaves having a silvery appearance at times. 
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Diplothemium. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

A genus of Brazilian palms of recent introduction, and remark- 
able for being stemless, for which reason they are desirable for pot 
culture. The variety met with in cultivation in this country is 
D. Martimum, having the under part of the leaves of a silvery hue. 

Euterpe. 

PiNNATISECT. 

Very graceful palms, natives of tropical South America, where 
they form a striking feature of forest scenery, growing in large clumps. 
They love moisture and shade, and will not thrive where these condi- 
tions are absent. When young, with their slender cylindrical stems 
surmounted with a tuft of fine bright green leaves, they present a 
most handsome appearance. E edulis, cultivated here, is the Assai 
Palm of Para (also known as Oreodoxa Sanoona), and an acquisition 
to the plant-house. 


Qeonoma. 

PiNNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of very handsome palms of dwarf growth and slender 
polished stems, all natives of tropical South America. Tliey grow to 
perfection in our grass conservatories. The most desirable variety is 
Q. gracilis, a beautiful object for dinner- table decorations with its 
drooping, polished green leaves. G. Oarderi princeps ; pumila ; 
Schottiaua, and Seexnani, are also in cultivation here, and worthy 
of a place in the plant-house. All love shade and moisture. 

Hyopborbe. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

Handsome palms, natives of Bourbon and Mauritius, with tall 
cylindrical stems, and a crown of graceful pinnate leaves. Very 
ornamental when young. H. Amaricaulis is a well known species, 
and much resembles an Areca ; H. Verschaffeltii is a recent intro- 
duction of dwarf habit ; also known under the name of Areoa Ver- 
sobaifelW* B. Indica is a native of this country, and is generally 
Known as AMOa IntMoena. All are easy of culture, and l^ar seeds 
abttndantlyi from which they may be readily propagat^. 
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Kentia. 

Pinnate-leaved* 

A handsome family of palms, natives of the Malayan Archipelago, 
Norfolk Island, and New Zealand. In general appearance they do 
not differ much from Areoas, and are only distinguishable from them 
by not having the nutmeg-like structure of the seed of true Arecas* 
About half a dozen species are in cultivation in our gardens, chiefly in 
grass conservatories. The most desirable varieties are K> MacAr- 
thuri and Belmoreana. K. Australis ; macrocarpa ; Foste* 
riana ; gracilis, and Wendlandiana are also worthy of a place in 
the plant-house. 

Korthalsia. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

This is a name given to about half a dozen species of palms, which 
are, however, so closely allied to Calamus as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from them in general appearance and habit of growth. They are 
natives of the Indian Archipelago, mostly climbers, and a plant or two 
of K. Junghulmi I have seen growing in Calcutta struck me as being 
worthy of a place in a collection of palms. 

Latania. 

Fan-leaved. 

A family of ornamental palms, with fan-shaped leaves, natives of 
South Africa and the Islands of Bourbon and Mauritius ; rather 
difficult to grow successfully in this country. They grow to twenty 
feet high. L, Oommersonil {Syn, L rubra) is a handsome specios 
with red stem, and rich shining bronzy-green leaves ; L. aurea 
Borbonioa and glaucophylla are also well worth cultivating. 

Liouala. 

h AN-LEAVED. 

A genus of majestic palms, mostlv natives ol tht^ Indian Archi- 
pelago, and thriving very well in this country, Ii. peltata and 
palmata, with their fan-shaped leaves having lacerated edges, have a 
fine effect when well grown. L. graudis (now known as Pritchar- 
dia grandis) found in Borneo and the South Sea Islands, only 
recently introduced, is perhaps the grandest palm in cultivation. 
Nothing can equal it in majestic beauty, with its immense rounded, 
laoe-edged leaves of a bright polished green, growing out of a central 
base and forming a cluster not easily forgotten. Fortunately, they are 
all easy of cultivation in our grass conservatories. 
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Mai^inesia. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

South American palms of somewhat dwarf growth, remarkable for 
the spines with which the cylindrical stem and leave-stalks are armed', 
lilt. Caryotaefolia is perhaps the only one of the genus worthy of a 
place in the plaht-house Seeds abundantly. 

Drymophloeus. 

PiNNATISECT 

A recent introduction, and a remarkably handsome genus, 
represented here by D. Sing^aporensls, with its slender stems and rich 
green leaves on smooth green petioles, of drooping habit. Being a 
native of Singapore, from where it has been introduced, it thrives to 
perfection in a grass conservatory. During the rains it presents a 
strikingly handsome appearance with its bunches of deep purple 
coloured fruit. Easily increased by seed. 

Oreodoxa. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

A genus of remarkably handsome palms, natives chiefly of tropical 
South America and the West Indies. One of the species, O. oleracea 
described elsewhere as Areoa oleracea (by which name it is gene- 
rally known) is almost naturalized in this country. Beautiful ave- 
nues of it are to be seen in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Two 
other dwarf varieties of much beauty, viz., O. acumiiiata and regia 
are in cultivation in some gardens about Calcutta. 

Phcenix. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

A genus of ornamental and economic palms, including among its 
ulembers the Date Palm (P. dactylifera), and Sugar Palm (P. Syl- 
veatrls). Of those suitable for decorative purposes, P. mpiCola, 
Zkative of this country, is the handsomest and most desirable on 
account of its dwarf and elegant growth, the leaves drooping and 
Mling over gracefully ; and being very easy of culture, whether indoors 
out of doors, is an acquisition. Easily raised from seed. The other 
vurierios cultivated here are P. aoaiills ; reolinata ; rat>rioatilili ; 

> twhidoM, and Zeylaftioa ; all more or less oiHtUI- 
joaental <^|eote in a colkfotiob. 
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Pinanfira. 

PlNNATISBCT 

The palms known under this name now, include some of the hand- 
somest in cultivation. They are mostly natives of the Indian Archi-‘ 
pelago. The generic name has undergone four diflferent changes : 
P. macula ta is the mottled palm, and is unique in appearance ; 
P. speotabilis is a well known species, having dark green petioles 
mottled with light green, the under surface of the leaves having a' 
silvery appearance ; while P. Veitchii and Sanderlana have only 
lately been introduced ; but they are of remarkable beauty and grace. ^ 
They all seed freely. 

Pritohardia. 

Palmatisect. 

This genus, closely allied to Licuala, contains two of the grandest 
palms in cultivation — P. grandia and pacifica ; the fii’st of which 
has been described under Licuala, while the second resembles it much 
in general appearance, but is not so imposing an object. They are 
nearly all natives of the Fiji Islands and the Indian Archipelago. 
There are two other varieties in cultivation, viz.^ P. Chinensis and 
fllifera, both handsome species. They take a long time to bear seeds, 
but these can always be imported. All the species thrive excellently 
in grass conservatories. 

Ptychosperma. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

Handsome palms, natives of the Indian Archipelago, and thriving 
remarkably well in our grass conservatories. They are closely allied 
to Seaforthia, which they resemble. One of the most elegant is P. 
Alexandrae. There are several other species, but only P. alba, 
besides the above, is cultivated here, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain. 

Rhapis. 

Fan-leaved. 

Dwarf, ornamental palms, natives of Eastern Asia. The leaves 
are fan-shaped, and grow in dense tufts, deeply out into segments. The 
stems are reeddike and polished green. The old, well-known species, 
R. flabelliformis, is a native of Southern China and is called the 
GiDund Rattan Palm ; R. humilis is a recent introduction, and a 
desirable acquisition to our plant-houses. Both seed freely, and may 
be thus easily increased. 
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Sabal* 

Fan-lbaved. 

A genus of noble-looking palms, natives mostly of Southern North 
America; some of them are found in the West Indies. They are 
dwarf in growth, and very ornamental, having fan-shaped leaves. S. 
Adansoni is a North American species, while the other variety 
cultivated in this country, S. umbractilifera (%n. Blackburniana), 
comes from Jamaica. Some of these palms throw up suckers, which 
can be separated and will form nice plants. They grow well in our 
grass conservatories. 

Seaforthia. 

Pinnate-leaved, 

A family of very ornamental palms, comprising about thirty 
species, principally natives of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and other 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago. One species, perhaps the hand- 
somest, S. eleg^ans (proper name PtychospermaOunninghamiana), 
comes from Australia. It is a striking ornament in our grass conser- 
vatories. S. robusta is another fine species ; and being of dwarf 
growth, is a very desirable variety to have. The two named here are 
perhaps the only ones that should be admitted into an ordinary 
collection. 

Stevensonia 

S grandifolla. — One of the handsomest palms in cultivation, 
the genus being represented by this one species, which is now known 
under the name of Phcenicopborium Sechellarum. It is a native 
of the Seychelles Islands It is a stemless palm, from the base of 
which spring copper coloured stalks studded with black spines. The 
leaf blade is wedge-shaped, of a beautiful bronze hue, and spotted, 
When young, the leaves are very handsome, being of a rich cinnamon- 
brown colour. Grows very well in a grass conservatory. 

Thrinax. 

Fan-leaved. 

A genus of West Indian Palms, the species differing widely in 
general appearance ; not particularly ornamental, but a few of the 
recent introductions are worthy of cultivation. T. argentea, the 
Silver Thatch-palm of Jamaica, is an old and well-known species, 
having large, fan-shaped leaves ; T. gramlnifolia, has slender, grass- 
like leaves ; T. elegans, and T, Barbadensls are the most orna- 
mental^ of the species; T« glauoa and parvidora are also worth 
eoltivating. 
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Versohaffeltia. 

This genus is represented by two species, introduced from the 
Seychelles Islands ; both handsome and distinct palms. The species 
known as Re^elia Majeatica is one of the finest ornaments in a 
palm collection. V. splendida (R prlnceps) is a dwarf, slender 
plant and well worth a place in any collection. 

Pleotocomia. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

P. Assamloa. — A climbing palm, much resembling the cane 
(Calamus), and armed with formidable spines and long whip-like 
tails, to which are attached claws to enable it to hold on to other trees 
upon which it supports itself. It is a native of the Assam hills. 
Not particularly ornamental. 

Desmoncus. 

Pinnate-leaved, 

A genus closely resembling Pleotocomia in appearance, habit 
and general characteristics. They inhabit tropical South America. 
D. major is sometimes admitted into the grass conservatory. 

COMMELTNACEu®. 

Tiiadescantia. 

Spider wort. 

A genus of fine foliaged plants of low growth. Hardy, well 
adapted for rockwork and carpet-bedding. T. Zebrina, a synonym of 
Zebrina pendula, is a pretty basket herb. It is also useful for cover- 
ing the surface soil in large pots or tubs. Being of a decumbent 
habit, it spreads quickly under shade, and roots from every node. 

T. discolor {Syyi., Ehoeo discolor ), — A common garden plant of 
1 to 2 feet, with sessiledanceolate leaves of a deep verdant green 
bordered with crimson. Flowers small, white, and half concealed 
among the bracts, see also T. multifiora, T. Warscewicziana and 
T. rosea. 

Oyanotis. 

A genus of pretty weeds, the best of which should find a place 
in the rockery. They are at their best during the rainy weather, and 
look extremely pretty when seen in flowering patches of blue, rose 
or purple, as the case may be. O. barbata, 0. cristata and O. 
axillaris are well-known species. 
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Diohoflsandpa. 

Oraamental plants of herbaceous growth, very similar to the 
forgoing in general appearance. D. ovata is a native of Brazil, with^ 
ovate lanceolate leaves of a purplish spot green colour : having sterna 
poa-green, marked with olive bars. Bears large heads of deep blue 
flowers. D. musaica, longifolia Titata, and undulata are remark- 
able for their shining ornamental leaves. 

Palisota. 

P. Barter!. — A prettily marked herb, suitable for small pots or 
rockeries under shade. Propagate from cuttings and side-shoots 
during the rains. 

Aneilezna. 

A. nudiflora. — A perennial herb suitable for rockeries and bask- 
ets. Hardy, evergreen, and easily raised by division. A. sinensis 
and A. bioolor are recommended. 

Oommelina. 

A genus of herbs with mostly pretty blue flowers. Although) 
the commoner sorts are of a weedy character, a few cultivated forms, 
such as 0 . ooelestis, C. iiliptioa, and O. defloiens variegrata, are 
desirable garden plants. Easily raised by division of the side-shoots. 

All the plants of the order succeed best in sub-tropical India. 

PONTEDERIACE^. 

A small order of aquatic herbs having mostly sky-blue flowers. 
MonOchoria vaginalis and hastata, are commonly found in tanks 
and canals. The hardy Fontederia cordata, from North America, 
should succeed at hill stations in the North, as also at Ootacamund 
and Kodaikanal in the South. 

LILIACEM. 

Smilax. 

An extensive genus of economic and ornamental climbers form- 
ing the tribe Smilacess The roots of several species afford the true 
sarsaparilla of shops. They are all shade-loving plants. The small 
leaved species augustifolia, lanceolata and salioifolia variegata, 
are useful for decorating the dinner table. For cultivation in plant- 
houses, ot under the shade of trees, the most effective are macrophylla 
yttrtegata, omata, Shuttleworthii and discolor. Will grow freely 
tU ordinary garden soil which is mellow and properly drained. Propa^ 
gale from side-shoots during the rainy season. 
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ti^ticarnla. 

A Mexicah genus of curious looking plants with Dracfiena-lik6* 
stem and foliage. Note the goaty-like swelling at the base of the 
stem : and the graceful, pendulous leaves of some species. Grown in 
light soil in the same way as Dractena, and propagated by cuttings 
inserted in sand during the rains. The varieties in cultivation are: — 
B recurvat^. (formerly called Pincenictitia tuberculata) with 
straight Stem and strap-like leaves sends up during the rains a panicle 
about a yard long, bearing a multitude of very smill white fragrant 
flowers. B, striata with plain glaucous leaves, straight and erect, 
like an aloe, and bearing small greenish white flowers on a large 
planicle. See also B. latifolia, B, longifolia and B. rubra. May 
be grown on the hills in a glass house Treatment a® for Dracaena. 

Aspidistra. 

A. elatior. — This a vigorous growing herb from Japan. Al- 
though st^mless the stout oblong leaves are borne on long stalks 
which raise the plant to a height of nearly two feet. 

A. elatior variegrata — In this fine plant, suitable either for pot 
culture or bedding under partial shade, the leaves are boldly striped 
green and white. 

A. lurida. — A very effective species recently introduced from 
China. These are fine foliaged plants requiring the same treatment 
as Dracsena The flowers are of little consequence, being mostly 
concealed by the leaves. 

Dianella. 

A pretty genus of grass-like herbs from Tasmania and New South 
Wales. Represented in this country by only one or two species. A 
good rockery plant easily propagated by division when the leaves die 
down. 

D. intermedia.-— Flowers whitish. Berries in dark blue clusters. 

D. purpurea. — Native of tropical Asia, of dwarf growth, with 
gra9s-like leaves and bearing a drooping panicle of pretty violet purple 
flowers, which are followed by berries of the same colour. Will grow 
freely in any porous soil. 

Antberioum. 

A most useful genus of densely foliaged herbs, mostly introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are somewhat fleshy, linear- 
lanceolate, recurved and spring from the short rootstock, which is 
not visible. Loose panicles of white flowers are thrown up from the 
lattet*. The variegated forms are excellent subjects for carpet and 
ribbon bedding under partial shade. They are also well ada'^ed for 
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baskets, vases, and edgings in the plant-houses. Cultivate in rather 
a poor loam containing somewhat more than the usual proportion of 
fine sand. Give plenty of water. Divide offsets and sow seeds. 

A. Liliago — St. Bernard’s Lily. — Flowers comparatively large, 
white. Leaves dense, long narrow and channelled. This will only 
do in the cooler parts of the country. 

A. Liliastrum — St. Bruno’s Lily. — Flowers large bell-shaped 
2 inches long, very fragrant, white with a green spot on the tip of 
each segment of the perianth. The correct name is said to be 
Paradisia Liliastrum. A desirable plant for hill-stations. 

A. li Major — This is the largest and finest species of all. 

A. variegatum (Chlorophytum elatum variegatum), also argen- 
teo-lineare, of the last edition. The leaves of this attractive plant are 
striped white and pale green. 

Rhodea. 

R. Japonica — A curious plant having the appearance of an 
aroid, even in the matter of its seed-vessel. 

Introduced from Japan : but grows fairly well in our grass con- 
servatories. Bears panicles of white flowers, followed by a tuft of 
fleshy-looking berries. A light sandy soil with plenty of drainage 
suits it. Propagated by seed-sowing during the rains. 

R. Japonica aureo-variegata. — This is a recent introduction 
and an improved variety of the preceding with handsome leaves, 
having a golden variegation. 

Kniphofia. 

K. aloides. — The flame or red-hot poker flower. When in 
blossom this handsome plant is a striking object. It is abundant at 
Ootacamund and Kodaikanal in the south, and is suitable to all hill- 
stations The flowers, which are coral-red, fading to orange and 
greenish yellow, are borne on dense oval spikes, three to five feet In 
frosty regions the plants need some protection during winter. Mulch- 
ing with bracken would suffice, unless the frost is very severe. It is 
better to leave the plants undisturbed if possible There are several 
other species in cultivation. The old name is Tritoma. 

Phormium. 

P. tenax — New Zealand Flax. — A large evergreen herb with 
rigid sword-like leaves. Native of New Zealand. This striking foliage 
plant can only be cultivated at hill-stations in Southern India. It is 
seen in great perfection at Ootacamund. P. tenax variegatum has 
the same habit of growth, and is an exceptionally effective plant 
either^ upon the lawn or grown in a tub. Will grow in any sandy 
eoil of moderate quality. Propagate from seed and offsets. 
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Dasylirion. 

A Mexican genus of highly ornamental and remarkable-looking 
plants suitable for the lawn and conservatory. The drooping grass- 
like leaves supported on a short thickish stem, are succeeded by a long 
flower stalk of 10—12 feet. The unisexual flowers, which are mostly 
of a whitish colour, are produced on dense cylindrical panicles. D. 
aorotrichum ; D. glaucophylium ; D. graminifolium and D. 
reourva are cultivated in gardens in the cooler parts of the country. 
Cultivation as for aloes. 


Lapageria. 

A small genus (monotypic) of Chilian climbers having very beau 
tiful and lasting flowers. The two species here described should 
succeed well at hill-stations and in Upper India, although they are 
so rarely heard of. 

L. rosea — A hardy climbing shrub with ovate-lanceolate to sub- 
cordate leaves of a leathery texture. Covered for several months 
with clusters of large drooping flowers of a rich rose-crimson colour. 

Ij. rosea alba — Similar to the above excepting that the flowers 
are pure white. Both are very desirable plants. Propagate from 
layers of the stem. 

Fhilageria. 

P. Vetchli. — This is the name given to an interesting hybrid pro- 
duced in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery by hybridising Phllesia buxnolia 
and Lapageria rosea. The result was a singular combination of both 
parents in point of foliage and flower The leaves are neither heart- 
shaped nor box-shaped ; and the flowers are somewhat bell-formed 
and drooping, of a rosy carmine colour. The plant is easy of culture, 
and grows well in a light rich soil under the shade of a grass conser- 
vatory. Propagate by layers and cuttings of the matured wood* 

Tullpa. 

Tulip. 

Gool Leila, 

I have never heard of a single instance of the Tulip having been 
cultivated with success in this country on the plains. Both when 
residing at Ferozepore and at Howrah T procured bulbs from England, 
but on each occasion with the most unsatisfactory result. Some never 
started at all, and those which did, merely put forth a miserable leaf 
or two. They grow to perfection on the hills, where the bulbs should 
be put down in February, in the same way as the Narcissus. Mn 
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■Charles Gray states that the Tulip will not flower at Coonoor, South 
India, elevation about 6,000 feet. 

FritUlaria. 

Comprises the different kinds of Fritillarias, as well as the old 
familiar Crown Imperial ; all quite unadapted to the climate of Ben- 
gal When at Ferozepore I procured a selection from England. ' The 
Crown Imperials had pushed iorth long roots by the time of their 
arrival ; but the Fritillarias were still dormant. On beiqg potted 
they remained in the same condition, never making any growth 
whatever, and in course of time perished. They grow to perfection on 
the hills, and should be treated in the same way as the Narcissus. 

Lilium. 

Both when at Ferozepore and at Howrah I made attempts to 
introduce several kinds of Lily commonly cultivated in England at 
that time, but on each occasion with most unsatisfactory results. The 
bulbs do not bear being kept long out of the ground, and are sure to 
arrive here in a more or less damaged condition. Some were entirely 
decayed on reaching me ; others in a tolerably sound condition never 
started, and some, one or two only, did so to die off speedily on the 
approach of the hot season. Many new species from Japan have, 
however, appeared since then, the introduction of which has proved 
more satisfactory. The want of success hitherto may be owing to the 
exhausted condition of the bulbs, from which they never recover, 
•rather than from any unfitness of the climate. For it is stated that 
at the Calcutta Flower-show of March 1868, Mr. G. Livesay exhibited 
two new kinds of Lilies, unnamed, flowering then for the first time, 
from bulbs received from the Mauritius three years previously. This 
is just what happens with the L, auratum, brought now to England 
in such quantities from Japan : many never recover from the effects of 
the jhurney, and those that do, take two or three years before they 
flower. This magniticent species, too, has flowered in Calcutta ; but 
not, as I learn, very satisfactorily. In Upper India and on the hills, 
the case is quite different ; and they thrive to perfection if planted 
in time — on the plains in October, and on the hills in February and 
March. A light rich soil suits them, 

1. Ii. longiflorum. — A common plant in the gardens about 
Ualoutta. The bulbs are small, but throw up stems about fifteen 
jsiches high, bearing in March heads of noble fragrant white flowers, 
fall six inches long. Several pots of this plant in full bloom afford 
Cor the time a most superb decoration for the verandah. The leaves 
die down about the middle of J une, when the pots should be putAway 
in. some dry place till October, when the bulbs begin to^atart agaie. 
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On the hills pot in March, and when the leaves die down in October, 
«tow away the pots in some dry place At that time they should be 
separated and re-potted ; the larger ones singly for flowering, and the 
email ones three or four in a pot, to grow and mature themselves for 
flowering the succeeding year. When they have started into vigor- 
ous growth they require a liberal supply of water, and are the better 
for the pots being placed every alternate two days in pans of water, 
as well as for receiving occasional waterings of liquid manure A 
rather rich soil, in which sand is mixed, suits them. 

2. li. Wallichianum. — Native of Almorah and Nepal. De- 
scribed by Dr. Wallich as “ a very distinct and noble species, with 
a tall and slender stem, two-thirds of which is thickly furnished with 
long and linear leaves. The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely 
large, with a very long and narrow tube which gradually widens into an 
ample spreading limb ; generall}^ two or three on the apex of the stem.” 

Found in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but a rare plant, I 
believe, in Calcutta. 

The several varieties described in the catalogues of English 
nurserymen, may all be successfully grown in Upper India and on the 
hills. The treatment recommended for L. longifiorum will suit them 
all. At hill-stations in South India (Coonoor, Ootacamund, Kodai- 
kanal and Yercaud) there is no difficulty in growing a large variety of 
Lilies. The kinds most commonly seen in gardens are : — L. candidum 
— Madonna Lily. L Mas togon- -Turk’s Cap Lily. L longiflorum — 
Easter Lily. L. auratum — golden-rayed Lily. L. Harrissi — Bermuda 
Lily, and L. tigrinum — Tiger Lily. At Bangalore, elevation 3,000 
feet, rainfall 35 inches, a very few of the hardiest do indifFerently. It 
is comparative coolness, with moisture nearly all the year round, the 
genus requires. Species from Burma, China and Japan, are likely to 
do well in the northern and alpine parts of India. 

Qlorlosa. 

G. Buperba. — A slender climbing plant, with small narrow 
leaves and tuberous roots, said to be a most virulent poison ; native of 
India, and often to be met with growing wild ; bears during the rains 
curiously formed flowers of long, narrow, inverted, twisted petals, one- 
half deep crimson and one-half primrose colour on first opening, but 
afterwards becoming altogether crimson. The flowers, borne in pro- 
fusion and mingled together in both these conditions, have a most 
beautiful effect. It dies down in the cold season, and lies dormant till 
the rains. The plant in full vigour is often infested by a caterpillar, 
by which, if not looked to, in a v^y short time it is entirely consumed. 
Abundantly indigenous in the scrub tracts of Mysore, where it is a 
pretty sight from September to November. 
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Hemarocallis. 

B. fulva— D ay-Lily. — A common plant in most gardens in 
India ; bears heads of large tawny-yellow flowers of no great beauty. 
A variety with double flowers is met with in some gardens, but not 
common. H. varlefirata bears variegated flowers. Put down the 
bulbs in March, both on the hills and on the plains. 

Funkia. 

F. subcordata. — Native of China ; a very handsome, small, pot 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta. Leaves cordate, of a dark pleasant 
green ; bears in August umbels of large, white, sweetly-fragrant, 
drooping, bell-formed flowers, four inches long, opening of an evening. 
Propagated by division of the roots in March. They begin their 
growth in this month on the hills, when they should be repotted in 
fresh soil. The roots are of a fibrous nature, and will not bear being 
much disturbed, or the plants will fail of blossoming. F. variegata 
bears variegated flowers. 

Agapanthus. 

A umbellatUB — Blue African Lily. — A most noble plant, 
occasionally, but not often, met with, and not thrisring well in Calcutta 
gardens ; bears upon a long scape, during the rains, a large umbel of 
large, handsome, azure-blue flowers. Requires the shelter of a veran- 
dah, and to be grown in a pot. A light rich soil suits it. Plant the 
bul^ in March on the hills, and keep in a green-house This is 
eminently a plant for hill-stations, where it succeeds admirably in the 
ground. A. umbellatus var albidus is a recently introduced variety 
having white flowers. Should be cultivated in pots as the bullw 
need wintering (drying off) for a short .season. 

Pollantbes. 

P. tuberosa — Tubk-Rosb — OooMabbo — The commonest, per- 
haps, of any plant in the gardens of India, and certainly one of the 
most delightful. Sends up steins usually three feet high ; in a soil 
that suited it, I have seen them as high as six feet, bearing hyacinth- 
like clusters of pure white flowers, which diffuse an exquisite fra- 
grance for a wide distance around, and under some states of the 
atmosphere, it is said, have been seen to emit electric sparks. After 
flowering the stems should be cut down, and others will spring up in 
constant succession throughout the year. Propagated by separation 
of the bulbs, as it may be also from seed, which it produces in abun- 
dance during the cold weather. The double flowering variety bears 
lovely clusters of flowers, but not nearly so fragrant as the single. 
The items of this variety require to lie supported by stakes, or they are 
all Imt s«ure to fall with their own weight, and then look very unsightly. 
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Aloe. 

Dr. Voigt states that there were as many as a hundred species 
of Aloe formerly in Dr. Carey’s garden at Serampore ; but that most 
had died, and that he could enumerate no more than forty-two. 
About a dozen or fourteen species is the largest number I belief e now 
to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Cardens. 

Some two or three have very ornamental leaves, and look hand- 
some in pots ; these, if left out in the rains, are very apt to perish fron 
water lodging between the leaves, and causing them to rot at the 
point of junction. Many are easily propagated by inserting a leal 
in a pot of damp sand. A light poious soil, through which the 
water given them is soon passed off, is manifestly that best suited tc 
them. 

1. A. Abyssinica — Avery large species, growing in the open 
ground in the Calcutta Botanical Cardens, and very showy when in 
full blossom in January and Februaiy, with its large flower-stem 
bearing innumerable small bright veiinilion flowers. 

2. A. Indica. — A common plant throughout the country ; leaves 
thorn-edged, thick, soft, pale-green, crossed with lines of spots ; bears 
dull red flowers. From the peculiarity of its foliage a pleasing variety 
among other potted plants. 

3. A. intermedia.— A small handsome plant, with neat, clean- 
cut, strap-like leaves, speckled with green and white. 

4. A. nigricans. — Exceedingly ouiainental for its polished, 
black-green, well-cut leaves, of strap-like form , bears in March 
flowers varying from pale-green to lurid red. 

5 A. attenuata. — A small plant with very succulent and 
curiously crimped leaves ; bears in April small, greenish, insignificant 
flowers. 

6. A. saponaria — A small plant with curious, thick, short 
succulent leaves, crossed with dotted white lines. 

Gasteria. 

G. brevifolia and one or two other species do well on the 
hills They are small Aloe-like succulents having terminal racemes 
or panicles of pretty flowers, usually coloured red or scarlet ; the 
pedicles are also reddish. Good plants for rock work. 

Yucca. 

Adam’s-Needle. 

The species of Yucca known in Europe amount to as many as 
thirty. The following only, I believe, are those to be met with in this 
OQiintiy. 

F, G 
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1. Y. aloifolia. — A large plant, common everywhere in India, 
and familiar for its formidable array of long, hard, flattened leaves, 
each tipped with a needle-like thorn ; bears in the rains countless 
white flowers, hanging most beautifully, like little bells, from its erect- 
growing flower-stem. The plant becomes disposed to blossom sooner 
by having the lower leaves cut away. The leaves, buried in damp earth 
till their soft parts decay, yield a strong tenacious fibre, verj useful 
for tying up plants with. Propagated by offsets. There is a variegated 
variety of this plant, having the edges of the leaves of dull white 
colour, not particularly ornamental. 

2. Y. gloriosa — Spanish Bayonet —Distinguished from the 
last by its leaves being much narrower and spike-like ; grows to very 
large dimensions before flowering, and is quite unsuited for any but 
gallons of great extent. Bears flowers similar to the last named. 

3. Y. stricta. — A small plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, never flowering there, and making little or no growth. 

Allium. 

Comprises several species, bearing umbels of diflPerent-coloured 
flowers with a strong smell of garlic ; most have been introduced, but 
do not seem disposed to flower here. 

A. fragrans. — A small bulbous plant ; bears in April small 
umbels of greenish-white flowers, like those of the common Onion; 
interesting for their heliotrope-like fragrance. 

Scilla. 

Squill. 

A genus of small bulbous plants, producing flowers somewhat 
similar to the Hyacinth ; not found to succeed in Bengal, but grow 
well in Upper India and the hills. Treatment same as for Narcissus. 
Worth growing on the hills. 

Ornithogalum. 

Star of Bethlehem. 

Of which there are several species : not cultivated with success 

here. 

O. oaudatum. — An uninteresting plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; bears greenish-white flowers. 

Muscari. 

M. botryoides — Grape Hyacinth. — A pretty, diminutive 
bulbous plant, distributed abundantly in the United Provinces 
frqm the Saharunpore Gardens ; thrives well in the border, and 
pimuoes pretty racemes of dark*blue flowers, of about the size of 
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black currants. I have never met with it in Bengal. Plant the 
bulbs in March. 

Hyacinthiis. 

H, orientalis — Hyacinth. — By repeated trials it has been well 
ascertained that the Hyacinth cannot be brought to thrive and blos- 
som, with any degree of satisfaction, in Calcutta or its vicinity. Of 
the bulbs that are imported some only produce a few leaves, while 
others, which appear forming for blossom, seem scarcely able to push 
themselves above ground, and instead of opening all the flowers in 
the cluster at once, open two or three first, which decay before the 
remainder expand. 

In Upper India, however, their cultivation is attended with 
complete success. A selection of bulbs procured from England, with 
very little attention given to them, blossomed as beautifully as they 
are ever seen to do in Europe. “Can be grown successfully at 
Ootacamund, but the bulbs last but one season . — Sir Frederick Price. 

The best bulbs are always of a conical form — All flat crowned 
ones are apt to give off numerous offsets, and rarely, if ever, give good 

flowers. Also, 

“ small bulbs are of the finest varie- 
ties. The size of the bulb has nothing 
to do with the fineness of the bloom, 
which is most commonly inversely as 
the size of the bulb.^’* 

The pot in which a Hyacinth is 
grown should be eleven or twelve 
inches deep, the soil a mixture of well- 
decayed cow-manure and leaf-mould, 
and a very large proportion of sand, 
and a few wood ashes or small bits of 
charcoal. Some recommend the bulbs 
to be planted three inches deep, but 
this would be to bury one of the prin- 
cipal features of beauty in the plant. 
The best plan perhaps is to plant the 
bulb with about a third above the 
surface of the earth, that the beautiful 
metallic colour upon it may not be con- 
cealed, and then attend to the following 
directions given by Sir J. Paxton : — 
“ The plant is unable to develop 
Pig. 34, itself with a rapidity proportionate 

Vilmorin’s Catalogue, quoted in ‘ Gard, Chron.,’ Sept. 1861. 
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to the moisture it imbibes, when its upper surface is acted upon 
too immediately by the atmosphere. Hence the propriety of covering 
the bulbs with some light material. They ought invariably to be 
started by covering the pots containing them with three or four 
inches of old bark or half pulverized leaf-soil. A due share of 
moisture is thus preserved around both leaves, bulbs, and roots ; and 
moisture is their vital element in the growing stage. When they 
reach the surface of the covering, they may be gradually introduced 
to the full existing measure of solar light, which will speedily restore 
the colour of the blanched foliage. Another important point neces- 
sary to their complete perfection is a large portion of river or 
white sand in the soil. Nothing is more prejudicial to them than 
stagnant water.” 

They can also be grown in the beautiful Hyacinth glasses to be 
met with now, filled with water, as illustrated in Fig. 34. The glass 
should be filled with clean, soft water, with a few pieces of charcoal 
and a little sand. Cover the bulbs with paper tubes until tliey start 
into growth ; then expose them to light, a fits into 6, thus allowing 
the water to be changed without disturbing the roots. On the hills 
they come to great perfection, where plant the bulbs in February. 

Lachenalia 

Small bulbous plants, natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; for the 
most part not succeeding m Bengal, though they do well enough in 
Upper India Plant in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills. An unnamed species, with spotted leaves and orange-yellow 
tubular flowers, is occasionally presented at the flower shows of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Dritnea. 

D. revoluta. — A small pot-plant, with curious lurid-green leaves, 
covered with round white spots ; bears in May spikes of small dull- 
pink flowers. Plant in February on the plains. Never met with on 

the hills. 

Eustrephus. 

B. angustifolius. — Native of New Holland ; bears pale 
purple flowers, but ornamental principally as a small climbing plant 
of graceful slender character, and pretty drooping grass-like leaves. 
Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 

Asparagus. 

1. A. aoerosus. — Native of Bengal an erect herbaceous 
thorny plant, with needle-like leaves ; bears, in the beginning of the 
onld weatiier, pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
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remarks, a charming shrub. ” Propagated by division in the rains. 
Not met with on the hills ; but may be grown under glass. 

2. A. raoemosus. — A very thorny, shrubby climbing plant, 
very beautiful for its foliage alone, which from a distance has some- 
what the appearance of a Juniper; produces in November an un- 
bounded profusion of minute white flowers, which perfume the air to 
a considerable distance around. 

3. A. ascendens. — An erect-growing plant ; blossoms in Novem- 
ber, when it is most exquisitely beautiful, with its graceful sprays 
of minute flowers resembling delicate plumes of silver. 

4. A. plumosus. — A lovely evergreen climber from South 
Africa, with smooth stems, and beautiful minutely divided leaves, 
having the appearance of plumes. One of the most ornamental-leaved 
plants yet introduced ; bears small, white, insignificant flowers. A 
light rich soil suits it, with plenty of drainage. Propagated by divi- 
sion during the rains. 

5. A. plumosus nanus — An exceedingly graceful variety of 
the last named, but differing from it in being of dwarf, shrubby habit, 
and therefore admirably adapted for dinner-table decoration Very 
similar to the last in general appearance, and particularly suited 
for furnishing cut sprays for intermixing with flowers. Treatment 
same as for the last named Both the above are recent introductions, 
and are successfully grown in glazed structures on the hills. 

Dracasna. 

This is a genus of plants which included, under the old arrange- 
ment, a large number of sppcies ; but it has been split up into five 
different genera by Dr. Planchon. As, however, the plants, culti- 
vated for the ornamental character of their leaves, which are re- 
markable for their beauty, are still popularly known under this old 
name, it has been considered advisable to retain it here. The plants 
are easy of culture, and thrive best in a rich, limey soil. They are 
.very easily propagated by division ; but cuttings put down in sand 
during the rains strike most readily For pot-culture, or for beds 
Borders and rockeries ; or for growing in clumps, they are admirably 
adapted. For dinner-table decoration they are unrivalled. 

There are over a hundred varieties in cultivation ; the most 
ornamental of them being of recent introduction. A great many of 
them are found in Indian gardens. The following list will be found 
to contain the best types, and includes as many as any ordinary col- 
lection need have. The first in point of beauty is : 

D. Qoldieana, from tropical Africa; quite distinct from any 
Other Dracaena, having an erect slender stem, with the base of the 
leaves closely clasping it, spreading, being cordate-ovate-acuminate ia 
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shape, with a yellowish green costa, banded with dark green and 
silver grey in alternate straight or furcate transverse bands. The 
back of the unfolded leaves is of a reddish purple colour. D. Lindeni 
comes next, from Brazil, with elegantly recurved leaves of a deep 
green, traversed along their entire length with bands of creamy white 
and shades of yellow and rose. A plant of majestic growth, attain- 
ing a height of six to eight feet. D. frasrrans variegata, some- 
what similar to the last in habit, only the variegation is more central, 
while it produces delightfully fragrant flowers. D. Bromdeldii, 
from JS'orth Australia, is a beautiful plant of dwarf growth, with 
lanceolate leaves 1 J inches wide, drooping to a point ; of a light green, 
striped and margined with ivory white. D. Bausei, one of the 
highly coloured varieties, of striking habit and free growth. The 
leaves are four inches wide, of a dark bronze, margined with crimson. 
One of the best of this type D. Duffii, from Australia, of dwarf 
growth, with erect leaves a foot long and three inches wide, of a light 
bronzy colour. D. Mrs Hoskins, a hybrid variety, very distinct, 
of dwarf habit, with leaves 12 inches long and 4 wide, of a light 
bronzy purple. D. Mrs. 0. J Freake, also a hybrid, very distinct 
and of moderate growth, leaves recurved, dark bottle-green, striped 
and edged along their entire length with creamy white and rosy 
purple. D, Thompsonii, a beautiful variety of dense growth, the 
leaves are deep green, bordered with rose, and having a patch of ma- 
genta in the centre. It is of handsome appearance, with broad, 
oblong leaves. One of the best in cultivation. D. voluta, a hybrid 
of pyramidal habit. The leaves are of stout texture, broad, and 
volutely recurved, of dark bottle-green, with edge and mid-rib of 
purple. A beautiful variety. 

The ten varieties described above are perhaps the best in culti- 
vation ; although on this point tastes may differ. For those who 
desire to cultivate a larger number of varieties, the following list is 
given, from which a selection may be made : — 

D. Baptistii ; Barronii ; Chelsoni ; Oooperi ; Qrnestii ; ex* 
celsa ; formosa ; fragrans ; Gayii ; Gladstonii ; gracilie ; Gull- 
foylei ; Hendersonii ; Imperialis ; Krausii ; lutescens ; magni- 
flca ; Majestica ; Massangiana ; Mauritiana ; metallica ; Moore- 
anuB ; Mrs. Bause ; Mrs. Turner ; nlgro-rubra ; nigro-striata 
Real! ; Rebecca ; reflexa ; Reginae ; Seaforthii ; Stella ; supers 
ba ; trtumphans ; Taylorii ; umbraculifera ; vlrginalis, and 
Toungii. 

Oordyline {syn. Dracaena). 

^ 1. 0* ferrea. — A moderate-sized shrub, with long, lanceolate, 
dark-green leaves, with crimson edges, cultivated in most gardens for 
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the highly ornamental character of its foliage ; bears large compact 
bunches of very numerous, small, rose-coloured, very pretty flowers. 
Propagated by division, and cuttings in sand during the rains. 

2. 0, terminalis.— Sandwich Island Tea-plant. — A shrub of the 
same size as the last ; ornamental for its foliage, which is principally 
terminal upon the stems of a rich, light, most refreshingly verdant 
green ; bears in March feather-like sprays of numerous small, pure 
white flowers. Propagated as above 

3. 0. reflexa. — A shrub of somewhat smaller size than the last, 
and with smaller leaves, of the same form and of a most agreeable 
green ; bears in the hob season yellowish-green, sweet-scented flowers. 
Propagated same as the last two. 

4. 0. ensifolia — A very handsome and common shrub in gardens 
about Calcutta, five or six feet high ; bearing on the summits of its 
stem crowded whorls of noble strap-formed leaves, of a rich refresh- 
ing green, two feet long and four or five inches broad ; from the centre 
of which spring out, in Fe])ruary, sprays of dense spikes of small 
white flowers, 

Tupistra. 

T. znaculata. — Dr. Roxburgh describes this as a “shrubby 
caulescent species, native of Sumatra, three or four feet high ” I 
have seen only small plants of it in pots in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens thriving very indifferently. Leaves broadly lanceolate, 
prettily marked all over with round white spots. 

Ophiopogon 

O. Japonicum.- - A small herbaceous plant with grass-like leaves, 
well suited for an edging to the border in the way Thrift is sometimes- 
used in England ; bears very numerous small flowers of a delicate 
lavender colour, upon footstalks of the same colour. 

DIOSCOREACE^. 

The yams comprise a genus of tuberous rooted, usually decidu- 
ous twiners, a few of which have beautifully marked leaves. The best 
are D argyraea ; D. discolor ; D. illustrata ; D. multicolor and 
D. vittata. Planted in a deep loam they thrive well in this 
country. Train over trellises : propagate by dividing the tuber. 

BROMELIACEiE 

Caraguata. 

O. Oardinalis.— Indigenous to Central America, Columbia and 
the West Indies. Recently introduced into this country by a Calcutta 
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ourseryrtian. Grown foi the beauty of its leaves. Rather difficult of 
cultivation. A soil coin posed of leaf mould, sand and charcoal suits 
it best. Requires plenty of water, and is seen to best advantage 
during the rains. 

Karatas. 

This South American genus, formerly known as Nidulariurn, is 
composed of curious herbs with ‘^e.ssile, variegated, rosulate leaves 
growing mostly in the form of a bird's nest Cultivated in the same 
way as Bilbergia and increased by offshoots during the rains. The 
varieties found in Indian gardens are : — K. spectabills — showy, 
K. crucuta— bloody, K. fulgens, and possibly humilis The leaves 
of the latter have a peculiar tentacular look about them. 

Ananas. 

These are the ornamental-leaved Pine-apples. A. sativa striati- 
folia, the ‘atripe-leaved Pine apple, is a native of Malacca, and well 
known in our gardens foi its beautiful leaves, which are marked 
longitudinally with stripes of piimrose, red, and deep green. Well 
suited for pot culture, in a soil composed of leaf-mould sand, mixed with 
cocoanut fibre and charcvjal Prr)pagated by division during the rains. 
A sativa variegata is also n handsome plant, , while A. portiana, 
a recent introduction, is the handsomest of all. 

ASchmea. 

A genus of handsome lea\ed plants, having strap-formed, undu- 
lating, clasping leaves, which hear in August and September, compound 
spikes of bead-like buds, expanding into unpretending flowers. Cul- 
tivation same as Ananas The two following are in cultivation. 
M fnlgens, having broad, thick leaves and flower stems ; bears buds 
of a coral crimson throughout 

AS. discolor, a plant of slender growth, with flower buds tipped 
with dark purple, and having very much the appearance of the seeds 
of Abrus precatorius. 

Bilbergia. ' 

Dwarf, ornamental plants, with thick, succulent, Aloe-like clasping 
leaves, natives of tropical South America, where they are often found 
growing on trees, thus showing their epiphytic character. In this 
country, however, they are generally grown in pots, in a soil similar 
to that recommended for Ananas. I have also grown them suc- 
cessfully attached to blocks of wood, and suspended from the roof of 
the grass conservatory. The following varieties are in cultivation : — 
B. bicolor ; tricolor : vittata ; melstnantha ; pyramidalis ; femi- 
losa ; Iieopoldii ; Moreliana ; oleus ; Saondersii ; thyrsoidea ; 
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Tillandsia. 

A genus of tropical American plants of dwarf growth, very simi- 
lar in general appearance and character to the preceding, and epiphy- 
tal in habit, many of the species being found growing on trees They 
are remarkable chiefly for tlieir lea\es, which are of varied colours. 
If attached to blocks of wood with moss, and kept moist, they thrive 
to perfection ; they may also be grown in pots, and treated in the 
same way as Bilbergias. T musaica is perhaps the handsomest 
species in cultivation, but being a recent introduction, is rather a rarity 
yet in this country. The following are some of the best species in 
cultivation: — T. Kingiana ; Lindenii; splendens ; zebrina and 
zonata. T. utriculata, native of Jamaica, is regarded as a traveller’s 
plant, having pitchers of water which are tapped by thirsty waj farers. 
Some of the other species, e //., T. usneoides, present a curious 
object, resembling tufts of hair hanging from the branches of trees in 
Central America. Propagated by offshoots and suckers which are 
thrown up during the lains. The genus Vriesia, entered in the last 
edition, is now absorbed in Tillandsia. Additional species introduced 
under the latter name are T. regina ; T Roezlii; T. recurvifolla 
and others. 

Pitcairnia. 

A genus of plants with sedge-like leaves, bearing during the hot 
and rainy seasons handsome racemes of large tubular brilliant crimson 
flowers. Not particular as to soil, though that recommended for 
Ananas suits them best. Multiplied to any extent by division 

1. P. bromelisBfolia. - The largest growing plant of all, and 
best adapted to the open border ; conspicuous for the white, mealy 
appearance of the under-surface of the leaves. 

2. P. Olfersli. — Has broad leaves, and is in most respects 
similar to the preceding 

3. P* Punicea. — A much smaller plant, and preferable to all 
perhaps ^for tlie size of the flowers and the compactness of the racemes. 

4. P. Integrifolia. -- Has narrow leaves without spines on their 
■edge as those of other species have. The racemes of flowers are long, 
lax, and diffuse, and consequently not so handsome as in some other 
epecies. 

5. P fruticosa. 

6. P. latifolia.— Described as producing a bunch of from fifty 
to sixty flowers of a dazzling red. 

7. P. Altensteinii.— Said to bear a thick short flower-stalk, 
supporting long tubular yellowish- white flowers, contrasting finely 
with their dazzling crimson velvet bracts. 

3. P. Platyphylla, a recent introduction. 
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TACCACEJE. 

An Order of perennial herbs with large fleshy rootstocks or 
creeping rhizomes. More curious than ornamental. T. pinnatifida 
occasionally seen in Botanical gardens, is the South Sea arrowroot 
plant. Propagated by division of the tuber. 

AMARYLLIDACEiE. 

A very numerous order of bulbous plants, most of which at differ- 
ent periods appear to have been introduced into this country, though 
but a very limited num])er have long survived. Some have proved* 
unsuited to the climate, and soon perished. Some have continued to 
thrive for many years, but without ever producing a flower, and so at 
last have become neglected and lost. Some few are indigenous to 
this country, and these blossom beautifully each season without any 
especial care being required in their cultivation. Those that are 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope almost all fail of blossoming here ; 
and the trouble and expense of importing them to grow near Calcutta 
is uniformly attended with ill-success and disappointment They 
succeed much better in the United Provinces , while on the hills 
they grow to perfection in a hot-house A very fine assortment of 
Amaryllis (Hippeastrum as the genus is now called) may be seen in 
the Horticultural Gardens at Lucknow, when Mr Ridley, the Superin- 
tendent, has raised many new varieties 

Galanthus 

Q. nivalis — Snowdrop. — Is only mentioned to state that though 
the corms may easily be procured in a perfectly sound condition from 
Europe, there is not the remotest chance of their ever producing 
flowers here on the plains ; though they succeed very well on the hills. 

Leucojum. 

L. 8BBtivum — Snow-flake. — Bears flowers very similar to those 
of the Snowdrop. Dr. Voigt mentions that it blossoms here in the 
hot season. I have not seen it. Flowers freely at Coonoor and 
Ootacamund. 

Amaryllis 

A genus of beautiful bulbous plants, thriving to perfection in 
this country. They have come into popular favour recently, and 
scores of new varieties of all shades of colour have been raised by 
hybridization. They are very easy of culture, requiring no trouble 
after being once planted. In December and January the bulbs should 
be put into fresh soil, made up of well-decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, 
sand and common garden loam, when they should be lightly watered^ 
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As soon as they begin their growths, water copiously, and they will' 
be in full bloom in March and April. On the hills re-pot in March. 
As soon as they are done flowering, the pots should be removed to a 
spare corner, where the plants can complete their growth. During 
the rains the bulbs may be divided and potted off separately. In 
Lower Bengal the plants do not die down during the winter ; but they 
do in Upper India and on the hills. Therefore, in the two latter 
cases, after the plants have finished their growth, they should be 
allowed to die down by withholding water gradually. 

A. Belladonna — The Belladonna Lily, is the typical species, 
and common in Indian gardens. 

A. Josephinee. — Is from the Cape of Good Hope, whence many 
of the varieties come. 

It would be tedious to give a list of the hybrid varieties, of which 
there are over a hundred enumerated in the catalogues of English and 
Indian Nurserymen ; but the following may bo mentoned as particular- 
ly handsome and striking : — reticulata ; Mrs. Garfield , Mrs. W. 
Lee ; Empress of India ; Dr. Masters ; Countess of Dufferin ; 
Colonel Burnaby ; clarinda ; Fairy Queen, and Othello. 

A. Candida- — A pretty small species, having grass-like foliage 
and medium-sized white flowers. Anthers yellow, (xood for edging, 
or in small beds. 

Zephyranthes. 

Zephyr Flower, and Flower of the west wind. 

Small plants bearing, when in full leaf, during the rains, beautiful 
lily-like flowers, one on a scape. A mark should be set in the border 
where they are grown, or they are liable to be destroyed on the ground 
being dug up when they are out of leaf. These pretty flowers are 
common at hill resorts where they bloom freely after the first rains. 
Patches on the margin of a lawn, by the side of shrubbery and trees, 
have a cheerful and brilliant effect. The white flowered species are 
occasionally called American crocuses. Z. fiava and Z. Andersoni 
are desirable yellow flowered species. It is not known if they have 
been tried in the colder parts of the country 

1. Z. carinata. — Has narrow grass-like leaves, and bears large 

rose-coloured flowers. i, .u 

2. Z. rosea. — Has flowers very similar to, but smaller tnan, 

the last. , . 1-1 « 

3. Z. tubispatha Bears pure white flowers, not unliKe those 

of a Crocus. 

Habranthus. 

A genus of plants producing flowers very similar to those 
preceding, and succeeding well here, as many as seven species being. 
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enumerated which blossom during the rains. Any soil suits them, 
but a light rich one the best. 

Sprekelia. 

1. S. formosissima — Jacob^a Lily. — Produces large, beauti- 
ful, curioualy^forined brilliant crimson flowers, without tube, borne 
vertically upon the scape in the manner of a cockade ; a very common 
plant in the gardens at Ootacamund, and not uncommon grown in 
pots in Calcutta, Ivhere it blossoms in the hot and rainy seasons. On 
the hills it loses its leaves in the cold weather, as it does in Europe ; 
but on the plains it retains them all the year through. The plants, 
however, would possibly blossom better if, by withholding water and 
by exposure to the sun, they were brought for some time into a 
dormant state Mrs. Loudon says that the bulbs will flower beauti- 
fully merely covered with dainp moss and suspended 

S. DalhousieaB. — Has much broader leaves than the last, and 
bears in April pure white flowers with long narrow petals of not 
much beauty. 

Both the foregoing should be potted in fresh soil, made up of 
well decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould and garden loam in about equal 
parts, with enough sand added to make the whole porous and gritty. 
Re-potting should be done in February and March. 


Griffinia. 

A South American genus of dwarf bulbous plants. Leaves broad, 
oblong, petiolated and prominently nerved. Treat as for Amaryllis, 
soil being fairly rich, light and well drained. Q. Hyadnthina is the 
prettiest of the species and bears a many-flowered umbel of lovely 
blue flowers resembling the Hyacinth. It is not uncommon in gardens ; 
G, H, mas^ima and G, ornata are also desirable plants. 


Doryanthes. 

An Australian genus of perennial plants resembling the so- 
called aloes in foliage and flowering pole ; but the flowering stage 
is usually long deferred in this country. A sub-tropical situation 
seems to best fulfil the natural requirements of the genus in India. 
•Cultivation as for Agave and Furcraea. Propagated from offsets and 
eeeps. 

J D. exoelsa. — A handsome object for a lawn. Flowers numerous, 
bmlliant scarlet, the size of a lily. 

I D. Palmeri. — Also good for a lawn. Flowers reddish, funnel- 
SDAped and lasting. 

Otirouligo. 

A^55^us of tropical Himalayan foliage plants, intermediate in 
^eiieral applurance between broad-leaved grasses and palms. They 
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require the same treatment as the latter, grow freely in the fernery 
or palm-house and are eflFective for decoration. The kinds worth 
growing are 0. recurvata with its variegated forms, of which 
striata and varieg^ta are the best. Can only be grown as a hot- 
house plant at hill-stations. Propagate by offsets (division of 'the 
tubers and scaly corms) and seed. 

Hippeastriim. 

^ KNIGHT^S STAR-LILY. 

Large bulbous plants (often set down in catalogues under the name 
of Amaryllis) with long strap-formed leaves which die down in the 
cold weather, and do not appear again till after the plants have 
flowered in March. The flowers, borne generally fivo in an umbel, on 
a scape about fourteen inches long, are large, of Lily form, with the 
jointed divisions of the corolla deeply coloured in such a way as when 
looked into to present the appearance of a star. The difference 
between many of them is very trifling. Nearly all thrive to perfec- 
tion in this country. Dr. Voigt states that in Dr. Carey’s garden at 
Serampore there were formerly as many as seventy-four crosses and 
hybrids, appearing in all their beauty during the hot and first part 
of the rainy season. They may be grown in very large pots, but are 
the better for being planted out in beds devoted entirely to them. 
They require little care in their cultivation ; but removal into a fresh 
situation every two or three years is beneficial A light tich soil 
brings them to perfection. 

1. H. fulgidum 2 H. reticulatam. 3. H. equestre majus. 
4. H. stylosum. — Are common in the Calcutta gardens, and bear 
flowers very similar to -each other, with the limb of tlie corolla scarlet 
upon a greenish white tube. 

5 H ambigiium. — With flowers nearly white 

6 H. Johnsonii.— A \ery handsome and distinct hybrid, with 
the segments of the corolla deep crimson, and the tube white. 

« Vallota. 

V. pjirpurea. — A Cape bulb, bears, when the plant is in full 
leaf, flowers of a brilliant scarlet, similar in form to those of the Hip- 
peastrurn. It is a shy bloomer in this country, and treated more as 
a perennial. 

Lycoris. 

This bulb is now included under Amaryllis, and should be treated 
similarly. 

1. L. aurea. — Native of China ; bears an umbel of several large 
golden-yellow flowers, fifomewhat of a Lily form, in August and 
September. 
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L. vadiata.~*Native of Japan ; produces in August and Sep- 
tember large dull crimson flowers. 

Nerine. 

. A large genus of Cape bulbs, including N. Sarniensls, the 
•Ouernsey My, bearing umbels of beautiful flowers, with their corollas 
divided into narrow wavy segments. None, I believe, have been 
found to blossom in tlie vicinity of Calcutta. They succeed better in 
XTpper India. Should be treated in the same way as Amaryllis. 

Crinum. 

Dr. Voigt in his catalogue enumerates as many as thirty-three 
species of this genus, exclusive of varieties, besides thirty hybrids 
and crosses, as cultivated in the gardens at Serampore, and nearly all 
blossoming in the rainy season. A large portion probably of these 
are not to be met with now either there or in any other garden about 
Calcutta. , Indeed, between most of them there is so great a similarity 
that all but a limited few may be dispensed with in any but a bota- 
nical garden. They are almost all natives of this country, and per- 
fectly hardy, needing no particular care or attention after being 
once planted. A rich soil, however, suits them. Can be increased to 
any extent by separating bulbs at the beginning of the hot season, 
when they should be re-potted. 

1. O amoenum. — Native of Sylhet, in muddy creeks ; has narrow 
leaves a foot or two long ; bears in April and May, a scape about a 
foot long, with an umbel of four to six large white flowers. 

2. C deflsiuxn — Sook-durshun. — Has very narrow leaves from 
one to three feet long. Scape with umbel of six to sixteen large 
white flowers, very fragrant, especially at night 

3. C. brevifolium — Native of Mauritius , leaves lanceolar, 
broad ; bears in the hot and rainy seasons scapes with ten to twelve 
large white, faintly-fragrant flowers. 

4. O. longifolium. — Native of Bengal swamps; leaves two to 
three feet long ; scapes with eight to twelve large white fragrant 
flowers. A common species found in nearly ever};^ garden ; 
blossoms during the rains. If, when the first flower of the umbel 
opens, the scape be cut and brought into the house and put into a 
jglass of water, the remaining flowers will continue opening in suc- 
cession for several days, scenting the rooms, particularly at night, with 
iiheir most delicious odour. 

5 O. lorifolium,— Native of Pegu ; bears at the close of the 
j:ains umbels of twenty large white fragrant flowers. 

6. O. Sumatranum.— Bears at various seasons scapes with urn- 
Jbels of from ten to twenty large white fragrant flowers. 
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7. 0. oanalioulatum. — Leaves from three to five feet long, and 
three to to four inches broad ; scapes about two feet long, bearing 
umbels of about forty middling-sized, pure white, long-pedicled, sweet- 
ly fragrant flowers. ^ 

8. 0. latifolium —Native of Bengal ; leaves one to three feet 
long, and three to five inches broad , bears a scape one to two feet 
long with large pale-rose faintly fragrant flowers in the rains. A plant 
•of immense size, with nothing corresponding to recommend it. 

9. 0. Zeylanicum. — Bears flowers almost exactly the same as 
the last. 

10. 0. superbum.— Native of Sumatra ; root of many fleshy 
famous fibres, with scarcely any appearance of a bulb. Stem short, 
from twelve to eighteen inches high, and as thick as a man’s leg or 
more ; scape about three or four feet long, bearing umbels of from 
twenty to thirty very long pedicled, rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant 
flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“ It thrives luxuriantly m the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and is the lai^jcst 
and by far the most beautiful species of Cnnum 1 have yet met with ; and if 
the fragrance of its numerous large flowers is taken into account, it is probably 
the most desirable of all the tribe.” 

11. 0. Asiaticum toxicarium.- Leaves from three to four feet 
long, and from five to seven inches broad ^ scape bears umbels of as 
many as fifty large white, nearly scentless flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says : 

Its immense large, beautiful, smooth, deep-green leaves make it con- 
spicuous and desirable in the flower-garden.” 

12. 0 augustum.— Dr. Roxburgh states : — 

“ This magnificent plant from the Mauritius has been introduced into the 
Calcutta Botanieal Gardens, where it blossoms at various times throughout 
the year, but with the greatest luxuriance during the rams , the scapes are 
A8 thick as a child’s wrist, above three feet long, and of a dark reddish-purple 
oolour. The umbels bear about thirty, sweetly fragrant, rosy flowers, on pedicles 
from one to^two inches long, and coloured like the scape.” 

13. 0 scabrum. — A small plant , bears in March umbels of about 
five erect dingy-white flowers. 

14. C' Verschaffeltianum — Is a recent introduction, and a 
magnificent plant with immense sword-like leaves, and reminding one 
of a huge Dracoena. 

15. 0. Macowani. — Also a new plant of splendid appearance. 

16. 0. Sanderianum — From Sierra Leone; is a distinct and 
beautiful new species, with white flowers having bands of crimson 
•down the centre. Also 0, oapenae from Cape colony and O. Moore! 
from Natal. 
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Hsdmaiithus. 

The several species of this genus are natives of the Cape. Dr, 
Voigt enumerates four species introduced into this country, which he 
says had not flowered. They all love a rich soil, and should be re- 
potted in February on the plains, and in March and April on the hills. 

H. viresoens : Albiflos. — Mrs. Loudon says ; “This certain- 

ly has no pretensions to be considered ornamental at all ” But, in 
my opinion, its small size and neat ciliated leaves render it a far more 
desirable plant than many of the Crinums, the flowers of which its 
own much resemble A most hardy plant, outliving almost any 
treatment. Two bulbs I brought from the Cape, and had in my pos- 
session six years, only blossomed once during the time, and that was 
in August, after exposure to very heavy rain Mr. Villet states that 
it requires a moist light soil. No doubt it should be encouraged to 
become dormant in the cold months. 

During recent years some beautiful varieties have been introduced, 
amongst which H Kalbreyeri stands foremost, with its immense 
head of flowers of a bright vermilion colour A single head produces 
over a hundred blooms H albomaoulatus ; Cinnabarium ; hirsu- 
tum and Mannii are also very attractive, 

CrytanthuB. 

A genus of very handsome Cape bulbs ; rarely, if ever, blossoming 
here I have only seen one species in bloom, C. Bruckerii, but others 
might be introduced with advantage Same treatment as the preced- 
ing. The species uniflorus, lutesceus, obliquus, sanguineus and 
Macowani, should be tried in cool parts of the country. 

Buryoles. 

B. Amboiuesis — A large bulbous plant; native of Arnbo3^na 
not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta. Grown in a large pot; it& 
pimcipal point of ornament is its large, handsome, roundish, cordate, 
folding leaves Bears in May and June scapes with a head of several 
white middling-sized flowers Mrs. Loudon says It possesses the 
curious property of the seeds germinating in the capsule, and even 
producing small bulbs there, winch protrude themselves as so m as the 
capsule becomes sufficiently ripe to hui’st.’’ In small or weakly plants 
the leaves die down in the cold season, and do not appear again 
till late the following hot season In repotting the bulb care 
should bo taken not to injure the large thick fibrous roots, or it 
will be much retarded in its after growth. B. Australasioa and 
are later introductions of much beauty. The latter 
ia the Brisbane lily. 
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Bucharis. 

U, Amazonioa. — An exceedingly bandsoine plant, native of 
Brazil, and quite naturalized in this country, with large ovate- lanceo- 
late leaves a foot and a half long, of a fine deep green. Sends up in 
the cold months a scape, bearing five to seven large pure-white sweet- 
scented flowers ; propagated easily by separation of the bulbs in Octo- 
ber. It requires abundance of water, and a rich soil. 

B. Candida. —A recent introduction from the United States of 
Columbia, with broadly elliptic acuminate curved leaves, and an umbel 
bearing lovely sweet-scented flowers, of a chaste waxy whiteness. A 
very desirable variety. B. Saundersii, also a recent introduction 
from the same locality as the last. It is a somewhat distinct variety, 
bearing umbels of beautiful snow-white, sweet-scented flowers, having 
the corona marked with yellow stripes. B. Mastersii is the latest 
acquisition, claiming the same native country as the two preceding. 
Bears a scape of deliciously fragrant flowers of the most snowy white- 
ness ; the free portion of the staminal cup, or corona, forms a narrow 
but united collar-like rim to the perianth tube. B. Pumila is a small- 
flowered variety, and a very desirable pot plant. Bears white flowers 
of a deliciously delicate fragrance. 

All the above must be grown under glass on the hills. 

Pancratium. 

SEA-DAFFODIL. 

A genus of bulbous plants, bearing large white bell-form fugitive 
flowers. Require no care in cultivation. The bulbs once put down 
come up as a matter of course the following year, if left undisturbed. 

P Zaylanicum — A common plant ; grows in the border of 
most gardens; bears solitary flowers of feeble but agreeable fra- 
grance, which generally open in the evening after heavy rain. 

P. frag^rans — Differs little from the preceding. 

P, maritimum.- -Well known as a native of the sands on the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; is mentioned by Dr. V oigt as blossoming 
here in the rains. The beautiful *P. Illyricum will succeed in the 
colder parts of India. 

Hymenocallis* 

A genus of handsome West Indian bulbs, containing many species. 
Basy of culture. Treatment same as Eucharia. Andreana and 
amcena are good plants. 

H. speclosa. — An elegant plant, with handsome foliage of thick 
wide leaves ; flowers borne upon short scapes in large dense heads 
pleasingly fragrant like those of the Petunia ; blossoms in December 
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Ismena 

I. oalathina — Peruvian Daffodil. — A plant of no great merit 
Bears in May flowers similar to those of Pancratium, white, solitary 
very fragrant Like Euiycles, said to have the property of produ 
cing bulbs in the capsules A synonym of Hymenocallis calathinum. 

Narcissus. 

The numerous species and varieties of this well-known genui 
known under the nameof Polyanthus Narcissus, thrive and bios 
som to perfection in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and othei 
parts of upper India ^ while on the hills many of the species are founc 
growing in a wild state, and blooming in great profusion, especially ii 
the valleys. But in the vicinity of Calcutta their cultivation i 
rarely, if ever, attended with satisfaction. Dr. Voigt states that, ou 
of thirty -five species which had been introduced into the Seram pon 
Garden during a period of seventeen years, only one had flowered 
and continued to do so. When residing at Howrah I procured fron 
England a large quantity of bulbs of the different sorts, and thougl 
they reached me in the seasonable month of October in sound an( 
excellent condition, few blossomed at all, and those that did, produce( 
but the very poorest flower. No better success has attended the culti 
vation of those which have been brought down from the Hills. 

They require a light soil of vegetable mould and decayed cov 
manure loosened with sand. The bulbs should be planted thre 
inches deep ; the larger ones singly and the smaller, such as Jonquil 
and Hoop-petticoats three in a pot. They need little or no wate 
till they have well started, and if they do not start as soon as migh 
be expected, they must not be impatiently watered to induce ther 
to do so, or they will be very likely to rot. Once'in vigorous growt 
they require to be well watered continually till the leaves, turnin 
colour, show that the bulbs are about returning to rest again. Wate 
must then be gradually withholden, and when the leaves are deac 
discontinued altogether. Catalogues of English and Continental nui 
serymen contain lists of some scores of varieties ; and a collectio 
once obtained, should be preserved year after year. On the hills th 
bulbs should be started in the beginning of February. 

N. Jonquilla* — Jonquill — This is the only species I have ha 
any success with near Calcutta I procured bulbs from England som 
years ago, and they have thriven and blossomed well every cold seaso 
since, with their small pretty bright-yellow flowers. 

N. Tazetta — Has white flowers with pale-yellow cup. D 
Voigt states that this flowered, and continued to do so in the Serao 
|N>re Garden. Treatment same as for the preceding. 
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Alstromeria. 

A genus of curious and interesting plants, distinct from any of 
the preceding of this order in having, for the most part, fibrous roots 
without bulbs. Their leaves have the peculiarity of taking a twist 
just at their footstalks, and always presenting their under surface 
upwards. They are said to do best planted as deep as eight or ten 
inches in the soil. 

A. psittacina. — Has clusters of bulb-like roots, and sends up 
stems about fourteen inches high, which produce in March flowers 
with their lower part of a vivid crimson and the ends of the petals of 
leaf-green colour. I brought down plants of this species from Oota- 
camund, which have thriven well and blossomed yearly ever since. 

OUvia. 

O. nobilis, 0. Garden! and 0, Lindenii.— Cape bulbous 
plants, bearing heads of beautiful tubular drooping flowers, the 
' two first named have of late been introduced under the name of 
^mantophyllum cyrtanthifolium and I. miniatum, which thrive 
very well in our grass conservatories. Should be started in Novem- 
ber, in light rich soil. On the hills, start in February. 

Agave. , 

Plants with large, fleshy, thorny-edged leaves, producing greenish 
unattractive flowers. A. Bulbosa is of late introduction. 

A* Americana variegata — American Aloe — Leaves creamy 
white, striped with green ; has a noble aspect grown on a lawn where 
there is plenty of room ; delights in brick rubbish, in which abundance 
of leaf-mould is incorporated. The Agaves are excellent subjects for 
-effective grouping as well as for planting singly on a lawn. In addi- 
tion to those named already, every large garden should have the fol- 
lowing species and varieties A, Americana picta ; A. Attenuata * 
A. Oeliana ; A Oorderoyi ; A Densiflora ; A Striata ; A 
Hooker! ; A Victorieo Regina ; A Geminidora (formerly called 
Bonapartea Juncea) ; A Contula variegata ; A. Rigida var 
sisalana. The latter, in addition to being ornamental, affords the 
sisal hemp of commerce, A. cantala variegata is a highly orna- 
mental species. 

Furcraea. 

F. cantala.— Often employed as a hedge, its thorny leaves ren- 
dering it an impenetrable barrier ; being of comparatively low growth, 
it has the advantage of not impeding the view or screening off the air. 
Not fit for any thing else. A noble genus of plants, the finest of 
which are F. gigantea (yielding Mauritius hemp) ; F. g, variegata: 
19 , Bedinghausii ; F. flavo-viridis and F. longeeva* Under good 
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Ismene. 

1. calathlna— Peruvian Daffodil. — A plant of no great merit. 
Bears in May flowers similar to those of Pancratium, white, solitary, 
very fragrant. Like Euiycles, said to have the property of produ- 
cing bulbs in the capsules. A synonym of Hymenocallis calathiuum. 

Narcissus. 

The numerous species and varieties of this well-known genus 
known under the nameof Polyanthus Narcissus, thrive and blos- 
som to perfection in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and other 
parts of upper India ; while on the hills many of the species are found 
growing in a wild state, and blooming in great profusion, especially in 
the valleys. But in the vicinity of Calcutta their cultivation is 
rarely, if ever, attended with satisfaction. Dr. Voigt states that, out 
of thirty-five species which had been introduced into the Serampore 
Garden during a period of seventeen years, only one had flowered, 
and continued to do so. When residing at Howrah I procured from 
England a large quantity of bulbs of the different sorts, and though 
they reached me in the seasonable month of October in sound and 
excellent condition, few blossomed at all, and those that did, produced 
but the very poorest flower. No better success has attended the culti- 
vation of those which have been brought down from the Hills. 

They require a light soil of vegetable mould and decayed cow 
manure loosened with sand. The bulbs should be planted three 
inches deep ; the larger ones singly and the smaller, such as J onquils 
and Hoop-petticoats three in a pot. They need little or no water 
till they have well started, and if they do not start as soon as might 
be expected, they must not be impatiently watered to induce them 
to do so, or they will be very likely to rot. Once 'in vigorous growth 
they require to be well watered continually till the leaves, turning 
colour, show that the bulbs are about returning to rest again. Water 
must then be gradually withholden, and when the leaves are dead, 
discontinued altogether. Catalogues of English and Continental nur 
serymen contain lists of some scores of varieties ; and a collection 
once obtained, should be preserved year after year. On the hills the 
bulbs should be started in the beginning of February. 

N. Jonquilla. — Jonquill — This is the only species I have had 
Any success with near Calcutta. I procured bulbs from England some 
years ago, and they have thriven and blossomed well every cold season 
since, with their small pretty bright-yellow flowers. 

. N. Tarotta — Has white flowers with pale-yellow cup. Dr. 
V(%t states that this flowered, and continued to do so in the Seram- 
{K>re Garden. Treatment sam^ as for the preceding. 
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Alstromeria. 

A genus of curious and interesting plants, distinct from any of 
the preceding of this order in having, for the most part, fibrous roots 
without bulbs Their leaves have the peculiarity of taking a twist 
just at their footstalks, and always presenting their under surface 
upwards. They are said to do best planted as deep as eight or ten 
inches in the soil. 

A. psittacina. — Has clusters of bulb-like roots, and sends up 
stems about fourteen inches high, which produce in March flowers 
with their lower part of a vivid crimson and the ends of the petals of 
leaf-green colour. I brought down plants of this species from Oota- 
camund, which have thriven well and blossomed yearly ever since, 

Olivia. 

0. nobilis, 0. Garden! and 0. Lindenii. — Cape bulbous 
plants, bearing heads of beautiful tubular drooping flowers, the 
two first named have of late been introduced under the name of 
^mantopbyllum cyrtanthifolium and I. miniatum, which thrive 
very well in our grass conservatories Should be started in Novem- 
ber, in light rich soil. On the hills, start in February. 

Agave. ^ 

Plants with large, fleshy, thorny-edged leaves, producing greenish 
unattractive flowers. A. Bulbosa is of late introduction. 

A. Americana variegata— American Aloe— Leaves creamy 
white, striped with green ^ has a noble aspect grown on a lawn where 
there is plenty of room ; delights in brick rubbish, in which abundance 
of leaf-mould is incorporated. The Agaves are excellent subjects for 
effective grouping as well as for planting singly on a lawn. In addi- 
tion to those named already, every large garden should have the fol- 
lowing species and varieties A Americana picta ; A. Attenuata • 
A. Oeliana ; A Oorderoyi ; A Densiflora ; A Striata ; a' 
Hookeri ; A Victorise Regina ; A Geminidora (formerly called 
Bonapartea juncea) ; A. Contula variegata ; A. Riglda var 
sisalana. The latter, in addition to being ornamental, affords the 
sisal hemp of commerce. A. cantala variegata is a highly orna- 
mental species. 

Furcraea. 

F. cantala. — Often employed as a hedge, its thorny leaves ren- 
dering it an impenetrable barrier ; being of comparatively low growth, 
it has the advantage of not impeding the view or screening off the air. 
Not fit for any thing else. A noble genus of plants, the finest of 
which are F. gigantea (yielding Mauritius hemp) ; F. g. variegata • 

. Bedinghausii ; F. flavo-viridis and F. longaeva* Under good 
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treatment, in an open position, some of these 8o«c4lled aloes attain 
giant dimensions. 

IRIDACEj®. 

Nearly all of this order are bulbous or rhizomatous plants ; many 
natives of the Cape of Gk)od Hope, the cultivation of which in Bengal 
is for the most pait rarely attended with success. It is not worth 
while to mention many more than what are known to thrive and 
blossom satisfactorily here. 

Olpura A////. Marica. 

Plants much resembling the Ins in regard to both flowers and 
leaves. The fugitiveness of their flowers is their great detraction. 

O. Northiana. — Bears in the hot months large delicate 
yellow flowers. After flowering the flower-stem bends downwards till 
its summit touches the ground, where it rests, and eventually throws 
out roots, thus forming an independent plant When ^rown in a pot 
it is easily propagated by placing a pot by the side filled with light 
sandy soil, into which the flower-stalk may be bent down. 

0. humilis. — A small pot-plant ; bears in March ^ pretty 
middling-sized flowers, with blue petals, yellow in the centre. 

O plicata. — A small plant with grass like leaves ; does well 
planted out in the border. Upon the sun going down during the hot 
months, it bursts into a profusion of blossom with surprising sudden- 
ness, and looks remarkably pretty, bearing white flowers of the size of 
a shilling. 

Iris. 

Fleur-dr-Lis. 

Dr. Voigt enumerates as many as thirty-six species introduced 
into Bengal, a very small number of which probably are in existence 
there now. Not more than two or three are worth cultivating, as the 
rest seldom if ever blossom. The bulbs should be started in October 
on the plains, and in February on the hills. The two first named are 
evergreen in this country, and common in our gardens. 

L Ohinensis — Bears in February and March large, pale,' 
violet-blue flowers, pencilled with yellow • a common plant in gardens 
in all parts of India, but seems to blossom far more freely in the 
United Provinces than in the locality of Bengal 

1. Nepalenais. — Bears in February bright azure-blue flpwers. 

I. Susiana.— Chalcbdonian or Widow Iris. — “Whose large 
flowers,” Mr. Delamer remarks, ‘‘marbled or veined with a dull 
greyish purple-brown suggest the idea of the hues of mourning.” When 
•at TeroKepore I procured from England rhizomes of this plaot* 
W’hich throve and blossomed beautifully. I obtained plants also at 
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Howrah, but had no success with them there. Requires a light and 
rich soil, but much moisture is said to be injurious to it. 

I. ^ermanioa — The common German Iris, of which there are 
many improved varieties in cultivation. Bright purple with white 
claw and yellow beard. Very fragrant. 

I florentina- — This is also found in considerable variety. White, 
often slightly tinged with violet. Beard yellow. Sweetly fragrant. 

I. Persica — Persian Iris. — A small bulbous plant, bears pale 
blue flowers of delightful fragrance; requires a light sandy soil, 
and is impatient of wet. I have imported bulbs*of this plant, but 
had no success with them. 

1. Xiphium — Spanish Iris : and 

I. Xiphioides.— English Iris. — Bulbous plants, with grass- 
like leaves. Of these there is a vast number of varieties cultivated 
in the gardens in England. They do not bear being kept long out of 
the ground. Of a large assortment I procured when at Ferozepore, 
though apparently perfectly sound, not a single one started, but 
remained for months in their pots, till they eventually perished. Of 
a collection I imported at Howrah all came up pretty well, and many 
flowered, but not at all satisfactorily. 

I. Moraeoides — Thrives and blossoms well in Calcutta, bear- 
ing very beautiful white flowers in the hot season. 

Moraea 

A pretty genus of bulbous plants from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Only a few species are seen in Indian gardens. Being fragrant, 
usually brilliant in colour, and not difficult to grow in the cooler parts 
of the country, it is a pity that good species are not more extensively 
grown. The following are the best • — M. iridcides ; M. spathacea ; 
M. ediilis ; M. angriculata. 

Tigridia. 

T. Pavonta. — Tiger-flower. — A large bulbous plant ; bears great 
gorgeous but most fugitive flowers, with bright scarlet petals, and the 
centre spotted like a leopard’s skin. It blossoms here in July and 
August. It thrives well in Upper India and Ootacamund, where it 
is met with in abundance. The bulbs should be started in March and 
April, both on the hills and on the plains. 

PardanthuB. 

P, OhinensiB. — Leopard-flower. — An herbaceous plant with 
Iris-like leaves ; bears during the rains an upright stalk two feet high, 
and upon its summit several middling-sized dull orange-coloured 
flowers with scarlet spots ; a common plant in all gardens in India. 
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Babiana. 

A numerous genus of Cape, small, bulbous plants, bearing: 
middling-sized beautiful flowers, but not cultivated here, I believe, 
with any success. 

Gladiolus. 

SWORD-:^AG. 

A genus of bulbous plant§1f»eafTngl)rilliant lovely flowers of varied 
hues ; the number of hybrids and Varieties that have been raised by 
cultivators in Europe is almost endless. It is one of the few Cape 
bulbs of the order which thrive to satisfaction in this country ; and a 
selection of good varieties once procured may be preserved with little 
difficulty from year to year. They may be planted either in pots or in 
the open ground towards the end of October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, where they come to great perfection. They require 
a soil principally of sandy leaf-mould. They should be planted as much 
as six inches deep, otherwise the new corm which forms above the old 
one is apt to push above ground. It is recommended to put a layer of 
sand an inch thick over the corm when planted. They blossom in 
March on the plains, and from July to September on the hills After 
flowering the leaves gradually die down, and then the pots with the 
dormant corms should be put in some place where they may remain 
dry till the time comes round to pot them afresh. There are two 
divisions, Gandavensis and Brencbleyensis, the latter being mostly 
vivid scarlet, but differing little from each other in general appearance, 
Mr. Charles Gray, of Coonoor, elevation 6,000 ft., gives the following 
directions : — “ In planting the corms care should be taken to dig the 
ground deep, and the corms should be planted at least nine inches 
deep in good soil ; do not use horse dung, as this sometimes ferments 
and rots the corms. Gladioli are best planted in clumps I put out 
7,000 one year, and as the flower-spikes came up on an average of ten 
from each corm, I had about 21,000 at once an/1 a finer sight one 
could not have ; these plants are easily raised from seed. I started 
with four corms, and in three years had the above number. I may men- 
tion that of the 7,000 raised from seed not two flower-spikes alike 
could be found. When the flowers are over, and the seed collected, 
if you wish, the stalks should be cut down to about one foot from the 
ground and left for two to three weeks before lifting. The right time 
to cut these stalks is just as the leaves are turning yellow. 

“ Having dug out the corms, they should be put away aide by side, 
not thrown on one another in a box or cupboard, and left there until 
they commence to shoot. It is most important that the corms are not 
planted till the shoot appears, for if you force the shoot by early 
plimting^ poor flowers and spikes will generally be the result, the poor 
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flowering affects the 8iz€{ and colour of the flowers, hence people say 
‘ my Gladioli are not what they were last year, not nearly so fine, and 
they havre changed colours.’ This is entirely due to forcing them.” — 
Charles Gray, 

Sparaxis 

A genus of Cape bulbous plants of small size, bearing abundant 
flowers of great beauty. Some four or five are mentioned bv Dr. Voigt 
as succeeding in this country and blossoming in February and March. 
The cultivation of them is much the same as that of the Gladiolus. 
The following are given as the finest. 

S. lineata — Flowers white with pale-green eye, clouded with 
black. S. grandifilora. — Flowers purple with white rim ; of 
extraordinary beauty. S tricolor — Flowers very large; orange 
and yellow. English seedsmen’s catalogues contain lists of many 
varieties, and a collection once imported can be kept up and increased 
every year. 

This genus is particularly well adapted for cultivation at hill 
stations in the South of India. The numerous varieties offered by 
seedsmen include nearly all colours. 

Ixia. 

Cape bulbous plants, between which and last there is but a slight 
botanical difference. The cultivation is the same. Some succeed and 
flower well in this country. Those considered finest are : — I Hel- 
lenl. I flexuosa. — Flowers white, rosy-striped. I viridiflora 
Flowers, green, star-formed, with purple eye. I Trichonema 
rosea. There are many more beautiful varieties mentioned in the 
catalogues of English seedsmen. 

Crocus. 

The cultivation of the English Crocus has not been attended with 
success in this country on the plains ; but on the hills they succeed 
admirably. Put down the bulbs in February on the hills, and in 
October on the plains. 

O. sativus. — Saffron — Of this very beautiful species 
I obtained bulbs from a friend brought from Cashmir, which blos- 
somed to perfection in my garden at Ferozei ore. 

H-®MODORACE-®. 

Sanseviera. 

Bowstring Hemp. 

An African genus (excepting two species said to be indigenous) 
of hardy perennial plants, noted both for their quaint habit of growth 
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and the valuable fibre they aflbrd. The cartilascinous sword*-like 
leaves are densely produced from a creeping stoloniferous stock, which 
develops rapidly in a loose sandy soil All the species delight in a 
little shade and spread in dense patches during the rainy season, The 
flowers, which appear in the dry season, are creamy to greenish-white, 
and sweetly scented ; but they are of secondary value to the varie- 
gated leaf. Easily propagated from offsets. 

S. zeylanica. — Indigenous. Flower lemon-white, leaf 20 — 30 
inches, ensiform, sub-terete, deeply channelled, pale green with whitish 
markings, margin red-lined and scarious. A good rockery plant. 
There are several varieties in cultivation. 

S cylindrioa. — A very distinct plant of a dark, sombre colour. 
Leaf 3 — 4 feet, cylindrical throughout, rigid and coriaceous. Curious, 
but not ornamental. 

S. longiflora. — Flower raceme, 1 — 2 feet long, greenish- white. 
Leaf 20 — 30 inches, oblanceolate, 3 — 4 inches broad, white-spotted 
and red-margined. 

S. gn^neensia — This, of which there are several varieties in 
cultivation, is the most ornamental plant of the genus. Leaf oblan- 
ceolate, flat, copiously spotted and banded with silvery white on a dark 
green base. 3 — 4 feet long by 5 — 6 inches wide 

SCITAMINEiE 

Heliconia. 

A genus, of handsome-leaved plants, natives of tropical America, 
and forming fine hushes or clumps. They have something of the 
appearance of the Plantain, with their cool, refreshing leaves. They 
are very easy of culture, but require a somewhat rich soil, with plenty 
of moisture, to bring them to perfection. Propagated easily bv divi- 
sion during the rains. The following are among the most ornamental 
species : — 

f[. Buooinata — Native of Amboyna, with rigid, erect-grow- 
ing leaves, and protuberant ribs , a very ornamental plant, and 
an old favourite. 

H. aixreo-striata. — From the South Sea Islands, one of the 
best, the leaves being striped horizontally with streaks of gold. 

fl. metallica, with leaves of bronze colour, and having a 
beautiful metallic appearance 

stricta-rosea, an erect-growing plant, with leaves of a 
|;>eautiful green, and with a decided rosy tint. 

H. triumphatis, a recently introduced plant of noble aspect, 
with bright green leaves striped with greenish black, and of very 
much the aspect of Maranta Zebrina ; native of Sumatra. 
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H. Urradi, an old favorite, and a handsome ornament of the 
plant house. 

H. rubra-striata — A noble plant 6 — 8 feet, striated green and 
red, the latter colour prevailing in beautiful rosy tints during young 
growth. Requires shade with plenty of water. 

Strelitzia. 

A genus of plants natives of the Cape, held in the highest esti- 
mation in Europe for what are considered their gorgeous flowers. 
Cultivation same as for Heliconia. 

S. augusta.— The white flowered bird-of-Paradise flower. 

S. Reginae — Accounted a magnificent plant in Europe, for 
its shapeless flowers, in my opinion more singular than beautiful, 
having their sepals resembling so many orange-coloured splints of 
dififerent forms, bundled together with two arrow-headed deep purple 
petals, and projecting from a narrow spathe six inches long Most 
readily raised by seed, obtained through impregnating the stigma when 
the plant is in flower. 

Urania. 

U. speciosa, syn, Ravenala Madagascariensis — Traveller’s 
Tree. — The following is a condensed description of this plant as given 
by Mr. Ellis 

“ The tree rises from the ground with a thick succulent stem, 
from the centre of which it sends out long broad leaves, like those of 
the Plantain, only less fragile, and rising not round the stalk, but in 
two lines on opposite sides The tree presents the appearance of a 
large open fan. Many of the trees are at least thirty feet from the 
ground to the lowest leaves. I frequently counted from twenty to 
twenty-four leaves on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf being six or 
eight feet long, and the broad leaf itself four or six feet more. 

“ This tree has been most celebrated for containing, even during 
the most arid season, a large quantity of pure fresh water in the thick 
firm ends of the stalks of the leaves, supplying to the traveller the 
place of wells in the desert.”* 

It is a common plant in gardens about Calcutta. Easily propa- 
gated by division. 

Musa. 

The decorative value of this genus (bananas and plantains) is of 
quite a secondary consideration in this country. But in Europe such 
species as M. ensete (the Abyssinian banana), and M. superba"(the 
indigenous hill plantain), are held in the highest esteem as decorative 
plants. I have noticed that the last named species is much appreciated 
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by native gentlemen, who often grow it to great perfection in 
sheltered positions near their dwellings, A full-grown plant, with ita 
bulb-like stem, pretty colouring, and faultless leafage, is indeed a 
grand sight. Protection from wind is a very necessary precaution. 
The variegated species vittata and sumatrana are not uncommon in 
our plant houses. M, textiles, the Manilla hemp plantain, is also 
cultivated. 

Globba. 

Few of the species of this genus are of much importance in a 
decorative point of view. Cultivated in the same way as the common 
ginger. 

G. subulata — Native of Chittagong, — 

“ Blossoms,” Dr. Roxburgh says, “ during the hot season, with a 
constant succession of flowers from the extremities of the lengthen- 
ing branches of the panicles for nearly two months , which renders 
this lovely plant one of the most charming of the whole order I have 
yet met with. Flowers small, beautifully purple, with the lip deep 
orange-yellow. ” 

G. spathulata. — Native of Sylhet ; described by Dr. Rox- 
burgh as a beautiful species, with large azure-coloured radical inflores- 
cence ; blossoms in April, when the foliage appears. At the begin- 
ning of the cold season it perishes down to the root. 

Curcuma. 

TURMERIC. 

A numerous genus of plants with ginger-like roots, sending up 
naked from the ground, about nine or ten inches high, thick spikes of 
flowers, the principal beauty of which consists in the large, gorgeous 
coloured bracts. There is a great sameness between many of the 
species. The following are perhaps those most deserving of culti- 
vation : — 

0. Zerumbet. — Long Zedoary. — Bears in April, before the 
leaves make their appearance, flower-spikes with the terminal tufts of 
barren bracts, contrasting prettily with the pale-yellow and green 
of the lower fertile ones. Leaves large, lanceolate, and handsome ; 
fragrant when bruised. 

O. RoBCoeana. — Native of Pegu, and common in Calcutta. 
Sir J. Paxton^s description of this plant is: — 

“ Floral envelopes gorgeous scarlet : blossoms yellow : continues in 
flower more than two months without beginning to fade. Plants 
kept in dull situations flower feebly, and are pale and dingy. It 
requires strong solar light to elicit the scarlet colour of its blossoms. 

, A plant of dwarf habit and noble foliage.” 
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0. oomosa. — Native of Burmah. Dr. Roxburgh says of this- 
species : — 

“ By far the most beautiful and the largest of the genus I have 
seen : bears in May, before the appearance of the leaves, short-scaped, 
large, clavate spikes, with the fertile bracts of a beautiful pale pink, 
and the barren ones of a lovely rosy red.’’ 

0 Zedoarla* — Wild Turmeric— Red Zedo ary. — Native of 
Bengal : common in gardens about Calcutta. Scape rises before the 
leaves in the hot season as thick as a man’s forefinger, bearing 
beautiful large, rosy tufted spikes. Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“ This plant, when in flower, is highly ornamental, few surpassing 
it in beauty ; at the same time it possesses a considerable degree of 
delicate aromatic fragrance. 

0. Neilgherrensis is abundant on the Western Ghats, where 
the pretty bracts and flowers are familiar objects in woods' 
during the dry season, or shortly after spring showers. 

Kcempferia. 

A genus containing several species of tuberous-rooted plants, the 
pretty delicate flowers of which are produced so close to the ground 
that unless the plants are grown in pots they are lost to sight. Their 
leaves die down in the cold weather, when the roots may be separated 
and repotted in a light good soil. The two following, which are very 
common, are met with generally in the gardens in India. 

K. rotunda* — Bhooin-chumpa. — A plant with large oval-lan- 
ceolate leaves, which die down towards the end of November, and 
do not appear again till after the plant has finished flowering in April. 
Flowers, with two petals white and two deep lilac, of moderate size^ 
borne not more than two or three inches from the ground* in a 
crowded manner, opening day by day in succession in the morning 
and fading by the evening, and diffusing a most exquisite fragrance. 

K Galanga. — Has roundish leaves of a beautiful refreshing 
green, overlapping each other, and lying flat upon the ground, and 
forming a delightful relief to the delicate flowers, which seem just to 
rest upon them. The flowers, of a pearly white with two purple spots, 
are borne throughout the rains, and are quite scentless; but the root, 
as well as the leaves, when bruised have a fine fragrance. 

K. EHirkii. — Syn. Cienkowskia—A“ pretty herb from Zanzibar. 
It bears exceedingly nice flowers of a soft purplish rose colour, 
with a golden spot in the centre borne in a many-flowered scape. 
Suitable for the conservatory, where it grows well in a light rich 
soil, containing plenty of leaf mould. 

JK. sp. — very pretty species — is to be seen in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens— in all respects similar to the last, except thaV 
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the flo'^ers are entirely purple. Some of the newer varieties are 
K. BensonaB ; Gilbertii ; Moulmeinensis, a really handsome plant, 
^H>8oeana and undulata* 

Blettaria. 

B. Oardamomum — The Cardamom— Although an efifective 
foliage plant this is occasionally grown in gardens more for curiosity 
than ornament. It requires rather dense shade, with plenty 
of water. 

Amomum. 

A, axigU8tifolium.*~Similar in habit to Elettaria, but having 
narrower leaves of great length. The flowers, which are borne on 
short pendant spikes, are variable in colour ranging from chrome- 
yellow to crimson. An interesting plant from Madagascar. Re- 
quires shade with plenty of moisture. Propagated from seed 
and offsets. 

A West African species named A. Granum Paradise, gives rise 
to the appellation “ Grains of Paradise.” The writer has not seen 
this plant in India. 

Hedychium. 

As many as twenty-four species of this genus, all natives of Nepal 
.ahd the Kh^ssya Hills, are enumerated as growing in Bengal, but 
not more than some three or four of which appear to be known 
in the Calcutta Gardens now. They all have ginger-like roots. Their 
stems, with their sheathing lanceolate leaves, die down partially in 
the cold weather, which is the proper time for separating the roots 
and planting them out in a well-manured soil. They are too large 
to be grown satisfactorily in pots. 

H, coronarium — Garland-flower. — This is a very common 
plant, accounted the finest of all the species, and certainly one 
of the loveliest ornaments of the garden. The numerous stems, 
about three feet high, rise in succession during the rains, bearing 
-on their summit ^ dense bracteal heads of large pure white flowers, 
which emit a delightful fragrance, particularly of an evening, fora 
long distance around. Bears seed abundantly in the cold season. 

There is a variety with yellow flowers. 

H. ohrysoleucum — Bears flowers nearly of the same size 
AS those of the last, described by Curtis as “ very handsome, 
deliciously scented, of a pure white, bright orange in the disk, and 
the anthers and filaments a very deep orange.” 

S* flavum — Hr. Roxburgh calls this a charming species, and 

^ffays 

V It differs from H. coronarium in regard to its flowers, which 
lAve about one-third smaller, and partake not only of the yellow 
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colour of those of Michelia Champaca, but possess even their peculiar 
fragrance, only in a less powerful, and therefore more grateful, 
degree. In stature and leaves both species are alike. A native of 
Sylhet, and blossoms in the rains.” 

H angiiatifolium. — Has very narrow leaves, and stems about 
three feet high ; bears during the rains spikes of small, narrow- 
petalled, pale dirty-red, scentless flowers of little beauty. 

Alpinia 

A genus of plants with large lanceolate leaves, some bearing very 
beautiful flowers They soon overspread a large extent of ground, and 
on that account, are apt to be rather troublesome in a garden. They 
can be multiplied to any extent by division of their rhizomatous or 
ginger-like roots. 

A. nutans. — Bears drooping compound racemes, about a foot 
long, of very beautiful flowers, somewhat of the size and form of 
the Foxglove, with bracts and calyces of a pure pearly white, the 
ed^es of the flower tinged with pink, and the interior orange. In 
blossom most of the year. Thrives best in swampy ground. Grows 
to six feet high or more, and so soon extends over a large portion of 
ground, that it is unadapted for a small garden. 

A. Punicea. — Native of Sumatra : a stately species , bears large 
flowers, of colour of the finest carmine, in the hot months. 

A. Malacoensis — Native of Chittagong Dr Roxburgh’s 
description of this species is — 

“ That the leaves are lanceolate, about two or three feet long : 
flowers very large, pure smooth shining white, except the inner 
border or labium, which is a beautiful mixture of orange and crimson. 
The most beautiful of the whole genus, even surpassing A. nutans. ” 

A. Allug^has. - A common plant. Dr Roxburgh says, near 
Calcutta, in low moist places among brushwood. Leaves lanceolate, 
polished. Flowers, beginning of the rain season, large, numerous n 
succession, of a beautiful rose colour, inodorous. 

A. Mutica. — Dr. Roxburgh describes this as bearing — 

Large numerous drooping flowers at the beginning of the rains. 
Calyx longer than the corolla, pure white. Corolla-lip or inner 
border large, elegantlv variegated with crimson and yellow, surround- 
ed with an orange-coloured edging. ” 

A. caloarata. — An interesting plant, about three feet high^ 
bears in the hot season rather large flowers, buff colour, striped with 
purple. The whole plant, though aromatic, has a strong smell of tallow^ 

A. albo-lineata, and A. Vittata are recent introduc- 
tions, and have striped and variegated leaves of a very ornamental 
character. < 
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GostUB. 

O. speciosus. — Native of Bengal ; a common plant, often met 
with growing wild in swampy places. When in blossom during the 
rains a most beautiful object. The dark rich green of the large lanceo- 
late leaves, the deep crimson of the bracteal heads, which are as large 
as a man^s closed hand, and the pale lavender-coloured flowers, full 
five inches across, form together a most delightful combination of 
colour. Cultivated in the same way as the common ginger. 

O. argyrophyllus. — Bears during the rains large white flowers, 
hut is of little merit as a garden plant. 

O. Amazonica and C elegans, are both ornamental plants, 
and well worthy of a place in a collection. 

Maranta. 

An extensive genus of tropical plants, most of them remarkable 
tor the highly ornamental character of their leaves. They are very 
easy of culture, and thrive to perfection in our grass conservatories, 
where they form quite a striking feature. The soil recommended for 
ferns suits them admirably. They love moisture and shade, and are 
at their best during the rains. The leaves die down generally in the 
winter. About the end of March on the hills, and February on the 
plains, the tuberous roots should be taken out of the pots, and sepa- 
rated and planted out in separate pots, thus securing am additional 
number of plants. They must be grown as stove plants on the hills. 

There are over fifty varieties in cultivation, all more or less 
ornamental-leaved. The following are among the best M. albo- 
lineata ; Asymmetrica ; Bachemiana ; bella ; bicolor ; Binotii ; 
exima ; fasciata : Hardingii ; illustris ; Kercbovanai ; Lindeni ; 
Iiowei ; Luberflli ; iconifiera ; nigro-oostata : ornata ; pinna- 
ta-piota ; Porteana : Prasina ; pnnceps ; pulchella ; regalia ; 
roseo-picta ; sanguinea ; yeitchli ; virginalis ; Wallisii ; wictii : 
and zebrina. The foregoing will form as choice a collection as 
can be wished for. The following, which are also very ornamental 
can be added if desired : — M albo-vittata ; amabilis ; bioolor ; 
Oblmboracensis ; oinerea ; Qoveana ; Legrelliana ; Leopardina ; 
Iieitzei ; Makoyana ; Massangiana ; nitons ; Oppenheimiana ; 
tN>rpbyrocaulis ; rubra : Seemanii ; selosa ; spfendida ; tubis- 
j^tna ; undulata ; Vanaen Heckii and Warscewiczii. 

Pbrynium. 

P. dichotomum. — Native of Bengal, closely allied to, and 
josembling Oalathea : a shrub four or five feet high ; bears in the hot 
aeaaon very pretty and delicate white flowers of moderate size by 
^wos on a stem, but not in sufficient number to relieve the dense 
IIUU9B of foliage. P. yiUosatum is also met with at Calcutta. Oulti- 
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vation same as for Maranta. P varieg:atum is a strikingly fine- 
foliaged plant introduced from Singapore. 

Galathea. 

A genus so closely allied to Maranta that the several species of 
each are often confounded It contains many beautiful-leaved plants, 
which succeed admirably in this country. In the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris I noticed the following as especially beautiful : 0. picturata ; O 
micans ; 0. ornata picta ; O. eximia ; and O. pulchella. 

0. zebrina.-— Zebra-plant. — Native of Brazil ; has been des- 
cribed as “ one of the handsomest stove-plants in existence in respect 
to its foliage, which is large, velvety, and beautifully variegated, 
with dark green and a paler tint.” * Plants are to be met with in 
some of the gardens about Calcutta, but they certainly do not realise so 
favourable a description, the green upper surface of the leaf being of a 
dead hue, and the stripes, though distinct, not sharp and vivid. The 
lower surface of the leaf, which curls over partially from the base a 
short way upwards, is of a dull purple. It bears clumps of pale purple 
flowers, situated close upon the ground, about the beginning of the 
hot season. 

0. bicolor and 0. Warscewiczii are met with in Calcutta, 
C. erecta is very similar in appearance to Maranta Lindeni. Cultiva-* 
tion of all similar to that for Maranta. 

Ganna. 

INDIAN SHOT. 

Vkul-hhar, 

A very numerous genus of handsome-leaved plants, bearing brilli- 
ant flowers varying from pale yellow to deep crimson. Between the 
several species there is so great a similarity of character as to make it 
needless to retain in the garden more than some two or three of the 
best. They all have large lanceolate leaves, grow from three to six feet 
high, and are apt to become exceedingly troublesome by throwing up 
suckers for a great distance around. Most easily propagated either by 
division of roots or by seed. They all love a rich soil, and plenty of 
moisture. 

0. Annsei. — Bears a robust stem more than six feet high, with 
numerous heads of large flowers, orange-yellow externally, and orange- 
red within ; 0. glg^ntea, with scarlet flowers, and 0. zebrina are 


* * Glenny’s Handbook to the Flower Garden,’ p. 61. 
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most worthy of cultivation The following are in cultivation in thia 
country ; — 

O. Indito. — The well-known species, native of India, and 
found almost everywhere, constantly in blossom, with its small but 
vivid crimson-scarlet flowers. 

Var lutea. — A variety with yellow flowers. 

O. Roscoeana. — Has orange-coloured flowers, spotted and 
striped with crimson. 

O. edulis. — Has small crimson flowers, with the lower lip 
striped. 

0. Achiraa. — Has also crimson-scarlet flowers. 

O- Schuberttil. — Has crimson-scarlet flowers, somewhat larger 
than any of the preceding. 

O. glauca. — Has narrow glaucous-green leaves, and Ijears 
rather large, pale, lemon-yellow flowers 

O. Warscewicssii. — This is beyond comparison the most 
beautiful of any of the species met with in India ; bears brilliant 
crimson flowers, admirably set off by the stems, which are of a rich 
chocolate brown, as well as by the leaves, which are striped and edged 
with the same colour. 

O. discolor. — Has large crimson flowers, with the leaves and 
stems somewhat similar to tlie last, but not so handsome. 

O flacclda. — This is a most beautiful plant, totally distinct 
from all the other species in the size and form of its flowers, which are 
of a bright yellow, and as large as those of an Iris. 

Besides the foregoing, I And in Hr. Anderson’s catalogue, 
O. creuulata; C. Oubensis; 0. diversicolor; C. esculenta; O. 
LagUDensis; 0. Iiamberti ; and O. limbata, a species said to be 
“ above all, remarkable for its very large petal-hke stamens of a lively 
scarlet-red, with the borders of the limb surrounded with a golden 
yellow band.”* There are now upwards of 200 good varieties in 
Indian gardens. 

Gannas have been so much improved by crossing within the past 
three years that, in recently produced orchid-flowering varieties, the 
older strains are completely eclipsed. But to maintain a high stan- 
dard of excellence very rich cultivation is needed, with complete rest 
(wintering) for a period of three months. Mr. Hein, Superintenden(i 
of the Agri-Horticultural Gardens at Lahore, has been very successful 
in the estivation of Gannas^ and the following special varieties are 
copied from bis list : — 

Orchid-flowered. 

Austria — Brilliant yellow, slightly spotted light red. 


* ‘ Le Bon Jardinier ’ pour 1 866, p, 267, 
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Italia — Bark yellow, marked with brownish red. 
liE Prance. —Scarlet, tinted yellow ; large purple, shining foliage. 
America. — Reddish purple, flamed yellow ; bronzy purple foliage. 
Partenope. — Bright dark orange. 

Asia.— Golden yellow, dotted scarlet in centre. 

Edouard Andre. — Fiery red, bordered and spotted orange red ; 
bronzy foliage. 

Allemania. — Scarlet, broad yellow border, eight inches across. 
Kronos. — Rich sulphur yellow, spotted red. 

Suevia. — Pure satiny yellow, bronzed inside. 

Burgundia. — Golden yellow, spotted scarlet, dark foliage. 
Africa. — Orange scarlet, centre yellow and orange 
Brittania. — Carmine scarlet, broad yellow border, 8 inches across. 
Rhea. — Brilliant crimson. 

Roma. — Yellow, flamed salmon. 

Professor Treub — Scarlet, striped salmon red. 

Princess Laetitia. — Bright fiery red, yellow border. 

Plato. — Scarlet purple flamed, flamed red ; bronzy purple foliage. 
Phoebe. — Sulphur yellow, changing to sulphury white. 

Perseus. — Pure canary, with scarlet pencilling 
Iberia. — Golden yellow, bordered red 

H. Wendland. — Scarlet with yellow border, fiery red centre, 
yellow inside 

Heinrich Seidel. — Fiery red, bordered yellow with purple spots. 
Borussia. — Yellow, blotched fiery red. 

The following extract from “Indian Gardening and Planting,” a 
journal that is doing much in India to advance the interests of horti- 
culture, is significant of the fact that the genus Canna is still capable 
of considerable improvement : — 

“ Orchid-flowering Gannas.” — “ Italia and Austria were among 
the first of this distinct section of Gannas, and these created quite a 
sensation for a time ; but though the flowers were of great size, they 
were found wanting in substance, and did not make such good heads 
of bloom as the Grozy section. Miss Kate Gray is one of the latest 
and best ; it is of American origin, and shows a great advance on 
anything yet observed, the growth being short and sturdy ; and the 
flower-stems are comparatively short with good heads of bloom.” 

ORGHIDAGE.®. 

Orchids. 

This is a genus of plants 6t such varied form, colour, and growth, 
so widely distributed over the face of the earth, that it is no 
to lay down hard-and-fast rules for their cultivation. They have. 
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however, risen in popular favour to such an extent, and ftre held in 
such esteem for their lovelv and fragrant flowers, which are remark- 
able no less for beauty and brilliancy and gorgeousness, than for their 
extraordinary form and shape, that it becomes an imperative duty to 
deal with the genus in considerable detail in a work such as this, 
jyiore especially is this necessai*y now that orchids are more generally 
cultivated in this country than they used to be some ten or fifteen 
years ago It will, however, be obvious that it would occupy fully one 
hundred pages were an attempt made here to deal with the subject 
exhaustively and enumerate every species in cultivation. Such a task 
must be left to bo taken up separately in a work exclusively devoted 
to orchids, and by an abler pen than that of the reviser of this 
edition. It may, however, be stated here that, so far as it has been 
found practicable, nothing has been omitted which is at all essential 
for the purposes of successful cultivation of these remaikable plants. 

DiStiihuiion of Species — The natural home of the orchid is the 
tropical zone ; some of the loveliest species come from the Khassya 
Hills, Nepal, 8ikkhim, Bhutan, Assam, Buima, and Ceylon. In Lower 
Bengal many beautiful species are found growing in a wild state. In 
the Darjeeling, Terai, and on the lower ranges of the Eastern Hima- 
layas they also abound. In Ja\ a, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Straits 
Settlements generally, they are also found in great numbers ; while 
in South Africa they also forma striking feature of the vegetation 
of that region. But by far the greatest number of species, and of 
the most beautiful types, come to us from tropical South America, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. 

Natural Conditions. — In their natural state orchids are found 
growing out ol crevices of rocks, upon moss-grown situations, and upon 
the branches and trunks of trees ; but as a rule in situations wiiere 
humidity and shade abound. One or two of the species are partial to 
bright sunshine, without which they cannot be brought to thrive at 
all. But if there is one thing more than another which is fatal to 
their growth, it is stagnant moisture^ from which they are singularly 
free in their natural habitats. 

Division of Species . — Orchids are divided into two great divisions, 
vt*., terrestrial and celestial, or epiphytal. Terrestrial orchids are 
those which grow more or les® in soil, and have their roots embedded 
in it; from which they absorb the nourishment necessary for their 
growth. Celestial, or epiphytal orchids comprise those which grow 
upon the branches of trees, having their roots exposed to the air, 
from which they imbibe all the nourishment requisite for their growth* 
Thia distinction between the two species must a) ways be carefully 
leonsidered in apportioning the treatment necessary for them. 
is n previdmt that every orchld-^because it is an orchid— ^must 
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ol necessity be tied on to a piece of wood. The result of such indis- 
criminate treatment is, in nine cases out of ten, failure. Others 
again, religiously pot off every thing in the shape of an orchid in soil 
that would not even grow a potato. TIjerefore, when an orchid has 
been obtained, the first point to ascertain is, whether it is a terres- 
trial or a celestial. This can easily be done. The former have 
fibrous roots, more or less ; and the lattf^r long, tnick, fleshy roots, as a 
rule ; the exceptions are few. Having determined this point, proceed 
next to consider their — 

Cultivation , — In order to cultivate* orchids successfully, the first 
point of importance to bear in mind is, to reproduce artificial!}^, as 
near as possible, the natural conditions under which they are found 
growing, and the preceding remarks indicate biiefly what these are 
in a general sense. It must not be forgoiten that, although they love 
moisture, heat and shade, free ventilation, absolute cleanliness and 
thorough drainage are more essential to successful cultivation than 
anything else These tliree points are emphasized here, as they are 
more often neglected than not, with very disheartening results. In 
the matter of shade, it is well to remember that it is not meant that 
the rays of the sun should be altogether excluded. What is necessary 
is, that there should be an equal division of sunlight and shade, such 
as is afforded by a tree, and which is reproduced admirably in a grass 
conservatory, if properly constructed. 

Terrestrial orchids should, as a rule, be cultivated in pots, pans and 
hanging baskets, filled with a soil composed somewimt as follows : — 
Take charcoal varying in size from a pea to a walnut ; broken brick 
of the same size, or old mortar ; mix these with coarse leaf mould 
well decayed, and fill up a pot with the compost. See that large pieces 
of old mortar and charcoal are placed at the bottom, with a layer 
of moss or cocoanut fibre, for drainage. Into this plant the orchid. 

Celestial orchids should always be grown attached to a log of wood, 
or square slabs of teakwood, to which they should be securely fastened 
by means of copper wire and tacks, taking care to spread the rootfit 
evenly over the log or slab, so as not to injure them. In the case of 
orchids having very fleshy roots, no covering of moss or cocoanut fibre 
is necessary. It is only in the case of those having thin, stringy 
roots that this is at all necessary. The plants readily attach them- 
selves to their supports, and go on thriving and forming new roots, 
so long as the atmosphere is kept moist, and they are not allowed 
to suffer from dryness. 

Some of the modes of growing both kinds are given in figures 
30, 31, 32, 33 and 34. But these may be varied to suit individual 
iMles, especially in the sbiqpe and design of the hanging baskets. 
When pots are used, they should iinrariaUy have perforated sides; 
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by which thorough drainage is secured. The only objection to the 
latter is, that it admits of insects getting at the roots. To avoid 

this it is usual to 
place an inverted 
pot in water, and 
on top of this the 
pot containing 
the plant By 
this means not 
only are insects 
kept out, but con- 
tinued moisture 
is secured, espe- 
cially at the hot- 
test and driest 
time of the year, 
when orchids are 
in the condition 
of most vigorous 
growth. During 
the rainy season, 

however, the placing of them in water is not necessary ; indeed, the 
problem the gardener has to solve at this time is, how best to keep 
his plants from getting too much moisture, and secure thorough 
drainage. In the case of such as are grown on logs, slabs, and in 
hanging baskets, this difficulty does not present itself For potted 
plants the best plan is to keep them on the stands, either wooden or 
masonry, which are usually constructed in plant houses Placing 
them on the floor should be rigidly avoided during the rains, espei 
cially in Lower Bengal, and in places where the rainfall is heavy and 
the atmosphere very much saturated with moisture. 

In his “ Notes on plants at Ootacamund, Sir Frederick Price 
writes as follows : — 

“ Mr. C. Gray, of Coonoor, gave ipe the recipe for growing orchids 
on his method, which I have tried with marked success ; the ordinary 
system is thrown entirely aside, the orchids are placed in small pots, ip 
a compost consisting of one part of brick broken to the size of a nut and 
two parts of cow manure, well mixed ; the drainage of the pot has to 
be carefully seen to. Plants taken at the end of March offi the slabs of 
wood to which they were, under the old system, fastened, and planted 
as described above, were by the beginning of June, quite established 
in these new homes, some hn^l put out strong shoots, and some h^ 
^il^Womed freelj." Tfeis simple treatment is worthy of trial, eq>eois^^ 
tok the flOflikBr pwIM-pI *ho eonntry. 
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Orchids, like roost other plants, require a certain period in which 
to mature and ripen the wood ; that is to say, a period of rest, when 
they cease to make any growth. During this time they require little 
or no water, or only sufficient to keep them alive. It is after they 
have had this rest, that they are ready to blossom to the best ad- 
vantage. This period is almost the same here as in England, mz,^ 
from November to February. It is usual, about the end of February, 
to do all the repotting, and general fixing up of the plants, for they 
begin to put forth their blooms about the first week in March. Some 
of them do so earlier, and in the latter case, a sharp watch must be 
kept on the plants for any signs of growth. As soon as the repotting 
and replenishing has been done, the plants should be watered, sparing- 
ly for the first few days, and as soon as they begin to show signs 
of vigorous growth, copiously. Syringing frequently during the day 
18 a good plan. If a garden engine or hand pump is available, 
so much the better, as they are invaluable in the orchid and plant- 
house. If these directions are carefully attended to, and other 
surrounding conditions being favourable, a beautiful display of flowers 
of most gorgeous and varied hues may be expected, lasting for fully 
two months, March and April. Nothing can surpass in loveliness and 
variety a collection of orchids in full bloom. 

Propagation , — This is, perhaps, the most difficult operation in 
the cultivation of orchids, and no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down which could be successfully applied to every species, differing as 
they do so widely in point of habit and growth. It may, however, be 
stated that, as a general rule, most orchids can be increased by 
division, either of the roots or the pseudo-bulbs. The following 
directions for propagating orchids, given by Mr. B. S. Williams in his 
work, “ The Orchid Grower's Manual,^' will be found very useful, 
being equally applicable here as elsewhere. 

“ I. Some are easily increased by dividing them into pieces, or 
by cutting the old pseudo-bulbs from the plants after the latter have 
done flowering. Such plants as Dendrobiums are increased in this 
way. The best time for this is just as they begin to grow, or when 
they are at rest. They should be cut through with a sharp knife 
between the pseudo-bulbs, being careful not to harm the roots. Each 
piece should have some roots attached to it. They should be parted 
and potted, and receive no water till they have begun to grow. 

<‘II. Dendrobium Nobile, D. Pierardll, dec , are propagated 
(a) by bending the old pseudo-bulb round the basket or pot in which 
dbey are growing ; ( 6 ) by cutting old flowering bulbs away from the 
plant, laying them on damp moss, and when they make roots, potting. 

** III. Dendrobium aggregatum, densiftomm, and 
similar, are increased by dividing the roots. 
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IV. Aerides, Vanda, Angrcncum, Saccolabium, Renan- 
thera. (a) by cutting off tlie top of the plant, just below the first root, 
and (b) by taking young growth from the bottom of the plant. 

“ V. Bpidendrum, Oymbldium. Oattleya, Ooelogryne, Bletia, 

and many others, by dividing into pieces with portions of the roots 
attached, and a young bulb on the pseudo- bulb.’* 

I'he foregoing directions are certainly limited, but they illustrate 
the general principles of propagating orchids* Much will depend 
upon the growth of individual species, and it is only by experience 
that the gardener will be able to arrive at the best, quickest, and 
safest method of increasing any particular variety. Thus, in the case 
of orchids of purely epiphytal growth, such, for example, as Phalse* 
nopsis, which throw up separate growths, which are in themselves 
fully developed plants, it will only be necessary to sever these (and 
this is easily done) by cutting through with a sharp knife, taking care 
not to injure the roots, and attach them to logs and slabs to secure 
fresh plants. Opportunity has been taken to give general directions 
only here ; but the methods of propagation applicable to each genus 
will generally be found under each particular head. 

The best season for propagation is certainly just before the plants 
begin to grow, i e , in February. Many of the species are, however, 
best increased during the rainy season ; and there are some gardeners 
who prefer this time of the year, as there is less chance of the plants 
dying off for want of moisture. The writer, however, has always been 
in favour of February. 

The Orchid House , — It is always more satisfactory to grow orchids 
in a house exclusively devoted to them, as they can then be attended 
to with greater facility. A structure such as that described at page 
40 will be found best adapted for these plants. The water in the 
centre is most essential during the hot, dry months of summer. 
During the rainy season it is es.sential to keep this tank dry. If it 
slopes in one direction, and has a suitable outlet, there will be no 
difficulty about this. 

In those cases where it is found impossible to have a separate 
house, the common grass conservatory devoted to other plants will 
answer just as well, provided there is a reservoir of water in the centre, 
If a pressure of water can be obtained, one or two fountains, or a 
finely perforated zinc or lead pipe running along the upper part of the 
walls of the house, would prove an admirable arrangement for 
cooling and moistening the atmosphere of a plant house, by allowing 
water to run along these pipes and fall in a fine spray. This would, 
however, only be necessaiy during the months of April, May, and J una 

Orchids may also be grown in glass houses on the plains ; but these 
sU'nctures must be cool, well ventilated, and have a shade of some sqrt 
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OH the roof, to subdue the fierce heat and light of the sun. During 
the cold months a glazed house is found very useful ; for the plants 
having finished their growth, may be then placed here, and be so 
protected from severe cold, such as they would be subjected to in 
the Upper Provinces, until their period of growth came round 
again. 

Cultivation on the Hills . — For the information of those who de- 
vote some of their leisure to cultivating these beautiful plants on the 
hills, it may be stated that their treatment is almost in every particu- 
lar the same as that adopted in England. And as there are so many 
handbooks extant on the subject, it is not considered necessary to 
give any detailed directions here. Suffice it to say that orchids on 
the hills must be grown in hot-houses. The methods of propagation 
given for the plains apply equally to the hills ; while the directions 
as to soil, potting, rest, and the various methods of growing them, 
are also similar. 

The plants enumerated and described below do not, of course, 
comprise all the species in cultivation. To do this would be a task 
much beyond that which was contemplated in a work such as this. 
Every day new species and varieties are being added, while collectors 
in all parts of the world are continually sending immense consignments 
o orchids, amongst which many new, rare, and hitherto unknown 
species are always found. It will therefore be obvious that any attempt 
at a comprehensive description would be quite impossible. Butit may 
be stated that the most important, well-known types, and those 
most commonly met with in Indian gardens, will be found fully 
described . 


Dendrobium. 

A genus said to contain nearly four hundred species, very many 
of which, and among the most beautiful of the whole order, are natives 
of the Assam Hills. They are found for the most part to thrive well 
in the locality of Cjilcutta Several blossom with drooping festoons of 
flowers ; these it is best to grow in suspended pots or baskets. With 
some it answers merely t*^ attach them to the limb of a tree, binding 
them on with a little moss or cocoanut fibre. 

Aggregatum. — Flowers large, deep-orange, in large compact 
clusters ; a lovely plant, not at all uncommon in Calcutta, where it 
thrives well. Also D. ag^gregatuxn majus. — A large flowered variety. 

D. Andersonii — Leaves smooth and bright green ; blossoms 
in June, with beautiful pure white strongly aromatic flowers. 

D. ang^atiixn. — Native of the Andamans ; bears pretty pure 
white flowers of a delicious honey-scent, which last only eight hours. 
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D. Oaloeolaiia« — A l&rge Btr%gglijQg plant witii rod-like striated 
stems, three to six feet long. Flowers bright yellow with two purplish 
brown spots on the lip. 

D Gambridgeanum. — Stems thick and nodose ; flowers bright 
yellow with brown spots 

Ohrysanthemum. — Native of Assnm ; a remarkably hand- 
some plant, with its rich thick glossy leaves, which set off admirably 
its fine large trusses of orange-coloured flowers 

DalhouBianum- — Stems stout, smooth and plump, marked with 
purple lines. Flowers in racemes, four inches across ; creamy -yellow 
tinged with rose ; lip yellow at the base, marked with a pair of large 
crimson spots 

D densiflorum. — Native of Sikkim. Pseudobulbs, club-shaped; 
terminal leaves fleshy. Flowers in dense drooping panicles, yellow 
with orange lip. 

D. Devonianum — Native of Khassya, a slender plant Flowers 
of great delicacy and beauty, having a large frilled white lip, tipped 
with crimson, and with two kidney-foimed oiange spots in the 
centre. 

D. Falooneri. — Native of Sikkim Stems branched, very nar- 
row ; strongly knotted, four feet long. Flowers white tipped with 
purple, lip white with rich purple blotch at the base, and golden 
margin. One of the finest. 

D Farmer!. — In habit somewhat like densiflorum. Flowers 
looser, variable, pink and yellow Also D Farmer! albtim, with white 
flowers 

D. fimbr!atum. — Native of Assam, a splendid plant, producing 
large handsome trusses of bloom well relieved by the rich foliage. 
Flowers apricot-yellow, two inches across. Var. oculatum with a 
kidney-formed blood- coloured spot on the base of the lip 

D. formosxim — Flowers white with deep yellow stain on lip, 
Var. giganteum from Burma. 

D. Jenk!ns!!. — Native of GoalpS^ra ; a pretty, compact little 
orchid, with strap-like leaves, two or three inches long ; bears a pretty 
cluster of apricot-coloured flowers. 

D. macranthiim ayn, macrophyllum. — Native of the Philip- 
pines. Flowers six inches in diameter, rosy-pink ; lip with deep claret 
stain ; scent unpleasant. The finest and largest of all. 

nob!le — Native of N. India A lovely plant when in full 
blossom. Flowers two inches across, white, deeply-tinged with violet, 
with two club-formed deep purple spots on the base of the lip. There 
are Walliclli!, Lindleyanum, and other varieties differing in colour. 

2>. PftifiBll!!.— Semi-pendulous with thickish bullw. Flowers 
ntuneroiis^ btoutiful rosy-purple. 
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Ptorardii. — FJower large, French- white, borne in drooping 
fefitoona of blossom several feet long. A most beautiful orchid, very 
common about Calcutta, where it thrives well on the bough of a tree. 
There is a variety, latifolium, of double the size. 

D. secundum —Native of Borneo. Stems short and thick ; with 
spikes of deep rose-coloured flowera. 

Others met with about Calcutta are : D. albo-sansuineum; D. 
amoenum ; D. chrysotoxum ; D ccerulescens , D. creptdatum ; 
D. cretacetim ; D. crystallinum ; D. Oibsoni;D. Grifflthii ; D. 
beterocarpum ; D. infundibulum MacarthisB ; D multica* 
ule ; D. nodosum ; D. onosmum ; D. Paxton! ; D. primulinum ; 
D. speciosum; D. tortile; D. transparensjD. Benson8B;D. bigdb- 
bum ; D. Orassinode ; D. Preemanii ; D. Millii ; D. longdcornu ; 
D. lutiflorum ; D pulchellum ; D. suavissimum ; D. sulcatum ; 
D superbiens ; D. undulatum ; D. taurimum ; D. thrysiflorum; 
and D. Wardianum ; one of the grandest of all the species , D. 
Wardianum ffigranteum, even grander. 

Ooelogryne. 

A genus of Orchids entirely Eastern, and mostly natives of the 
hills of India. The following are met with in Calcutta : — O. media ; O. 
rigida ; C. nitida ; 0. undulata ; C. flaccida ; C. ocbracea ; 
likewise the two accounted the most beautiful, O. cristata, 
bearing racemes of fragrant white flowers, four inches across, with 
beautiful yellow and orange stains on the lip, and 0. odoratissima* 
unsurpassed for its fragrance. Also 0* barbata and O. mas** 
sangeana 

Bpidendrum. 

This genus, which is said to comprise above three hundred species, 
18 confined almost exclusively to South America Few, Mr. Warner 
states, are worth growing except for their fragrance. Those most 
distinguished for the beauty and size of their flowers are B. nemorale; 
B. Skinner! ; and B. prismaticurpum, unknown as yet, 1 believe, 
in this country. The following have been introduced, of which the 
two last are not uncommon in Calcutta : B, viteUinum ; B. falca- 
tum ; B polyanthum ; B. macrophyllum ; B. cocbleatum : 
B. crassifolium, a free bloomer bearing upright dense spikes of 
purplish rose-coloured flowers : and B. ciliare, whicji bears white 
spider-like blossoms, two of the petals with pretty eyelash-like fringe. 
AlsoB grammatophyllutn speciosum. 

Broughtonia. 

B. sanguinea^Native of Jamaica. PseudcHbulbs flat and round 
flowers blood red ; tbrives and blossoitos well in Calcutta. 
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LsBiia* 

A South American genus, containing some of the most superb of 
the orchids. They are terrestrial. L. anoeps ; L majalio ; L. ptir^ 
porata ; L superbiens, accounted amongst the finest, hav^e been 
introduced of late into Calcutta, as well as L acuminata ; L. autum- 
nall8 ; L. albida ; and L. Dayana. 

Oattleya 

A genus closely allied to the above, and confined principally to 
Central America and the Brazils. Tlie flowers they bear are accounted 
to be amongst the largest in the order, some being as much as seven 
inches across from tip to tip of the petals. They also keep in bloom 
for 2 — 3 months. The finest of all is O. "Warscewiczil. Next to it 
stand O Mossi® ; O labiata ; O. crispa ; 0. Skinneri ; O Aclandi®; 
which have been introduced into Calcutta, and flower well in the 
grass orchid-house and conservatory. Also O amathystina ; O. 
oitrina : O. Eldorado ; 0 aaskelllaiia ; O. Gi^as ; O. Imperlalis ; 
O. intermedia; O. teopoldii; O. Mendellli: O. Nobilior; O. 
Perolvaliana ; 0 Sanderiana ; C. Speciosisslma ; C. Trian® ; 
and O. Warneri. 

Brassavola. 

A genus of orchids of tropical America remarkable for the 
fragrance of their flowers, with long-tailed petals. B. cuoullata and 
B. glAVLCSL are met with in Calcutta. 

Pbaius. 

A genus of terrestrial orchids, grown in pots in light, rich soils ; 
natives of the East, of which P. maoulatus, with yellow flower ; 
and Walliobii, with dull-orange or tawny flowers, are well known 
in Calcutta. Also P. Grandiflorus and P. Albus. 

Thunia, olim Phaius. 

T. Benson® and T. alba, which, Mr. Jennings tells me, grow 
well in the open ground, in broken brick beneath a Mango-tree, and 
display their beautiful white flowers in J uly. 

Arundina. 

A, bambus®folia.-A terrestrial orchid, grown in pots, like 
Phaius ; native of Nepal, nearly allied to Bletia, a slender, reed-like 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta, where, in the month of September, 
it bears thin purple flowers. 

Bletia. 

B* byiUJiuthiiia.— A terrestrial orchid ; native of China ; 
lie^ns to start its corms about the ndddle of November, when it should 
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be repotted ; a good light leaf-mould soil, with plenty of crocks for 
immediate drainage, and broad, rather shallow pots, are most suitable 
to it ; displays its abundance of bright pink flowers in February and 
March. 

B, verecunda.— A terrestrial orchid ; native of the West 
Indies; flowers very similar to those of the preceding, borne 
nearly always, but principally at the end of September, when 
it throws up long flowering steins three feet high, displaying 
their flowers in full beauty for more than two months; ripens 
abundance of seed during the cold season ; cultivated same as 
the last. 

Spathoglottis. 

A. Portunel.— A terrestrial orchid ; native of Hong-Kong; 
flower yellow, described as, in character, much resembling the pre- 
ceding. Cultivation same as for Bletia. 

Oyrtopera. 

0. flava— Native of India ; a terrestrial orchid ; flowers large, 
golden yellow, very beautiful upon their large spike ; grows in the 
ground of the common border, where its spike of blossom springs up 
in May, before any of the leaves appear. 

Vanda. 

A genus of beautiful orchids ; natives of Assam and the K hfi,ssya 
Hills mostly ; many are natives of Bengal. Tliey are all celestial, 
and on that account must be grown attached to blocks of wood and 
squares of teak. 

V. gigantea. — A noble orchid ; flowers large, thick -petalled, 
expanded, and somewhat rcvsembling buffish-yellow butterflies, upon 
their fine large, deep-green, handsome foliage. 

V. Roxburghii —Native of Bengal; often met with growing 
upon the boughs of Mango trees ; flowers above checkered with yellow 
and dusky ferruginous-purple, beneath white ; not very attractive. 
There are several varieties ; one entirely of cream colour. 

V. teres,— Native of Assam and Khassya ; a curious plant, 
with pale-green stern-like cylindrical leaves, which vary from the thick- 
ness of a cedar-pencil to that of a quill ; flowers large, erect, very hand- 
some, of a pale-rose colour ; the lip having the form of a monk’s cowl, 
large enough to hold a walnut, deep pink with dark bars, tied on by 
two broad ribbons below the chin. Not an uncommon plant in 
Calcutta. 

V. CBBPlilea.— Flowers borne in splendid racemes about a foot 
long, ten or twelve in each raceme ; having the general form of a 
star four inches across, with five wavy, pear-outlined rays, beautifully 
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mottled by the reticulations, being of a deep violet blue upon a paler 
ground of the same colour ; the base of the lip small, deep>purp]e, 
projecting from the centre of the flower. The flowers fade in time 
to an almost pure white. In full blossom in November. Leaves strap- 
like, coriaceous, polished, and equitant. One of the lo\elie8t and most 
valued of orchids. 

V. Oathcajrti. --Native of Jynteah ; flowers very large, rose- 
Coloured externally, petals yellow internally, densely striped with 
transverse lines of deep orange red. Dr. Lindley says : — “No more 
remarkable orchid has been found in Northern India ; and though 
not so showy as the gorgeous Dendrobia (Chrysanthum, Devonianum, 
Farmeri, <kc.) amongst which it grows, it exceeds any of these in its 
singularity and in its chaste, elegant appearance. 

V. oristata — Native of Assam ; a small plant, bears curious 
foot greenish-white flowers, remaining a very long time in blossom, 
and resembling somewhat a little bird striped with crimson, sitting 
in its nest. 

V. Batemanni.— Native of the Philippines; a stout, erect 
growing plant, with thick straight leathery leaves. Flowers in large 
erect spikes more than three feet long, creamy yellow mottled ; the 
reverse rose colour, two and-a-half inches across ; of leathery texture, 
lasting as long as two months, opening in June. 

V. Lowii,— Native of Borneo ; habit like that of Renan thera, 
but with larger leaves bending gracefully over Flowers borne on 
long pendulous racemes, sometimes eight to ten feet long, being of 
two distinct kinds on the same spike ; the lower ones of tawny yellow, 
the upper ones pale yellow mottled like tortoise-shell. 

V. ceBnilescens.— Somewhat like V. cmrulea, but smaller. 
Spike longer. 

V. DeniRoniana.— Close in habit to V. Roxburghii and V 
Roxburghii var. cseriilea ; V. Jenkinsii a.nd v. Bensoni. Also 
V. Hookerii ; V insirais ; V. lamellata Boxallii ; V. Parishii ; 
V. Suavis, and V. tricolor: 

Renanthera, 

R. coccinea— Chinese Air Plant. — Native of China ; flowers 
with narrow, bright coral-red petals, of spider-like form, borne during 
the hot season in immense profusion, and in long succession up on 
their antler-like flower-stems. This plant is said to be one of the 
principal favorites in the gardens of the Mandarins. It thrives vigor- 
ously in the region of Calcutta, and blossoms to perfection bound to 
a large upright log by moss fastened with copper wire, and exposed 
throughout the year to the full power of the 'sun, as shown in 
S0_32. 




Fig HI. Fig 33, 

Pl)al8Bnopsi8. 

P. amabilis— Queen of the Orchids. — Indian Butterfly 
Plant — Native of Amboyna ; flowers very large, milk white, leathery; 
Up marked with purple lines ; resembling a butterfly with expanded 
wmgs, lai^ting unimpaired for several weeks. This most choicse and 
nxagaifloent plant is always grown fastened with moss and copper 
^ire upon a log. It may be easily propagated by binding a piec^ 
of moss round one of the joints or the flowering-stalk, which will emit 
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roots, and may then be removed and attached in the usual way to 
a)aother log. 

P. ^andiflora. — Very similar to the last, but lip stained 
yellow. Mr. Warner states that, as a rule, the sp dmens irom Java 
have larger flowers and longer spikes than those from Borneo. 

P. Schilleriana. — A very beautiful plant for it^ flattened frosted 
roots, and leaves similai in foim to those of the last, marked with 
transverse bands and blotches of white. Flowers fragrant, pinkish- 
mauve, with dark purple spots on the lip. 

P. Oornu-cervi. — Spikes of flowers flattened in shape, ike a stag- 
horn, small, yellow barred with brown , not uncommon in Calcutta. 

P. liOwii. — Flowers white with deep purple lip, leaves small,and 
deciduous m the cold season, 

Parishii — A very small plant, with small but abundant white 
and purple flowers. 

P rosea — Blossoms nearly all the year round from the same 
spike. 

P. Manneil. — Flowers creamy yellow, small and inconspicuous : 
abundant and thriving in the Botanical Gardens. 

p. ScbiimanniL — Leaves rich purple on the reverse, most pro- 
fuse bloomer, with enormous branched spikes. 

There aie besides these the following species, natives princ pally of 
the Straits and Phillipines :—P. intermedia ; P. Listerli ; P. Lud- 
demanniana ; P. Saoderiana ; P. speciosa ; P. Sumatrina ; P, 
tetraspes ; and P violaceum. 

The great point to obtain success in the cultivation of these plants 
Mr. Warner states, is to render the leaves healthy, by keeping them 
as well exposed to the light as possible*. 

Sacoolabium. 

Flowers generally small, but borne very numerously in large dense 
clusters of a pume-iike f.,rm, most exquisite in colour and delicate 
in chaiacter. Grown attached to a log in the same way as Vandas. 

S. giganteum. — A magnificent plant from Burma, with 
broad lightest green leaves ; bears in December and January an 
immense spike with large, very fragrant flowers, white spotted witik 
iriolet. > 

S. guttatum [syn, S. retUBum). — An old-established plant in 
Calcutta ; bears spikes of bloom a fqot or more long of small white 
flowcm spotted with rose, describea as assuming a tail-like, almost 
oylindr^l form- Also guttatum^ oars, densiflonun, giganteum 
and Others known in Calcutta are : — 8 mioFantbuni ; 

ll. inliitatiivi; B. ampallaomim i oar; Moulaafinanala; 0- HLu* 
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mei ; S. dentloulatum ; S. curvifoUum ; S. HarriBonianum. 
a*iid S. violaceum. 

Aerides. 

Flowers resemble in general appearance those of Saccolabium. 

“There is probably no genus among Orchids,” says Mr. Warner, 
“ the species of which are more generally ornimental — no species not 
worth growing. Even when not in bloom, the diflerent species, all 
similar in habit, are all good-looking objects, from the pleasing dis- 
position of their substantial looking foliage.” The flowers are borne 
upon long spikes, like Saccolabiums, but are smaller in size. Cultivat- 
ed in the same way. 

A. affine. — Native of Assam ; bears rose-coloured flowers. 

A. odoratum. - Native of Assam ; bears pretty trusses of bloom 
with small white flowers tinted and spotted with pink, having the form 
of a curved horn, and diffusing an exquisite lemon-hke fragrance. Also 

the var. O. majus. 

The first two have been long well known in Calcutta. Of later 
introduction, and all of great beauty, are : — A Lobbii ; A. 
Fieldingii ; A. quinquevuinerum ; virens ; and A. Lindley- 
anum, the las in Mr. Grote’s collection, and spoken of by him as 
perfection, a. roseum, and A suavisHimutn. Also A orassi- 
folinm ; A. orispum ; A. expansum Leoniao ; A. maoulosum. 
and A. rubriun. 


Angraecum. 

A. f»uperbum — Flowers large, white, remarkable for the 
length of the spur ; in one species as much as a foot and a half long. 

A sesquipedale is the grandest of the species, with immense 
spurs. A eburneum and falcatum are also worth cuttivating. 
These are terrestrial orchids, and should be grown in pots. 

Oymbidium. 

0. aloifolimn. — Native of India ; flowers dull purple and 
russet ; not attractive ; a very common and hardy orchid ; grows 
well, left to itself, on the limb of a tree. To be met with also in 
Calcutta are the Indian species : O giganteum, with racemes of 
very large brown tesselated flowers; O Mastersii, with white 
fragrant flowers and rush-like leaves; o. eburneum, like the 
last, amongst the largest and sweetest of the genus, flowers large, 
radical, ivory-white, smelling like Lilac ; 0* elegans, with mas* 
sive pendmons spikes of yellowish flowers ; o. lanolfbUtun, O, ' 
Ijowiauum end Farleliii are recent inixodnotioiis. 
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Bromheadia. 

B. palustris. — Native of Penang ; an immensely stout-stemmed 
hardy orchid ; has been in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens a great 
many years, but has never flowered. 

Grammatophyllum. 

G. speoiosum. — A Malayan Orchid of giant dimensions, a single 
plant often covering several square yards of ground. Flower golden 
yellow, spotted purple, and streaked dull-red, about half a foot across. 
A very remarkable plant. 

G multiflorum — Another large growing species from Manilla. 
Flower a curious mixture of green, brown and purple. Numerously 
produced on long racemes. 

G. M tigrinum. — Said to be a desirable variety of the above, 
but not seen. 


Onoiditim. 

A genus comprising more than two hundred species, confines 
entirely to tropical America. Many are natives of the mountain 
and require no very high temperature. The few comparatively 
known till recently in Calcutta are : — O. ajnpliatum ; lurldum; 
these two are well established, and flower regularly ; O crispum ; 
O- bicallosum ; O. lanceanum, accounted the most beautiful of 
all ; and o papilio, the famous butterfly plant. 

The recent introductions of this beautiful species are : O. amplia- 
turn majus ; O. aurosxim ; O. bifolium ; O. Carthaginense ; O. 
Oavdudisbiwum ; O. ooncolor ; O. flexuosum ; O. reourvum . O. 
B^amerii ; O. Limminghii ; O. Marshallianum ; O. onithorhy- 
neum ; O. papilio majus ; O. tigrinum (Barkeri) ; O. varicosum, 
and o. Wentworthianum. 

Stanhopea. 

Plants remarkable for the way in which they thrust their spikes 
of flowers through the bottom of the baskets in which they are Bus- 
landed. S. nmrtiana, and S. tigrina thrive well, and have flowered 
m the Botanical Gardens. 


Calantbe. 

0^ vestita. — A terrestrial orchid, native of Moulmein ; throws 
up ia tl^ cold season a spike of large milk-white flowers, with deep 
Ijpay eye. There is a variety with a yellow eye (vestita nevalis). 

y pp Na^ve of Northern India, bears purplish 

m a hyaeinih-Uke sjuhe. , also O. 
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lilmatodes. 

L. rosea. — A terrestrial Orchid, nearly allied to the last ; very 
chaste and beautiful, when in the cold season it sends up its deep rose- 
coloured flowers with crimson spot in the centre. 

Vanilla. 

The different species of Vanilla are said to do best potted in moss, 
the pots well drained with potsherds, with a trellis for the plants to be 
trained upon. They are also very ornamental when nicely trained upon 
a long upright log of wood with the end securely fixed in a flower-pot 
for a stand, as seen in Figs. 30—32. They should be fastened on ^th 
a little moss or Cocoanut fibre. Cultivated in this way, I have seen 
beautiful flowering specimens at the Calcutta shows. They are easily 
propagated by cuttings of the stem taken off at a joint. The following 
are pretty common in Calcutta, and bear greenish -white flowers : — 
V. alvida; V. aromatlca ; V. grandiflora; V. ovalifolia; 
V. planifolia, which emits a delicious fragrance at night. 

AnsBCtochilus. 

A genus of terrestrial Orchids. Must be grown in fibrous mould 
and sand to succeed. Propagated by cuttings and division. 

A. setaceus. — A terrestrial Orchid, native of Ceylon, it is 
called ihe king of the woods, and grows commonly in the hedgerows. 

“ The flowers are not at all beautiful, but the leaves are the most 
beautiful of all the leaves in the world. The ground colour is dark 
velvety green, tinged with a metallic lustre, curiously inlaid, as it 
were, with streaks of golden network.”* 

One of our rarest and choicest plants, always grown in a pot 
under a bell glass ; but the management of it with success has hardly 
yet been attained. 

A. Dawsonianus.- Native of the Indian Archipelago; leaf 
four inches long, rich olive-brown with reddish golden veins. 

A. ordianus.— Native of Singapore. Khizomesas thick as a man’s 
little finger ; leaves bright metallic green, with delicate golden lines ; 
similar in shape and habit to the last. Both are of more robust habit 
than any other species, and are deciduous in the cold season when 
they require rest. Also A. Lowii and A, Xanthophyllum. Most 
of the above are common on the hills. 

Oypripedium. 

Lady’s Slipper — Venus’ Slipper. 

A genus of most interesting terrestrial Orchids, formerly found very 
difiBoult to preserve, and consequently great rarities in Calcutta ; but 


* ‘ Cottage Gardener’s Dictionarj,’ 
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now, since cultivated in grass conservatories, thriving well and blos- 
soming beautifully in the cold season. 

The following are those commonly met with : — 

C. venustum. — Native of Nepal and the Khassya Hills ; a small 
very handsome plant, with the underside of its leaves prettily tesse- 
lated with purplish black, produces curious large white and russet 
green flowers, spotted and striped with purple. 

C. insigme. — Native of Nepal ; leaves pale green, somewhat 
similar to the above ; flowers large, pale tawny green, with spotted 
lid. C. Maulei is a variety with larger flowers of richer colour. 

C. concoloP. — Native of Moulmein ; a very beautiful plant, 
with strap-shaped, smooth, polished-g een leaves, mottled with 
whitish markings ; bears large handsome, primrose-coloured flowers. 

C. Hookeri. — Somewhat like the last, only with marking 
more decided. 

C. nlveum. — Native of Moulmein ; snow-white. 0 hirsutissi 
mum* —A very hairy plant from Java. Flower 4 inches a loss, 
greenish, shaded purple and dotted brown. 

0. barbatum. — From Malacca. Some beautiful hybrids have 
been raised from this well-known species of which 0. b Veitchianum, 
0, b. niirrum and c* b. superbium are the best. 

0. purpuratum — From Sumatra. Leaf beautifully spotted. 
Flower greenish purple with the dorsal limb white. 

O Dpuryi.— Although indigenous to the hills of Southern India, 
this pretty plant is rare in cultivation. It is after the style of insigne, 
but quite distinct. Other species and hybrids in Indian gardens re. — 
O. Boxalli; C. calarum; G. ciliolane; C. Dommianum (Selempe 
dium Dommianum) 0. grande ; O. Laurensianum ; O. Lowii ; 
KoezUi; O. Sedeni ; 0. Selligrum;C. Stonei;C. calceolus; 
C. spectabile and many others. There are o^er 80 species and 
varieties cultivated in Kew Gardens. The best wa}' to grow these 
plants is in pots filled with broken charcoal, large pieces of brick, 
some well-decayed leaf mould, a little peat and silver sand. Protect 
from the direct rays of the sun. 

Odontoglossum* 

A very extensive genus of American Orchids, natives chiefly of 
Mexico and Columbia. They comprise over 150 species and varieties, 
most of which are very beautiful. Their cultivation has not been at- 
tended with much success in this country, being mostly what are 
known as * Cool Orchids,’ blooming in the winter mon hs even in Eng- 
land. They are recommended for cultivation under glass at northem- 
hiH ^stations* In the south, many species would thnve in the open. 
The foliowing varieties are met with in gardens JLlercandrse ; 
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O. oitroBinuxn ; O. Londesboroughianum ; O. Vexillarium ; 

O. crispum ; O. oirrhosum ; O. grande ; O. Q. Williamsiannm 

and others. 

Momordes. 

A small genus of Mexican Orchids of no great beauty. They 
do not succeed very well in this country, the family being represented 
by a single species, M. loxatum ebumeum, to be met with in one 
or two gardens about Calcutta. 

Brassia. 

B. maculata gigantea. — This fine Orchid is only rarely seen 
in India. It, however, deserves a place in every good collection. 

Habenaria (Plantanthera), 

H. SusannsB. — This fine terrestrial Orchid is abundantly iound 
on the Western Ghats, and should succeed at hill stations. It has 
a robust stem of 3 to 4 feet which terminates in a short raceme ;3 to 5 
flowered) of large, white, fragrant flowers. The latter appear in Sep- 
tember. During the dry season the plant is deciduous. Several 
other species of Habenaria are worthy ot a place in the garden. 

Eulophia. 

An extensive genus of terrestrial Orchids, of which several are 
good subjects tor the rockery. They are mostly deciduous during 
the diy season ; but soon appear when the rains set in. Many of 
them flower before leafing. The best species for garden culture are 

B. flava ; B. virens ; B. Candida ; B. campestris and B. nuda. 

Pogonia. 

A small genus of tuberous rooted, one-leaved, deciduous herbs. 

P. plicata ; rarely seen in gardens, is a curious little plant suitable 
either tor pot-culture or the rockery. A short flowering stem bearing 
rosy-pink flowers is succeeded, shortly after the S. W. monsoon 
begins, by a single leaf, which remains flat on the soil. It resembles 
a small Begonia leaf, being beautifully coloured, purple with green and 
pinkish tints. 

HYDROCHARIDEiE. 

Vallisneria. 

V. spiralis. — An aquatic herb of botanical interest. Common 
in tanks and canals. Flowers small, dioecious. Leaves long, linear, 
translucent and submerged. 

Ottelia. 

O. alismoides, — An interesting aquatic commonly found in 
sheltered tanks and ponds. Flower solitary within a spathe, pure 
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wlute, one inch broad. Floating leaves oblong to nearly orbicular on 
long petioles. This plant deserves a place in the garden- pond. 

CLASS GYMNOSPERIL®. 

CYCADACEi®. 

Oyoas. 

A genus of hardy Palm-like plants of great beauty, especially when 
young, having a short cylindrical, rough trunk terminating in a sym- 
metiroal crown of deeply pinnate leaves varying from 2 to 6 feet in 
length. When young, the leaves are pale green ; but in maturity they 
are coriac^us dark green and sbioing, most useful for decoration 
being easily formed into plume or feather patterns which last for a 
considerable time. Plants grow slowly, and, having a tendency to 
throw out suckers, are easily propagated from these. Seeds are often 
pToouiable from matured plants, o. revoluta, a native of China 
andJapan, is naturalised in the country, and is one of the commonest 
• plants met with in Indian gardens. It is at its greatest beauty in 
March and April, when the young leaves are unfolded. O. oircinalls 
is indigenous to the Malabar country, where it attains a great size’ 
trunk being 10 to 15 feet bearing a noble crown of leaves 
8 to 12 feet in length. C. Rumpbii is another indigenous species of 
great beauty. 0. media is an introduction from New Holland 
having a tall, stout trunk, crowned with a magnificent head of finely 
pinnate leaves ot somewhat variable form in its severa varieties 
O. siamensls seems to be only a smaller form of O. circlnaUa! 
The two last named do well in the open ; but other species require 
some shade and do well m the fernery or palm-house. 

Zaznia. 

A very handsome genus of Cycads, differing very little from 
m general appearance, except that their leaLZ more “atW 
and fern like. They are distinguished from Cycas by the leaf-stelk? 
havi^ the appearance of growing out in a tuft from the summit of 
the stem. There are several species in cultivation, notable am 
"being integrifoUa, furfuracea, Lindeni, Pumila K:iok"»-f ^ 
AngustifoUa Although imported from widelT*diffe^m-^*^L+"'“*^ 
the globe these plants do weS under the chJLd sTaJ* TLf. 


Maorozamla. 
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they are said to grow in swampy ground near the sea. The most 
beautiful species are M. 0orallipe8> withered stalks ; MaokenzU, 
Plumosa and spiralis. M. oylindrica is also a fine plant, while 
Denisonii and Miqueiii are ibe commoner species. 

Being moisture-loving plants, they succeed best in a damp 
section oi the iemery standing over water. As these plants rarely 
seed or throw out suckers in this country, collections have to be 
maintained by importation from leading nurserymen. 

Encephalartos. ^ 

A very handsome class of plants somewhat similar to the above, 
mostly introduced from tropical and Southern Africa where they at- 
tain a large size. In cultivation they require a strong loamy soil 
freely mixed with river sand. Growth is slow, and the plants live to 
an old age. The species mostly found in Indian gardens are 
B. horridus, Oaffra, Lehmanni, and pliunosius. Viewed as a 
whole, the plants of CycadaoesB bear a considerable resemblance 
to palms and tree-ferns. But they are quite distinct from both, 
being true gymnosperms. 

CONIFERiE. 

Conifers. 

Pinus. 

P. longifolia. — A lofty tree, native of the hills, but succeeds 
Very well on the plains of Northern India, where specimens of large 
size may occasionally be seen, it is, however, not well suited to 
gardens of limited extent, taking up far too much room. In large 
public gardens, planted on lawns, they have a fine effect. 

There are other species of Pinus found on the hills, but all are 
unsuited for the plains of Southern India. Propagated from seed. 

Araucaria. 

A genus of exceedingly handsome trees ; superbly ornamental 
when grown upon a lawn, where there is ample space for them. 
Specimens of the undermentioned have at different times being 
brought in Wardian cases to Calcutta, where they thrive well. These 
possibly, in the course of time, may yield seed, and thus afford the 
means of raising young plants, ^ otherwise it seems questionable 
whether plants will ever he obtained in this country except by 
importation. For the seeds travel very badly, soon losing their 
vitality ; and propagation by cuttings, though attended with complete 
S[uCoes8 elsewhere, has, as far as I can learn, been universally found 
to fail here. The leading nurserymen in Calcutta import large 
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numbers of young plants from Australia and thus keep up the 
supply* They have also been raised from seed, but barely five per 
cent, germinate ; so that it is more convenient and profitable to 
import young plants. I subjoin, nevertheless, the method o 
striking cuttings as described by M. Courtins : — 

“Some species strike much more readily than others. A. 
Ounninffliainii ^nost easily of any. Take cuttings of shoots half ripe, 
about tnree inches long. Terminal shoots of side branches may be 
used. Let them lie till somewhat dry, to allow the turpentine to 
exude. WAien they have grown a few inches, bend the plants 
gently down towards the surface of the soil, and secure them in this 
position by small pegs. This will induce^them to break out at the 
base. When the shoots, which have thus pushed out, have grown 
to a few inches, and become somewhat strong, it will be necessary 
to cut off the branches which are bent down, which may be used 
again as a cutting. This mode of treatment is applicable to all 
Conifers.” There is little difficulty in rooting cuttings or making 
rooted layers, but it is next to impossible to get such plants to form 
a leader and grow erect. Araucaria Oookii seeds freely at Bangalore; 
but most of the seeds are sterile, only a few seedlings having been 
raised. 

A soil composed of equal parts of garden loam, leaf mould and 
sand, intermixed with a good proportion of charcoal, pounded, suits 
them best. 

A, excelsa. — Norfolk Island Pine. — In its native locality a 
lofty tree, possibly unrivalled in beauty by any in the whole vegetable 
kingdom ; manjr thriving trees of good height may be seen in the 
Calcutta Botanical and Agri -Horticultural iS^iety’s Gardens. 

A Oookii. — Native of New Caledonia. Grows very well obt 
here. Very similar in growth and general appearance to the last, to 
which some consider it even superior in beauty, resembling gigantic 
candelabra. The full-grown tree, as seen in its native home, has been 
likened to a “ well-proportioned factoiy chinmey of great height.” 
In India it has the peculiar habit of leaning towards the east, or slight- 
ly south-east. 

A. Bidwillii. — Native of Moreton Bay ; in general character 
very distinct indeed from the two preceding ; with prickly, sparkling 
dark-green foliage. Some very handsome specimens are to be seen 
in the Gardens of the Agri-Hortic#turaI Society, and the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens. 

A. imbrlcata.-~THE Monkey’s Puzzle.— Native of Chili ; 
yery similar to the last in growth and character of foliage ; seems in- 
oapable of existing in the climate of this country, as all specimens 
introduced have soon died off. 
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A, Ounnini^hasnii. — Native of Moreton Bay ; with foliage of 
a softer and more cypress-iike character than any of the preceding; 
grows most vigorously here. It has several times borne seed, sound 
in every respect, except in not having been impregnated by a male 
plant, consequently, when sown, failing to germinate. 

A Cimninghamii glauca. — A silver-coloured variety recently 
introduced. Pretty when young, but losing the glaucous or silvery 
tint as growth advances. 

“ This species,” M. Courting says, “may be propagated from the 
roots, and affords therefrom nice young healthy plants. Cut the roots, 
those that are about the thickness of a quill, into pieces ‘four or five 
inches long. Put them in sandy-peat, keeping the cut level with the 
surface of the soil.” 

A. MxiUerii. — This is a recent introduction, also from Austra- 
lia, and is, in point of beauty, considered superior to any of the foregoing. 
The pinnules are gracefully pendant, and of a rich reddish brown 
colour. Its greatest merit lies in being perfectly hardy in this country. 

A. Rtilei. — This is also a recent introduction from New Caledonia, 
and is of noble habit. The leaves are produced in whorls, and are pen- 
dulous, of a rich dark green. It thrives to perfection in this country. 

It is perhaps needless to add that on the hills of Northern India 
Araucarias must be grown in the greenhouse to bring them to perfec- 
tion ; for being sub-tropical plants, they are not “ hardy ” in the way 
of Cedars and Pines, 

Dammara. 

Dammar pine. 

A genus of evergreen, conical, trees of handsome appearance and 
large growth. Nicholson states that Agathis is now the recog- 
nised name of the genus. The species cultivated at Bangalore and in 
other parts of India are : — 

‘ D. Australis, the Kauri Pine, which attains 150 feet. There is 
a specimen in the Lai Bagh, Bangalore, nearly 90 feet in height. A 
somewhat smaller tree produces cones annually. But only a few 
seedlings have been raised from the latter. New Zealand. 

D. orientalis, the Amboyna Pine, a native of the Malaccas, 
where it yields the transparent resin called dammar. Although 
not so tall-growing as the preceding species, this is also a fine tree. 
D. robusta, the Queensland Kauri Pine, is very like D. Australis 

Juuiperus. 

Juniper. 

Small low shrubs, for the most part not more than three or four feet 
high, of squat, irregular, and not very agreeable form, though the 
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small-leaved foliage with its silvery hue is very handsome, and affords 
a pleasing varie^ in the garden. They are very slow growers. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings during the rains ; but more commonly by layers. 
Those cultivated in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
for distribution are : — J. oemua ; J. Ohinensls ; J. communis ; 
dimorplia ; and aurea. Any common soil suits them. 

Thuja. 

ARbOR-vrr^. 

Moderate-sized shrubs, from four to eight feet high. Their well- 
known, exquisitely beautiful foliage renders them delightful ornaments 
in the garden. Several unnamed species are found in the Gardens of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society, introduced from China by Mr. Fortune, 
They may be easily raised from seed or propagated by cuttings ; but 
it is observed : — 

•* Conifer cuttings cannot be taken mdiscnminately from any part of the 
.tree to be propagated. Cuttings from the side-shoots of T. Donnian, for 
instance, make plants that spread themselves out flat, as if they were crucified. 
ITieir shape resembles that of the lower branch of a Spruce or Silver Fir 
broken off, and stuck upright in the ground. 

T, Ozientalis. — A common and very beautiful species, met with 
in gardens of most parts of India. T. 0. axirea (<3yn. Bista) is a 
dwarf variety, having a superb golden appearance when it puts 
forth its fresh foliage, has been lately introduced. 

There are one or two other species ; but are so similar in appear- 
ance to T. Orientalis, as to be almost indistinguishable from it. 

Oryptomeria. 

O. Japonica.—JAPAN Cedar —When of full growth, a tree of 
immense stature, native of the North China. Plants of this hand- 
some tree were introduced some years ago into the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, and are now more commonly met with in 
this country. Treatment same as for Cypress. The varieties Nigri- 
cans and variegata should be tried at cool places like Darjeeling, ^o 
C. elegans. 

Cupressus. 

CYPRESS. 

A genus of trees familiar to all for the beauty and gracefulness of 
their foliage. They bear seed abundantly, and can be propagate^ to 
any extent by this means. The seeds should be sown in February and 
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Hftrch ; but as they take some time to germinate, the pots in which 
they are sown should not be disturbed. Any soil suits them. 

Cypress trees do well in the south of India from 3,000 feet 
upwards. Best growth is attained at 5,000 to 7,000 feet, l^edlings 
always make the better trees, although it is not unusual to propagate 
gootee and layers. 

0. toxoilo&ia. — Native of Bootan ; trees of this are not uncom- 
mon. 0 sempervirens. — The common variety generally met with 
in gardens. Native of Italy. This is the upright Cypress often 
planted in mosque gardens. 

0. fonebris. — Weeping-Cypress. — Many plants of this species 
were sent by Mr. Fortune some years ago to the gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society, where they have thriven well, and may 
now be met with in almost every garden of any extent. He thus 
describes the tree as he found it growing in China : — 

“ About sixty feet high, with a stem as straight as that of a Norfolk Island 
Pine, and weeping branches like the Willow of St. Helena. It reminded me of 
€Ome of those large and gorgeous chandeliers sometimes seen in theatres and 
public halls in Europe.”* 

Sir J, Paxton further observes: — “ This is probably the most 
interesting coniferous plant yet in cultivation, and must in time displace 
the Weepmg Willow.” 

Propagation by seed, which it bears abundantly. Also by cuttings. 
Most easy of culture ; any soil suits it. Other species found in culti- 
vation, mostly in Botanical Gardens, are the Californian Cypress, 
•O. californica; 0 lusitanioa, the Portugal Cypress, otherwise called 
the Cedar of Goa ; O. elegrans, a Mexican species of tall and 
graceful proportions ; and 0. macrocarpa, the Monterey Cypress. 

Abies. 

Species of the Spruce Fir are only suitable to the extreme north 
of India, or the highest altitudes in other parts of the country. 
A excelsa, the Norway Spruce, and A Douglasii, a North Ameri- 
can species, are worth trying. A Webbiana is a fine tree of the 
eubalpine jffimalaya. 

Salisburia. — Ginkgo.) 

Maidenhair-tree. 

S. adiantifolia. — Gingko of the Chinese ; in its native region a 
tree of prodigious stature. Plants were introduced into the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Gardens a great many years ago, but remained in a 
very unthriving state, never attaining to more than two or three feet 


* Fortune, ‘ Tea Districts,’ p. 62. 



itt height ; they have all since then perished, Dr. King tells me. Leaves 
the si*® man^s hand, and, as the name denotes, resembling those 
of the Maiden-hair Fern ; flowers said to resemble those of the common 
Berberiy. 

It would grow well on the hills, though I have not met with it 
there. 

Frenela. 

A few elegant Cypress-like trees have been introduced from Austra- 
lasia under the above generic name, but the latter is now absorbed m 
the earlier name Callitris. F. gunnii and F, columellaris ar® 
pretty lawn trees at Bangalore, where they succeed better than most 
species of Cupressus. 

Taxus 

YRW-TEEE. 

T. OMnenais. — The only species, I believe, met with here. 

Fodocarpus 

Beautiful evergreen shrubs or small trees, with stiff linear leaves 
of remarkably slow growth. Propagated easily by cuttings or layer, 
during the rains. We have — p. Ohinensis ; P. elongatuB 
of the two far the more graceful ; and P. latlfolia. They form fine 
ornaments when planted on lawns. 

Dacrydium. 

D. taxoides. — Native of New Zealand, where it attams a 
height of 200 feet. It is a remarkably handsome plant when cultiva- 
ted as a shrub, with a most beautiful filigree character of foliage 
Multiplied easily by cuttings during the rains. 

D. elatum.— A most beautiful shrub, in foliage like the frond 
of the Onychium fern. Cultivated in pots in this country, but rarely 
met with. Propagated by cuttings. 

On the hills they must be grown under glazed shelter. 

Sequoia. 

S. gigantea.— The Mammoth Tree of California has been tried at 
Bangalore and failed, the climate being, presumably, too dry and hot 
for it. It is not known if it has succe^ed in the north of India or at 
hill Stations in the south. 

OliamsBcypaxis 

This rather diflScult name really means ground or dwarf Cypress,, 
and now indiudes some well-known species that were formerly de- 
sert)^ under the genera Oupreasus Betinospora. Of 
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species cultivated in this country, the following are effective for 
lawns and sinall avenues. 

O. Lawsoniana.— Although a very graceful evergreen tree itself, 
forming a perfect pyramid from the ground, it is now surpassed in beau- 
ty by numerous improved varieties. Of the latter Albo-variegata, 
Argentea, Argenteo-variegata, aureo-varlegata, erecta- 
viridis and gracilis pendula are the best. 

All the ^ove are recommended for hill stations. 0. obtusa 
and 0. lycopodioides are also handsome species from which many 
beautiful varieties have been raised. 

CLASS DICOTYLEDONES. 

SALICINEAE. 


Salix. 

S. Babylonica.— W eeping Willow. Thrives tolerably well in 
all parts of India, in situations where it receives a sufficient supply of 
water ; but is often very short-lived, and, from some unknown cause, 
apt to die off very suddenly. Propagated readily by cuttings during 
the rains. Several other varieties also exist in an indigenous state in 
this country, but they are unsuited for a garden, not being sufficiently 
ornamental to entitle them to a place therein. The weeping variety is 
common enough on the hills. S. tetrasperma is the country 
willow of S. India, 

CUPULIFERiE. 

The Oak Family. 

An order of trees and shrubs mostly confined to the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. Indian species are somewhat abundant in the Himalayas, but 
do not occur on the plains. A few of them, and also '=^ome Japanese 
species, have been planted at hill stations throughout the country. 

CASUARINE^. 

Casuarina. 

O. equisetlfoUa.-The Tinian Pine or beef wood tree. A 
lofty tree of rapid growth in most parts of India. Introduced from 
Northern Australia and the Malay Islands. The soft sighing of the 
air on the stillest day, through ite numberless slender branchlets, is an 
agreeable and well-known sound, reminding one of the distant sea 
wwhing upon the shore. Unsuited to the garden, except as a hedge. 
Cut to 4 to 6 feet and periodically dipt, it forms a dense and beautiful 
fence. It attains great perfection in a loose sandy soil near the sea. 
As an avenue tree it is somewhat troublesome, on account of the needle- 
like leaves which are constantly falling. Of several species introduced 
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bom Australia, the one under notice has alone become familiar in the 
country. 

PLATANACBiE. 

Platanus. 

P. orientalis.—THE Oriental Plane. This grand tree is 
indigenous to Cashmere and other parts of Northern India. Efforts 
to establish it at Bangalore failed, it should be tried at Ootacamund 
i^nd Kodaikanal. 

URTICACEiE. 

I^etde and Fig Family. 

Urtioa. 

U. ptilo]iella.--A small herbaceous shrub of beautiful foliage ; 
leaves borne in a whorl on the summit of the stem, lanceolate, 3 to 4 
inches long, of a pure deep green on the upper surface, and prettily 
netted over by the strongly marked veins. The under-surface of a pure 
ailvery white hue, 

U. salicifolia,— A low shrub : leaves willow- like, dark green on 
the upper surface ; dead white underneath, ornamental. Both species 
are propagated by cuttings and offsets, also seed, when procurable. 

Laportea. 

Im Schombur^kii versicolor — A fine-foliaged plant, remarkable 
for the beauty of its leaves. Needs protection in the conservatory, 
and requires a large proportion of leaf mould in the soil. Propagated 
by cuttings during the rains. 

L. longifolia.— Recently introduced. Forms a crown of long 
lanceolate leaves of a dark purple colour mottled with green. ’ A very 
affective plant. Propagate and protect as for the first named. Note 
that Laporteas are usually stinging plants requiring to be handled 
with caution. 

Pellionia. 

A comparatively new genus of mostly creeping herbs with prettily 
marked foliage. Natives chiefly of tropical Asia, and thriving well 
in this country. The species grown in our grass conservatories are 
all creeping plants with curious succulent leaves of a greyish hue more 
or less blotched with green. They are admirably suitea for rockeries 
epd hanging baskets, and thus grown, have a fine effect. They re- 
quire a moist atmosphere and root freely from nodes in contact with 

soil. The species found in gardens are : P. Daveanana, P. 
Davaanans^ argentea, with silver-coloured leaves ; and P. pulclira 
of a purplish colour ; P. viridis, bright green, mottled with white- 
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Bcehmeria. 

B. nlvea. —China GRASS—This noted fibre shrub has a pret- 
ty effect in the shrubbery, when the wind exposes the white underside 
of the leaf. Easily raised from cuttings and division of the tubers. 

Debregeasia. 

D. velutina. — In foliage not unlike the Boehmeria, but a much 
larger shrub. Very ornamental in fruit, the latter being orange- 
yellow, the size of a large currant and clustered all over the branches. 
Does not succeed on the plaii». 


Pilea. 

P. Oardneri. — The artillery or cannon plant, so called as the 
fruit dehisces with a little bang. A pretty semi-succulent herb 
of a diffuse or creeping habit, taking root as it goes along. Most use- 
ful for covering the surface soil in tubs and pots. It soon forms a 
pretty bank, and would be a suitable plant to clothe graves. This 
may be a variety of P. microphylla. Another species of the same habit 
in local cultivation, but having larger, smoother leaves, is unnamed. 


Dorsteni^. 


A genus of American herbs with a curious inflorescence on a flat- 
tened receptacle, but cultivated for the ornamental character of their 
leaves. The species introduced for cultivation do well in moist plant 
houses ; they also grow in the open in Lower Bengal and Mysore. An 
open soil composed of leaf-mould, sand and loam is suitable. Propagate 
during the rains by cuttings and the division of offsets. The rarest 
kinds; some of which are not yet introduced, are : D. argentata, 
silvery ; D. braziliensis, D. Mannii ; D. maculata and D. 
tubicina. 


Picus. 

r. HeterophyUavar.repens-lNDiAN IvY-Nativeof Assam; 

a lovely creeping plant with small verdant heart-shaped leaves that 
covers a low wall in the shade, or the trunk of a tree, with a dense 
mantle of most refreshing green ; attaching itself by means of ite 
numerous rootlets in the manner of ivy. Fruit nearly as large as tte 
edible fig. Many building in Calcutta are entirely covered over with 
this plant. It requires lime for its growth. 

The horticultural names of other wall-creeping vaneties in cultiva- 
tion are stipulata, soandens and minima. 

p ebumea.— Cultivated by nursemaen as a fine-foliage plant. 
The midrib and principal veins of the large glabrous leaf is boldly 
marked ivory-white. In this country the plant soon becomes um- 
fonnly green. 
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F. Benjamina — The Java Fig.— For scenic efieot, whether in 
groups, avenues, or *as a single specimen, this graceful evergreen tree 
is one of the finest in cultivation. It is of quick growth and soon at- 
teins large, wide-spreading dimensions. Branches pendent or droop- 
ing ; leaves small, ovate, smooth and shining. Fruit in scattered ses- 
sile pairs, rusty red, the size of a large pea. P opagated by layering. 

F. RoxburghU. — Large compounds should not be without a 
specimen of this fine tree remarkable for the large size of its fruits and 
leaves. The latter are roundish, nearly a foot in diameter and beauti- 
fully tinted when young. 

Although but a limited number of the herbs and shrubs of this large 
family (Urticacea*) are of horticultural value, this cannot be said of its 
trees (including the genus Ficus), of which there are many valuable 
species. Of the latter a few of the more desirable are here named : 

Ficus macrophylla — Moreton Bay Fig. 
elastica — India Rubber Tree. 

Ounuing^hamii — Queensland Fig 
relig^osa — Peepul Tree. 

Bengalensis— The Banjan^ 

Mysorensis— The Gom. ^ 

Antiaris toxlcaria— The Sack Tree. 

Artocarpus integrifolia— The Jack. 

„ hirsuta— Wild Jack. 

„ incisa — Bread Fruit Tree. 

„ Gannon! — Introduced. The nearest approach we 

have, in foliage, to the copper -coloured beech at home. 

Oastilloa elastica — American Rubber Tree. 

Broussonetia papyrifera — Formosan Paper Tree. 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

t 

Pedilanthus. 

P. tithymaloides—ADjUTANT’s Hedge.—Jew’s Slipper.— A 
roadside weed, with cylindrical, succulent stems, and dark -green thick 
fleshy leaves ; bears small, crimson, misshapen, unattractive flowers, 
flometimes used for the skirting of borders ; should be kept closely 
dipt in. The variegated form is pretty. 

Euphorbia 

E. Bojeri — A shrubby, succulent, thorny -stemmed, cactus- 
Hke plant, always in blossom, but particularly m the hot season, 
with flat quadrangular, very eymmetrioal trusses of most brilliant 
vermiliitm flowera f requires a situation fully exposed to the sun, will 
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grow nearly anywhere, but most thrivingly in a mixture of brick- 
rubbish, leaf-mould, and charcoal. Propagated by cuttings. 

B splendens. — Not to be distinguished in any very marked 
degree, from the last, except that the stems are somewhat more slender 
and more spinous. 

B. Jacquiniflora. — A small shrub ; in blossom one of the 
most biiUiantly beautiful pot plants of the gardens ; blossoms in the mid- 
dle of the cold season with a profusion of small, dazzling vermilion flowers 
from the extremity of, and all down its long, smooth, slender, twig-like 
stems. If, some time before blossoming, each stem be bent and fastened 
down over the rim of the pot, young shoots will break forth and en- 
hance the beauty of the plant by the additional flowers they produce. 
After flowering the stems may be cut in, and the cuttings, when dry of 
the milky juice which exudes from the cut part, be put in a pot of 
sand in a shady place. In a short time they will take root. Some, 
however, consider that cuttings strike more readily if made in the cold 
weather, before the plants have flowered. The plants are very apt to 
die off in the rains if left much exposed to wet. 

The late Mr. R. Scott, of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, raised 
a dwarf and very distinct permanent variety of this beautiful plant. 
The announcement of it I give in his own words from the ‘ Journal of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society ’ : — 

“ Two years ago, at one of the shows of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, I saw a plant of Euphorbia jacquiniflora, with branches about 
seven feet long, and said to have been the growth of one season. The 
accompanying plants showing what may be ac omphshed in the op- 
posite direction, are ten months old, from cutting, and as the appear- 
ance bespeaks, have been starved as long as could be done with safety 
to the plants, which have been allowed to ‘ form ’ themselves. No 
stopping, pruning or bending of the branches or twigs has been prac- 
tised upon them.” 

B. meloformis. — A deeply ribbed, melon-formed succulent, 
only found in Botanical Gardens. Flowers greenish ; suited for pot- 
culture and dry rockeries. 

B. tirucalli. — The Milk-Hedge. This small succulent tree is 
abundant throughout the country. Often planted as a fence. 

B. neriifoUa; B. Nivulia; B. Antiquorum ; and B. tetra- 
gona are succulent shrubs planed as field and boundary fences in 
many parts of India and erroneously spoken of as Cactuses. 

Poinsettia (Buphorbia). 

P. Puloherrima. — A very large spreading shrub, eight to ten feet 
high ; native of Mexico; bears during all the cold season Uttle knobs of 
jreuow insignificant flowers of^the size of a Pea, surrounded by rays of 
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large, elliptical, crimson-scarlet, bracteal leaves. When in full blossom 
one of the most gorgeous objects conceivable. Blossoms upon the 
wood of the current year, which should be cut in to a bud or two from 
the base after flowering. No plant strikes more readily from cuttings. 
P Pulcherrima, var, albida. — A variety with the bracteal leaves 
of a greenish white ; of little beauty comparatively. Pp. plenissima 
has a double whorl of bracts. 

Dalechampia. 

D Roezleana rosea, of late introduction, and D Madagas- 
cariensis ; slender, pretty climbing plants. They bear insignificant 
greenish flowers surrounded by bracteal leaves of a beautiful colour, 
and veined with green. Propagated by cuttings in the cold season. 

Phyllanthus. 

The flowers of this genus are curious, but not showy. In the species 
here named the foliage is pretty. They a e shrubby plants of rather 
slender growth, and the variegated forms make very pretty hedges. 
Under rich treatment they are apt to lose the variegation. Easily 
raised from cuttings. 

P. atropurpurens —A deciduous shrub. Foliage changing 
from dark green to dark purple. Plant in light sandy soil. 

P. nivosns. — Also deciduous. Foliage nearly pure white or 
slightly streaked with green, a very effective plant both in pots and in 
the ground. 

P. rosea-picta. — Foliage rosy purple, very effective. Proba- 
bly a variety of nivosus. Other deserving species are P. Seeman- 
nianiis, Chautrieri and P. speciosns. 

Excaecaria. 

E bicolor. — A shrub of moderate size, and in respect of its foliage 
one of the most beautiful of the garden. Leaves lanceolate, four or 
five inches long, of a bright olive green on their upper surface, and of a 
rich deep crimson beneath ; bears in the cold weather minute insigni- 
ficant flowers. A sprig or two produces a fine effect in a bouquet. 
Propagated readily by cuttings during the rains. See also B. Oochin- 
Binensis. 

Breynia. 

B Rhamnoides — Indian Snowberry. — A common jungle 
shrub covered in the cold season with small white berries. Makes 
rather a good hedge. Raised from seed and cuttings. 

Manibot. 

M. Glazlovii — Gear a Rubber Tree. — Mentioned here for its 
ornamental effect while in leaf. It is also very hardy, and being 
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deciduous throughout the dry season, adapts itself readily to positions 
where other trees would fail. 

Synadenium. 

S. Grantii — African Milk-Bush.— Being of quick growth and 
fine appearance, this large succulent shrub is most useful for covering 
unsightly objects such as a wall or godown. Deciduous only in a dry 
climate like Mysore. Easily raised from cuttings. 

G^lonium. 

G. lanceolatum. — A pretty evergreen tree of conical form 
especially the male or stamina te tree. Suitable for avenue and lawn 
planting. 

Joannesia. 

J prinoeps. — This handsome Brazilian tree is fairly estab- 
lished in public gardens, where its large ash-coloured fruit is an object 
of curiosity. The latter is something like a cocoa-nut in form, but 
smaller and slightly 4-angled. Being bare of leaf for only a few days, 
it makes a good avenue tree. Propagated from seed. 

Acaiypha. 

A. densiflora. — A shrub about two feet high, of recent intro- 
duction ; has oval pointed leaves, and bears during the year throughout 
drooping festoons, ten inches or a foot long, of pale, bright-red, minute 
flowers, altogether similar in form to those of Love-lies-bleeding. Pro- 
pagated readily by cuttings or by division during the rains. A. trico- 
lor, A. glabrata, and A. marginata, are remarkable for the beauty 
of their leaves, A. tricolor grows from six to ten feet high, with leaves 
blotched, mottled, and splashed with red and crimson on coppery-green 
ground. The following, which are all cultivated for the beauty of their 
foliage, have been recently introduced • — A illustrata ; Maca- 
feeana ; Macrophylla ; Musaica ; and obovata. The last named 
is an evergreen shrub of fine dense growth, and is largely used for de- 
corative purposes in Calcutta. 

A Hamiltoniana, hispida, and Godseffiana, are fine plants, 
recently brought into cultivation. 

Jatropha. 

J. multifida — Coral Plant. — A very common large herbaceous 
shrub, rather ornamental when kept down to a moderate size; foliage 
rather pretty, with large, much-slit, vivid bluish-green leaves, above 
which rise the bunches of small flowers somewhat resembling pieces 
of red coral. Propagated by the large nuts, which it bears abundantly. 
Physic Nut— T he Physic or Purging Nut— Jatropha curcas, 
is a common hedging plant of the country. 

F, G 


27 
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J. pandureefolia. — A beautiful flowering shrub, of moderate 
size, with dark shining fiddle-formed leaves, met with in nearly every 
Indian garden ; bears during the hot and rainy seasons panicles of 
middling sized, bright-crimson flowers ; requires to be severely pruned 
in the cold season to prevent it from becoming scraggy ; propagated 
readily by cuttings or by seed, which it npens in the cold season. A 
variety is not uncommon with rose-coloured flowers, found rather shy 
sometimes of opening its blossoms. 

J integerrima. — A species in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
in all respects very similar to the last, except in the form of the leaf. 

J podierica — A gouty-stemmed shrub having cymes of pretty 
orange-red flowers on longish stalks. Ugly when not in flower. 
Suitable on a rockery. Propagated by division. 

Ricinus. 

R commixnis —P alma Christi— Castor-oil Plant— 

— A large herbaceous shrub, common in waste places in all parts 
of India. The variety with scarlet blossoms, contrasitng finely with 
the rich green, large palmate leaves, would set off any out-of-the- 
way or unoccupied spot of the garden to great advantage. The 
variety Gibsonii, with large purple-bronze leaves, is efiective in the 
shrubbery. Propagated by seed. 

Croton. 

A genus of handsome, ornamental-leaved plants, natives chiefly 
of the Moluccas, but perfectly naturalized in this country. The cor- 
rect name of the genus is Codiaeum. During recent years they have 
risen greatly in popular favour for decorative purposes — and deser- 
vedly, for anything more beautiful and varied in the colouring of 
the leaves of these plants it is impossible to conceive. A single plant 
in the various stages of its growth will exhibit such a variety of 
tints and dist ibution of colour as to puzzle even an experienced 
cultivator as to its identity — for there are over 300 varieties in culti- 
vation, all named. For gardens of modern extent, about fifty of 
the best kinds will be found quite sufficient, and these should be of 
distinct habit and coloration of the leaves. It will, however, be 
found that, to select even so large a number as fifty, the task will 
be no easy one, for every individual variety possesses charms which 
renders it particularly desirable to include it in the fifty. 

Crotons are very easy of culture, and are perhaps the hardiest of our 
decorative plants. They will thrive and make good growth in almost 
any soil and under the most unfavourable conditions. But to grow 
them to perfection, so as to develop to the fullest extent the gorgeous 
colouring of their leaves, they must have almost absolute shade. Our 
grass conservatories are admirably adapted for this purpose. It is here 
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that they are seen at their best. They make splendid potted plants ; 
but obviously they grow best in the ground, where the roots have 
greater freedom. No one, however, need expect to cultivate Crotons 
successfully unless efficient drainage has been provided in pots. If it 
is only borne in mind that plants, like animals, can only absorb and 
assimilate a certain amount of food, which the roots take up in the form 
of moisture : and that anything beyond their proper requirements 
must prove injurious to the health of the plants, the question of tho- 
rough drainage would be better understood, and more rigidly enforced 
in the case of all plants. Unless the drainage is efficient, the soil be- 
comes water-logged, sodden, and sour, because the plant is unable to 
assimilate such a quantity of moisture. In the case of Crotons, water- 
logging means certain death of the plant in a short time. 

Any common garden soil will grow Crotons ; but that which suits 
them best is made up as follows : — One part well-decayed cow-dung, 
one part leaf-mould, one part garden loam, half part river sand, and 
half part old mortar or concrete, broken up fine, like coarse soorkee. 
They will come to great perfection in this. At places distant from the 
sea, occasional mild doses of salt-water have a beneficial effect. 

The best mode of propagation is by cuttings put down in the rains, 
in pure river sand (they root quickest in pure sand). In a month or 
six weeks they will have formed a lot of roots, and the young plants 
shduld then be potted off singly in two and three inch pots, in which 
they should be allowed to remain until the pots are filled with roots, 
when they should be moved into pots a sizp larger until the end of the 
following February. 

The plants begin to make their new growth about the end of Feb- 
ruary or beginning of March, according as the season is early or late. 
They should at this time, i.e,, just before they begin to put forth new 
leaves, be repotted into entirely fresh soil. They should be liberally 
supplied with water at this time, and during the whole of the hot sum- 
mer months. An occasional application of liquid manure — say, once 
a week — will benefit them immensely. By this mode of treatment the 
plants remain compact and bushy, and do not run into “ leg,” as is 
too often the case with Crotons left to themselves. The soil around 
the roots should be stirred up at least twice a week. If done in the 
morning, the plants should not be watered till evening. This is a very 
essential operation for the successful cultivation of plants in pots. 

On the hills Crotons must be grown under glass. In all other respects 
the treatment recommended for the plains, is equally applicable on 
the hills. 

It would become tedious to describe all the Crotons in cultivation ; 
and, moreover, would serve no useful piupose. It has therefore been 
considered sufficient to give the names of fifty of the best varietie 
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which will be suited for general purposes, whether decorative or for 
exhibition. 

Mr. S. P. Chatterjee, Nurseryman, of Calcutta, has perhaps the best 
and largest collection of Crotons in India. He has introduced many 
new varieties from the South Sea Islands, and has also been successful 
in raising some beautiful varieties by hybridization. All those named 
below may be seen growing to great perfection amongst his extensive 


collection : — 

Alexandra. 

Aucubsefolius-giganteus. 

Aucubsefolius-superbus. 

Aureo-marmoratus. 

Aureo-spiralis. 

Bachu. 

Bergmanii. 

Beauty. 

Brageeanus. 

Challenger. 

Cronstadtii. 

Chrysopoecilus. 

Dayspring. 

Duchess of Edinburgh. 
Duke of Albany. 

Fenzii. 

Fijiensis. 

Glonosus. 

Gordomi. 

Grande. 

Imperator. 

Imperatrice Eugenie. 
Indian Prince. 
Kingianus. 

Lindemi. 

Little Gem. 


Lowii. 

Macafeeanus. 

Macarthuri. 

Magnificum. 

Maharaja of Durbhanga. 
Mariesii. 

Mooreanus. 

Mortii. 

Mutabilis. 

Pmk Pearl. 

Prince of Orange. 

Prince of Wales. 

Rheedii. 

Rubro-marginata. 

Rubro-vittatus. 

Schomburgkiana. 

Sir Ashley Eden. 

Sir Richard Garth. 

Sir W. Mac Arthur. 
Sunset. 

The Czar. 

Thomsonii. 

Variabilis. 

Warrenii. 

Westii. 


Xylophylla 

X. elongata — (now called Phyllanthus). — A curious and very 
ornamental small shrub, with small lanceolate leaves, along the edges on 
which are borne the minute pale-green flowers, upon short footstalks 
as fine as hair ; nearly always in flower, but more particularly so in 
October and November, when it is densely covered with its mealy look- 
ing blossoms, which diffuse for some distance around a smell like that 
of seed-cake. The so-called leaves are phyllodes or flattened stems. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 
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X. angustifolia —In nearly every respect similar to the last 
but of dwarfer growth; ripens seed abundantly in November. 

Eriooocous. 

B glaucescens —A small shrub, rather pretty, and curious 
for bearing its minute flowers upon hair-like stems along the edges of 
the leaves, like those of the preceding genus. 

B. sp. — An unnamed species in the Calcutta Botanical Gar- 
dens, somewhat similar to the last, but not so pleasing a plant. 

Buxus 

B. sempervirens.— Common Edging-Box of the English gar- 
dens. Two or three stunted specimens in small pots just manage to 
exist, and that is all, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. At Ootaca- 
mund and Kodaikanal there are fine hedges and bushes of the common 
box. No doubt it thrives well at northern stations such as Darjeeling, 
Mussoorie and Simla. 

B. Chinensis —Somewhat similar to the preceding , thrives 
tolerably well here and possibly might answer for forming an edging 
if kept constantly dipt in. 


SANTALACEiE. 

Santalum. 

S. album-SANDALWooD Trice. — A small indigenous tree mostly 
found in Mysore and parts of the Bombay Presidency. Being a Govern- 
ment monopoly, its presence in a private garden is scarcely desirable, 
neither is it ornamental. Wood valuable for its remarkable fragrance. 
Easily propagated from seed. 

LORANTHACE^. 

Loranthus. Badanike. 

A large genus of evergreen parasitic shrubs, found growing on trees 
and bushes all over the country. Some species have really attractive 
flowers of orange, yellow, reddish and greenish tints. But all being 
destructive to valuable trees, th ^ gardener and forester must treat them 
as a serious pest, to be diligently removed when observed. The most 
destructive species are : — l. Wallichianus ; L. obtxisatus ; L cordi- 
folius ; L. tomentosus; L. cuneatus; L. longiflorus and 
loniceroides. 

Viscum. 

V. albuin—THE Mistletoe. — This parasite is found throughout 
the Temperate Himalaya at 3,000 to 7,000 feet elevation. 
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ELiEAGNACE^. 

ElsBa^iis. 

Oleaster. 

B. dulcis.- A shrub of small size and erect growth ; ornamental, 
the small oval leaves being of a silvery hue on the under surface. 

B. hortensis ang^tifolia is a small tree or spiny bush of 
ornamental appearance. Flowers fragrant. Propagate by seeds and 
cuttings. 

E. g:labra and B. ptmgens are species having pretty varie- 
gated forms, of which several are found in Indian gardens. The 
fruiting properties of the genus will be found in another place in 
this work. 


THYMELiEACEiE. 

Daphne. 

D Fortuniana. — A small ornamental shrub, native of China, 
with very neat pretty foliage, bears, at the beginning and close 
of the cold season, handsome umbels of dark-lilac salver-shaped flow- 
ers more than an inch long. A single plant was for some years in the 
gradens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, introduced originallv by 
Mr. Fortune. In China it is said to blossom in the leafless stage. 
Here it does not lose its leaves and seems to bear the climate very well, 
though making little growth. 

D viridiflora — A neat little shrub with small leaves ; of no par- 
ticular merit ; bears, at the start and close of the cold season, umbels 
of small, greenish-yellow, insignificant flowers, and yellow pea-like 
berries in January. 

Gnidia. 

G. eriocephala.— A small neat-looking shrub from the Peradey- 
nia Gardens, Ceylon (really from the Cape of Good Hope) with narrow 
lanceolate leaves about two inches long : bears in February crowded 
heads of rather small pale-yellow flowers ; very pretty when in full 
blossom. Propagate from cuttings in November. 

PROTEACEiE. 

A numerous order of very curious and interesting trees and shrubs 
comprising the beautiful species of Banksia, Pro tea, Hakea, and Dry- 
andra, natives almost exclusively of the Cape and New Holland, of 
which scarcely a single plant has been found capable of living in the 
plains of India. Some species of the above genera have succeeded in 
the cooler parts of India. 
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Grevillea. 

The Silver Oak. 

G. robusta. — A lofty tree, native of humid forests in the neigh- 
bourhood of Port Jackson in New Holland, where it rises to the height 
of from 100 to 120 feet , a most noble object, handsome at all 
periods of its growth, with deeply incised, fern-like, rich, dark-green 
leaves : silvery on the under surface ; bears in March greenish-yellow 
flowers mixed with orange, of moderate size. This, which is 
about the only Proteaceous plant we have, has become quite 
establislied in our gaidens, where the climate suits it well, though 
it does not attain to any great height here. Propagated only by 
seed. Extensively jdanted in Southern India as a shed-tree for 
coffee. 

G. buxifolia.—'A small, pretty, box-leaved shrub from Sydney. 
Plants of this are to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

LAURINE^. 

Cinnamomiim. 

0. ZeylaHicum— Cinnamon-tree.— A tree of moderate size, hav- 
ing large lanceolate leaves with three parallel nerves ; bears in January 
and February numerous pretty panicles of small white flowers, emit- 
ting rather an unpleasant odour, and possessing none of the fmgrance 
for which the leaves and bark are so well known. Propagated by seed. 

0. campbora — The Camphor-tree. — In addition to its economic 
value this is u fine evergreen tree which does well in sub-tropical and 
warm temperate India. Propagated from seed. One or two species 
of Litseea are also pretty trees for the same region. 

Laurus. 

L. nobilis — Sweet Bay. — Docs not seem to thrive at all in this 
country. Only poor small specimeus in pots are to be met with in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Thrives well on the hills. 

CALYCANTHACEiE. 

Oalyoanthus. 

0. fioridus— Carolina Allspice.— A woody unornamental shrub 
Jrith rough, large, coarse, lanceplate leaves which, in a cold climate, 
'Jure said to become very ornamental, as in decaying they turn to 
a bright yellow. The wood and roots smell strongly of camphor. 

S lowers described as ‘‘ dusky purple or dull brown, very fragrant, 
ith a sweet apple-scent, or odour of lipe melon ; '' thrives well, but 
does not blossom in the locality of Calcutta. 
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Obimonanthus. 

O. fragrans — Japan Allspice. — Like the last, a ooarse-looking, 
straggling, woody shrub ; flowers yellowish, purple within, of the size 
of au unexpanded Peach blossom, of a most exquisite and powerful 
odour. In England it is usually trained against a wall, where it blos- 
soms in the depth of winter. It was introduced some years ago from 
China by Mr. Fortune into the gardens of the Agn- Horticultural 
Society, where it thrives well, but does not blossom, forming blossom- 
buds, which drop ofl' without opening. The roots possess a delightful 
fragrance ; easily propagated by layers. O. fragrans grandi- 
florus, a variety with largei flowers. 

MYRISTICEJS. 

Myristica. 

M. fragrans — The Nutmeg Tree.— A native of the Eastern 
Moluccas. Cultivated sparsely in some of the cooler parts of Southern 
India. Flowers small, pale-yellow. Nut ovoid or pyriform, nearly 
two inches long. Tree raised from seed. 

M. Magnifioa. — The wild nutmeg tree of the Western Ghauts : 
supposed to be one of the grandest trees in Southern India. Only 
suitable for the hills. 

PIPERACE^. 

A large genus of Indian twiners, of which the betel-leaf vine, Piper 
Betel, may be considered the type. Long, black, and white pepper 
are well-known products of the genus. The ornamental species are 
P. decurrens ; P. excelsum dureum-piotum ; and P. por- 
pbyrophyllum. All are propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

Peperomia. 

A gepus of ornamental herbs with prettily marked leaves. The 
latter are mostly fleshy, cordate, and produced in a thick cluster so as 
to conceal the short rootstock. A light soil, composed of leaf-mould, 
sand, loam and bits of old morter, the whole being properly mixed and 
well drained, will cause vigorous growth, in a shady position. Some 
hardy species, especially the indigenous ones, succeed on a moist stump 
of wood with moss tied around. 

The species in cultivation are P. arlfolia ; green and ^rey, ovate, 
eaves. P. arg3rreia {syn, Saundersi), leaves large roundish cordate, j 
broad, silver striped on bright green. P. prostrata (syn. brevipea), 
Isender, brown and light -green, a good basket plant. P. cburnea, 
ivory-petioled, compact and pretty. P. marmorata, the green and 
wfa\^t6 in the loaf beautifully marbled and reticulated. P. num- 
molarlaelfoUay a good basket plant. Easily raised by division of 
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the side shoots. All are neat compact plants suitable for small pots, 
baskets, and rockeries. 

ARISTOLOCHIACE^. 

Aristolochia. 

Birth WORT — Pelican-flower. 

Several of these plants bear flowers of a most curious and inde- 
scribable form. I give the most iiitei eating : — 

A. labiosa. — A common and very extensive large-leaved climber, 
requiring a stout trellis for support ; bears in the hot season large 
flowers, somewhat resembling an inflated bag below with a helmet 
above, yellowish-^ hite, blotched with brown and purple ; emitting a 
most oflensive smell, like that of tainted meat. 

Brasiliensis.— A large climber, with largish heart-shaped leaves ; 
bears yellowish flowers. 

A. acuminata.— A native of Bengal ; blossoms in the hot and rainy 
seasons with large, drooping, dark greeuinsh purple flowers. 

A. caudata.— A small climbing plant about three feet high, 
with slender stems and bluntly threedobed leaves ; bears in the cold 
season curious liver-coloured flowers, letting hang down from their 
summit a tail or thread-like appendage two feet long ; commonly 
grown Ilia pot, and well suited for its singulaiity for a place in the 
verandah. 

A, g'igfas. — This remarkable plant — the largest flowering of the 
genus — usually takes a back seat in the garden on account of its very 
offensive smell when flowering. The flower (perianth) is much in- 
flated, very large and is provided with a tail neaily three feet long. 
Mottled crimson, purple and grey are the prevailing colours. Propa- 
gated by layering. 

Desirable species recently introduced in Indian gardens are : 

A. sipho ; A. goldieana. A. duchartrei ; A. ornithocephala ; 
A. elegans and A. ridicula. 

NEPENTHACEiE. 

Nepenthes. 

Pitcher-Plant. 

The several species of pitcher-plant are natives principally of the 
Malayan Archipelago ; and though occasionally introduced into the 
Calcutta gardens, seldom seem to siiivive long in the climate of that 
locality. 4'he flowers they bear are small and uninteresting. Their 
ornamental character consists wholly in their curiously-formed leaves, 
some of which end in a tendril, bearing at its extremity a pitcher, in 
some species coloured most gorgeously. Pitcher-plants succeed beat 
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in a moidt atmosphere, where the temperature ranges from 70® to 85® 
or a few degrees less during winter. They are excellent basket plants 
when planted in a compost consisting of about equal parts of peat, leaf- 
mould and sphagnum. They are propagated from cuttings, layers 
and seeds. 

N. distillataria. — Native of Singapore ; bears cylindrical pitchers 
of the same colour exactly as the leaves. A large plant of this 
species, trained upon a rrellis, planted in the ground beneath the shade 
of trees, was thriving well in the ('alcutta Botanical Gardens, but it 
perished suddenly. 

The species found in conservatories (plant-houses), and thriving 
tolerably well, are N. gracilis ; N. Isenis ; N. Madagasceriana ; 
N. rafflesiana insignia ; and N sedenii. Of rhe fine hybrids 
raised in Europe, N. northiana ; N. rubro-maculata ; N. Master- 
siana and others should be tried. At hill-stations these plants require 
the shelter of glass. 

A remarkable genus of everiireen, trailing, or climbing plants 
of which only one species ; N. khasiana, is indigenous to India 
proper. There are about 30 known specie^, mostly denizens of damp 
woods in the Malay Archipelago. 

POLYGON ACE./E. 

Polygonum. 

P. ohinense.— A lorge herbaceous plant, native of the Mysore 
hills ; bears, during all the cold season, numerous dense spikes of small 
pure-white flowers : exceedinly bright and cheerful, especially as the 
hot weather approaches, when the foliage assumes an autumn-red tinge ; 
grown in the border it is rut her troublesome, as it spreads over the 
ground very rapidly. The really ornamental species worth trying on 
the margins of ponds and streams at hill-stations are: P. cuspidatum 
P. filiforme variegatum and P. sachalinense. Propagated by 
division and cuttings. 


Coccoloba. 

Seaside Grape. 

O. 2iiacropliylla.-l8 described by Curtis as — 

“A noble, simple-stemmed, erect tree, with large leathery leaves, 
a foot or more long ; tapers gracefully upward, is leafy all the way up, 
and terminates at the top by a dense compact thick club-shaped raceme 
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of flowers, of which the rachis, pedicles, and flowers are of the richest 
scarlet.” * 

A few plants are to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

C. platyclada. — A graceful bush when well grown. Remarkable 
for its phyllodonoua leaves and berried fruit resembling small grapes. 

O uvifera — A fine species recently introduced from the West 
Indies, 

Antigonon. 

A leptopus. — Sandwich -Island Climber , — A lovely creeper of re- 
cent introduction affording ample large sprays (compound racemes) 
of beautiful pink flowers and in blossom throughout the rams and cold 
season. A white flowering variety is now in cultivation. Propagated 
by seed, cuttings, and layers during the rams. 

A. Insigne. — A recent introduction ; very similar to the last 
except that it bears lighter coloured flowers, and is of less extensive 
growth. 

phytolaccaceji:. 

Ledenbergia. 

L. roseo— eenea.— This is a Central American shrub (climbing) 
of recent introduction with alternate petiolatc^ entire leaves ; large obo- 
vate-lanccolate, coppery-green above and bright rosy violet on the 
under- surface. Stems and branches reddish-purple. Thrives m 
a compost of rich loam, leaf mould and old manure in proportionate 
parts. Good drainage is also necessary. Propagated by cuttings 
during the rains. 

Rivina. 

R. iBBvis — A shrubby herb, semi- wild in Botanic Gardens. Cover- 
ed at times with pretty red berries. Another species, R. humulis, 
is known in Europe as Bloodberry and the rouge plant. 

chenopodiace^:. 

Atriplex. 

A. nummularia, and a few other species, or varieties, of the 
Australian salt bush are cultivated for their silvery or frosted-like 
leaves. They make distinct foliage-bushes. Propagated from seeds 
and cuttings. 

amarantace^. 

Gomphrena. 

G. globosa — Globe Amaranth — Gool-Mukmul. — One of the 
hardiest and most valuable annuals of our Indian gardens, which it 


* • Botauical Magazine,’ 1. 4,)3() 
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•enlivens with a perpetual profusion of its ball-formed purple, orange 
and white blossoms throughout the rainy season. Sow the seed in 
June in all districts. A “hen and chicken” variety is sometimes 
met with. 

Amarantus. 

A. tricolor. — An annual remarkable for some of its leave® 
being blotched with red and others of them wholly of that colour- 
Sow the seed in July on the plains and in June on the hills. A single 
patch of two or three plants is pretty enough, but many of them pre- 
sent rather a weedy appearance. 

A. caudatus — Love-Lies-Bleeding. — A well-known old an- 
nual of English gardens, with long, drooping or trailing tails (de- 
cumbent spikes) of crimson or yellow flowers. Sow with the first rains. 

A. hypochondriacus — Princes Feather. — The leaves and 
stems of this beautiful annual are entirely of rich crimson, as also 
the upright plume-like flowers. Sow as in the above. 

A. salicifolius. — A graceful variety three feet or more in 
height. In the form of a plume, with long, narrow, weeping loaves 
ahaded bright orange-red. Other effective varieties are melancholi- 
cus ipuber, atpopurpureum nanus, specio»us-aureus, and 
Henderii. 

Gelosia. 

C. cristata—CocKScoMB — Moorgha — Gool-kesh. — Many varie- 
ties of this fine annual are met with in India where the climate suits 
them to perfection in the Deccan and Mysore. Monstrous heads of 
flowers of various shades of orange, yellow, and crimson are usually 
seen at flower shows. For pot-culture seedlings should be fre- 
quently transplanted in a rich compost, and be finally grown, to 
blossom in a rather poor sandy soil. Sow from June to November 
at intervals of a month. 

Iresine. 

I. Herbestii. — A fine-foliaged herb valued for bedding out as a 
distinct contrast to other plants. Soft- wooded, andeasily raised from 
cuttings. The whole plant varies in beautiful shading from daik 
maroon to bright carmine and deep crimson. Flowers unimportant, 
And should be nipped off. Very hardy. 

I, acuminata. — Of the same nature and colour. Leaves some 
what large acuminate. 

I. Lindenii. — More erect in habit. Leaves narrow lanceolate. 
This is the darkest variety. Very effective in ribbon borders. 

I. aureo-reticulata. — A small pretty variety, the green 
leaves being veined red and netted with gold. There is also a varie- 
g;ated variety of I Herbestii. All are desirable plants. 
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Alternanthera. 

A Brazilian genus of dwarf, herbaceous plants, noted for the pretty 
tints of colouring in the leaves ; including various shadings of orange, 
red, pink and yellow ; and much used in Indian gardens as neat edgings 
to flower beds and small foot-paths. They are also indispensable in 
designs for carpet-bedding. Quite hardy : but much attacked during 
the early monsoon by grub. Easily propagated by division. The 
varieties found in gardens are A amabile, amesna, spathiilata, 
versicolor and tricolor. 

i£jrua. 

A native genus of woolly herbs or small undershrubs. Of little im. 
portance for the garden, ^rna Javanica and one or two other spe- 
cies are suitable for the rockery where the long dense spikes of white 
to rose-coloured flowers are effective. 

Achyranthes. 

A. alopecuroides.— Probably a form of A. Aspera. A small 
herbaceous plant, with foxtail-hke spikes of small, closely packed, 
milk-white flowers. Eficctive in a bouquet. Raised from seed. 

Deeringiet. 

D. celosioides. — A subscandent shrub cultivated occasionally 
for its globular scarlet berries. Only flt for the shrubbery. 

NYCTAUINEiE. 

Bougainvillea. 

This important genus of South American climbers is well estab- 
lished in Indian gardens, where all the known species seem to thrive 
admirably. 

B spectabilis. — A large, rampant, thorny sliiub of climbing 
habit. Requires, if not allowed to climb a large tree, a powerful frame- 
woik for its support. But a tree affords the most natural support. 
Isolated on an extensive lawn it becomes, with a little training, a huge 
bush. Only ornamental when covered with its rosy-mauve to pale 
crimson bracts, which are produced in great profusion, with the small 
yellow flowers^ during the months of February and March j affording a 
perfect blaze of colour. Propagated by seeds and layers. Syn. 
Josepha Augusta. 

B. lateritia.— This very popular variety or species, bears a pro- 
fusion of brick-red bracts veined and tinged with scarlet. The fore- 
going species produces its flowers and bracts only once a year, but 
lateritia blooms at least three times, if not more, within the same 
period. Propagate from seed. 
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B. glabra. — A smooth -leaved species. Bracts ot a brilliant 
mauve colour, and produced on three or more occasions during the year. 
Easily raised from seed and layers. The other varieties in local culti- 
vation are speciosa, fulgens and splendens. All are propagated 
by layers and a few by seeds. When properly trained, the Bougainvillea 
makes a serviceable hedge or fence which is not easily penetrated. 
A variety having white bracts would be a great acquisition in decora- 
tive horticulture. 

Pisonia. 

P. alba — Lettuce Tree. — Asmall tree or large shrub of beach 
forests on the Andaman Islands. Requires sea-air and succeeds well 
on both the east and west coasts of tropical India. The dense foliage 
of the tree, resembling a lettuce in colour, has a very refreshing appear- 
ance in such places. Good specimens are seen in Madras. The cli- 
mate of Calcutta seems too cold for it to acquire the verdant condition 
essential to its beauty. About Bombay it is often grown in tubs, but 
during the cold months under the shelter of the verandah. Propagat- 
ed by seed and cuttings. 

Mirabilis. 

M. Jalapa — Marvel of Peru — Four o’clock Plant. — A tube- 
rous-rooted, large and very common plant found in gardens in all parts 
of India ; constantly in blossom with numerous Ipomaea-like flowers 
of moderate size, white, orange, scarlet, and crimson colours prevail, 
while many are striped and spotted with mixed colours. The plant 
seeds freely and is usually self-sown. Tubers can be wintered in the 
manner of Dahlias. 

M. longiflora — Sweet-scented Marvel of Peru.— Described as 
bearing white flowers with a tube four or five inches long, and emitting 
a powerful fragrance like that of the orange blossom and heliotrope 
combined. Dr. Voigt states that it was in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens seven years without blossoming. 

M. multiflora. — This pretty species, bearing numerous flowers of 
a bright purple colour, is best adapted for cultivation on the hills. 
All are hardy and make attractive border plants 3 to 4 feet in height. 

Abronia. 

A. umbellata — Sand Verbena. — A very beautiful trailing an- 
nual : bears globular heads of lilac, fragrant flowers, in character much 
resembling those of a Verbena. The seed should be sown in October 
on the plains and in March on the hills, and the plants will be in fuU 
blossom in February and June respectively ; and will die ofi on the 
first approach of the hot weather on the plains. The young seedlings 
require great attention, as being of a succulent nature they are very 
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apt to damp off, as well as to be devoured by birds. They require 
light sandy soil and are best planted in wide pans about eight 
inches deep. A. arenaria produces yellow honey-scented flowers, 
fragrans, white, and pulchella, pretty pink flowers. 

PLANT AGINE^. 

Plantago. 

P. Brasiliensis. — A small herb rarely found in Botanical Gar- 
dens, but of little horticultural interest, p. major, a medicinal 
herb, is indigenous to the country. 

LABUTE.^. 

Ocimum. 

Toolsee. 

Weedy-looking herbaceous plants, with little to commend them to 
a place in the garden except the agreeable and peculiar fragrance of 
their leaves ; raised from seed, which they produce in abundance. 

C. sanctum- — A small plant with leaves and stem of a dull 
red purple, and small purplish flowers ; common all over India, and well 
known for the sanctity in which it is held by the Hindus ; very apt to 
become a troublesome weed in gardens where it has once established 
itself, shedding its seed abroad, and producing young plants in profu- 
sion, which the malees are very reluctant to destroy. 

O basillcum, var, glabratum— — Ooolal 7 oolsee. — Pleas- 
ing for the freshness of its rather large spear-formed, bright-green 
fragrant leaves. 

O. viride-has lecently been introduced from West Africa, 
where it is known as the ‘ moquito plant.’ 

Melissa. 

M. officinalis — Balm. — This agreeable pot-herb succeeds well 
in the cooler parts of India. Raise from seed. 

Orthosiphon. 

O. incurvus- — A small herbaceous plant, delicately beautiful 
when in full blossom in the hot season ; flowers small, pink, borne very 
numerously in long spikes. Propagated from cuttings or by seeds. 

O. stamineus. — A very interesting and pretty little herba- 
ceous plant ; blossoms in June, with lavender-coloured flowers, curious 
for their long projecting white stamens. Raised easily from seed. 

Plectranthus. 

P. aromaticus— Bread -and-Butter Plant.— A low-growing 
wide spreading herb ; bears small, pink, insignificant flowers ; interest- 
ing only for its solid succulent leaves, which possess a pleasant 
aiomatic fragrance. Every slip will readily strike. 
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Perilla. 

P. Nankinensis. — Bears insignificant flowers, but is much 
used as a bedding plant for its bronzy-purple leaves, curled and 
fimbriated at the margin. Makes a fine contrast with golden feather 
(Pyre thrum), and other distinct tints of foliage. It is a soft wooded 
annual raised from seed. Syn. P. ocimoides crispa. 

Coleus. 

A genus of plants remarkable for the exceeding beauty of their 
leaves. For decorative purposes — especially for growing in mass in large 
beds — they are unequalled. The forms of leaves are much the same 
in outline, but varied in being fringed, saw-edged, and fimbriated ; while 
the variation and blending of colours baffles description. Over a 
hundred varieties arc in cultivation, raised by hybridization. The 
best way to get up a good collection is to obtain seeds from a reliable 
English seedsman. When once raised, plants can be propagated 
with the greatest ease by cuttings put down in sand during the rains. 
A light rich soil suits them best. To form fine bushy plants, the branches 
should be pinched in when young. They are benefited by being well 
pruned during the winter, when they require shelter in Upper India. 

On the hills they are best grown under glass, or shelter of some 
sort. During the winter they require a stove shelter. Cuttings can 
be put down at any time from May to September in sand, with bottom 
heat. 

Anisochilus. 

A. carnosus — A rather pretty herbaceous pot-plant ; bears in 
September small lavender flowers on club-like heads. Propagated by 
cuttings during the rains. 

Lavandula. 

L. spica — Lavender. — This delightful shrub is easily raised from 
seed in October, and may be preserved for years, and grown to a con- 
siderable size. On the Nilgherries plants of comparatively small size 
produce flowers abundantly. 

Pogostemon. 

P. patchouli — Pucha-yat . — A coarse-looking, low, herbaceous 
plant, of no interest whatever in the garden, but for the peculiar strong 
fragrance of its leaves, which are sometimes gathered and laid in a 
chest with linen to impart to it a fine scent. Propagated easily by 
cuttings or slips. 

Colebrookia. 

Large uninteresting shrubs, with coarse sage -like leaves ; bear spikes 
of small insignificant flowers in March, but hardly deserve the room 
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they occupy ill a garden. O. oppositifolia. — Flowers pale choco- 
late. O. ternifolia. — Flowers pale green. 

Mentha. 

M. auricularia. — A small herbaceous plant ; very pi etty when in 
blossom in November, with small lavender flowers, on dense spikes, 
three or four inches long, and as thick as a man’s little finger. Pro- 
pagated by slips or cuttings. 

Salvia. 

Of the several handsome species of this genus few, it has been 
found, can endure the climate of the plains. 

S splendene. — A rather large herbaceous plant, very superb 
when in full blossom ; the large gaping flowers, together with their 
large bracts, being of a brilliant scarlet. Some care must be bestowed to 
keep it in a healthy and thriving condition, otherwise it looks unsightly, 
notwithstanding its handsome flowers. It soon becomes old and worn 
and must be frequently renewed from cuttings put down in November 
It requires shade, bearing indifferently much if any exposure to direct 
sunshine. 

S. angiistifolia. — An herbaceous plant with long slender pros- 
trate stems, and of very untidy habit ; flowers small, pretty, of a bright 
pure blue, produced in the cold season ; does not thrive well unless 
transplanted occasionally, which is best done in October. Propagated 
by cuttings in November. 

S. cacaliaefolia — A tuberous-rooted herbaceous plant ; bears 
very large, exceedingly beautiful flowers of the purest azure -blue ; 
thrives well and is a common plant at Ootacamund, but is rarely to be 
met with on the plains, the climate of which it cannot long endure. 
Propagated by cuttings in November. 

S. coccinea. — A small herbaceous plant, nearly always in blos- 
som, with long erect spikes of small crimson-scarlet flowers, rather 
pretty, but not very showy. Raised easily either from slips or from 
seed in October. 

S. farinacea. — A herbaceous perennial. Flower a curious 
mixture of white, violet, and pale blue. Very hardy. 

S. patens. — Bears lovely deep-blue flowers. A very distinct 
and beautiful biennial. Sow in October on the plains and in March 
or April on the hills. 

S. rubescens — Annual. Producing spikes of dark-reddish purple 
flowers, the lower lip being white. 

S. argentea — Silvery. — Flower pinkish- white. A biennial herb 
often seen in hill gardens. 

S. fiilgens. — Perennial herb with bright scarlet flowers. 

28 
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Salvias are most effective when massed together, either as pot 
plants or in the ground. 

Draoocephalum. 

Herbaceous plants, remarkable principally for the aromatic fra* 
grance of their leaves. 

D. canariense — Balm-of-Gilead — and D. japonicum. They 
are best treated as annuals, as they cannot be kept through the hot 
and rainy seasons without more care bestowed on them than they 
deserve. Sow the seed in October with the annuals.’’* This is probably 
Cedronella triphylla. 

D. moldavica. — An unpretending annual bears smal blue and 
white flowers. To be at all effective the plants must ble grown in 
thick patches. Sow in October on the plains and in March on the 
hills. 

Phlomis 

P. leonurus. — Jerusalem Sage. — A coarse-lookmg, bushy plant 
about three feet high, rather gaudy when in full bloom in the cold sea- 
son, with its succession of large bright orange flowers produced in 
crowded whorls along the stem. Propagated readily from cuttings in 
November. 

Gomphostemma. 

G. melisseefolium. — A small herbaceous plant ; bears, in Septem- 
ber, whorls of largish orange -coloured flowers , a coarse-lookmg thing 
at best, much resembling a Dead-nettle. 

Stachys. 

S. lanata — A white densely woolly herb, suitable for the cooler 
parts of the country ; and popularly used both as an edging plant and 
for carpet bedding. Propagated by offsets. 

VERBENACEiE. 

Aloysia. 

A citriodora, — Lemon-scented Verbena. —Well known for the 
fine fragrance of its leaves ; a very common plant m the gardens about 
Calcutta ; bears, principally at the beginning and end of the cold sea- 
son, long, pretty, graceful spikes of very small milk-white, fragrant 
flowers. At Ootacamund it grows to become an immense shrub, six 
or eight feet high, with stems thicker than a man’s arm, and remains 
constantly covered with a profusion of blossoms ; plants, however, on 
the plains soon become decrepit and unsightly, and are rarely found 
more than two feet high before they die off. It is best, therefore, to 


♦ Enter heel m full. 
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renew plants by laying down slips or cuttings in the cold weather. 
These should be put in a flower-pot filled with silver sand, and kept 
in a shady place till they strike, which they do very readily. The 
young plants should then be potted singly, and by the rains they will 
becorno large and handsome. 

Verbena. 

Many of the species, hybrids, and varieties of this beautiful genus 
may be met with from time to time in the Calcutta gardens, but no 
dependence can be put upon their being found there permanently, as 
they are very apt, under any treatment watever, to die off towards 
the end of the rains. The losses, however, may be repaired by repeated 
sowings. If a packet of choice seeds be procured from England and 
sown in Ot'tobcr, a good supply of plants of several varieties may be 
raised, which will come into blossom in March ; and little difficulty 
will be found m keeping these till the following cold season, during 
which they will blossom beautifully Some two or three of the com- 
moner kinds it may perhaps be found not necessary to multiply m this 
wav, as they are of a robust nature, and young plants propagat^'d from 
layers will survive the hot and rainy seasons. From their trailing habit 
when put out in the border, Verbenas have usually an untidy appeal- 
ance Small circular or oval beds, each filled with a distinct variety, 
have a most charming and glowing effect during the very longtime 
the plants last m the full height of their bloom 

I'he variety known as “ scarlet ” is a perennial in this country, 
and one of the most brilliant in colour. Easily propagated by layers 
and cuttings in the cold months. 

1'he Verbena loves a soil well enriched with /cgetable mould, but 
IS impatient of wet. The beds in which it is planted should be slightlv 
raised, so as to form low mounds. The tendency of the stems tothrow 
out roots, wherever they rest upon the earth, sufficiently indicates 
that it reijuirc' riequent renewal of soil The finer kinds nevei, that 
I have been able to discover, produce sped here. 

Though a perennial, the Verbena should be treated as an annual .in 
this country, except, perhaps at a few of the coldest stations. Under 
sii(‘h treatment it not only blooms more freely during the cold season, 
but it also escapes, to some extent, the lavages of its natural enemies-- 
mildew, green fly and dampness. To induce early flowering, the Ver- 
bena should be twice transplant'd into pans or boxes of rich soil 
during the seedling stage of growth. The final planting into well-drained 
beds or borders should take place when the sturdy -looking plants are 
half-a-foot or more in height. They are always very susceptible to 
damp and should not be carelessly watered overhead. The ^eggy or 
scraggy appearance they often present in gardens may be attributed 
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to this favourite practice of the malees. The Verbena has been 
brought to great perfection by crossing, dnd specially assorted strains 
of seed, as obtained from Europe, contain very beautiful varieties 
under quite a number of fancy names. Of those Crimson King, 
Boule de Neige, Lustrons, Nemesis, auriculaeflora. New 
mammoth and Carnation striped, are favourites. 

V. venosa.— Readily known by its long, spear-formed leaves, 
bears dulMa vender flowers ; a very robust but not an attractive plant. 

V. bonariensis. — A coarse-looking plant of upright growth 
about three feet high ; bears large clusters of very small uninteresting 
lavender flowers. 

Stachytarpheta. 

The following are raised from seed * — 

S. mutabilis. — A large shrubby, herbaceous, rather coarse 
plant, with rough woolly leaves ; flowers small, Verbena-like, bright- 
red, borne upon spikes sometimes two or three feet long ; nearly al- 
ways in bloom. 

S. jamaicencis.— An herbaceous plant with smooth, pale-green 
leaves ; produces long spikes of small blue flowers ; common, and of 
little merit. A domesticated weed. 

S. orubica.— An herbaceous plant distinguished from the last 
;om its leaves being strongly veined and much crimped, and its 
flowers of a violet colour. 

Qmelina. 

G. hystrix. — A climber introduced from the Philippine Islands. 
Pretty when covered with its orange-yellow flower, the tube of which 
IS curiously inflated. 

G. asiatica — Indigenous, subscandent and very hardy. Similar 
to ihe above, but better adapted for making a nice fence on poor land. 

Lantana. 

A genus of very beautiful flowering plants, remarkable for the strong 
sage-like scent of their leaves ; nearly always in blossom during the 
warmer months ; very rapid in their growth, and requiring repeatedly 
to be cut in, to keep them within bounds ; easily propagated by cut- 
tings or by seed, which they all bear freely. 

L trifolia. — A small common, somewhat coarse-looking plant, 
but notwithstanding, rather pretty, blossoms wdth heads of lavender- 
coloured flowers, succeeded by berries of the same colour, bright like 
enamel, and as ornamental as the flowers. 

L selloviana. — A small trailing plant, having altogether the 
habit and appearance of a Verbena, except for the bright little blue 
berries it bears, and the scent of its leaves ; flowers pale purple. 
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L. camara. — Wild Sage. — A large bushy shrub, six to ten 
feet high ; most rapid in its growth, with dark-green foliage of oval- 
notched, rough, powerfully -scented leaves ; a common plant, often 
founa growing wild, nevertheless exceedingly beautiful when in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, with its numerous small, semi-spherical 
compact corymbs of orange and yellow flowers, succeeded by bunches 
of purplish -black seeds. There are a great many varieties, named 
according to the colour of the flowers they bear. ‘ Le Bon Jardmier’ 
gives the names of as many as eighteen, of which some half dozen, 
perhaps, are now cultivated here. Forms a good fence. 

L nivea — In habit and foliage similar to 1 he last ; flowers 
white, tinged with lavender, with yellow centre ; exceedingly delic ate 
and beautiful. 

There are many French hybrids also m cultivation, which are best 
raised from seed annually. 


Oitharexylum. 

O, subserratum. — Fiddle Wood. — A small tree , bears, during 
the rains, long drooping spikes of numerous small, milk-white, very 
fragrant flowers. Propagated by cuttings m the rains. 

Olerodendron. 

A genus that comprises some of the most beautiful plants with 
which our gardens are adorned. Nothing can possibly surpass the 
loveliness of some of the species, particularly the seven first described 
below. The several species do not appear as yet to have been well 
determined. “ Whoever,” says Dr. Lindley, ” shall investigate the 
true distinctions between the beautiful species of Olerodendron with 
scarlet inflorescence, will find as ample a harvest of confusion to be 
reaped as he can desire.”* 

Some occasionally yield seed, and all may be propagated without 
difficulty by cuttings put down in the rains, or from offsets or suckers 
which most species send up abundantly. Sir J. Paxton observes : 
“ Flowers are produced from the top of the current season’s snoots ; 
therefore cut away wood of the previous season to within two or three 
buds of the base.” 

C. KeBmpferi. — A shrub about three feet high; flowers, home 
in April, of a coral-crimson colour, in a large close mass, surmounting 
the head, of dark handsome leaves, in a very stately way. Sir J. Pax- 
ton says this is probably identical with C. fulgens. It, as well as 
0. pyramidale, is most easily propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots, which soon become handsome plants. 


* Edward’s “ Botanical Register ” for 1844, f. 19. 
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C. urticaafolium. — A plant of lower growth than the preceding, 
but very similar in the manner of flowering. Its deep rich green leaves 
set off admirably the exquisite crimson-scarlet heads of flowers which 
rise above them in September. 

C. pyramidale. — A shrub three or four feet high ; bears, during 
the rains, its flowers in enormous, dense, conical heads, presenting a 
truly magnificent appearance, though their colour is perhaps somewhat 
inferior to that of other kinds, being of rather a palid crimson, not so 
brilliant as in either of the two preceding. 

0. hastatum. — A tall-growing shrub, native of Sylhet ; remark- 
able lor its handsome spear-head-hke leaves ; flowers described as 
more than five inches long, greenish -white, with the mouth of the 
throat marked with fine purple dots, borne in April and May. 

o. splendens — A dwarf climber, native of Sierra Leone ; blos- 
soms in large close clusters of gorgeous crimson flowers ; of exquisite 
beauty when m fine condition, as sometimes seen in the stoves in Eng- 
land. In the vicinity of Calcutta it can hardly be kept alive, and 
flowers, but very indifferently, in January. 

0. squamatum — The stems of this shrub rise naked from the 
ground about three feet, and then bear a parasol-like expansion of 
handsome, rich green, heart-sha]ied leaves, surmounting which use the 
heads of blossom, resembling a mass of bright ciimson coral. When 
in full flower, in April and May, no plan can surpass this in beauty. 

C. sp. from Mauritius • in Garden of the Ag i-Horticultural 
Society. — Somewhat lesemblesthe last ; blossoms in October, produc- 
ing afterwards large, enamel -like, deep-blue seeds. 

C. fallax. — A shrub about three feet high ; produces in March 
pale violet -coloured flowers in laige semi-spherical heads upon 
slender stems. 

0. fragraus — A vigorous, low-growing, large-leaved plant ; 
flowers very double, like little roses, white tinged with pink, of excjui- 
sitely delicate fragrance, borne in large compact heads during all the 
hot and rainy seasons ; the leaves have a most disagreeable fetid smell ; 
a very troublesome plant in the border on account of its throwing up 
suckers to a considerable distance around 

0. infortunatum.— A common roadside weed, very pretty, how- 
ever, m Februaiy and March, when bearing its large heads of 
pinkish-white flowers 

0. nutans.— A tall shrub, about eight feet high ; blossoms 
in November with an immense profusion of large white -tubular, 
hanging flowers, presenting a most lovely appearance. 

0. siphonanthus. — A small shrub, native of India ; blossoms 
in May, with a great profusion of white tubular flowers, three or four 
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laches long, when the plant, with its long strap-like leaves, has a very 
chaste, handsome appearance. 

O. odoratum. -A shrub of considerable size and spreading habiu 
requiring to be well cut in to be kept within bounds ; produces, 
in February and March, an unlimited profusion of pretty pale-blue 
sweet-scented flowers There is a variety that produces white flowers. 

O. phlomoides. A shrub of some size, produces numerous 
small creamy-white flowers, very sweet-scented, particularly at night ; 
a common ]ungle plant, hardly deserving admittance into the garden, 

0. serratum. -A large-leaved, coarse, unattractive shrub nearly 
always in blossom ; flowers dull light-blue, not large nor interesting. 

b. Thomsoni.-~A most beautiful climbing plant, of recent 
introduction, bearing during the rains, in great profusion, large corymbs 
of flowers, with white calyx, and corolla with purple tube and deep- 
crimson limb : succeeded by purple berries of the size of a pea, very 
ornamental with the white persistent calyx. Most easily propagated 
by cuttings in sand during the rams 

O. speciosum and 0- Balfourianum, are recent introductions. 

O. inerme — A subscandent shrubby species, common through- 
out the Deccan (Kan. Vishmadhari gida), makes a good hedge. 

Duranta. 

D plumieri — A lather large woody, thorny but handsome 
spreading sluub, native of the West Indies, about six feet or more high, 
with bnglit -green foliage. Constantly in blossom with numerous 
drooping bunches of bright azure-blue flowers, succeeded by pretty 
orange-coloured berries of the size of a pea ; a common plant, found in 
most Indian gardens. From its neat foliage and thorny nature it 
forms a v( ry pretty garden hedge. Raised easily from seed or by 
cuttings in the rams. 

D. plumieri alba. — Differs m no very marked degree from the 
last, exce])t that its flowers are white and its leaves somewhat smaller. 
Raised from seed or cuttings in the rains. Forms a good hedge. 

Petraoa. 

P volubilis. — A scandent or twining shrub, native of South 
America ‘ requires a stout fiamcwork of bamboo for its support ; bears 
bright, pine azure-blue, large, star-like floweis, in large, elegant, 
wreath-like clusters ; when in full blossom in October, and more espe- 
cially in February, one of the loveliest objects in nature the eye could 
rest upon. It may be also trained as a standard. Propagated by 
layers, or from rooted suckers, which it not unfrequently sends up. 

P. erecta. — Except in its more upright habit of growth, the 
difference between this and the last is not very marked. The bracts 
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are shorter, and more resemble the lower petals of the flower, the leaves 
are smaller, and the plumes of blossom perhaps not so handsome. 
Propagated like the foregoing. Possibly a variety of the first named. 

Callicarpa. 

Not very ornamental plants ; bear large bunches of small, uninter- 
esting flowers, succeeded by numerous shot-like berries in October. 
Propagated by seed or cuttings m the cold months. 

C. cana. — Has large coarse woolly leaves, with berries of a 
milk-white colour. o. lanceolaria Rather large coarse leaves 
and bears pale lilac flowers. And O. purpurea. — A neat shrub with 
small leaves ; bears numerous pretty lavender berries. 

C. lanata. — A small tree of the Western Ghauts, is occasionally 
found in gardens ; being appreciated for its Elder-like umbels of pret- 
ty reddish-purple flowers. 

Oongea 

C. azurea. — Native of Martaban ; an exceedingly extensive 
climbing shrub, sometimes covering entirely the summit of a large 
tree, and when in blossom in January, and seen from a distance, has a 
very splendid effect, presenting a large uninterrupted expanse of pale 
dull-red blossoms, somewhat resembling in form those of Petraea. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings put down in November. 

In addition to the plants described above, the Order Verbenacese 
affords such noble trees as Tectona grz*nndis — the teak — Premna 
tomentosa, Gmelina arborea and Vitex altissima also v. 
Negundo — the chaste tree. 

ACANTHACEi®. 

In plants of this order our Indian gardens are rather rich. They 
are for the most part easy of culture, and are propagated readily from 
cuttings during the rains. All require very much the same mode of 
treatment ; that is to say, frequent renewal, transplantation to fresh 
soil every year or so, and close cutting in when the flowering season is 
over ; otherwise they soon come to look unsightly. 

In Vol. I, New Senes, of the ‘ Journal of the Agri- Horticultural 
Society,’ is a descriptive and classified list of all the plants of this 
order cultivated in the Botanical Gardens by Dr. T. Anderson, at 
the conclusion of which are the valuable remarks I take leave to 
subjoin : — 

“ Until recently all the Acanthacece have been cultivated m the open 
ground, generallv m the flower borders of the garden, where the soil is kept 
open* Under this» treatment manv of the species grow vigorously, and 
alEoxd in their season of bloom some of the gayest ornaments of the Indian 
l^lden ; but there are many other lovely species, and specially those 
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which inhabit the cool mountain forejst of the HimaUva, the Khassia Hills, 
Cej^lon, and Java, with some delicate American species which have been 
kept alive with diftjculty. The dry atmosphere and scorching sun prevailing 
during Maich, April, and JVla> are most pernicious to these plants, and, ex- 
cepting perhaps moisture stagnant about their roots, are tlio worst conditions 
in which they could be placed. fc)hade-loving species of Acanthaceie have, 
however, lately been removed to a cool house, like those adopted here for the 
cultivation of Orchids and Ferns. In such structures these delicate Acanthaceie 
have grown with a surprising vigour, and have become a mass of beautiful 
luxuriant foliage, and mam of them have already blossomed as freely as m their 
native forests 

Some of the Ruclliaand the allied genera Stephanophvsum and Stemo- 
nacanthus, nearly all the Stiobilanthi, some of the Da'dalacanthi, all the 
Aphelandrea% Cyitanthera, Bcloprone, the American Justicise, several of the 
Erantherna, and five species of Thyrsacanthus thrive under shelter , while 
exposed m open borders some of them barely exist, and scarcely ever flower ” 

Thunbergia. 

T. fragrans.-- An herbaceous climbing plant, with slender, 
stems and rough, small, heart-shaped leaves ; bears nearly always 
beautiful snow-white flowers of the size of a rupee ; very ornamental 
grown m a pot. Propagated from seed which it bears in abundance. 
Contrary to what the name would seem to denote, the flowers have 
no fragrance whatever. 

T. grandiflora. — A most extensive climbing shrub, with heart- 
formed leaves ; grows to the summit of the loftiest trees, covering 
them with a curtain of foliage so dense as, when seen from a distance, 
to present the appearance of some ivy-clad rum. It may, however, 
by training and close pruning, be made to blossom beautifully of a 
small size : bears very large, pale-blue, widely expanded flowers at all 
seasons, but principally in the cold weather. Propagated by layers and 
cuttings. 

T. laurifoha. — A large climbing shrub, native of Burma ; bears 
flowers hardly to be recognized from those of the preceding, but 
quite different foliage, the leaves being of a long, lanceolate, tapermg 
form, nine inches long : when trained over a wall or trellis, the pro- 
fusion of large flowers, two-and-a-half inches across, of the palest laven- 
der colour, which it bears makes it a truly delightful object during 
the cold season. Yields seed abundantly. 

T. alata. — A small annual twiner with softly villous stem and 
leaves. Semi-wild in gardens and found in several varieties. Bears 
round, flat flowers of moderate size, and of a great variety of shades of 
colour, white, yellow, buff, and orange, with and without a dark purple 
eye. The varieties alba — white — and aurantiaca — deep yellow — are 
the best defined. Sow seed all the year round, or when procurable. 
If not gathered in time, the seed capsules wiU open (dehisce) and spill 
the seed. Well suited for rockeries and small trellis work. 
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T. grandiflora alba, with pure white flowers, has recently been 
introduced. 


Thiinbergia Syn, Hexacentris. 

T. coccinea. — An extensively-climbing shrub ; ornamental if kept 
within bounds ; has curious parallel -nerved, narrow, heart-shaped 
leaves, about four inches long : bears moderate -sized flowers of singular 
form, and of yellow and dull-orange red colour in the cold season. Pro- 
pagated by layers and cuttings in the cold months. 

T. mysorensis. — A climber with long pedicelled, drooping, 
ample racemes of most beautiful flowers , combining various shades of 
orange, yellow, red and purple and appearing in the distance like 
some rare orchid. Usually shy of seeding and has to be propagated 
mostly by layering. Known m Mysore as the Munzerabad creeper, 
bcng the name of the district where it is most abundant. 

Meyenia. 

M Hawtayneana — A neat, pretty, climbing plant, with slen- 
der thread-like stems, and very rigid heart-shaped leaves, an inch-and- 
a-half long ; bears, at nearly all seasons, large azure-blue flowers, with 
a white tube ; a native of the Nilgherries, and rather delicate in the 
plains, where it is very apt to die off; succeeds better in the open 
ground than in a pot, and should be planted in a shady spot ; seeds 
abundantly in the cold weather, from which plants can be easily 
raised. Syn. Thunbergia Hav& tayneana. 

There is likewise a white variety. 

M erecta. — A dwarf woody shrub, two or tlirf^e feet high, 
smooth, myrtledike, oval leaves, the stems and young shoots of a 
deep purple colour; bears principally in the cold season large, beautiful, 
gloxinia-like, azure-blue flowers, with pale-yellow tube. This charm- 
ing plant, introduced from Kew m 1859, thrives here so well, and is 
so easily propagated, that it has now become one of the commonest 
ornaments of the Calcutta gardens. Trimmed specimens will be seen 
in the Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, as also a hedge, for which the shrub 
is well adapted. There is a variety with white flowers, but the blue 
is much the handsomer. Propagated by cuttings in the rains ; pro- 
duces abundance of seed in the cold season. 

Henfreya. 

H. scandens.— A shrub of moderate size, native of Sierra Leone 
with smooth lanceolate leaves five inches long ; bears in March large, 
white, handsome, thimble-formed flowers. Propagated by cuttings in 
the rains. Syn. Asystasia scandens. ' 
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Dipteracanthus 

D ciliatus.— An exceedingly charming small prostrate* growing 
shrub, with oval, pointed, hoary leaves, two inches long ; blossoms in 
September with beautiful, large, tlumble-formed, puie azure-blue 
flowers with a white tube. Propagated by cuttings in the rams. 

Syn . Ruellia ciliatiflora. 

Petalidium 

P. barleriodes. — A very pretty small shrub, with round smooth 
leaves , bears in February and March a profusion of bunches of large, 
white, thimble-formed flowers Propagated bv cuttings in the rains. 

Jacobinia. 

J. Gheisbreghtiana. — A small decorative shrub with scarlet 
flowers in terminal panicles A desirable* plant under partial shade, 
where it flowers freely for several weeks. J coccinea and J. Lindeni, 
scarlet and orange-flowered respectively, are peril ips best known in 
this ( ountry under the old name of Justicia They need the same 
culture as ])lants of the latter genus 

Stephan ophy sum ‘S’////. Ruellia. 

S. repens. — A small herbaceous [ilant ; bears nearly always 
heads of vivid scarlet flowers, an mch-aiid-a-half long, of a horn-like 
form with gaping mouth, sparkling and pietty 

S Baikiei — A remarkably beautiful plant, about two feet 
high, with wavy, oblong, pointed leaves , beais in the cold season heads 
of numerous large, tubular, heath-like, deep-crimson red flowers, 
about two inches long. A piofusi* bloomei 

S. longifolium.” Is a lecent introduction Both piopagated 
by cuttings m the rams. Now^ included under the genus Ruellia 

Strobilanthes 

Strobilanthes Dyerianus — An exceedingly })ietty foliage 
plant recently introduced to cultivation. As growth progresses, the 
leaf exhibits most beautiful tints of silvery to leddish purple, shaded 
with bronze and green. The flowers are pale jiurple An effective 
plant Propagated by layers and cuttings S. glandulosus is also 
a recent introduction 

S. scaber. — An exceedingly pretty small shrub when, in March, 
it bears in great profusion its clusters of small thimble-formed, sulphur 
Coloured flowers. This and the following can be easily incTcased by 
cutting m the rains. 

S. auriculata — A small plant of rather coarse appearance, 
but very handsome while bearing its numerous heads of pale lilac, 
thimble-formed flowers in the cold season. 
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S. sabiniana.— A small shrub, two feet high, remarkable for 
its large deep-green, pointed-oval, saw-edged leaves, from two to‘ four 
inches long, with their under-surface of a purplish -red colour ; bears 
large lilac flowers in the cold season. 

S. maculata, ohm Ruellia. — A small herbaceous plant ; when 
in vigour very ornamental for the double row of blotches of silvery 
film upon each of its large, smooth, glossy, deep-green, lanceolate 
leaves, three or four inches l*>ng. Dr. Anderson remarks : “ The 
silvery white spots on the leaves, so beautifully marked in its native 
forests, are seldom well dc'veloped m Calcutta.” 

S. tomentosa. — A small, not very ornamental, plant, with 
densely woolly stem and leaves. 

L. sessilis. — Native of Bombay , described in Curtis as bear- 
ing large handsome blue-rimmed flowers with lilac tube. 

Ohameranthemum. 

C. Beyrichii variegatum. — Introduced from Brazil. A small 
shrub with pretty variegated leaves in the style of Erantheinum. 
Thrives best in a rich light soil composed of loam, leaf mould and 
a little sand. Propagated by cuttings during the rains. Needs 
a glass-house on the hills. 


GoldfusBia. 

G. colorata . — A handsome small shrub, three feet high, with 
oval, taper-pointed, saw-edged, deep green leaves, which, while it is in 
blossom, from December to March, contrast well with its sprays of gay 
crimson bell-like flowers. 

Q. isophylla. — A very cheerful and delightful little bushy plant, 
about two feet high, with dark willow-like leaves ; blossoms in the 
shade in the cold season, with an unlimited profusion of pale-blue 
flowers, like those of the Harebell Campanula. 

G. anisophylla. — Differs imperceptibly from the preceding, 
except in having its pairs of leaves of unequal size and its flowers a 
little larger. 

G. glomerata. — A dwarf rather prostrate shrub, with hoary 
green leaves, which contrast finely with the beautiful large, deep azure- 
blue flowers, with swollen white tubes, that it bears in the cold season. 

G. lamiifolia . — A very pretty small slender trailing plant ; 
bears, in the cold season, numerous little pale-lilac thimble-formed 
flowers. 

G. devaricata. — Dr. Anderson describes as a large shrubby 
species irom the temperate forests of Nepal, bearing large snowy- 
white flowers with a dark brown spot on the inside of the tube of the 
corolla ^ plants die after ripening their «eed. 
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G. rubescens. — Dr. Anderson says: “A native of the sub- 
temperate forests of Sikkim ; a beautiful species, producing a pro. 
fusion of large blue flowers once only in its lifetime.” 

All the above can be propagated by seed sown in October, also by 
cuttings in sand put down in November, on the plains. 

DsBdalacanthus. 

D. splendens. — Dr. Anderson says . “A very handsome spe- 
cies.” The segments of the corolla change to a dark cinnabar colour 
on the opening of the flower. Propagated by seed and cuttings in 
October and November on the plains. 

Asystasia. 

A. formosa. — A truly lovely small herbaceous plant, pro- 
duces large handsome, bright-scarlet, tubular blossoms in con- 
stant succession all the year round nearly, rather delicate, should be 
grown in a pot and kept somewhat in the shade. 

A. coromandeliana. — A trailing plant of weedy and untidy 
habit, grows m the shade, and overruns the ground in a very short 
time , bears numerous pretty thimble-formed pale-purple flowers with 
light straw-coloured tube. 

A. Africana. — Flowers almost pure white, produced nearly 
throughout the year. 

All the above can be raised by seed in October on the plains 

Libonia. 

L. floribunda. — attractive flowering shrub, three to five 
feet, succeeds well at hill stations where it possesses the merit of being 
nearly always in flower. The latter is profusely borne, drooping in 
habit, tubular in form, and scarlet, with yellow tips, in colour Easily 
propagated by layers and cuttings. 

L. Penrhosiensis. — This is a cross obtained between the fore- 
going species and Jacobima Ghiesbreghtiana, and is described as an 
exceedingly decorative and useful shrub. It should be tried on the 
hills. 

Barleria. 

B. buxifolia. — A dwarf, woody, prickly, weedy, kind of plant, 
it bears in the cold season small, white, bell-formed flowers of little 
interest. 

B. ciliata. — A very ornamental bushy shrub, about three feet 
high ; blossoms in the cold season with numerous rather large, bright, 
pale-blue flowers. 

B. cristata. — A handsome bushy shrub, three feet high, bears 
in September and October a profusion of fine azure -blue flowers. 
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B. diohotoma.— Exactly like the preceding, except that it bears 
white flowers in September. 

B. Gibsoni. — A bushy shrub, about three feet high, with smooth, 
pointed, lanceolate leaves, four inches long, by far the most showy 
of all the Barlerias, aud a splendid ornament in the cold season, when 
it puts forth its constant succession of bright azure-blue flowers, three 
or four times larger than those of any other species. 

B. lupullna. — A small thorny plant, with the long, narrow, glossy 
leaves prettily marked with their red midrib ; bears small straw, 
coloured flowers on great, chocolate-brown wheat-ear-like heads ; 
curious, but not very ornamental. 

B. rosea. — A small shrub, very beautiful in the cold season 
when bearing its profusion of rose-coloured blossoms. 

B. sp. — From Mauritius, somewhat similar to the preceding, but 
of larger growth , a splendid object in November and December, when 
it becomes one complete mass of rose-coloured blossom. 

B. prionitis. — A small thorny shrub, about two feet high, a 
common weed of this country, bears pale nankeen flowers, which 
have a pretty appearance upon the deep-green verdant leaves when 
the plant is in good condition. 

B. cserulea. — A small not very pleasing plant, bears azure- 
blue and rather pretty liowers, but on great ugly heads of compressed 
bracts. 

B. tiirsuta.—An agreeable shrub when in blossom, with its bright 
azure-blue liowers 

B. montana.— A pretty plant, with deeji-green leaves shot with 
purple ; flowers pale rose-colour 

All the above can be propagated by cuttings m October and 
November on the plains. 

Geissomeria. 

G. aurantiaca.— A very handsome shrub, throe feet high, with 
large, thick, glossy laurel-liko leaves ; bears in February and March 
blossom -heads of bright vermilion tubular flowers an inch long, re- 
quires to be kept in a shady situation, or the leaves lose their fine ver- 
dant appearance. Propagated by cuttings put down in October and 
November on the plains. 

G. coccinea a^^d G. longiflora are recently introduced species, 
of which the last named is a particularly fine shrub, flowering at 
intervals all the year lound. 

Pittonia. 

P gigantea; P. Verschaffeltii ; P. V. argyroneura ; P. V 
Bearcei.— Lovely little plants with variegated leaves, natives of the 
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shady forests of Peru. Under the name of Fittonia are given 
several species of low trailing habit, ornamental for the 
pink or white veins of their leaves. Admirably suited for covering 
rockeries and for hanging baskets. They propagate themselves by 
the trailing branches taking loot wherever they touch. Old moitar 
or concrete suits them best, m which they thrive to great perfection. 
They are at their best during the rains 

Acanthus. 

A ilicifoliue. — Hurkut . — A shrub, about three feet high, curi- 
ous for the perfect resemblance, its prickly leaves bear to those of the 
Holly ; produces in April and May large sky-blue flowers, somewhat 
like those of the blue Ins ; may be seen growing wild in wet ditches 
about Howrah. If grown in a pot, the latter should be kept submerg- 
ed in water, as then the plants thrive best Propagated bv division 
and seed. 

Orossadra 

O infundibuliformis. — A small shrub, two or three feet high, 
with lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, three or four inches long , bears 
largish orange-yellow lowers, upon wheat-ear- like heads, in uninter- 
rupted succession from March to November. 

There is a variety with orange-scarlet coloiiied (lowers. Propa- 
fi'ated by seed and cuttings in the rams. 

Aphelandra. 

A. cristata. — A noble-lookmg shrub, thiee feet, high, with 
lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, seven or eight inches long, bears in 
March, on the summits of the stems, crowds of quadrangular spikes of 
biilliant-scarlet flowers. 

A. fulgens. — In general character not very dissimilar to the 
last, but has smaller leaves; blossoms in the cold season, and 
produces much larger flowers. 

A. tetra^ona. — A plant of extraordinary beauty when in 
full blossom ; bears densely-set vermilion-coloured flowers along the 
edges of the long cube-formed ears. Of dwarf habit, with rich foliage 
of lanceolate, taper-pointed, wavy leaves. 

All the above are propagated by cuttings m the rams. 

Phlogracanthus. 

P. thyrsiflorus. — A large shrub, from six to t('n le(‘t high, 
with handsome, laurel-like, very verdant leaves ; bears in January 
and February in great profusion, long crowded spikes of large 
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tawny -brown flowers; much commended for its beauty by Roxburgh. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Graptophyllum. 

G. hortense. — Caricature Plant. — A shrub of three to five feet, 
compact ; leaves rather large, elliptical, variegated green and white. 
Formerly called Justicia picta. Valued for its prettily marked 
leaves, the crimson flowers being of little importance. There is a 
variety with purplish leaves and carmine veins. Both shrubs are 
useful for massing, and for planting in the back rows of a ribbon 
border. Very hardy and easily raised from cuttings. 

Oyrtanthera. 

0. Pohliana. — A small plant with pointed oval leaves three 
inches long ; bears in the cold season crowded heads of rose-coloured, 
long, tubular flowers, ending in long gaping lobes with long projecting 
stamens : rather pretty. 

O. aurantiaca. — Flowers Aphelandra-like, large, handsome 
orange Propagated by cuttings m the rains. 

Adhatoda. 

A. cydonisefolia. — A most beautiful shrub, native of Brazil ; 
bears in the axils of the leaves large flowers, with the upper lip white, 
spotted with purple at the top ; the lower deep-purple with a yellow 
ray down the middle. A. oenea is a recent introduction. Propa 
gated by cuttings m the rains. 

Mackaya. 

M. Bella. — This is a most desirable shrub, native of South 
Africa, where it forms one of the handsomest objects in the South 
African landscape. The flowers, from four to six inches long, borne 
on pendent racemes, are of a lovely pale lilac. When in bloom the 
plant is one lovely mass of lilac. Thrives fairly well in the grass con- 
servatory. in a rather gravelly soil mixed with leaf mould and sand. 
Propagated by cuttings and layers during the rams. 

Beloperone. 

B. oblong^ata. — A handsome small plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with large purplish- crimson flowers. 

B. nervosa. — Of larger habit than the last, with larger leaves, 
flowers pink. 

B. verrucosa. — A small plant, with pink flowers not unlike 
those of a dead-nettle. All the foregoing propagated by cuttings in 
the rains. 
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B. Ohrysophloea. — A beautiful shrub having golden leaves. 
Produces heads of purple flowers during the hot and rainy months in 
the north, and at intervals all the year round in the south. Succeeds 
well in the grass conservatory, where it requires good drainage and 
plenty of water. Propagated by layers and cuttings. 

B. violacea. — A somewhat smaller species with violet-coloured 
flowers. Nearly allied to Justicia and requiring the same culture. 

Eranthemum. 

B. bicolor. — A small plant, very beautiful when in full blos- 
som, as it nearly always is, except in the cold season, with its rather 
small, pure white-sparklmg flowers, with a dark-puce spot on the under 
lip. 

B. crenulatum. — A small shrub, bears in the cold season 
pure white flowers, prettily pencilled with puce-coloured markings. 

B. erectum. — A plant, about three feet high, with small 
narrow leaves ; bears in the cold season flowers of a most beautiful blue 
with dark eye. 

B. nervosum, syn, Dasdalacanthus. — A large bush, with large 
blackish-green leaves ; of extraordinary beauty when in full bloom 
in February, with its profusion of deep azure-blue flowers on large 
prettily-pencilled ears. Far. B. pulchellum. — Bears flowers in 
March, similar, but of a paler blue. 

B. strictum. — Bears flowers much like those of B. erectum, 
but with a light eye, and has much larger leaves. 

B. grandifolium. — A plant of straggling habit with pale-blue 
flowers. 

E. racemosum. — A small under-shrub of great beauty, native 
of Moluccas, with oblong leaves ; bears in November large pretty 
flowers, pale, pink, or white, tinged with red. 

B. Blumei. 

B. cinnabarinum. — From the Tenasserim forests ; bears large 
conspicuous flowers. 

E. igneum. — Lately introduced. 

The following are the more recent introductions, and are all re- 
markable both for the beauty of their leaves as well as their flowers • — 

B. albo marginata, the leaves being margined with white ,* 
B. argenteum, the leaves of a silvery hue. B. Oooperii ; E. 
Eldorado ; B. macropbylla variegata, with noble-looking 
variegated leaves. B. moorei ; B. nigrescens ; B. nobilis ; B. 
roseum ; B. salicifolium, with drooping, willow-like leaves ; 
and B. tricolor. 

The above are all easily propagated by cuttings in sand during 
the rains ; also by division in many cases. 

F, Q 


29 
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Jasticia. 

A genus of plants very closely allied to Eranthemum, from which 
it is difficult to distinguish them. 

J. Betonica. — A small herbaceous plant, remarkable principally 
for the beautiful pencilling of the ears on which the flowers are borne. 

J. calycotricha, syn. Thyrsacanthus. — A small, delicate 
plant, very pretty when in bloom in the cold season, with its close heads 
of pale-lemon flowers. 

J. carnea. — A very choice and handsome plant, two or three 
feet high ; bears in the cold season large, gaping, rose-coloured 
flowers in great clustered heads. 

J. coccinea syn. Thyrsacanthus. — A shrub, three or four feet 
high, with large, handsome oval leaves, as much as ten inches long, 
of a dark bright-green, relieving beautifully the brilliant, crimson- 
scarlet, tubular flowers, two inches long, borne on densely crowded 
spikes. In a good soil apt to be troublesome from the numerous suck- 
ers it throws up around. 

J. Gendarussa. — Bears flowers of moderate size, dirty-white, 
and of little beauty. A useful edging plant. 

J. g^randifolla. — A handsome foliaged plant with delicate 
flowers ; from the Tenasserim forests. 

J. rutilans, syn. Thyrsacanthus. — Flowers scarlet. 

.1. arfirentea ; J mannorata ; and J. zebrina, are recent 
introductions. 

Peristrophe, 

P. tinctoria. — A pretty, simple little plant, two feet high ; 
bears in the cold season unpretending flowers, consisting merely of two 
pale-pink, narrow, strap-like lobes. 

P. speciosa. — Very similar to the foregoing, except that the 
flowers are a little larger. Ruxburgh says of it : “A native of 
Bengal, where it blossoms m the cold season, and is one of the greatest 
ornaments of the forests.” 

P. augustifolia aureo-variegata. — One of the prettiest forms 
of the genus. All are propagated by cuttings during the rains. 

Sanchezia 

S. uobiliR. — An evergreen shrub introduced from Ecuador, 
and cultivated in shady parts of the gardens. The oblong glaucous- 
green leaves are nearljr a foot in length under good cultivation ; flower 
yellow in dense terminal panicles, rather coarse but lasting a long 
time ; enclosed between reddish bracts. 

S* N. srlaucophylla. — In thi^ variety The midrib and lateral 
veins of the leaf are beautifully banded with yellow and white. 
Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 
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PEDALINE^. 

Martsmia. 

M. diandra — 7'he DeviVs Claw . — A native of Mexico, but 
naturalised in this country ; bears in great profusion very large, 
handsome, gape-mouthed, rose-coloured flowers, of a henvy, rather dis- 
agreeable odour ; grows to between three or four feet high, and forms 
quite a little bush, with large coarse leaves, of such rampant growth 
as hardly to be admissible in a garden but of large extent. The seeds 
are sown in July on the plains, and in May on the hills, and the 
plants continue in blossom during the rains. Th*^ seed-pods are very 
curious, being about the size of an Almond, black, with two long horns 
proceeding from one end of so hard, horny a nature that the seeds can 
only be removed with great difficulty ; it is best, therefore, to sow the 
seed-pod entire, and separate the young seedlings afterwards 

M. fragrraus — Bears flowers very similar to those of the 
preceding, and of the same rank, unpleasant odour, but is a plant of 
much smaller habit, with much smaller foliage. Sir J. Paxton gives 
some very particular directions for the cultivation of this annual in 
England,* but here nothing more is required than to sow the seed in 
well-enriched soil in October on the plains, and in April on the hills, 
and about seven weeks after the young plants will come into flower, 
and continue blossoming and growing till about two feet high. 

M. lutea — A plant in every respect similar to the last, except 
in bearing pale yellow flowers. 

It may be noted here that on the hills it is useless to cultivate 
these plants unless under glazed shelter. 

Sesamum. 

S. indicum — Til — A native of this country, and grown in great 
quantities for the sake of the seed, from which an oil is extracted ; 
but still a pretty annual, bearing large, tubular, white, and rose- 
coloured flowers, and well deserving a place in the garden. Sow the 
seeds in July. It is not worth a place in hill gardens, where space is 
limited, 

BIGNONIACE^. 

Crescentia. 

C. Oujete— Calabash-tree. — A tree-shrub : flowers large, bell- 
shaped, greenish -white, with dull-purple lines. Principally interesting 
for the pumpkin-like gourd it bears, of which Mr. Gosse says, in 
Jamaica admirable domestic vessels are made. Propagated by seed 
in the rains. 


• Magazine of Botany,’ vol, i. p. 118. 
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O. acuminata. — A curious evergreen shrub, interesting from 
the character of its stems, which bear wings, rendering them of the 
same broad Aat appearance as the leaves. Propagated by seed and 
cuttings in the rains. Other species in cultivation are obovata and 
cuourbitina. 

Kigrelia. 

K. pinnata. — A large, coarse -looking tree, unfit for the garden. 
Remarkable for the curious way in which the bunches of dull, liver, 
coloured flowers dangle from different parts of it at the end of their 
rope-like flowering stems, six feet in length. These are succeeded by 
enormous cucumber-like pods, sometimes in bunches of two or three 
together. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Bifirnonia. 

The species of Bignonia, natives of this country, are nearly all trees 
of large size, producing great dull rod and yellow, unpleasantly smell- 
ing flowers. Those most deserving a place in the garden have been 
introduced into India, and are plants of scandent habit ; these, when 
in full bloom, are tiuly charming objects They are benefited by 
being well pruned in after they have done flowering. All are exceed- 
ingly easy of propagation, either by layers or cuttings, which strike 
freely. / 

B.^Ohamberlaynei ; a7//i equinoctialis — A most exten- 
sively-spreading shrub covers a large space of trellis or wall in a 
very short tune, and requires to be often pruned in to keep it within 
bounds : throws out slender green stems to a great length, along 
which it bears^ pairs of pinnate leaves Each leaf consists of two 
oval, pointed, wavy, smooth, shining leaflets, two inches long From 
the axils of the leaves are borne primrose-coloured thimble-formed 
flowers, with the tube two inches long, produced iii great profusion 
nearly at all times, contrasting beautifully with the richly verdant 
and graceful foliage. 

B. crucigeria, — A climbing shrub of the habit of the pre- 
ceding, and bearing, in the hot season, fiow^ers similar in form and 
size, of a dull tawny-yelfow colour; not a common plant, nor a very 
attractive one. 

B. gracilis. — An extensively-climbing shrub, with rich, var- 
nished-green, pinnate leaves, of two leaflets, broadly oval, pointed^ 
two inches long ; bears, during the hot months, a vast profusion of 
.flowers, in form and colour similar to those of an AHamanda, with a 
tube two inches long, expanding at the mouth into five lobes, three 
inches across. During the time that it is in blossom a plant of extras 
ordinary beauty. Flowers 2 — 3 times yearly. 
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B. incarnata* — A climbing woody shrub, with smooth, rather 
leathery, lanceolate leaves, three to four inches long, bears flowers 
similar to the last in size and form, of pale lilac colour, striped with 
deep purple ; produced in great profusion in the hot months, and 
presenting a remarkably handsome eflect upon the Bay leaf-like 
foliage.^ 

B venusta ; ayn Ohlrere — A climbing shrub, spreading over 
a vast space where room is afforded it. The foliage consists of pairs 
of pinnate leaves along the stem, of two heart-shaped, pointed, 
dull-green leaflets, three inches long. From the axil of each leaf is 
borne a crowded drooping corymb of tubular vermilion-coloured 
flowers, two inches long ; blooming in January and February in such 
exuberant profusion as to cover the entire surface of the plant w^ith 
a carpet of colour. Probably no plant in the world presents a more 
truly gorgeous appearance than it does then. 

B. undulata — Is descriV>ed as a tree with drooping branchlets 
like those of the Weeping-willow, and bearing in March small 
racemes of very large, erect, inodorous, orange-coloured flowers. 
“ When in flower,” Dr. Roxburgh says, “ one of the most beautiful 
small trees I have seen ” 

B. quadrilocularis. — A large tree ; blossoms at the beginning 
of the hot season, with large erect panicles of many flowered, large, 
rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

B. amoana. — A small handsome tree ; with cheerful foliage of 
narrowly-lanceolate dark-green leaves, two inches long; produces 
in the hot season numerous funnel-shaped, large yellow flowers, with 
mouth expanding into five orange-coloured lobes 

B. picta and B. Roezleana are of late introduction. 

B. xnaiTiiifica. — Native of the United States of Columbia, and 
recently introduced, with handsome leaves, marked somewhat like 
Cissus discolor, and bearing very large flowers of a delicate mauve at 
opening, which change to rich crimson, with a throat of a light prim- 
rose colour; perhaps the loveliest bigrnonia in cultivation. It is a 
very prolific bloomer. 

B. grandiflora and B. radicans bear dull red flowers very 
similar to each other, 

B. aurantiaca. — Bears large orange-red flowers. An extensi\e 
climber. 

B. exoelsa and B. ornata are recent introductions. So is 
B. violacea, which bears l<^ly violet-coloured flowers. 

B. megapotamica.-VRio Grande Trumpet Flower. — An ex- 
tremely pretty evergreen tree recently introduced from Brazil. 

With branches gracefully sweeping the ground, glistenirig olive- 
green leaves, and light-purple flowers ; this is as good a subject for 
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the lawn or for a small avenue as could v^ell be found. Propagated 
by seed. 

Frederika (Fredericia ?) 

F. Guillaumi.— A new creeper recently introduced. 
Millingtonia. 

Indian Cork Trek. 

M. hortensls. — A lofty tree, with exceedingly beautiful foliage 
of deep-green decompound leaves, looking remarkably handsome in 
the cold season, when in blossom, with its numberless panicles of large, 
pure white, fragrant flowers, A common forest tree, and one, as 
Dr. Roxburgh well remarks, adapted for avenues and plantations. 
Propagated by seed in February. Suckers are troublesornely pro- 
duced. 

Amphilophitim. 

A, Mutisii. — A climbing shrub of most extensive growth, mak- 
ing its way to the summit of the loftiest trees. Far from being an 
ornamental plant, except for the flowers it occasionally produces in 
October, which are large, of a fine purple colour, and, from the manner 
in which they are borne, somewhat resemble great clusters of grapes. 

Spathodea. 

S. imcinata. — An * extensively-spreading climbing shrub, with- 
very slender stems and dense foliage of opposite pinnate leaves; 
leatiets narrowly heart-shaped, an inch long ; bears in the hot season 
numerous pale livid red flowers, neither large nor very interesting. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

S. serrulata. — A high tree, bears in May, in great profu- 
sion, drooping creamy- white flowers of extinguisher form, seven inclies 
long. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

S. campanulata. — A noble tree introduced from tropical 
Africa. For scenic planting in extensive grounds this is one of the 
finest subjects in the country Deciduous for a few weeks m the drier 
parts of India during the hot season, after which it breaks into leaf 
and is subsequently covered for a long period (September and Octo- 
ber) or two long periods if the season is favourable by a gorgeous dis- 
play of large, well-shaped, orange-crimson flowers. The buds of the 
fatter are popularly used by the native boys as water-squirts. Pro- 
pagated from seed and root-cuttings. 

Tecoma. 

T. frrandifiora.—A handsome climbing shrub, with fi:raceful 
spray-like foliage of bipinnate leaves ; leaflets seven, roundish, saw 
edgedj, anout three-quarters of an inch long. Trained up a high 
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pole, surmOL.nted by two short cross-beami in the manner of turn- 
stile, it will let fail its great drooping clusters of large orange- 
coloured flowers in a very beautiful way during the hot months. It 
sheds its leaves in the cold season, when it should be well cut in, 
and the numerous suckers it sends up all aro-ind be removed, and 
some enriched soil be given to the loots. The suckers will afford a 
supply of fresh young plants. T be '•s seed abundantly m 
November. 

T. radicans. — .4. small shrub, 3-4 feet high, of graceful foliage, 
similar to that of the last, but of smaller size and more dense and 
verdant ; of spreading habit, emitting roots from its branches where- 
ever they touch the ground ; constantly in blossom with a profusion 
of drooping corymbs of orange-scarlet tubular flowers an meh-and-a 
quarter long. Propagated by cuttings in November. 

T Jasminioides. — A S'^andent shrub, with bright, dark-green 
pinnate foliage ; leaflets 5-7, smooth, shining, narrowly-oval, pointed ; 
certainly one of the most beautiful plants of the garden ; continually 
in blossom with corymbs of large, rosy-white, much expanded flowers, 
with dark purple centre. Propagated readily by cuttings m the rainy 
season. 

T. Stans — A small tree, 8 — 12 feet higli, of graceful foliage. 
Leaves pinnate, leaflets from 7 — 11, three or four inches long, much 
slashed and notched ; when in lull blossom, as it often is, a most 
beautiful plant. Flower moderately large, funnel-shaped, with widely 
expanded mouth, in clusters and golden yellow. It is killed by the cold 
season in the Upper Provinces, but seeds sown there in March produce 
plants which blossom beautifully in October of the following year. 

S. apufolia. — A variety of the last, with parsley-like foliage, is 
met with in the Calcutta Botanical Cardens. 

T. Australis. — A large woody climber with clustered masses of 
heavily-scented flowers of a tawny-yellow colour more-oi-less spotted 
with purple. T. A. La Trobi is a smaller plant of the same habit. 
Flowers smaller and paler in colour. Introduced from Australia. 
Raised from seed and cuttings 

T. velutina and T. undulata are improvements on T. Stans, 

but more shrubby in growth. Flowers biilhant golden-yellow. 

T. capensis — This is a well-known plant-house climber from 
the Cape. Flowers orange-scarlet. 

T. dentata is a new variety from Australia. 

• Bccremocarpus. 

B. scaber. — A beautiful slender, climbing shrub, bears middl- 
ing-sized, tubular, pale-red flowers, grows freely at Ootacamund ; 
but I have never seen it on the plains. I have many times sown the 
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eeedj but it has never germinated, elongiflorus, a species with 
yellow and green flowers, would also succeed at hill-stations. 

Parmentiera. 

P. cerifera. — The candle tree — This tree, introduced from the 
Isthmus of Panama, with its pretty white flowers (or slightly rosy) 
nd quaint fruit deserves a place in the compound. Easily laised 
'/om seed. 

Other desirable trees of the family, which should find a place in 
the arboretum are Stereospermum clielonoides—padri tree — , 
the deliciously-scented flowers of which are so much prized by the 
Hindus. S. xylocarpum with beautiful white flowers.and a monstrous- 
looking Capsule (fruit) known as the ^‘buffalo horn.” Oroxylum 
indicum is remarkable both for the large size of its compoun I leaves 
and the dark purple, nearly black colour of its flowers. 

Capsldium. 

C. cMlense. — A fine climber with dark-green foliage and tubular 
orange-coloured flowers. 

Another species 0. filicifolium, with fern-like foUage, is said 
to do well at Calcutta, where it succeeds in the grass conservatory 
planted in a light rich vegetable soil. Propagated by layers during 
the rainy season Rare in the country. 

Phyllarthron. 

P. comorense. — This is a medium-sized shrub, native ot the 
Mauritius ; (Madagascar.) Leaves narrow, from 1 — 2 inches long. 
Flowers pink, borne in cymes at the tips of the branches. It yields a 
peculiar white fruit, about the size and shape of the little finger, which 
is used in the Mauritius for making jellies. Grown as an ornamental 
plant and thrives fairly well in the open. P. Bojeriana is said to 
be the only species in European cultivation. Propagated from cut- 
tings. 

GESNERACE.® 

Gesnera. 

A very numerous genus of choice, small, herbaceous plants ; of ex- 
quisite beauty when blossoming in a thriving condition ; for the most 
part unguited seemingly to the climate of the plains though they do 
well enough in Calcutta gardens. Most of the vai^eties are tuberous- 
rooted, and can easily be incieased by division of roots. Some of the 
succulent leaved varieties are easily increased by inserting a single leaf' 
in silver sand under a hand-glass, during the rains. 

G. Douglasii. — A very handsome species, with erect stem 
ibout ten inches high, upon the summit of which alone the foliage is 
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borne ; leaves lanceolate, four inches long, woolly of a soft agreeable 
yellowish- green ; bears, between January and April, rather large tubular 
flowers of a vivid orange-red. It requires at all times the shelter of a 
verandah or conservatory. The soil in which it is grown should by no 
means be dense, or at all impervious to water. In the pot in which it 
is to be planted lay some large pieces of brick, and over them a layer of 
cocoanut-fibre, and then fill the upper half with a light soil of leaf -mould, 
river-sand, and shieds of cocoanut-fibre, through which the water will 
drain down as soon as poured. Easily propagated by removal of the 
suckers it sends up. 

G. tubiflora. — A native of Buenos Ayres, and a very com- 
mon plant indeed about Calcutta. The stems lie prostrate upon the 
ground, bearing at their extremities whorls of woolly lanceolate leaves, 
five .nches long ; produces, in April, clusters of heavy, but not disagree- 
abjy-scented, large, palish Primrose-coloured flowers, of tubular form, 
the tube three inches long, and then expanding so as somewiiat to re- 
semble a whde Petunia. The root is tuberous, and might easily be mis- 
taken for a large Potato ; should be grown in a pot, but will bear 
exposure to the weather. Easily propagated by separation of the 
tubers in the cold season, but the plants, T believe, do not blossom for 
some time if the roots are much disturbed. Dr Lindley considers this 
more properly a Gloxinia than j Gesnera. (See ‘Botanical Register 
for 1845,’ p. 3.) 

G. leichtlina. — A very handsome plant ; with large heart- 
shaped, daik-green leaves, rendered soft and woolly by the crimson 
pubescence with which they are covered, with their under-surface of 
a deep crimson ; in character much like those of some of the Begonias ; 
throws up footstalks two feet high, beaiing a spike of pretty palc-ver- 
milion flowers, opening in long succession. The tubers, much like those 
of an Achimenes, were sent me from England, and throve and blossom- 
ed well in my verandah at Gowhatfi. 

G. splendens. — The tuber of the size of a large Potato. 

G. magrnifica, purpurea. — These t'ro lasi also I received 
from England; they throve in my verandah, but did not blossom. G. 
refulgens is a bsautiful -leaved variety. 

Besides the foregoing, many other varieties are now cultivated 
with success in the grass conservatory. It should be borne in mind 
that the tuberou«' ooted vaiieties die down in the winter, when water 
should be d]8,.oniinued. They should be repotted in March. 

Achimenes. 

A genus of herbaceous tuberous-rooted plants, producing duiing 
the rains a continued succession of large, most lovely floweis, in form 
something like those of the Petunia, but with a more flattened limb. 
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The number of varieties is very great, nearly all of which may be easily 
procured from seedsmen in England. The plants are best kept under 
shelter from sun and rain, though I have seen them thriving very vi- 
gorously exposed to the full force of the latter, greatly of course to the 
detriment of their ten<fer flowers. Their roots do not go deep into the 
earth, they therefore need only shallow pots or pans. If pots are used, 
half fill them with large pieces of brick, then put a layer of cocoa-nut 
fibre, and fill up with leaf -mould rendered grey with silver-sand, and 
lightened with shreds of cocoa-nut fibre. If pans are used, la}^ at the 
bottom of them a layer of cocoa-nut fibre, and fill up with soil, the 
same as used with pots. The pans should then be let down in empty 
flower-pots, the rims of the former resting upon the iims of the latter, 
as represented by Fig. 10. p^geSb. By this means the plants will be 
raised up to \iew, and vermin will be prevented from creeping in 
through the hole at the bottom of the pans. When the tubers be- 
gin to start, about March, put them in the soil an inch deep, not more 
than three at the most in each pan. After they have appeared above 
ground, water them constantly, or they will be liable to die down 
again. They remain in blossom more or less from June to October. In 
November cease to water them, and ailow them to die down. They 
may then be left m their pots just as they are, and put away in some 
dry place till the time comes round again m March to repot them. Or 
the tubers may be taken up ; but vrhen this is done great caution 
must be used, and the soil be watered some hours beforehand to 
render it as loose as possible, as the tubers, from their scaly nature, 
are very brittle, and easily damaged. The several kinds may then be 
put away separately in jars or pots of sandvS till the season to repot 
them. 

An interesting method of growing Achimenes is to put a tuber in a 
handful of leaf-mould, and bind moss round it with string, so a'^ to 
form a ball of the size of a Pumelo. Lay it upon a flat eaithen pan, 
with holes for drainage. Suspend the pan in the verandah, and keep 
the moss constantly damp. The Achimenes will thrust itself through 
the moss, and thrive and blossom, and form a very pretty ornament. 
I have grown A longflora and A alba in this ’way. 

Mr. Grote had in his garden at Alipore a small circular bed, under 
the shade of a tree, in the open ground, planted with Vchimenes, which, 
he told me, throve and flowered well there. The bed had a good foun- 
dation of kunkur for diainage. And Mr. S. Jennings at Allahabad 
says : “I know of nothing that equals Achimenes for the open border 
during the rains.” 

None of the varieties appear to bear having their shoots shortened ; 
and if much damaged in this way by the wind or any othei cause, they 
do not recover themselves so as to thrive so well afterwards. The tops 
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of the shoots, planted in sand, and well- watered, soon form vigorous 
young plants. 1 have tried to strike other portion.-’ of the shoots, 
but did not find any successlul, except cuttings with a single joint. 
This kind of cutting, with about an inch of stem left below the joint, 
so as to serve as a peg to secure it in its place, is let into the soil, so that 
the joint with its contiguous pair of eyes and leaves is half buried. 
This will soon form a rooted plan. A sprig also put into a phial of 
water soon forms roots. Except, however, in case of accidental break- 
age of a rare specimen, propagation by cutting'^ lo not worth while re- 
sorting to, as the plant is so prolific in producing tubers. 

The following I have had blossoming satisfactorily in my veran- 
dah ; they comprise none of the so-named Tydijea kinds, several of which 
I have tried, but without succes.-., as might have been expected, Since 
they do not make scaly tubers, but only slender iindergioiind stems, 
nor suffer drying like Achimenes. 

A longlflora major — Eloweis large, of a clear, pale azure- 
blue ; this IS certainly about the most beautiful of all. as it is the com- 
monest and most hardy. The plan^ is distinct from others in its ten- 
dency to throw up numerous suckeis at a distance from the mam stem. 

A longiflora alba —A variety of tlie former and equally 
beautiful, with pure-white flowers. 

Mauve Queen, flow^crs very large, of a deep, pure azure-blue, 
with orange eye somewhat similar to longiflora major ; but the plant 
is of a different habit, rather delicate, and not very free m blooming ; 
ambroiSE verschaffelt, flow’crs Eiench- white, beautifully pen- 
cilled With violet ; a dehghtfui plant and a profuse bloomer, dr. 
RUENZOD , CARL WOLFORTH ; and sARsoNi. are ordinary kinds of 
different shades of purple ; viola cea semiplena, a profuse bloom- 
er, very handsome, with curious half-double purple dowsers : gran- 
DiFLORA, a veiy distinct plant, with large handsome leaves ; flowers 
of a delicate rose tint, with white eye ; the bulbs are as thick as a man’s 
little finger, and as much as four inches long ; rosea elegans, a 
slender plant, With very small leaves, flowers small, bi ight pink ; 
meteor, and carminata Splendens, of different shades of 
crimson ; vivicans, and ecl ose, are all but the same ; flowers 
not large, of dazzling scarlet; , scarlet perfection, flowers 
carmine scarlet. 

Amongst those mentioned as the most beautiful are, Aurora, des- 
cribed as very fine, with flowers tw^o inches m diameter, deep heavy 
scarlet, with light yellow eye, besides — 

Adonis, amabilis, elegans, Escheriana, Estella. gigantea, ignes, magnifica, 
Mazeppa, Roezlia. 

Besides the above scores of others have been raised. 
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Gloxiaia. 

This, like the last, is a very numerous genus of tuberous-rooted 
herbaceous plants, some remarkable for the velvet-like lustre on their 
large oval leaves. They produce roundish bell-formed flowers of as- 
tonishing splendour during the rains. They are easily obtained from 
England, and sometimes blossom beautifully, but do not seem to last 
long in this country, owing perhaps to sufficient care not being bestow- 
ed upon them. The mode of cultivation suited to them is the same 
nearly as that given for Achimenes Sir J. Paxton observes that “the 
richest colours are usually produced in somewhat mellowed light, and 
that blossoms shaded by the leaves will be found of a richer tint than 
more exposed blossoms.” They require some situation under shelter 
from the sun and from the ram. They thrive vigorously and blos- 
som well in grass conservatories. Mr. Coles Hardmge states that at 
Rangoon he hybridized the flowers of plants he had in bloom there, 
and was very successful m raising fresh plants with the seed he saved 
from them. He sowed the seed in well-drained pans, filled with a 
mixture of sand and sifted leaf-mould, and covered with a piece of 
glass. They germinated in a week, and the seedlings were fit for 
pricking out singly into small pots in about a month ; then they were 
covered with bell-glasses, till they had become strong and formed 
tubers. Mr. Coles Hardmge owed much of his success, I believe, to 
his seed having been fresh, as that w^hich I have procured from 
England I have found to fail in germinating. Dr. J. Beaumont, of 
Indore, writes to the Agri- Horticultural Society : — 

1 find (Jloxinias do better if made to flower twice a year I plant the 
bulbs in January ; they flower in April are dried in Mnv, rejiotted and watered 
as soon as they begin to sprout m July, and they flower again in August and 
September. Treated thus, the bulbs are liner, larger, and grow much stronger 
than if flowered only once , and there is the advantage of two crops of flowers,” 

Gloxinias cannot stand exposure to the rain, nor should the 
leaves be wetted when water is being applied to the roots. They also 
need perfect drainage, so that plenty of crocks should be placed m the 
bottom of each pot. 

Rats and mice are exceedingly fond of the dried tubers, and 
would quickly consume a whole collection. 

There are numerous varieties of Gloxinia, some of which have 
erect and others drooping flowers. A great many of these new forms 
have been raised by crossing and selection from G speciosa, the pro- 
per name of which is Sinningia speciosa. A packet of specially 
selected seed usually affords a great variety of flower, and is preferable 
to replanting the same tubers from year to year. The names, with 
descriptions of fancy varieties, can be seen in the catalogues of Euro- 
pean seedsmen. 
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G. maciilata. —A very common plant in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
altogether distinct from any of the florists’ kinds referred to above'. 
Of large strong-growing habit, handsome for its bright, glossy, succu- 
lent, heart-shaped leaves ; bears m November, when it can be brought 
to blossom, which it is very shy of doing, large pale-blue tumid, bell- 
formed flowers. It should be potted in a light rich soil and be supplied 
with abundance of water during growth. The scaly tubers should be 
put away m their pots during the resting season, e.g., from December 
to May. 

-aSschynanthus. 

Plants of this genus are natives of humid foiests, and several 
are found in Assam. As regards their leaves and manner of growth, 
they much resemble the Hoya, but produce very dissimilar flowers. 
In their native localities they are epiphytal, and in Europe are said 
to succeed best in reduced moss, with a little heatlisoil and potsherds, 
as also to flourish most luxuriantly on a log of wood covered with 
moss, fastened wuth copper wire. 

The above mode of culture points out the necessity of a light open 
soil of vegetable mould for their cultivation in this pountry. In the 
vicinity of Calcutta they thrive, generally speaking, but very indif- 
ferently, though plants of so much beaut} as to deserve every attention 
bestowed upon them to make them thrive. Their cultivation in the 
conservatory is attended with marked success, though they flower but 
poorly there. Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 

A grandiflorus. — An indigenous, epiphytal, subscandenl shrub. 
Bears in September heads of large trumpet-like flowers, of a beautiful 
crimson-scarlet colour with dark stripes. 

A miniatus.- Flower rich vermilion, tomentose, smaller than the 
last. Other species in cultivation are : Roxburghii, Zebrinus, 
longiflorus, fulgens, splendidus Lobbianus and speciosus. All 
are propagated by division and should be treated like epiphytal 
orchids. 

Klugia. 

K Notoniana. -A native of Ceylon and abundant on the 
Nilgiris ; a small plant remarkable for the curious snail-like twist of its 
leaves, and the bright smalt-blue of its flow^ers. Blossoms m the rainy 
and cold seasons and loves a moist soil. Sow the seed in October on 
the plains and at any time on the hills. Keep in pots or pans of 
w^ater after the seedlings are transplanted. Abundant on the Pulney 
hills. 

Tydse. 

This genus of American berbs is now practically ab8<3rbed in the 
next, which see. 
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T. amabilis.— A large herb — hairy all over — with long-pedun- 
.culate, solitary, dark rose-coloured flowers, proceeding from the 
^xils of the upper leaves. Larger and coarser than Achimenes, to 
which it is closely allied and needs the same treatment. 

Isoloma. 

An American genus of herbs closely allied to Achimenes, Qes- 
Beria and Tydcea. The species found in Indian gardens are : 

1. pictum. - Flowers scarlet and yellow. Leaves rather large, 
ovate, acuminate, serrate, hairy, reddish -purple on the under-surface. 

I. liindenianum.— A species having whitish flowers tinted violet 
and yellow. The olive-green leaves banded with silvery stripes. 

I. Seemanni and I. houdense 

Gentrosslenia. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved herbaceous plants of British Guiana 
and other parts of South America, one to two feet. Flowers tubular, 
spurred, usually whitish or shaded with other colours. 

Requiring a shady situation, vegetable mould, and good drainage. 
The species in cultivation are 0 . bractesecns ; 0 . picta ; C. glabra ; 
C. metallica ; 0. vittata and C. buUata. 

Episoia* 

A genus of dwarf herbaceous plants, mostly from New Granada. 
Entered in the last edition under the genus Cyrtoderia. The following 
species thrive well in this country under the protection of a grass con- 
servatory. A soil composed of leaf-mould, sand and garden loam, 
rendered loose and porous by pieces of old mortar or concrete, suits 
them best. The roots are fine and delicate, and when once planted 
.cannot be disturbed without suffering serious injury. They do very 
well on rockwork and in hanging baskets. Propagated by offshoots, 
which the plants throw off largely, and also by inserting a leaf in fine 
sand under a hand-glass during the rains. 

B. chentalensis.— Leaf heart-shaped, purple on the under sur- 
face. Flower lilac with yellow centre and white tube. Large and 
pretty. 

B fulgida-Leaf rather, long, elliptic, crenulate, serrate. 
Flower bright red. 

B. metallica.- Not known. 

B. villosa.— Said to be an effective species, not seen. 

Saintpaulia. 

S. ionantha.-A comparatively new genus of extremely 
ipretty flowering herbs introduced from the Us imbara mountains in 
!e. Amca. The type species has the habit and foliage of a small-leaved 
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Gloxinia, and is equally impatient of rain on its leaves. Flower 
dark violet-blue with yellow anthers appearing above the leaves 
in the same manner as the violet. 

S. I. albicans.— IS a new variety with white flowers. Good 
drainage, with protection from ram and high wind, is needed. Propa- 
gated from seed and by division of the side shoots. 

Drymonia. 

A genus of dwarf shrubs and climbers mostly South American. 
They prefer a igioist situation and produce large bell-shaped flowers 
like Gesneras. They delight m a rich, light soil. Cuttings strike 
readily in sand during the rams. There are several species m cultiva- 
tion ; but D. marmorata, D. Turialvee, and D. bicolor are the 
best. 

Streptocarpus. 

S. Rexii.— An attractive perennial herb with the prostrate l^^axes 
of a pnmrose. Flowers one or two on a short scape, bluish. A good 
plant for the rockery. Several other species are worthy of cultivation 
in Indian gardens. 

lentibulaeie^. 

** Utriciilaria. 

U. reticulata and flexuosa are pretty weeds of swamps and 
paddy fields. Useful in the aquatic part of a rockery. These are 
mentioned not only that they are of botanical interest, but because we 
are sometimes blamed for not making sufficient use of strictly Indian 
flowers, 

SCROPHULARINEiE. 

Browallia. 

B. elata.— A small annual of upright growth, comes into ^ lossom 
seven or eight weeks from the time of sowing, and produces a profusion 
of small bright-blue flowers, which last a very long time. To be effec- 
tive the seedlings, whether in pots or the ground, should be planted 
thickly. Sow in October on the plains and at intervals all the year 
round on the hills. B. elata grandiflora is a large-flowered pale 
blue variety. Another variety of the same has pure white flowers. 

Mimulns. 

M. luteus. —Monkey flower. — A decumbent or amending Jierb, 
bearing large, handsome, gape-mouthed, yellow, crimson- spotted 
flowers, which are always much admired. Numerous crosses and 
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hybrids have been produced, the flowers of which represent nearly 
every conceivable colour except blue. 

M. cardinalis, with red flowers is a hardy herb of two to three 
feet. M. variegatus, a Chilian species, and M. guttatus, from 
California, are the parents of numerous intermediate forms which 
produce flowers of exquisite beauty. Other well-marked varieties 
are roseus capreus and duplex, the latter having double or nose- 
in-nose flowers. The genus Mimulus should always find a place in the 
Indian garden. Although not strictly annuals they should always 
be treated as such. The seed is ve’^y minute, and the best way to 
sow it is to mix it largely vith very hue silver sanH, and then to 
lightly cast pinches of the mixture upon broad pans filled with finely 
sifted soil in which sand is an abundant ingredient. Except prior to 
sowing, the seed pans should not be watered from above, but be 
put, when he soil in them is becoming dry, into larger pans filled with 
water, until the whole earth has becoming moistened by the water 
passing through the holes below. Pick out th^ seedlings, when 
large enough, into single pots of small size. They are benefited by 
frequent repotting. They require a rich soil 'with a good proportion 
of land in it. The plants are all but aquatics, and do best with the 
pots in which they grow half submerged in pan-feeders of water. 
Sow the seed in October on the plains and in Marcl on the hills. 
M. moschatus, the common musk, only succeeds on the hills in 
South India. At Ootacamund, it is said to be rather a nuisance. 

The attempt to introduce into this country, on the plains, ar.^, of 
the beautiful plants of this genus, I believe, to be perfectly hopeless. 
Good thriving seedlings may be easily raised during tue cold season, 
but will be sure to perish upon the first approach of the hut wewthei. 

I noticed plants in the gardens at Ootacamund, but they seemed to 
thrive very indifierently even there. (General R. T. Baker lomarks 
“that they do well under shelter.”) On the hills, in the Himalaya 
ranges, however, they are cultivated with great success. The so(‘d 
should be sown m March on the hills, and the seedlings potted siiigly, 
shifting them into larger pots as they grow. Shade is undoubtedly 
necessary. Of the shrubby section the varieties golden gom, sparkler, 
Victoria, Cloth of Gold, Bijou and others are popular. In the herba- 
ceous class the numerous fine hybrids of the day cannot be 
excelled. 

Schizanthus. 

B UTTERFLY-FLO WER. 

Annuals of rather straggling, untidy habit, but very pretty v hen 
in full blossom, with their numberless, curiously -formed, somewh'tt 
small flowers of various colours. 
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Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the iiills, in a light 
rich, sandy soil, where the plants are to remain, as they cannot stand 
transplanting well. 

Calceolaria. 

Slipperwort. 

Venus’s Purse.— This annual has been brought to great perfec- 
tion at home by hybridization ; various ‘Strains’ are offered by the 
several English seedsmen. It is now regarded as a ‘Florist’s flower ’ 
and is cultivated as such. The flowers resemble circular purses, and 
have a very fine effect when properly grown. The seed should be sown 
in light soil, in October on the plains, and about the beginning of 
March on the hills. When the seedlings have formed the fourth leaf, 
they should be pricked off into pots where they are to remain, the soil 
being a light and rich one, with plenty of leaf mould and sand. On the 
hills they come to great perfection without mucli trouble. On the 
plains I have seldom known them to grow to satisfaction. The com- 
mon yellow variety, O. pinnata, thrives well enough, anil is the one 
generally met with on the plains. 

What are known as the ‘ Shrubby ’ and ‘Herbaceous’ varieties, 
which can only be cultivated on the hills, produce brilliant coloured 
flowers of many shades, and form a conspicuous feature in a collec- 
tion of potted annuals. 

Verbascum. 

Mullein. 

Erect, high -growing, coarse, weedy looking plants, producing 
numerous yellow flowers of moderate size, of httle ornament to the 
garden. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. 

V. thapsus has become domesticated at Nandidroog, where the 
natives call it Kadu, Hoge soppu, or wild tobacco. 

Alonsoa. 

A. incisifolia.- M ask-flower. — A small, not ver\ attractive plant 
with ragged leaves ; produces small, vivid-scarlet flowers. Should be 
grown in large patches. Sow in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. Useful on the hills where there are one or two species 
with pink and red flowers ^ one to two feet. A. albiflora has a white 
flower with yellow throat. 

Nemesia. 

N. floribunda. — A dwarf annual, bearing small flowers differing 
in no marked degree from those of Linaria. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. 

F, G 
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Gelsia. 

A genus of half hardy herbaceous plants after the style of Verbas- 
cum. Only suitable for the cooler parts of the country. Flowers 
yellow. C. coroinandeliana is an indigenous shrubby annual of two 
to four feet. O. orientalis, and O. Arcturus, are worthy of trial on 
the hills. 

Linaria. 

TOAD-FLAX. 

Several species ; bearing pretty, unpretending, small frog-mouthed 
flowers in vast profusion. Sow in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. To be effective several plants should be grown together 
in a group. Usually of trailing or creeping habit. 

Antirrhinum. 

A. majUB. — Snapdragon. — A perennial by nature, but usually 
cultivated as an annual in this country ; the seed is sown in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. They want a rich soil to grow 
them to perfection. The genus comprises a vast number of most 
beautiful varieties, which blossom often the same season that the seed 
is sown, but more beautifully, as it appeared to me, when kept over till 
the following cold season, at the commencement of which they should 
be taken up and planted in fresh soil, well enriched. Self-sown at 
Coonoor and other hill-stations. 

Collinsia. 

0. bicolor, — An annual of loose, untidy habit, about a foot-and-a- 
half high, rather pretty and effective in the border when in full 
blossom, with its profusion of blue and white flowers borne in a 
succession of whoils up the stem. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains, where it will be in flower by the end of January. On the hills 
the seed should h^ sown in March. 0. grandiflora is a good variety, 
rose pink. 

Chaenostoma. 

O. polyanthum. — Bears small, insignifloant pink flow®r.«; scarcely 
worthy 01 a place in the garden. Sow the seed in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

Herpestis. 

H. monniera. — Apretty marsh weed of the country, suitable for 
the aquatic part of the rockeiy Flowers white and blue. Self-sown. 

PhygeliuB^ 

P. capOiiBiB^'A showy glabrous ahrub, three to four feet, intro- 
duced from the Cape. * The diooping, tubular, scarlet flowers, with 
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spreading lobes are very attractive at the ends ofj'the polished- 
looking shoots. Best suited for sub-tropical India.^ Ksdly raised 
from seed. 

Sopubia. 

S. delphinifolia. — An indigenous erect herb with the linear or 
laciniated foliage of a Larkspur. Flowers well shaped, mauve or rose- 
coloured, pretty good for the rockery. There is a variety with pure 
white .owers. Will grow in ordinary soil from seed. 

Brunsfelsia. 

B. Americana. — An erect-growing shrub, six feet in height, 
with lanceolate, dull yellowish-green leaves ; not orn mental, except in 
October and March, when in full blossom : flowers produced in f^reat 
profusion, very large, in form somewhat like those of a Petunia, pure- 
white, at first, becoming on the next day of a beaatixul primrose 
colour ; yields seed in the cold season, somewhat resemhlnig Holly 
berries, from which it may be propagated as well as from layers. 

B. undulata. — A shrub of about the same size as ,ihe last, but 
of a more spreading habit, and with wavy leaves ; produces very simi- 
lar flowers, and bears in March round seed-pods, like those "of the 
Wood-apple, of the size of a small lime. 

B. montana. — A small shrub, with ong narrow, lanceolate 
leaves. 

B. Cubensis. — A shrub with neat foliage of shining lanceolate 
eaves. 

B. erecta.~AJ the above are easily increased by cuttings in 
the rains. 


Francisoea. 

A genus of exceedingly ornamental flow ering under-shrubs, natives 
of Peru and Brazil, where they are found growing in the shady parts of 
forests. A light pervious soil, containing a liberal supply of leaf-mould 
and some sand, suits them best. Propagated by layers. 

F. latifolia. — A small not uncommon shrub ; one of the most 
lovely plants our gardens contain ; has soft oval leaves of a most ver- 
dant ref/eehing green, which it sheds in the cold weather, but by the 
end of February puts forth again, producing at the same time nuE'erous 
exquisitely fragrant flowers of flattened form, of about the size of a 
rupee, at first of a fine deep-blue, subsequently changing to pure- white ; 
blossoms also in July, It is usual to cultivate it in large pots, though 
it may be grown in the border. 

P. eximia — It is stated that “in Belgium tjiis is spoken of as 
the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation.” It is met with in 
Calcutta, but is not common ; a somewhat erect-growing shruo, three 
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or four feet in height, with lanceolate leaves, tapering to a sharp point, 
from three to six inches long, of a dull opaque-green colour ; and with 
downy branches. Blossoms in February profusely, with flowers very 
similar to those of the last 

F. uniflora (P. Hopeana ?) — Very similar to the two forego- 
ing, but with smaller leaves ; flowers somewhat smaller, borne one on a 
footstalk, in February and March, presenting a perfect mass of lovely 
blossom, pure-white or deep-blue, according to the time they have 
open:5d, mingling together with delightful effect, and emitting a most 
agreeable perfume. Its main detraction is that it is rather bare of 
fohage at the time. 

F. confertiflora. — A handsome shrub, witn oval leaves, three 
or four inches long ; bears crowded cymes of beautiful lilac flowers ; a 
tare plant here, not succeeding well, 1 believe, in the climate, but does 
well in the grass conservatories. 

P. hydrangeesformis. — Remarkable for the largeness of its 
leaves, and its close heads of purple flowers ; has not been cultivarted 
with success in the open, but does well in the grass conservatory. 

F Lindenl. — Is a recent introduction, and is rathei uncommon. 

The genus Franciscea is now merged into that of Brimfelsia. 

Angelonia. 

A. grandiflora. — A small herbaceous plant, about two feet 
high ; bears nearly all the year long spikes of numerous small, 
blue, gaping flowers, with a strong disagreeable scent, which some, 
however, have considered to resemble that of the Pineapple ; plants 
require to be often renewed, or soon grow to look old and unsightly. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Maurandya. 

M. Barolayana. — A lovely creeping plant of slender habit and 
graceful foliage ; requires to be trained on a light trellis, and is best 
adapted for growing in pots to decorate the verandah ; flowers snap- 
dragon-like, of several varieties of colour — dark-purple, rose, and nearly 
white ; constantly in blossom. Seeds, sown as usual with the annuals 
in October, produce plants that blossom in three or four months’ time. 
There are two or three other species of Maurandya, but none at all 
equal in merit to this. Self-sown on the hills. 

Lophospermum. 

L. scandens. — A very handsome herbaceous creeper ; requires a 
large extent of trellis for its support ; flowers large, very similar to 
those of the Foxglove, but more delicate, of a beautiful rose-colour ; 
plants raised from seed in October, and kept through the hot weather 
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till the next cold season, blossom in great beauty in February ; they 
require a great deal of pot-room, and a rich and well-watered soil. Sow 
the seed in March on the hills. 

Pentstemon. 

Herbaceous plants, about two feet high, producing erect spikes of 
pretty flowers of various colours, tubular or bell-formed, like those of 
Ange Ionia but larger, some, it is said, as large as those of the Lophos- 
perm um ; plants raised from seed sown with the annuals in October 
will continue in blossom during the hot and rainy seasons following. 
May be propagated by division of the roots or by cuttings. 

English seedsmen offer seeds of several species bearing scarlet, 
blue, yellow, and other coloured flowers ; but the laigest and finest 
fl( wers are produced from hybrids with fancy names, which, if des- 
cribed, must be imported from some nurseryman : and many possibly 
might be thought well worth it. Sow the seed in March on the hills. 

Veronica. 

SPEEDWELL. 

This large genus of mostly cold-temperate shrubs and herbs has a 
few representatives at hill-stations, such as Darjeeling in the north 
and Ootacamund in the south. But it is useless attempting to grow 
them on the plains of Southern India. V. spicata is a small shrubby 
species with terminal spikes of bright-blue flowers. V. Kirkii, a fine 
white-flowered species from New Zealand, would be an acquisition to 
bill gardens. 


Tetranema. 

T. Mexicana. — A small pot-plant, half a foot high, in habit of 
growth somewhat resembling the Primrose ; nearly perpetually in 
blossom, with crowded umbels of small, gaping, pale-lilac flowers ; a 
perfect little gem, quite the ornament of the verandah, where it should 
he always kept under shelter from sun and rain ; requires to be renew- 
ed every year ; produces abundance of seed, which should be sown as 
soon as gathered, is as fine as dust, and takes a month or two in ger- 
minating. A pane of glass should he kept over the pot in which the 
seed is sown, to prevent the earth from drying too soon. The plants 
require a light vegetable soil, and perfect drainage. 

Paulownia. 

P. im|>erialis. — An elegant deciduous tree, intioduced from 
Japan. With dull-coloured downy leaves and showy violet flowers, 
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fJlis T&te species deserves a place in the garden or compound. It 
flowers during the rainy season on the hills. Only suited to the cool 
parts of India. Propagated from seed. 

Rusfielia. 

R. Juncea. — A very common, but an exceedingly beautiful, 
bushy plant about three or four feet high ; perpetually in full blossom, 
with tubular bright scarlet flowers, half-an-inch long, borne in great 
profusion on its long rush-like stems. In England it is not unfrequent- 
ly grown suspended in baskets, over which the drooping flower-loaded 
branches have a very delightful appearance. Plants, however, thus 
treated in this country would require constant attention that the soil 
be not allowed to dry up through want of watering. Every portion of 
it that touches the ground in the rains takes root. I had in my gar- 
den several plants growing out of the crevices of a north wall which 
had rooted themselves there from a plant that happened to be leaning 
against it in the rainy season. These had a very curious and interest- 
ing appearance. 

R. floribunda. — A very handsome plant, bearing little simi- 
larity in general appearance to the preceding ; flowers not large, 
crimson scarlet, borne in crowded bunches along and on the summit 
of the stem, in great profusion at all seasons. Propagated by 
division. 


Torenia. 

T. Asiatica. — Called sometimes Sispara creeper, from being 
a native of that locality in the Nilgherries ; an extremely beautiful 
herbaceous pot-plant ; flowers small, bell-formed, pale purple, with a 
large blotch of dark clear purple on the lower lobe, sparkling like 
enamel ; best renewed annually from seed sown in March, both on the 
plains and on the hills. The plants thrive well in the shade, with 
their pots constantly immersed in pans of water, and blossom in great 
beauty in September. 

T. sp, — A plant resembling the foregoing, but far inferior 
to it, the flowers being devoid of the fine deep purple blotch on the 
lower lobe. 

T. flava. — An annual spreading or decumbent herb suitable for 
small beds, baskets, and rockwork. Corolla beautiful yellow with a 
purple spot in the throat. 

T. Fordi, — An erect, compact- growing annual suitable for 
bedding. Corolla limb straw-coloured-lateral lobes blotched violet. 
All the Torenias can be raised from seed and by division of runners and 
ofbets. 
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Digitalis. 

FOXGLOVE. 

The attempt to cultivate this well-known plant on the plains of 
India has neve% I believe, proved successful. But on the hills they 
are found growing wild. Need no care there. Sow the seed in March. 

Vandellia. 

V. pedunculata. — A somewhat rare annual, having pale-blue 
flowers with a white spot. Not of much importance. Raised from 
seed. 

SOLANACE^. 

Petunia. 

The Petunia has in recent years been hybridized and brought to 
such perfection that it is now classed as a Florist’s flower. The double 
and fringed varieties are very lovely and in all shades of colour, from a 
light pi^ to a deep crimson and purple, with blotched, striped, and 
edged varieties. English seedsmen now produce separate “strains” 
of Petunias, which should be imported separately once and thereafter 
seeds saved from them. 

While single Petunias are treated in this country as annuals the 
double -flowered varieties are mostly grown on for two or more seasons, 
the superior kinds being reproduced by layers and cuttings. Petunias 
scent the garden pleasantly, especially in the evening after sunset. 
Water should not be dashed over the plants, nor will they stand much 
rain. The following are the two varieties commonly met with in 
Indian gardens : — 

P. nyctaginifiora. — With white, sweet-scented flowers, and 

P. PhCBnioea. — With bright crimson flowers, together 
with their numerous hybrids, producing flowers of every shade of 
colour intermediate between the two, and in particular one with a 
green border, are, while in full beauty of bloom, about the most bril- 
liant ornaments of the garden. By nature a perennial, the Petunia 
can in this country be cultivated only as an annual ; but in gardens 
where it has been once grown, it thoroughly establishes itself, coming 
up self-sown on the approach of each cold season. These self-sown 

[ )lants blossom in January, are rampant in their growth, and generally 
ose their hybrid peculiarities and resume their original type. It i^ 
best therefore to procure fresh seed from Europe annually. Sow in 
October in pans, and put out the plants when two or three inches high ; 
these will not come into blossom much before April, from which time to 
the rains they will afford a delightful display of flowers. The Petunia 
likes a rich soil. On the hills sow in March in pans under glass, in a 
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frame if possible, and only transplant once. Use rich soil and water 
frequently just before flowering, 

Hyoscyamus. 

H. niger — Henbane, — Bears large bell-formed, buff-coloured 
flowers, prettily pencilled with purple ; an ornamental plant when in 
blossom, though rather unpleasant for its exceedingly rank smell, 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Nfcandra. 

N. physaloides — Alkekengi — Kite-flower. — An annual of 
large weedy growth ; bears large pale sky-blue flowers of a cupped form, 
the bottom of the cup being white, and dotted with five dark spots. 
Sow the seed in common garden soil in October on the plains, and m 
March on the hills, 

Nicotiana. 

TOBACCO. 

N. Tabacum. — Bears pretty delicately-pmk flowers. This and 
other species of Tobacco, though not usually met with in Indian gar- 
dens, are by no means wanting in ornamental character, and a plant or 
two well deserve a place there. Dr. Anderson gives the names of as 
many as sixteen species cultivated in the Botanical Gardens. Sow 
the seed in October. It is not worth cultivating in a garden on the 
hills, where space is limited. 

The horticultural merits of this well-known genus have been much 
improved of late years, and several species should now find a place in 
the Indian Garden. N. acutifiora, is an elegant herb of two to 
three feet, producing pure white flowers of four inches in length. 
N. aflanis and N. fragrans have pretty flowers which send forth 
a delicious fragrance at night. N. glauca and N. wigandioides 
have yellow flowers, and are prized for their fine foliage : both are 
shrubs of considerable size. 

Datura. 

THORN APPLE. 

DJiootura. 

D. alba. — A common wayside weed, conspicuous for its large 
handsome white flowers, but inadmissible into the garden. 

D. fastuosa. fl. pi. — Hose-in-Hose. — Produces immense white 
blossoms, tinged with purple, remarkably handsome, and resembling 
in form three or four great extinguishers projecting one a little out of 
the other. Sow the seed in July on the plains, and in June on 
the hills. 
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D. ohlorantha fl. pi. — Produces great handsome sweet-scented 
double yellow flowers. The plants will live on after flowering till the 
following season ; but it is best to destroy them, as they take up 
much room and look unsightly, and to save the seed for sowing in July 
on the plains, and in June on the hills. 

D. suaveolens. — A very large spreading shrub, with large 
thick flaccid leaves, makes a splendid appearance when in full blossom 
in the hot season, with its immense white sweet-scented flowers, of the 
size and shape of a cow-horn, the corolla expanded at the mouth with 
frilled edges. It yields seed, but is easily propagated by cuttings in 
the rains. Syn. Brugmansia suaveolens. 

D. sanguinea.— A shrub of much smaller growth than the 
last, and leaves of a darker green , flowers also smaller and more tubu- 
lar, with the rim curled over, of a dull deep red colour ; thrives well at 
Ootacamund, whence I brought down plants both for the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens and for my own garden ; but they all soon perished, 
seemingly unsuited to the climate of Calcutta. There is a variety with 
double flowers, t.e., one tube coming out of another, and having a curi- 
ous effect. Syn. Brugmansia 

Salpiglossis. 

S. sinuata,— A hardy annual, bearing pretty Petunia-like flowers 
which last for some time. Height two feet. Leaves somewhat sticky. 
Flowers purple, yellow or straw-coloured ; often beautifully striped or 
pencilled. There are many varieties, of which • coccinea and flava 
are about the best. These plants do well in the north during the 
winter, and fairly well in the south during the months of July and 
August. Sow specially -selected seed from Europe. 

Solandra. 

S. grandifiora.— A shrub of considerable size, with very 
large, oval -lanceolate, smooth, pale green, rather wavy leaves ; bears 
in the cold season great erect cow-horn-shaped flowers with overlap- 
ping nm of a pure milk white, turning afterwards to a creamy -yellow, 
tfieir five ribs beautifully washed within with purple, faintly fragrant, 

S. oppositifolia.— A shrub remarkable for its large yellow- 
green glossy leaves ; bears in May flowers very like those of the common 
loadside Datura. 

Both of the above are easily propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Solanum. 

Of the large number of species which this genus contains not more 
than three or four perhaps are worthy a place in the garden, or in fact 
are much belter than mere weeds. 
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S. coriaoeum.—A. neat and ornamental small shrub, about 
two feet high, with lanceolate, smooth, leathery leaves, two-and-a-half 
inches long ; bears numerous large, pale-purple flowers, succeeded in 
the cold season by dark-purple enamel-like berries of the size of a 
nutmeg. Propagated by cuttings. 

S. amoenum.—A neat shrub, about four feet high, with 
polished leaves of a bright green, and bearing flowers of a rich 
purplish crimson. One of the best of these species. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

S. argenteum.— A beautiful small shrub, about three feet 
high, with Oleander-like leaves of silvery hue, borne on the summit of 
the stem ; bears during the hot season numerous thimble-formed, pen- 
dulous, pale lilac flowers. It is best to grow it in a large pot, for, if 
planted in the open ground, it becomes very troublesome on account 
of the numerous suckers it sends up for a great distance around. 

S. macranthum.— A small spreading tree, about 10 — 25 feet 
high, with very large leaves ; nearly always in blossom, and very showy 
with its numerous immense, purple potato-like flowers. Propagated 
by seed. Syn, S. Maronianse. 

S. Seafortbianum.— This useful creeper has recently made its 
appearance in Indian gardens, in one or two varieties, of which one has 
clusters of pretty white flowers succeeded by the same of crimson ber- 
ries. 

S. Wendlandii.— The introduction of this fine plant, from 
Costa Rica, is of very recent date. It is undoubtedly the finest climb- 
ing solanum in cultivation. Flowers very large, lilac blue, in pendu- 
lous cymes more than half a foot across. Fruit not seen. Propagated 
from seed. 

Cestrum stjn Habrotbamnus. 

O. foetidissimum.— A pleasing shrub about five or six feet 
high, but with leaves that have a detestable smell when bruised ; bears, 
at different seasons of the year, drooping fascicles of small tubular 
flowers, in size and form resembling percussion caps, of a dingy lemon 
colour. It throws up an ’immense number of suckers, which require to 
be continually removed, as they produce no flowers and only serve to 
weaken the plant, the flowers being borne at the ends of the old stems. 
It 3 rields seed, and is easy of propagation by removal of suckers. 

O. aurantiacam.— Mentioned as a very beautiful shrub, 
and the most ornamental of the genus ; is commonly met with 
in this country. 

O. fiasoioiilattim.— A very choice and beautiful pot-plant, of shrub- 
by habit, about three or four feet high, with soft rpugh lanceolate 
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leaves, six or seven inches long ; bears in great profusion, during the 
cold season, drooping bunches of deep -crimson flowers, much resem- 
bling those of a Heath. It is accounted a very greedy plant, requiring 
to be often repotted in large pots. It grows with great vigour in the 
cold months ; but large old plants are almost sure to die off in the rains. 
The plants, I am told, however, are saved, if they be turned out into 
the open ground in some shady place. Still, it is best to make 
sure of a stock of young plants, which are easily obtained from 
cuttings, for the following season. 

O. ele£ra.ns. — Flowers produced in dense, terminal, drooping 
cymes ; purplish-red or slightly tinged with rose also. At Kodai- 
kanal, in the south, elevation 7,000 feet, there are bushes 10 — 15 feet 
high by 8 — 10 feet in diameter. Eminently a hill shrub. 0. corym- 
bosum ; C. Newell! ; C. Parqui ; and C. roseum, are highly recom- 
mended. 


CONVOLULACiE. 

The species of this Order are very numerous, and comprise many 
plants producing flowers of exceeding beauty, annual as well as peren- 
nial. They nearly all thrive well in this country. There is, however, 
a considerable degree of sameness in them, insomuch that a selection 
of a few of the most beautiful only is desirable in a garden of limited 
extent. 

Porana. 

P. volubilis- — Native of the North of India ; a most extensive 
climber, covering the side of a high wall or outhouse to almost any 
extent : blossoms in November, when its numberless light silver sprays 
of crowded flowers, each resembling a diminutive Convolvulus, have a 
delightful appearance, springing out of their abundant foliage. 

P. panicTilata. — Also an extensively scandent shrub, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful when in blossom in November ; differs from the 
preceding in the very hoary appearance of its heart-shaped leaves, and 
in its sprays of numberless pure-white flowers having a faint, but most 
agreeable perfume, somewhat resembling that of Lavender. Called 
the bridal creeper. 

P. vaocinosa. — Known as the snow-creeper,” is said to be a 

splendid subject for gardens. 

Ipomoea syn. Aniseia. 

I. media. — A pretty little creeper, with slender stems and foliage, 
about three feet high ; bears in the Cold season numerous very pretty 
and delicate-looking middling-sized flowers of a primrose-yellow colour. 
Possibly a local name. 
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Ipomcea^jyn. Convolvulus. 

I. pentanthus. — More commonly called Ipomosa semperflo* 

rens ; an extensive climber, with small slender foliage : when in full 
bloom in the cold season, trained over a trellis or garden railings, a 
most beautiful object with its profusion of middling-sized flowers, of 
the purest deep azure-blue ; a common plant in gardens about Calcutta. 
Propagated by division, or from seed, which it bears in the cold 
weather. 

Ipomoea. 

travellers’ midnight lilies. 

I. muricata. — A plant with thick succulent stems, of very 
luxuriant growth, and wide-spreading habit ; bears large, handsome, 
pale-purple. Convolvulus-like flowers, which only open after dark, and 
fade away shortly after dawn the next morning. Sow in October. 
The plants require a strong trellis for their support. 

I. grandifiora. — Moon-flower. — Similar in nearly all respects 
to the preceding, except that the flowers are of more expanded form, 
pure white, and fragrant. 

I. rubro-caarulea. — Morning Glory. — Native of Mexico ; though 
of perennial duration, becomes worn out, after one season, and there- 
fore can be only cultivated successfully as an annual. A creeper of 
extensive growth, requiring a large trellis for its support ; with fine 
dense foliage of large, smooth, heart-shaped, dark-green leaves ; blos- 
soms in the Cold season, opening its large clear azure-blue flowers each 
morning early in countless numbers, and presenting then as splendid 
an object as the eye could possibly rest upon. The flowers fade in the 
after part of the day, turning first to a reddish tint. It is essential 
that the seed be sown quite as early as July for the plants to grow to 
perfection by the Cold season ; they do not require a rich soil, but a 
change of locality each year I have found to be all but indispensable to 
them. There is a variety with white flowers, but not nearly so beauti- 
ful. 

I. hederacea. — A remarkably beautiful Ipomoea, bearing very 
large pale-blue flowers. By sowings in succession it may be had 
in blossom nearly all the year through. 

1. purpurea. — Convolvulus Major — Nothing imaginable can 
rival in beauty a patch of this familiar old creeper, producing each 
morning a profusion of flowers of every shade of colour, ranging from 
white through blue and crimson to dark purple. An annual. 

1. Quamoclit —Barbadoes’ Sweet William—CrimsonCypress- 
ViNB. — A very pretty creeper of slender growth : native of India ; 
prodtieeB small vivid scarlet flowers, relieved beautifully by the finely 
divided deep-green foliage. When trained up a pole, the plant, as 
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seen from the distance, has somewhat of the effect of a Cypress. 
Sow the seed in August. There is a variety with white flowers. 

I. phcBnicea. — A pretty creeper, with small heart-shaped leaves ; 
produces pale red flowers of the size of a four-anna piece. Proper name 

coccinea. 

I. macrorhiza. — A thick-stemmed, extensive, and rather un- 
manageable creeper, requiring some very powerful means of support ; 
with large rough digitate leaves ; flowers large, rose-coloured, very 
handsome, produced in October. Propagated by portions of the root, 
which is tuberous, and often of an enormous size. 

I. dasysperma. — A pretty chmbing plant with fine, rich, dense 
foliage, concealed in which, for the most part, are produced its mode- 
rate-sized pale rose-coloured flowers. Propagated from seed. 

I. Jalapa. — The name formerly given to I. macrorhiza now 
assigned to a rather stout coarse-growing climber, with rough crimped 
leaves ; issued from the Saharunpore gardens, and bearing in the Cold 
season lovely flowers of the purest azure-blue. 

I. Pes-capr80. — Goat’s foot Convolvulus — Sea-side Potato. 
— A wild trailing plant of this country, growing abundantly by the 
sea-side, with curious two-lobed fleshy leaves, in form like those 
of a Bauhinia ; produces in the Hot season numerous large rose- 
coloured flowers. I. biloba. 

I.'“vitifolia. — A very extensive climber of rather slender habit, 
with leaves much resembling those of a vine ; native of this 
country ; bears, in February, large handsome golden-yellow bell-form- 
ed flowers. 

I. tuberosa. — Spanish Arbour-Vine. — A handsome climber of 
very extensive growth, with large, finger-formed, rich, glossy-green 
leaves : flowers large and beautiful, golden-yellow. Raised from seed. 

I- polyantha. — Auricula-flowered Ipomcea. — Bears bunches 
of small yellow flowers of little interest. 

I. ficifolia. — Native of Buenos Ayres : described as tuberous 
rooted, and bearing large dark lilac flowers, which remain unaltered 
throughout the day. 

I. tyriantbina- — A tuberous-rooted climber, native of Mexico, 
Sir J. Paxton says, “the flowers are very large, brilliant purple, 
and borne in great profusion and Dr. Bindley states that it is “a 
splendid plant, superior to most of its allies.” I have not seen either 
this, or the last, in India. 

I, aquatica. — The water bindweed, found on the margins of 
ponds and canals. Flowers purple, like those of the sweet-potato plant. 

I. oampanulata. — An indigenous perennial twiner of robust 
growth and great tenacity of life. Leaves smooth and heart-shaped. 
Flowers purple or varying to rosy-crimson. 
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I. palmata. — Commonly called the “railway creeper,” being so 
much used at railway stations. Leaves digitate nearly to the base. 
Nearly always in blossom. There are two varieties, one the common- 
er, having pale purple flowers (nearly mauve), of medium size, and 
the other white flowers. 

I. sinuata. — Leaves palmate, glabrous, or slightly hairy. 
Flower of medium size, white with purple throat. 

I. superbiens. — This is a strong-growing, rather shrubby form of 
climber. In fact can be grown as a large shrub with the aid of a 
little pruning. Leaves large, glabrous, cordate. Flowers large cam- 
punulate, rosy-mauve, wavy or crisp on the margin. Flowers freely in 
November. Appears to be syn. with Woodrow’s 1. carnea. 

L versicolor.— Mina lobata. — A light elegant twiner for 
summer decoration. Leaf cordate at base, three-lobed. Flowers 
profusely borne on one-sided terminal racemes, bright orange-crimson, 
changing with age to orange-yellow. Propagated from seed. 

I. Ehirga— Jalap. — Introduced from America and cultivated at 
Ootacamund and other hill-stations for its tuberous roots. The rosy 
purple flowers are attractive. 

Ipomcea »yn. Batatas. 

I. panioulata. — A tuberous-rooted extensive climber, with 
large, ornamental, finger-formed leaves ; bears, in September, large 
trusses of very large pure-purple flowers. 

I. ednlis. — Sweet Potato — Shukar Kundo. — A tuberous rooted 
trailing plant, with glossy verdant heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
handsome rose-coloured flowers. 

Ipomoea si/h. Pbarbitis. 

I. Leaii. — Native of Buenos Ayres ; a very superb creeper, one 
of the finest of the whole order ; grows over a large extent of trellis, and 
produces a succession of large fine deep blue flowers, very similar to 
those of Ipomcea rubro-caerulea, though not borne so profusely, all the 
year through. I have never found it produce seed ; but the stems 
take root wherever they touch the ground, and thus plants are easily 
propagated. 

IpomcBa v?///. Rivea. 

L Bona nox. — Midnapore Creeper; also called the Good- 
night flower. — A creeper of strong woody habit, with round leaves ; 
blossoms in September, opening in the evening its large white flowers, 
which are rather flimsy and unattractive, but which emit a delightful 
camation-like fragrance. Dr. Roxburgh says of it, that “in fact it is 
the Prince of ConvulvulacesB.” Produces seed in abundance. See 
Rivea hypocrateriformis. 
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Argyreia. 

A. argentea. — A large-growing twining plant, with heart-shaped 
leaves, the under surface of which is covered with bright silver-coloured 
silky down ; bears at the end of the rains moderate-sized white 
flowers with a tinge of rose colour. 

A. tiliaefoUa. — A sub-scandent shrub or creeper, forming dense 
masses. Leaves ovate-cordate, slightly hoary on the under surface. 
Flowers rosy purple. Fruit like a small apple. 

A. bracteata and A. pomacea are dense-growing creepers with 
rose-coloured flowers and orange fruit. 

A. splendens. — A twining plant of most extensive growth, with 
heart-shaped leaves, the under-surface of which has the same silvery 
appearance as those of the last ; bears in the rains numerous pale 
pink flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says of it, “a most beautiful plant, far 
exceeding every other species I have yet met with.” 

A, cuneata. — A scandent shrub, in character and flower wholly 
unlike either of the two preceding ; leaves roundish heart-shaped, 
and with no silvery down on their under surface ; bears, at the begin- 
ning and end of the Cold season, moderate-sized funnel-formed deep 
bright Tyrian-purple flowers. It is a native of the Mysore country, 
where it may be seen growing wild in every shady spot. Dr. Rox- 
burgh observes of it : “This, when in blcssom, is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the whole order ; the large, very bright, deep purple flowers 
make it particularly conspicuous amongst its own deep-green leaves, 
and this is much augmented by making it run over any other stout 
plant with deep, dense, green foliage.” At the foot of the Nilgherries 
it produces seed in great abundance ; but Dr, Wallich says he has 
never knowm it to bear a single seed in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
and that moreover it is difficult to propagate by layers. 

A. speciosa. — Elephant Creeper — Gau-futta , — An immensely 
powerful, shrubby, twining plant, with great roundish heart-shaped 
leaves ; white-tomentose beneath, bears large rose-coloured flowers ; 
quite unmanageable in a garden except where it can be trained up 
some tree, or over an outhouse. Raised from seed. 

Iiettsomia. 

A genus of indigenous trailing, climbing, sub-scandent or shrubby 
plants. Rather coarse, except for the outer fences of the compound, 
li. setosa is a large climber, with pretty rose-coloured flowers in dense 
clusters. The strong pliable stems of the plant are much used by 
malees and others for binding loads. 

Nolana. 

N. atriplicifolia. — A trailing plant, with fleshy succulent stems 
and leaves, which, unless protected, are very apt to be devoured by 
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sparrows wherever they abound ; bears exceedingly beautiful large 
flowers, much like those of Convolvulus minor, bright blue, yellow and 
white ; having a very pleasing effect on the stems as they hang down 
over the sides of the pot. Sow the seeds of this, and the two following 
varieties, in October on the plains and in March or April on the 
hills, where the plants are to remain, as they bear transplanting 
badly. 

N. paradoxa. — Bears flowers of a dull heavy pale blue, not 
attractive in the border, but very beautiful when seen close, being deli- 
cately pencilled with fine dark lines. 

N prostrata. — Has pale-blue flowers with white centre, prettily 
marked with dark lines. 

All the above are well suited for rockeries and hanging baskets ; 
should be treated as annuals. 

Convolvulus. 

O. tricolor. — Convolvulus Minor. — This beautiful and well- 
known trailing annual I have not found succeed at all satisfactorily 
in the vicinity of Calcutta : some seasons it will put forth a flower or 
two ; but more commonly completes its growth and perishes on the 
approach of the Hot season without having produced a single blossom. 
Sow in October in a light rich soil. 

Pharbitis. 

GAYBINE. 

P. limbata — Ipomcea hederacea limbata. — A native of Java ; 
described in the seedsman’s catalogue as producing flowers with 
a “fine pomted star of intense violet-blue, with a broad margin of 
white.” In the plants raised in my garden I have not found the white 
of the flower so pure and defined as one might, from the description, 
expect it. 

BORAGINE.E. 

Cerinthe. 

HONE y WORT. 

O. retorla. — An annual with unpleasant pale yellow-green, 
livid-looking foliage. Bears, drooping from under the axils of the 
leaves, bunches of tubular flowers, an inch long, of the thickness 
of a cedar pencil, one half deep purple, and the end half primrose 
colour. 

O. Major. — With flowers very similar to above, but not so 
bright. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 
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Bohium. 

VIPER’S BUGLOSS. 

Plants with disagreeable-looking foliage, attractive only for the 
bright blue of their flowers. There are several varieties, but they are 
not much grown in Indian gardens. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

Myosotis, 

M. paluBtris. — Forget-me-not. — Universally known and loved 
for its beautiful little gem-like blue flowers, with golden eye. A peren- 
nial plant ; but will not survive the hot weather, and must therefore be 
cultivated as an annual. There are other varieties, viz., M. alpestris, 
blue ; alpestris alba, white ; M. azorioa, purple ; azorica alba 
white ; M. dissitifiora, blue, rather large-flowered ; M. sylvatica, 
aurea, blue with yellow eye ; very pretty. 

They all luxuriate in moisture, and therefore should always have 
the pot in which they grow standing m a pan of water. Sow the seed 
in October on the plains, and m March on the hills, where it thrives to 
perfection without any care. 

Borago. 

B. officinalis. — Borage. — A plant with very coarse, unpleasant- 
looking leaves ; only attractive for the intense blue of its flowers. Sow 
in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in the place where 
the plants are to remain, as they suffer greatly from transplanting. 

Cordia. 

A genus of trees and shrubs, some of which have handsome flowers 
deserving of a place in the garden. The most ornamental species are 
from South America. 

C. Sebestena. — A small tree about 15 feet high, with large, rough 
oval-formed leaves and orange-scarlet gorgeous-looking flowers pro- 
duced in dense heads at the ends of the shoots. In blossom during the 
rains. Propagated by seed, or by layers, which take a very long time 
before they strike and are fit for removal. Other desirable species are 
C. subcordata, orange-flowered ; O. decandra, white-flowered, and 
C. nivea, a shrub with white flowers. 

Haliotropium. 

H. Peruvianum, — Heliotrope — Cherry Pig — In most works 
upon gardening the Heliotrope is stated to be a shrub two feet or less 
in height. This gives a very poor and inaccurate notion of what the 
plant 18 in localities most congenial to it. At Ootacamund, for instance 
in the Nilgherries, in some gardens it forms a fine, compact, verdan 

F, G 31 
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hedge, three or four feet high ; and m one garden in particular a 
plant might be seen as much as ten feet in height and forty feet in 
ciicumference, in the form of a dense bush, loaded in its season with 
blossoms. In the plains of India, however, it never attains to a large 
size. It succeeds very well m the open border, but is sometimes apt to- 
perish from excess of wet in the Eains. It blossoms in the latter part 
of the Cold weather with its trusses of small lilac flowers, so well known 
for their sweet vanilla -like fragrance 

The most successful mode of cultivating this plant I have found 
to be as follows Sow the seed in October ; pot the seedlings off singly 
into large pots in which they are to remain permanently, and treat 
them in the way directed for producing the Tree mignonette ; that is 
nip off the undermost leaves and buds as soon as they appear, and 
allow the plant to run up with a clean stem to about four feet high^ 
supporting it with a bamboo stake. When arrived at that height 
allow it to form a head. Thus formed it will require no further trouble 
as it will show^ little tendency afterwards to give out shoots below . In 
September of the following season it will come beautifully into blossom 
full two months earlier than plants left to themselves would do. Three 
or four plants, thus treated and placed near the verandah, have a very 
ornamental appearance, and. in the morning particularly perfume the 
air delightfully. It is easily propagated by layers in the Cold season. 
There are several varieties, between some of which there is no marked 
difference. But the one called Voltaireanum, not uncommon in Cal- 
cutta and elsewhere, is a very beautiful and distinct one. The young 
shoots are of a bluish-purple and the unexpended trusses of blo( m 
of a very dark-purple colour ; the leaves, also, are of a finer, darker 
green. The following varieties are desirable—Dark-purple, Miss 
Nightingale, Kose Clair; Pale-coloured White Lady, Madame de 
Blouay ; Buffon, foliage light-green flowers dark-coloured ; Bouquet 
Perfume, Adele. 


POLEMONIACEiPk 

Phlox. 

P. Drmnxuondi. — A delightful annual, with numerous varieties 
bearing lovely trusses of flowers, varying through each shade of colour 
from white to scarlet, deep crimson, almost black, and rose colour ; one 
of the indispensable ornaments of an Indian garden. English seeds- 
men now put up seeds in strains, comprising many varieties of colour^ 
including seifs, blotched, striped, and with a light or dark eye in the 
centre 61 the flowers. Sow the seed in October in gumlahs, and when 
the plants are two inches high, put them out into the ground. They 
love a very rich soil, and look best in small beds by themselves. They 
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come early into bloom, and continue in their beauty till the middle of 
May. Where the soil is left undisturbed, they come up again self- 
sown the following cold season ; but Sir J. Paxton states, “they do not 
luxuriate long in the same soil.” The self-sown plants should be 
carefully preserved, as, though not equal to those raised from seed 
fresh from Europe, they may supply their place, should the European 
seed, as is often the case, fail to germinate. 

On the hills the seed may be sown so early as the beginning of 
March under shelter, successive sowings being made up to May, if 
necessary. As soon as the weather becomes a little warm, put out the 
seedlings in beds and borders, reserving the choicer kinds for pots 

If seeds be sown in January on the plains, and the plants be kept 
in pots in the verandah, they will blossom very prettily there during 
the months of June and July. There is a perennial species, differing 
from the annual species in being of erect growth, and producing larger 
flowers in great variety. This can only be grown on the hills. 

P. paniculata. — This most common species of perennial Phlox, 
originally introduced from the United States, is a charming plant, 
which has run, with its congener, P. maculata, into numerous pretty 
varieties producing large heads of red, pink, rose, violet, purple, 
crimson, white, and intermediate coloured flowers. All do fairly well 
in the cooler parts of India, but succeed best under pot-culture, each 
young plant being confined to one shoot. They, in fact, require the 
same treatment as the Chrysanthemum, strong suckers being removed 
from the old plant and started afresh. A three months’ course of 
treatment will bring the plant into blossom, and, at Bangalore, the 
best blooms are produced in July. Cuttings of the tender shoots 
will root under a bell-glass on a hot-bed. For names and colours 
of varieties, see any good catalogue. 

Collomia. 

C. coocinea. — A rather dwarf annual : bears erect dense heads of 
small, vivid, metallic, pale-red flowers ; but as produced in this country 
not very effective. Sow in October on the plain? where it blossoms in 
March. On the hills sow in March. 

Qilia. 

G.trioolor. — A dwarf annual : bears phlox-like trusses of 
numerous sparkling flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, pinkish, 
with dark spots ; a charming plant. 

G. capitata. — A straggling plant, bearing httle resemblance 
in any respect to the last ; produces dense turt-like heads of azure-blue 
■flowers. 
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Q. achillesBfolia. — Bears dense heads of pink-coloured flowers. 
Sow all the above in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Leptosiphon. 

A very pretty genus of dwarf annuals, remarkable for their fine 
foliage and trusses of blooms varying in colour from white and yellow, 
to rose, purple and violet. Sow the seed in pots, pans, or in the open 
border or beds, in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 
They don’t bear transplanting well, and it is therefore advisable to sow 
the seed where the plants are intended to bloom. The following are 
the best known varieties : — 

L. densifiorue. — Bears heads of large purplish-blue flowers. L. 
androsaoeus, bears violet-crimson flowers. L. aureus, bears orange 
coloured flowers. L. densifLorus albus bears fine heads of white 
flowers. L. luteus, bears heads of yellow flowers. 

Ipomopsis. Gilia. 

I, eleg^ans. — A beautiful plant, closely allied to Gilia, but very 
difiicult to cultivate. It has finely divided foliage, and is a beautiful 
object when in full bloom, with its bright scarlet flowers, which are 
produced in March and April. On the plains of Upper India, the 
best time to sow is October, in light rich soil, and the plants protected 
from the cold after being shifted into pots where they are intended to 
remain, or they will perish. In Bengal the protection is hardly needed. 
Water must be given with great care ; too much, and the plants will 
damp off. On the hills the seed should be sown in May, in pots or pans 
in a frame or green house. The soil must be very light. When the 
leaves are properly developed, the seedlings should be transplanted 
into pots where they are intended to remain, and kept in a frame or 
green-house during the summer, and in the stove during the winter. 
On the approach of the following spring they should be repotted into 
fresh soil, when they will bloom in great beauty. 

Cobasa. 

O. scandens. — A rather extensive and very ornamental climber 
with fine glossy, finger-formed foliage ; flowers very large, bell-shaped, 
on first opening of a greenish-sulphur colour, turning some time after- 
wards to a fine deep purple, and then remarkably handsome. The 
seeds are usually sown in October wth the annuals, and if they germi- 
nate, as about one or two out of a large number may do, the plants 
must be carefully kept through the hot season till the following cold 
weather, at the end of which, in March or April, they will come into 
blossom. They require large pots, to which a trellis of split bamboo 
is attached for their support. The mode of cultivation recommended 
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in England is that the roots he ‘ ‘ limited to some space filled with lime 
and brick rubbish, in which the ’plant blossoms liberally, and of a 
brighter colour.” It is very difficult, I understand, to keep it alive 
through a second season. 

HY DROPH YLLACEiK. 

Nemophila. 

N. insignis. — A delightful little annual ; the first introduced, 
and perhaps the prettiest of the species ; bears numerous bright 
azure-blue flowers of the size of an eight-anna piece. It has thriven 
well and blossomed beautifully exposed to the full sun in Upper India ; 
but to be cultivated to perfection it should be grown in a shady spot in 
a light rich soil of leaf mould, if obtainable ; the roots should always be 
kept moist, and the collar of the plant always dry. In the vicinity of 
Calcutta I have found it best to reserve the larger portion of the seed 
of this annual till late in November before sowing, as it will not germi- 
nate readily till the cold weather is quite set in : much, if not the 
whole of the seed that is sown earlier, either in gumlahs or in the open 
ground, is almost sure to perish. On the hills sow in March in pots, 
pans, or the beds and borders, where they are intended to bloom, as 
they don’t bear transplanting well. 

N. discoidalis. — Bears vsmall, dark-puce, not very showy 
flowers. 

N. atomaria. — Small white flowers, dotted all over , not very 
interesting. And N. maculata, little inferior to N. insignis m 
beauty ; rather large flowers, with a purple blotch on each petal. 
There are also other varieties, but they are aub-varieties of the 
above, and vary slightly in colour. 

Wigandia. 

These, which may be raised from seed from England, are described 
as majestic perennial plants, with large ornamental, undulating foliage. 
W. Vigieri and one or two others have been introduced, and are chiefly 
remarkable for the silvery down of their leaves and stems. Cultivated 
on the plains as a winter annual only. W macrophylla is a stately 
foliage-plant with purple flowers. 

Eutoca. Phacelia. 

B. viscida. — A handsome annual ; bears numerous bunches 
of crowded bright -blue moderate-sized flowers ; said to thrive best 
in a poor gravelly soil, and that branches of it continue growing and 
flowering two or three weeks after being gathered. 
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E. Wrangeliana. — An annual of straggling, untidy growth; 
produces crowded bunches of lavender-coloured, not very showy flow- 
ers. Both the above are well suited for rockeries. Sow in October on 
the plains, and m March on the hills. 

Phacelia. 

P. tanacetifolia. — An annual of remarkably beautiful foliage, 
somewhat resembling in manner of growth a very handsome Fern. 
The flowers, small blue, and of not much merit, are borne curiously 
upon a long curled spike like that of the Heliotrope. If much wet is 
allowed to lie upon the collar of the stem, the plants are very apt to rot 
off, particularly when just about to blossom. Sow seed in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Wbitlavia. 

W. grandiflora. — An annual of recent introduction and of great 
beauty ; thrives and blossoms well in our Indian gardens ; bears 
numerous bright, pure-blue, small, bell -shaped flowers. There is a 
variety with white flowers. 

W. gfloxinioides. — Bears large gloxinia-hke flowers, blotched 
blue and white. 

Seed should bo sown in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills, 

GENTIANACE^, 

An Order of Alpine herbs, many of which have very pretty 
flowers. But only a limited number are found in Indian gardens, and 
those are mostly limited to the hills and colder regions. 

Idmnanthemum. 

L. cristatum and L. indicum are aquatic or pond weeds found 
on the plains and usually seen in public gardens. They possess the 
leaves of a Nymphsea ; but there the resemblance ceases, as the small 
white flowers, with a fringed margin, are not more than an inch in 
diameter. They are sometimes tinged with yellow in the small throat. 

Exacum, 

An indigenous genus of exceedingly attractive flowering herbs. 
Seen on the grass slopes of the Western Ghauts during the months of 
February, in hundreds and thousands, they are truly a magnificent 
sight. But they are never very amenable to cultivation, even in 
gardens near where they are found wild. 

E. tetragonimi. — A native of swampy fields in Bengal : bears, 
during the^ rains, large beautiful azure-coloured flowers, with golden 
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anthers. Well deserving a place in the garden, though I have never yet 
met with it there. E Perrottetii ; E. bicolor ; E. atropurpureum ; 
and E. pedunoulatum are all good plants for Alpine gardens. 

Canscora. 

C diffusa and O. Wallichii —are pretty weeds with rose-colour- 
ed flowers. Only suitable for rockery. 

Gentiana. 

A few species of this pretty genus, such as G. acaulis and 
G affinis should succeed at places like Simla and Darjeeling, in the 
north. They are wholly iinsiiited to the tropical part of India. 

LOGANTACE^: 

Buddleia. 

B. Lindleyana. — A very ornamental shrub, growing to the 
height of SIX feet ; introduced from Chusan by Mr. Fortune ; flowers 
small, but very numerous, pale-pmk or rich- violet, borne densely upon 
racemes of blossom, four to six inches long, in unlimited profusion all 
the warmer months ; requires to be well cut m, m November. Propa- 
gated easily by cuttings. 

B. Neemda. — Sir J. Paxton says of this “One of the most beauti- 
ful plants of India.” A shrub of small growth ; flowers milk-white, 
borne densely on long narrow spikes in January. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

B. Madagrascarensis. — A large shrub of very rampant growth, 
tit only for the shrubbery or outskirts of the garden ; flowers in January, 
small, of a bright pale-orange colour, borne in long, loose, drooping 
clusters, beautiful to look upon, but emitting around a most offensive 
smell ; should be cut in severely after flowering Propagated by 
cuttings. 

B. paniculata. — A shrub of little merit, with white flowers. 

B. globosa. — This beautiful plant so common in the English 
gardens with its balls of orange-coloured blossoms, has not, I believe, 
found its way to India. 


Fagrreea. 

F. obovata. — A large evergreen shrub or small tree. Leaf large 
glabrous obovate-oblong. Flower large, tubular-campanulate, creamy 
white. Fruit egg-shaped, smooth, greyish-purple. 

This is an efective plant in the shrubbery. 
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Stryohnos. 

S. Nux-vomica and S. potatorum — are important trees of this 
family. The seed of the former, contained in an appledike fruit, 
affords strychnia, and the latter provides the “clearing nut.” 

ASCLEPTADACE^. 

Cryptostegia.. 

O. £rx*a'ndiflora. — Chdhuhchhmee . — A large, overspreading, and 
extensively-growing, scandent shrub, throwing out twig-like stems of 
immense length, bearing m pairs oblong, pointed, smooth, deep-green 
leaves, from three to four inches long ; rather unmanageable and 
requiring an outhouse or a large strong trellis for its support. Its 
handsome and luxuriant foliage forms a fine foil to the very large, bell- 
shaped, bright, rich-purple flowers which it bears during the Hot and 
Rain seasons. Propagated bv cuttings in the Rains. 

Holostemma. 

H. Rheedii. — A climbing shrub, with large, heart-shaped, pointed 
leaves, five to six inches long ; described as bearing in the Rains large 
clusters of large, thick, fleshv, five-lobed flowers, of a beautiful mix- 
ture of green and white colours. 

Galotropis. 

0. gigantea. — Mubar. 

O. procera. — These are too well known to need description. 
They are unquestionably very handsome flowering shrubs, and nothing 
but their extreme commonness in the jungle and by the wayside 
excludes them from admission into the garden. 

Oxystelma. 

O. esculentum. — A very slender-stemmed, herbaceous, creeping 
plant, with narrow linear leaves about five inches long ; a common 
weed of this country, delighting most in swampy ground by 
the side of rivers ; bears pretty little saucer-formed flowers of the size 
of an eight-anna piece, white without and rose-coloured and purple- 
veined within ; troublesome to eradicate sometimes when once estab- 
lished in the garden. 

Gomphocarpus. 

^ G. flruticosiis. — A very graceful and ornamental small bushy 
shrub about three feet high, with small linear leaves ; very handsome 
whin in blossom in July with its prettily-drooping large umbels of 
pute-white flowers, displayed in great profusion. It bears a very 
curipus bladder-like seed-pod of the size of a small hen’s egg, covered 
mth blunt thorns. 
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Asclepias. 

SwALLOW‘WORT 

A. Curassavioa. — Red Head — Blood Flower — Bastard 
Ipecacuanha — Jamaica Wild Liquorice. — An herbaceous plant 
about two feet high, with lanceolate, rather downy leaves, two 
or three inches long; very showy when in blossom in the cold season, with 
its erect umbels of orange-and-yellow, moderate-sized flowers ; bears 
in great abundance its seed in large curious, inflated pods, from which 
it is best to renew plants annually, throwing the old ones away. 

When young the plants are very liable to be devoured by a parti- 
cular kind of caterpillar that preys upon them. This should be search- 
ed for and destroyed. And when old, the plants often become infested 
by a reddish-looking aphis or blight-fly, and have then a very unsight- 
ly appearance. 

A. mexicana. — A simple little unpretending herbaceous 
plant about two feet high, with slender stems, naked till near the sum- 
mit, where it bears decussate, very narrow linear leaves, an inch and a 
half long. In blossom constantlv through the hot and rain seasons 
with umbels of pretty, but not very showy, small white flowers. 
Raised in my garden from seed from England. 

A. arborescens. — A small herbaceous shrub, bearing handsome 
umbels of pure-white Hoya-Iike flowers. This I have had in blossom 
in my garden, raised from seed brought from the Cape 

Tweedia 

T. caerulea. — A small herbaceous perennial, with leaves rather 
downy ; very pretty when in blossom with its flowers of the palest blue; 
in size and form like those of Vinca xrosea. Sir J. Paxton says that if 
trained to a pole and exposed to light, it yields flowers of a fine azure- 
blue. Raised from seed, which it bears abundantly. 

Pergrularia. 

P odoratistfima — Primrosk or Cowslip Creeper — West- 
Coast Creeper. — A very extensive climber, with heart-shaped, point- 
ed leaves, of a dull-green colour ; bears bunches of flowers resembling 
those of the Cowslip, but of a dead, heavy greenish-yellow, scenting 
the air when in blossom during the hot months with most delightful 
fragrance ; not an agreeable-looking plant at any time, and therefore 
best planted in some situation a little out of notice. Bears in the cold 
season thick cylindrical seed-pods, six inches long. Propagated by 
seed sown in February. 
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Rhaphistemma. 

R. pulchellum. — A large climbing plant with largish heart- shaped, 
pointed, smooth flaccid leaves, from four to eight inches long ; 
described as bearing large racemes of large, rotate, five-lobed, straw- 
coloured, sweet-scented flowers ; a native of this country. Dr. 
Wallich says it is the largest flowering Asclepiad with which he is 
acquainted. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Stephanotis. 

S. floribunda — Creeping Tuberose. — Native of Madagascar. 
A twining shrub with handsome foliage of oblong, thick, shining smooth 
leaves, three inches long ; flowers with the tube about an inch long, 
swollen at the base, and having five spreading oval segments at the 
apex, pure- white, fragrant, borne in clusters during the hot and rainy 
seasons ; one of the most choice and delightful plants our gardens con- 
tain : bears sometimes, in October, a large seed-pod somewhat resem- 
bling a moderate-sized Mango Propagated by cuttings, which should 
be put down in July or August, in a pot of fine silver-sand, and be kept 
•covered with a hand-glass, and watered as they re(|uire it. By Novem- 
ber they will become well-rooted ; they should not be disturbed, but 
allowed to remain just as they are during the cold season, from which 
they are very apt to suffer, in some sheltered place. In the beginning 
•of March they will begin to start into growth, when they should be 
potted off singly and kept well watered. On becoming larger they 
require a bamboo trellis. There is a variety known as Elvaston, and 
another as profuea, which do not, nowever, differ much from the 
foregoing. 

Cyrtoceras Syn. Hoy a. 

C. reflexum.— Native of Java. A small shrubby plant with 
lanceolate, wavy, flaccid leaves, four inches long ; bears in August 
lax drooping umbels of a creamy white, middle-sized flowers with 
pedicles an inch and a half long ; considered by some a very choice, 
and beautiful plant, but in my opinion not to be compared with some 
^f the Hoyas. It thrives very indifferently in the locality of Calcutta, 
and 18 consequently a very rare plant there. Sir J. Paxton says it was 
introduced into England grown upon a large log of wood, of which 
decayed portions and leaf-mould seem highly favourable to its growth. 

Hoya. 

Wax Plant. 

The species of this curious and interesting genus are rather numer- 
ous, but not more than about four or five seem to thrive and blossom 
well in Bengal. Several are natives of Java : some of these are very 
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beautiful, and have occasionally been introduced into Calcutta ; but 
either from want of sufficient attention being paid to them, or from 
their being ill-suited to the climate, they have in a short time died off. 

Hoy as seem to succeed best in a material consisting of loose pots- 
herds and broken brick, the interstices filled up with leaf-mould and 
moss, upon which, when water is poured, it will drain away, almost as 
through a sieve. Their roots love to cling around the potsherds, and 
being kept damp by the moss and leaf-mould, thrive with prodigious 
vigour. Large pieces of old mortar or concrete, have been found to 
Suit them admirably. 

It 18 very essential that their leaves be occasionally washed with a 
sponge, to keep them clean of dust and cobwebs, which aie sure to 
accumulate upon them in a verandah. They produce their flowers in 
the hot and rain seasons, and have the singular p’roperty of blossoming 
again upon the same footstalks upon which they had blossomed the 
year before. They are easy of propagation ; a single leaf half-buried, 
stalk lowermost, in fine sand, will soon become a rooted plant. They 
require shade, and should be grown in pots to which a bamboo trellis 
is attached for their support . 

H. carnosa. — A native of China ; thrives well in this coun- 
tiy ; the most common and well-known of all the Hoyas, as perhaps it 
is one of the most beautiful ; a vigorously-growing plant with thick 
oval, pointed, rich deep-green, shining leaves, feather-nerved, the 
under-surface of a pale-green, against which its blossoms, borne 
during all the hot and rain seasons in succession, are admirably 
relieved. Flowers in compact eyen-formed umbels of the most delicate 
flesh-colour wax-like, chaste, and glistening. They possess none of the 
honey-like fragrance which several of the species have. 

H Bella. — A native of Moulmein, with leaves somewhat 
larger than those of the Myrtle, but similar in form. Described in 
Curtis as “the most lovely of all the Hoyas ; flowers more lively than, 
and differently formed from, those of H. carnosa^ and most deliciously 
scented ; the corolla of purer white and corona of a deeper purple, 
resembling an amethyst set in frosted silver.” It is often cultivated 
in England suspended in a basket, over the sides of which its long lax 
stems hang down and have a beautiful appearance wh^n in full flower. 
A rare plant in Calcutta, where it si cceeds very indifferently, 

H- Paxtoni. — Of this — often mistaken for the preceding, but 
differing from it m its leaves narrowing off to the end — M” Grote had 
several plants in his garden at Alipore in a healthy condition grown 
upon a log suspended in the shade, and fastened to it with Cocoanut 
fibre. 
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H. Potsii. — A rather extensive climber, with larger leaves- 
than those of any Hoy a I have seen, being as much as seven inches long 
and three and-a-half broad, of a wedge- form, with three parallel nerves, 
flowers of a dull buff colour, not showy ; thrives well about Calcutta 
and is one of the species distributed by the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

EL mollis. — A very extensively climbing plant ; flowers thick, 
wax- like, with a shght purplish stain in the centre, borne m most 
beautiful compact umbels. Cultivated for distribution in the Gardens 
of the Agri- Horticultural Society. A plant under the same name, but 
very distinct from this, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, bears pure 
white flowers with a thick dark, linear, ray-like mark in the centre ; not 
of much beauty. 

H Simmondsii. — A species in the Agri -Horticultural Society's 
Gardens. 

EE. macrophylla. — Native of Java ; accounted a very noble 
species ; has large, very thick, roundish -oval, three-nerved leaves. A 
plant or two is to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but 
it thrives very indifferently there, and is apt to die off. 

H. orbiculata. — Native of Prome and Java . specimens in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens seem to thrive moderately well there. 

EE, longifolia. — A curious narrow linear-leaved species, met 
with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but does not blossom there, I 
believe, 

H. ooriacea. — A native of Java, described in Curtis as “a 
climbing shrub with the habit of H. camosa, and bearing umbels of 
yellowish flowers, having a white coronet with dark brown eye.” The 
harp-pointed feather- nerved leaf, as figured in Curtis, shows it to be a 
distinct plant from that issued under the same name from the Gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

BE. viridiflora. ^Native of this country ; a rambling mem- 
branaceous-leaved plant with insignificant flowers. A mere weed. 

H. imperialis. — Native of the Moluccas ; introduced from 
Madras, where it is said to thrive well in Mr. Grote’s garden. A 
very handsome plant, perhaps the finest of the whole genus, with 
great smooth, fleshy, oval leaves ; described as bearing flowers of a 
fine violet colour, protruding from their centre a staminal crown of 
yellowish white, and emitting a delightful fragrance. 

H, vaidegata. — Has its leaves spotted with silver white, and 
bears flesh-coloured fragrant flowers ; has been exhibited at the Cal- 
cutta shows. 

H. Atifltralis ; globosa ; lasiantba 
difoliat are also met with in Calcutta 


; plcta-aurea. aodrotup- 

Gardens. 
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Ceropegia. 

C Gardnerii. — A very interesting, slender- stemmed, twining pot- 
plant ; bears in January singular Convolvulus-formed flowers, with 
their mouths parted into five divisions, of a greenish-yellow colour, 
sprinkled with numerous purple spots. It is tuberous-rooted, and 
dies down after flowering. Propagated by division of roots in October. 

Garalluma. 

0. fimbriata. — A small pot-plant with fleshy, leafless, Cactus-like 
stems of the thickness of a man’s finger ; flowers small, white and 
pink, curiously fringed with hairs. Propagated by cuttings. 

Boucerosia. 

B. umbellata. — A leafless plant, with fleshy angular stems 
like those of a Cactus, of the thickness of a man’s thumb, about a foot 
high . a very sprawling and ungainly object when out of blossom ; 
bears umbels of hexagonal flowers of the size of a shilling, purplish- 
brown, slashed with golden streaks, clustered together so as to form a 
ball of the size of a large orange : very curious and interesting. 

B. crenulata. — Very similar to the last as regards the heads 
of flowers it bears, but with stems of not a quarter of the thickness. 

Stapelia. 

TOAD-PLANT — OARRION-PLANT. 

From what Dr. Voight states it is evident that the Stapelia must 
be altogether unsuited to the climate of Bengal ; for out of more than 
sixty species introduced from the Cape of Grood Hope by Dr. Carey, he 
says that none flowered, and that most perished during the rain season 
succeeding their arrival. S. variegata thrives well in Upper India, 
where it bears its curious, toad like flowers. 

APOCYNACEiE. 

Allamanda. 

A genus of flowering shrubs of extreme beauty, mostly natives of 
Brazil, ornamental likewise for their foliage, with the leaves borne in 
a succession of whorls along the stem. Several species have been 
introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, where they thrive admira- 
bly, but there seems some uncertainty with regard to the accuracy of 
the names given them. They are exceedingly easy of propagation by 
cuttings and layers. It is stated that some of the species have been 
introduced into England by means of seed. In the locality of Calcutta 
I have never become cognisant of an Allamanda producing seed. 
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A cathartioa. — A rather large shrub ot scandent and 
rambling habit ; a superb plant, one of the commonest of the Calcutta 
gardens ; as well as one of the choicest ornaments of the stoves in Eng- 
land ; flowers very large, pure bright yellow, finely relieved by the rich 
deep-green foliage ; unexpanded flower-beds of a bright pure, yellow- 
green ; in constant blossom during the hot and rain seasons ; should be 
well cut in during the cold season to keep it within bounds. 

V A. Schottli. — The plant so named in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens differs in no discernible way from the foregoing. But the 
plant pointed out to me in the public gardens of Bangalore with this 
name assigned to it, and which I have since met with in the garden of 
Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul of Hooghly, was a dwarf shrub, not scan- 
dent, with flowers, not more than a quarter of the size of the foregoing, 
with the outer part of the tube of the corolla deeply marked with red, 
and the unexpected flower-buds of a dark, dull chocolate red ; quite 
different, however, from that described and figured in Curtis under the 
name. 

A. sp. from Kew. — A plant so designated m the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, not to be distinguished from A. cathartica. 

A. nepiifolia. — Described in Curtis as “ extremely different 
in habit from any described species, as well as in form of corolla, which 
is almost of a golden colour streaked with orange , panicles, with many 
flowers.” A plant is stated to have been exhibited at the Calcutta 
Flower-show of 1857 from the garden of Mr. F. Pereira. 

A. sp. from Java. — A plant introduced within the last few 
years into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; produces truly magnificent 
flowers, when fully expanded as much as five inches across, pure bright 
yellow, with the throat coloured with faint streaks of chocolate ; the 
large unexpanded flower-buds of a deep chocpfete colour. 

A. violacea ; nobilis ; Hendersonii^ C^randiflora and Ghel- 
sonl are also recent introductions into this country, and well worthy 
of cultivation. 

Melodinus. 

M. monogyniis. — An extensively climbing shrub, with ornamental 
bright, dark-green, lanceolate leaves ; flowers not large, star-formed, 
like those of a Jasmine, pure- white and very fragrant ; bears a fruit of 
the size and form of a moderate-sized apple, said to be eatable and 
agreeable. Propagated by seed and cuttings during the rains. 

Rauwolfla. 

R. oanesoens. — A small erect shrub about two feet high ; bears 
small, insignificant, whitish flowers, not at all ornamental except for 
the sfiiall pea-sized berries it is always bearing of different colours,. 
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according to their state of ripeness, green, bright-red, and black. Pro- 
pagated by seed in the rains. 

Ophioxylon. 

O. serpentinum. — A very common small shrub, about two feet 
high, producing its foliage in crowded whorls on the summit of the 
stems ; leaves narrow, lanceolate, smooth, shinmg-green, about five 
inches long ; bears nearly always its compact small corymbs of numer- 
ous small pure-white flowers, on delicate coral-red footstalks. Sir W. 
Jones says of it . — “Few shrubs in the world are more elegant, espe- 
cially when the vivid carmine of the perianth is contrasted not only 
with the milk-white corolla, but with the rich green berries which at 
the same time embellished the fascicles.” This, perhaps, is higher 
praise than most would be willing to accord it. Easily propagated by 
division or by seed. 

Thevetia 

T. neriifolia. — Zurd KunH. — So called from the great resem- 
blance its foliage bears to that of the Oleandei a handsome, small, 
spreading tree, from eight to ten feet high ; native of South America ; 
constantly in blossom with numerous large, thimble-formed, bright - 
yellow flowers ; bears in abundance large almond-like nuts, from which 
it IS easily propagated. 

Cerbera. 

C. fruticosa. — A large spreading shrub, bearing large, handsome 
lanceolate leaves, from among which nearly at all seasons the rose- 
coloured flowers, much resembling those of Vinca rosea, peep forth 
and sparkle very prettily. Propagated by cuttings. 

0. Tanghinii. — A new species recently introduced. 

TabernaBmontana. 

T. coronaria. — Called Chdndnee, “ Moonbeam, ” by the 
natives, common in nearly all the gardens of India, and certainly as 
handsome a shrub as they could contain ; from four to six feet high 
with lanceolate, sharp-pointed, smooth, shimng leaves, five or six 
inches long. Flowers large, double, pure enamel-white, borne almost 
constantly, and having a delightful appearance as they peer forth from 
the fine dark-leaved foliage. In the night-time, it is said, they emit a 
delicate fragrance ; in the day they are quite scentless. Commonly 
known in the south as the “eye flower,” the juice of the latter being 
considered a good remedy for sore eyes. Propagated easily by layers* 
or cuttings. 

T. diohotoma. — A large, handsome, spreading shrub, occupying 
a great deal of room, with noble, broadly-ianceolate, rigid, yellow-green 
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leaves, nine or ten inches long ; bearing, scattered here and there, 
pure- white fragrant flowers, very similar to those of Vinca alba. Eve’s 
Apple, or Forbidden Fruit of Paradise, is the name given to the fruit of 
this shrub, from the resemblance it bears in size and form to a half- 
nipped or half-eaten small Apple, as well as from its being a native of 
Ceylon, where Paradise is supposed by some to* have been situated. 
The fruit, delicious once, became, it is told, a deadly poison after 
having been tasted by Eve. Propagated by cuttings. 

T recnrva — An exceedingly handsome and ornamental 
small spreading shrub, with narrow, lanceolate, pointed, very wavy, 
polished, deep-green leaves, three to four inches long ; bears during the 
hot season a profusion of sparkling white flowers two-and-a-half inches 
across, the corolla consisting of five large flat lobes. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

T. densifLora. — A small, unpretending shrub, with the leaves 
borne in a crowded manner on the summit of the stem ; bears in the 
Rains compact corymbs of very small white flowers ; in no way orna- 
mental. Propagated by cuttings. 

T citrifolia ; T, amygdalifolia ; T. Wallichiana. —These 
last three have nothing w^hatever to recommend them m an orna- 
mental point of view. 


VINCA. 

Periwinkle— Qrave-yard flower. 

V. alba. — A beautiful, though a very common, herbaceous 
plant, two feet high, with rich polished green, smooth, oval, leaves, 
affording a fine foil to the vivid white, large, round flowers, which it 
continues to produce at all seasons. Raised from seed or by cuttings. 

V. rosea. — Madagascar Periwinkle — Old maid. — In all respects 
like the preceding, except that the flowers are of a rose colour, 
and the stems stained with red. When in full blossom, as it nearly 
always is, a lovely plant. Raised from seed, which it bears abundantly. 
This and the preceding are grafted sometimes the one upon the other, 
it is said, with pretty effect. 

V. major — Common Periwinkle. — The familiar plant of the 
gardens and hedgerows in England, bears in March and February its 
pretty blue flowers, of the same size as those of the preceding. Occa- 
fiionally met with, but by no means a common plant, 

V. minor — The lesser periwinkle. There is a pretty variega- 
ted form of this species not uncommon in Indian gardens, in the 
cooler stations. Other varieties having white as well as double 
should be introduced. 
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Plumeria. 

P. acuminata — Spanish Jassemine — Gooi-i-cheen , — A small tree^ 
ten to twelve feet high ; not ill-looking when in full foliage, with 
its large, lanceolate, smooth leaves, nine inches long and two and-a- 
half wide, borne, crowdedly, towards the summits of the stems, but 
remarkably uncouth when the succulent, gouty-looking stems are 
destitute of leaves, as they often are in the cold months ; bears during 
the hot and rainy seasons, at the ends of the stems, large corymbs of 
large, pure-white exquisitely fragrant flowers, with the interior of their 
cup yellow. Propagated easily by cuttings. In the cold season it 
occasionally yields a pair of seed-pods or two, but very seldom. In 
some gardens is met with a very pretty and interesting variety of this 
shrub, the unexpanded flower-buds of which are of a deep dull crimson 
colour. The flower when fully expanded has one-half of the under-side 
of its petals dull crimson, and the other half white. The borders of 
the petals curl upwards, and are beautifully edged with crimson. 
The interior of the flower is perhaps of a deeper yellow than the white 
variety. This is the well-known pagoda tree. 

P. alba. — Very similar to the preceding, except in being of 
more shrubby growth, with much denser and darker-coloured foliage. 
Flowers entirely white, with rounded expanding petals, and deliciously 
fragrant. Propagated by cuttings. 

P. rubra. — The Frangipani Plant. Introduced from Jamaica. 
A small tree of 12 — 20 feet. Possessing the ?oiity appearance of the 
genus but bearing dense heads of pretty red flowers. Easily raised 
from cuttings. P. Jamesoni ; P tricolor ; P. lutea and P. bicolor 
are ornamental shrubs deserving a place in large gardens. 

Parsonsia. 

P. corymbosa.— A very ornamental scandent shrub, about 
four feet high, with slender stems requiring the support of a trellis, and 
with rich dark-green foliage of oval, smooth, rigid leaves, one to two 
inches long ; bears during all the hot season beautiful closely-crowded 
corymbs of very small bright-crimson flowers. See also P. albiflora^ 
the white-flowered species. Propagated by layers. 

Beaumontia. 

B, grandiflora. — A truly magnificent climbing shrub, with 
strong woody stems ; spreads over an immense space its dense foliage 
curtain of noble, verdant, oval leaves, nine inches in length and four 
broad. Flowers trumpet- formed, resembling white Lilies, four inches 
long and three inches across, corolla expanding at the mouth with five 
roundish lobes, with a faint IJly-like scent, borne in a large corymb, 

F, G 32 
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and covering the plant with an entire mass of blossom from January to 
March. Of very rapid growth ; a small plant in less than two years will 
ascend to the height of a lofty tree, or trained upon bamboo poles, to 
the summit of the highest house, attaching itself firmly to anything 
it approaches with its powerful rope-like tendrils. Propagated by 
•cuttings or from seed. 

B. Jerdonian a. —Nearly similar to the last named, excepting 
that the flowers aie somewhat smaJer and more cup-shaped. A very 
free-flowering and desirable climber. Propagated by seeds and 
layers. 

Wrightia. 

W. antidysenterica — A small tree, with smooth obovate 
leaves ; bears in the hot season corymbs of pure-white sweet-scented 
flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. ,Si/n. Holarrhena. 

W. ooccinea.-~A small tree with smooth oval leaves, sharp 
pointed, four or five inches long ; very ornamental in the hot months, 
when bearing its corymbs of numerous fiat, regular, five-lobed flowers, 
two inches across, of the colour and texture of scarlet velvet ; presents 
also a curious appearance in the cold season, with its large, long, cylin- 
drical seed-vessels suspended among the stems. Propagated by seed 
sown in February, or cuttings in the rains. 

W. tlnctoria. — A small tree with i white fragrant flowers. The 
wood, which is ivory- white and easily turned, is much used ih the 
manufacture of toys. 

Alstonia 

A nereifolia.— A small shrub, with neat foliage, much resemb- 
ling that of the Oleander, but with leaves somewhat iDroader ; floweis 
of moderate size, star-like, pure-white, scentless, though unpretending 
in themselves, yet cheerful-looking opposed to the dark-green leaves. 
May be raised from seed. 

A macrophylla is a large-leaved variety of the above. 

Ascholaris. — An ornamental evergreen tree. Suitable for a 
lawn. 

Nerium. 

N. odorum. — Oleander — RosE-BAy — Kund,-^A large spread- 
ing shrub six to eight feet high ; throws up from the ground its numer- 
ous rod-like stems, upon the summit of which is borne its foliage of 
narrow lanceolate leaves, surmounted by a profusion of large cheerful 
flowers. There are several varieties of this delightful shrub, namely, 
those with pink, deep-red, white and variegated flowers, both single and 
double of each. The double white, however, is a great rarity, though 
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it is said to exist. This shrub may be considered the glory of the gar- 
dens of Upper India, where, during the hot season, it thrives vigor- 
ously, and being always covered with blossom, scents the whole air 
round with its fine perfume. In the vicinity of Calcutta it thrives 
not nearly so vigorously. In the Deccan it may be often seen 
growing wild by the margins of rivers and j heels, where it looks ex- 
tremely beautiful. The juice of the stem is said to a be deadly poison. 
Propagated easily by cuttings, layers or by division. It also yields 
«eed abundantly. 

Vallaris . 

Heynei. — An indigenous woody climber, bearing twice or three 
times yearly, a profusive crop of creamy-white cup-like flowers 
of great fragrance. Often cultivated in gardens. Raised from seed. 

Rhyncospermum. 

R. jasminoides. — A native of China but naturalized in this coun- 
try. A slender climbing shrub, growing to about six or eight feet high, 
with oval, pointed, deep-green, smooth leaves, about an inch and-a- 
half long ; bears m the hot season, in unbounded profusion, pure-white, 
sparkling, delightfully fragrant, salver-shaped flowers, nearly an inch 
across, with the lobes of the corolla curiously twisted ; produced in 
corymbs. A most choice and ornamental plant ; requires a trellis for 
its support. Propagated easily m the rams by cuttings or layers. 

Qchites. 

B. caryophyllata. — Clove-scented Echites — Malulee . — A 
very extensively climbing shurb, with bay-iike leaves ; fastens itself 
upon, and runs up trees to a considerable height, and during the rams 
•spreads out quite a curtain with the numberless sprays of its fragrant 
blossoms. Flowers white, of middle size, star-formed, with the petals 
twisted and irregular. Produces seed in the cold season. Propagated 
by layers and seed. 

B. lisianthiflora. — A shrub of erect growth, about five 
feet high, in full blossom all the hot season, presenting at that time a 
very agreeable appearance with its profusion of rather large, pure white 
flowers. Propagated by layers. 

B. picta.-^A small, slender, climbing shrub, cultivated only 
for its ornamental foliage, as here, I believe, it never flowers, leaves nar- 
row, about four inches long, of a very dark green, prettily marked with 
the white and conspicuous midrib. Propagated by layers. 

JS. cymosa. — A small scandent shrub, ornamental for its leaves, 
whicn are lanceolate, three or four inches long, of a bright glossy green, 
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often prettily marbled with the dark markings of the veins. 
Propagated by layers. 

Pentalinon. 

P. suberectum — Savanna-flower — Deadly Poison Plant. 
Native of Jamaica. A large climbing shiub with yellowish -green, 
verdant, oval leaves, two inches long : requires a stout high post or 
bamboo trellis for its support ; in constant blossom during the hot 
season with large yellow, showy flowers, very much like those of Alla- 
manda. Sir J. Paxton says that in its native locality, “whilst other 
vegetation is perishing from di ought, this preserves the beautiful ver- 
dure of its leaves, and even continues to flower with the greatest 
vigour.” Propagated by layers laid down in March or April. 

Mandevilla. 

M. suaveolens— Chilli Jasmine. — A slender- stemmed extensively 
climbing shrub ; bears large, pure- white flowers, as much as three 
inches across, with five twisted lobes, delightfully fragrant. This 
plant is easily reared from seed, but is difficult to preserve any time m 
the plains, generally dying off before having flowered. “Blooms 
towards the ends of the shoots, which, therefore, should not be topped 
in growing time.” Propagated by layers in the rams. Abundant at 
Ootacamund. 

Dipladenia. 

A genus of extremely handsome climbers and scandent shrubs, 
natives of Central America. When first introduced into this country 
they were found not to succeed, owing to the want of proper conditions 
which have, however, been found in the grass conservatory, where they 
do remarkably well with a little care and attention. A light, rich soil, 
chiefly composed of leaf mould, river sand, and garden loam, with good 
drainage, suits them admirably. They lequire a trellis for their .-up 
port, and are propagated by layers put down in March, which are ready 
for transplantation in the rains. The following varieties (of which No. 
4, with its superb flowers of a pink changing to rich crimson, is by 
far the loveliest) are cultivated in Calcutta gardens : — D. amabilis ; 
amoena ; Bolivienpis ; Brearleyana ; hyb^ida ; insignis ; 
magnifioa acuminata) ; ornata ; and Regina. 

Roupellia. 

R. grata — Cream-fruit-tree. — Probably so named from the 
abundance of cream-like juice it yields when wounded ; native of 
Sierra Leone ; a very extensively rambling shrub, requiring consider- 
able space for its full growth, though easily kept small by cutting in. 
The young stems are of a rich chocolate-brown colour, and the leaves 
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lanceolate, pointed, from three to five inches long, smooth, of rich 
polished green, and rather thick. Flowers large, leathery, bell formed, 
with expanded limb white tinged with brownish -purple, with a crown 
of ten purple teeth in the throat, attractive just as they are expanding, 
but not very agreeable on near inspection when fully opened. From 
the high repiesentation given of this plant, before its introduction to 
England, it appears to have caused some disappointment on its arrival 
there. Sir J. Paxton says of it . “It is difficult to imagine a flower 
with more uninviting appearance.” But this is doing it injustice : 
for though possibly not very ornamental in a stove, it undoubtedly has 
a handsome and imposing appearance in our gardens, where it thrives 
well. In the cold season large plants will occasionally bear a seed -pod 
01 two, but very rarely. Propagated easily by cuttings in the rains, 

SALVADORACE^. 

Azima. 

A. tetracantha. — A sub-scandent, densely growing, evergreen, 
pmy, indigenous bush. Being very hardy, this plant makes a ser- 
viceable and pretty fence to a garden. The dark-green foliage with 
dull- white berries, the size of a currant, make a peasing contrast. The 
fruit is eaten by native children. 

OLEACE^. 

Olea. 

O. fragrans. — A small shiub four oi five leet high, native of 
•€hina, of veiy slow growth, but when in a thriving condition rather 
ornamental, with its oval, pointed, rigid leaves, of a peculiar bluish 
tiiige ; blossoms from February to March with very small, pure white, 
delightfully fragrant flowers, borne in small bunches, situated closely 
upon the stems. Mr. Fortune says that the Chinese make great use 
of the flowers to perfume their teas, and that the scent they impart is 
more abiding than that of any of the flowers employed for the^ purpose. 
The plant is much cultivated in the Calcutta gardens, but is always 
considered choice and valuable from the great difficuHy experienced m 
propagating it ; layers are so long in striking that it is commonly full 
a twelvemonth before they are ready for removal. Mr. Ross, late head 
gardener of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, however, has stated* that 
the better wa}' is to strike cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, and 
that with careful shading and judicious watering young plants may 
he thus obtained, with tolerable certainty, within a much shorter 
time. Mr. Errington, head-gardener of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 


* In a communication to the “Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society.*’ 
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however, assured me, that a very large proportion of plants so 
raised and potted off, perished during the succeeding hot season. 
Dr. Voight mentions a variety with red flovers; this I have never 
seen nor heard of. 

O grata. — A neat-looking shrub, in character of foliage hardly 
to be distinguished from the last, but far more thriving and therefore 
more ornamental. The flowers possess no fragrance whatever. 

O. myrtifolia. — An exceedingly agreeable and chaste-looking 
shrub, in habit, character, flower, and scent of the flower, so much 
resembling the Privet of the English gardens, that it might be very 
readily mistaken for it ; in blossom during most of the cold season. 

O. capensis. — Likewise a pleasing shrub, very similar to the 
last, but not blossoming, as Dr. Voigt states, in the locality of 
Calcutta. The olive iree, Olea europea, grows m the cooler parts 
of India. But does not bear fruit. 

Ligustrum. 

L. robustum — Indian Privet. — A small tree or large shrub ac- 
cording to position. Usually becoming smaller as it leaves the hills^ 
and descends to louver- and drier regions. 

The creamy-white flowers, profusely borne on terminal pamcles, 
are sweetly scented. L neilgberrense is a nice evergreen tree for 
the hills. Propagated from seed. 

Noronbia. 

N. emarginata.— A small evergreen tree introduced from Mada- 
gascar. Leaves glabrous and rather leathery, entire, oblong. Flower ‘ 
fleshy on the stems and branches creamy- white. Suitable for tropical 
India. 

Ssrringa. 

S. vulgaris. — The Lilac. — I have never heard of the existence 
of this old familiar flowering shrub of the English gardens in India : 
undoubtedly the climate must be utterly unsuited to it ; for it can 
hardly fail of having been at some time introduced. 

Forsytbia. 

P. viridissima. — A small shrub of spreading habit, native of 
China, where, when in full blossom, it is said to be a most beautiful 
object ; blossoms in January, when the plant is quite leafless, with 
flowers very similar to those of the Yellow Jasmine, but from the scanty 
way in which they are produced upon the bare stems, the plant, in this* 
country at least, is not particularly attractive. It is said to be 
bene^ted by being transplanted, and that it is easily propagate^ by 
layots or cuttings. 
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] ASMINUM 

Jasmine. 

Chumhelee. 

A very numerous genus, a few of the species of which claim admis- 
sion into every garden, some for the fine fragrance of their blossoms, 
and some for their sparkling beauty when covered with their number- 
less white, star-like flowers. Some two or three have foliage for which 
alone they may be considered ornamental . but several are very coarse- 
looking shrubs, and far from attractive, except when in blossom. 
These latter it is well to prune in closely after flowering, and keep as- 
small and compact as possible Many are natives of the hills of India,, 
though thriving well in the plains All are propagated easily by cut- 
tings or layers during the rains. 

J. angustifolium. — A small shrub with long twig-like stems, 
along which grow pairs of small oval, pointed, glossy leaves, about an 
inch in length ; bears in the hot months, in continued profusion, small 
white, star-like, exquisitely fragrant flow^ers. A delightful plant for 
perfuming the verandah during the time it is in bloom Dr. Roxburgh 
says of it : “It is one of the most beautiful species of Jasmine I know. 
It IS constantly covered with leaves, and their bright, shining, deep- 
green colour renders it always beautiful, and particularly well adapted 
for screening windows, covering arbours, &c.” 

J, approximatum. — An unattractive shrub but for the curious- 
spider-like flowers it bears in March, with narrow, w^hite, thread-like- 
lobes, more than an inch long, quite scentless. 

J. aborescens. — A tree about ten or twelve feet high, with 
ovate, cordate, acuminate leaves ; very showy in the cold and begin- 
ning of the hot season, when loaded wuth its large corymbiferous panicles 
of large white frargant flowers. 

J. auriculatum — Jooee. — A small twining shrub, having large 
heart-shaped eaves, with a pair of minute leaflets on their foot-stalks ; 
bears in April numerous middle-sized, white, star-like, very fragrant 
flowers. 

J. azoricum. — A large bushy shrub, with soft downy stems 
and heart-shaped leaves ; remarkably handsome in the month of 
February, when it bears in great profusion*its lartre crowded heads of 
scentless flowers, petals white inside and delicately tinged with red on 
the outside. 

J. candidum. — A shrub with narrow lanceolate leaves two or 
three inches long ; bears in the cold season largS white, five-lobed,. 
periwinkle-like flowers, without scent. 
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J. caudatum. — A not very attractive shrub ; bears in the cold 
season middling-sized white flowers, with tubes an inch and a half long. 

J chrysanthemiim — Dr. Roxburgh describes this as a 
stout shrub, from eight to twelve feet high, with stems as thick as a 
man’s leg, and foliage of dark-green unequally pinnate leaves ; bears 
corymbs of ten to twenty flowered large, bright yellow, delightfully 
fragrant flowers ; he further observes it is a native of Nepaul, and that 
“in the Botanic Garden it grows freely from cuttings, and becomes a 
stout, erect, ramous shrub, even small tree, without the smallest ten- 
dency to lean or twine. Flowers more or less the whole year, but, like 
the other species the proper season is April and May, at which time it 
IS the most desirable Jasmine I have yet seen.” I fancy this must 
have wholly disappeared from the Calcutta gardens, for I have never 
met with it. 

J. coarctatum. — This Dr. Roxburgh describes as a very 
ramous shrub, with no tendency to climb, and says, ‘ ‘it may be readily 
known, without any other mark, by the great number of flowers which 
form the little dense corymbs.” 

J. fruticans. — A common and very beautiful, small, twig- 
stemmed, twining shrub, with deep bright-green foliage of ternate 
leaves, leaflets oval, side ones half an inch, and terminal one three- 
quarters of an inch long ; bears at nearly all seasons five lobed, bright- 
yellow, scentless flowers. 

J. grandiflorum — Catalonian or Spanish Jasmine — 
Jalee — Chumhelee— Kuth'hdn — Kund, — A very pretty shrub wuth 
graceful pinnate foliage, the leaflets less than an inch long , in blossom 
during the hot and rainy seasons with middlmg-sized, white, fragrant 
flowers ; resembles more than any other species in leaf, flower, and 
fragrance the common Jasmine of the English gardens. The flow^ers 
are much used for perfume in this country, retaining their odour when 
dried. When in a thriving condition a rather troublesome plant to 
keep in order, sprawling over a large extent of space, and emitting 
roots from its stems whenever they touch the ground. It may be 
trained. upon a single stem, which will eventually become as thick as a 
man’s wrist, supporting, at the height of two or three feet, a large 
bushy head. But thus trained it is very apt to be blown down by 
strong winds. ' * 

J. heterophyllum — Of this Dr. Walhch observes: “This 
ornamental Jasmine is probably the largest of the genus, growing, as I 
am informed, to a j3onsiderable tree.” Bears very numerous yellow, 
delightfully fragrant flowers, but not in the Calcutta Gardens, where, 
Dr. Voigt states, it has been more than thirty years without flowering. 
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J. laurifolium — A twining shrub of handsome, verdant 
•glossy foliage ; leaves lanceolate, pointed, five inches long : bears in 
February lax corymbs of middle-sized, white, faintly -fragrant flowers. 

J. ligustrifolium. — A shrub of low growth, ornamental if 
only for its private-like decussate foliage ; leaves oval pointed, deep- 
green, on their upper and pale on their under surface, leathery ; bears 
in February, in vast profusion, small umbels of middle-sized feebly- 
fragrant flowers. 

nudillorum — A trailing plant of slender habit, native of 
'China. Flowers an inch in diameter, yellow, scentless, borne in great 
profusion upon the plant when destitute of leaves. Introduced by 
Mr. Fortune from Chusan in 1854 into the A gri- Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, where it gardually died off ; seemingly unsuited to the 
c’imate. 

J. officinale. — The old familiar shrub, with light, graceful, 
pinnate, deep-green foliage, and cheerful sprays of fragrant w^hite 
flowers, so commonly trained against the sides of houses in England ; 
hardly, if at all, known here, except that a plant or two may be met 
within the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. None were there in Dr. Voigt’s 
time. 

J. pubescens. — A moderate -sized branching shrub, with 
heart-shaped, deep-green, silky leaves, and the young branches very 
downy ; bears during the cold season principally, in unlimited profusion, 
crowded downy umbels of large, pure-white, fragrant flow^ers, at which 
time it is exceedingly ornamental ; a very common plant. Dr. Rox- 
burgh says it “is in flower during the rains chiefly,” which does not 
quite accord with my observation. 

J. sambac — Auabjan Jasmine — Bel — Bria, — A bushy under- 
shrub, from two to two-and-a-half feet high, with ash-coloured branch- 
es, and shining oval leaves from four to six inches long and three inches 
broad ; in a perfectly sound and healthy condition would undoubtedly 
be a handsome plant for its foliage alone ; but, from some unassignable 
cause, scarcely a leaf upon it but is alw^ays found either cankered, 
or partially decayed, or half nibbled away ; insomuch that, although 
indispensable in every garden for the exquisitely fragrant flowers it 
produces, it is best allotted a place in the background in an unfrequent- 
ed spot. There are three or four varieties hardly to be distinguished 
by the leaves, except that they are rounder and more heart-shaped, and 
more decrepit-looking, the larger and finer the flowers ; blossoms during 
the hot months. Propagated by layers, 

Ist. The Single-flowered Arabian Jasmine. — Bears more 
profusely than the other varieties, and more fragrant flowers. 
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2nd. The Double-flowered Arabian Jasmine — Bdchd. 

3rd. The Great Double Arabian or Tuscan Jasmine— 

— M^gra — Bears flowers like little white Koses ; in much request among 
the natives, and sold in great quantities in the bazars, strung together 
as neck-garlands. In the flowers of this variety, possibly from the* 
plant having been grown in a too enriched soil, there is sometimes a 
curious propensity in the petals to become converted entirely into 
leaves. 

J. scandens. — A scandent shrub, with oblong-cordate 
shining leaves, from one to six inches long ; bears in January and Feb- 
ruary corymbs of numerous pure white, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

J. simplicifolium. — A spreading shrub, with exceedingly 
pretty myrtle-like foliage of oval highly -polished leaves, less than two 
inches long ; bears in the hot season small white fragrant flowers. 

J, syringffifolium. — A large twining bushy shrub, with 
glossy, rich, syringa-like leaves ; bears in February coryms of small 
white faintly -fragrant flowers. 

J. trinerve — An extensively-climbing shrub, with polished oval, 
sharp-pointed leaves, remarkable for the strong manner in which 
their three longitudinal nerves are marked ; bears in February flowers 
very similar to those of the last. 

J. sp. — An unnamed species very common in gardens about 
Calcutta ; a twining shrub, ornamental for its rich foliage of’ 
lanceolate, long, pointed, highly varnished leaves, from two to three 
inches in length ; bears constantly, but particularly in February, ter- 
minal corymbs of large, sparkling, white, very fragrant flowers, with 
the tube and underside of two of the lobes purple. The calyces also, 
as well as the unexpanded buds, which are of a shining purple, have a 
very beautiful effect intermingled with the white flowers. One of the 
most delightful of the Jasmines, and especially pleasing when in the 
morning it perfumes the garden with its agreeable fragrance. 

Nyctanthes 

N. arbor tristis. — Night-blooming tree of sadness — Hdr Sing- 
hdr. — A tree about ten feet high (more usually a bush) of harsh and 
disagreeable aspect, common all over India : deserves some situation 
in the garden, where it can be least seen, for the boundless profusion 
of amall. star-like, white flowers, with orange centre, which it bears 
each mght from September to November, scenting at that time the 
atmos^ere for a wide distance around with a delightful honey-like 
fragran^. The flowers all drop off in the morning, and the ground 
becomefi^rfectly carpeted with them. It is of quick growth and the 
lon^ woody shoots which it bears annually should be cut completely 
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in after flowering. It is propagated by seed sown in rains. Planti?* 
should be renewed every third year. Much esteemed by the Hindus. 

Osmanthus. 

O. ilicifolius,— An elegant and compact -growing, evergreen 
shrub from Japan. Flowers white and very fragrant. 

O fragrans. — Recently introduced, said to be larger and finer 
than the above. Flowers creamy white. 

ERENACE./E. 

This indigenous Order of trees and shrubs is of little horticultural 
value. But the fine evergreen trees Diospyros BBenum — Ebony 
Tree — and D. embryopteris, with green- coloured fruit the size of 
a large apple, will be found in Botanical Gardens. 

SAPOTACE^. 

The plants of this Order are ornamental only for their foliage ; the 
leaves being for the most part thick, rigid, smooth, glossy, and very 
handsome. 

Ohrysophyllum. 

C. Cainito. — A fruit-tree of considerable size, but grown occasion- 
ally as an ornamental shrub. The golden hue of the under surface of 
its large laurel-like leaves contrasts very beautifully with the dark 
rich, glossy green of their upper surface, especially when set in motion 
by the wind. 

Sideroxylon. 

S. inerme. — A small tree of handsome foliage, in general aspect 
very similar to a Pittosporum. 

Mimtisops. 

M. Qlengi. — BdhuL — Mdlsuree , — A large timber-tree much culti- 
vated in the gardens of the natives for its beauty, as well as for the 
delightful fragrance diffused by the numberless small pale-green flowers 
it bears in March. At the gardens of the Taj at Agra several handsome 
trees may be seen, and also in the enclosed gardens at the Palace of 
Dceg. Propagated by seed during the rains. 

Bassia. 

B. latlfolia — The Mahwa Tree of Central India. B. longifolia. 
---The type of the south. Well-known roadside trees, which scent the 
air heavily at the commencement of the hot season. 
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MYRSINEuE 

MsBsa. 

M. ramentacea. — A rather large tree, suited only for a garden 
of great extent ; very beautiful in the month of February when in full 
blossom, with its undoubted profusion of large sprays of very small 
pure milk-white flowers. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Ardisia. 

A solanacea. — A large shrub, native of India, from four to 
five feet high, in every respect beautiful, in foliage as well as in flower. 
Leaves oblong, pointed, smooth, glossy, somewhat succulent, four to 
six inches long ; bears at nearly all seasons compact corymbs of pretty 
rose-coloured flowers, arranged somewhat in the manner of those of 
the Hoya,'in form like those of a Potato, having a fine effect, relieved 
by the "dense verdant foliage The flowers are succeeded by ornament- 
al bunches of small, black, shining berries. 

A. crenulata —A shrub much of the same character as the 
last ; bears also very similar flowers, but of a wLitish colour and not 
nearly so showy. The ornamental character of the plant mainly con- 
sists in the beautiful rose-coloured berries by which the flowers are 
succeeded. 

A. umbellata—A large shrub like the two preceding, bears 
corymbs of dull white flowers, succeeded by an unbounded profusion 
of black berries of the size of a pea, in the cold season, when it has 
rather an ornamental appearance. 

A. paniculata. — A large shrub quite distinct in habit from 
either of the preceding, having somewhat of the aspect of a Dracaena. 
It sends up long bare stems about ten or twelve feet high, from the 
summit of which its large lanceolate leaves, from six to twelve inches 
long, spread forth, and from among these project large, long, pink- 
stalked, plume-like panicles of numberless small pale-pink flowers. 
Blossoms principally in February and March. 

involucrata. A. polycapliala and A humilis are addi- 
tional species. 

Jacquima. 

J. rujocifolia.— A very large round bushy shrub, four or five 
feet high, with narrow lanceolate leaves, from one-and-a-half to two 
inches long, ending in a needle-like point ; bears in the hot season a 
great profusion of small, star-like, bright-orange, rather pretty flowers. 
The Vhole shrub is of a dark sombre hue, not very agreeable. The 
wooc is exceedingly hard ; and the plant is rather difficult of propa- 
gation. 
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J. aurantiaoa. — Is in most respects very similar to the last 
except in having somewhat larger leaves. ' 

J. armillaria.— Bracelet- WOOD.— A shrub of rigid habit, bear- 
ing pretty white flowers. The seeds are made into bracelets in the 
West Indies. 


PRIMULACE^. 

Primula. 

P. vulgaris— P rimrose.— I have never seen this plant on the 
plains of India. One of our principal amateur gardeners in the vici- 
mty of Calcutta told me he had taken every possible means he could 
think of to cultivate it in his garden, but in every instance without 
success. In the ‘Journal of the Agn- Horticultural Society’ I find it 
stated by Captain Hollings that they had “the English Primrose in 
magnificent blossoms at Lucknow on the 30th August, 1844.” On 
the hills, however, it thrives and blossoms to perfection. 

P. var polyanthus— This I have seen only at Ootacamund, 
and thriving but very indifferently even there. 

P. \ eris —Cowslip. P Auricula.— These two plants are, 
I believe, utterly unknown in India ; and the attempt to introduce 
them would, I make no doubt, only result in complete failure. It may, 
however, be stated that all the foregoing can be grown to perfection 
on the hills. 

The Chinese primrose, P, sinensis, can be cultivated throughout 
the United Provinces m the winter season. P. vulgaris flourishes 
at Coonoor and Ootacamund : it also exists, during the cold season, 
at Bangalore. 


Cyclamen 

SOWBREAD. 

A genus of small tuberous plants, bearing pretty, delicate, shuttle- 
Iike flowers : not cultivated with success in Lower Bengal ; but in 
Upper India, they grow and bloom freely with a little care ; while on 
the lulls they come to great perfection. The Cyclamen should be fre- 
quently raised from good seed. In this way the improved qualities of 
seveial species become blended, as it were. The species mostly recom- 
mended are O persicum, africanum and neapolitanum. 
The tubers should be put down in October on the plains, and February 
on the hills. A soil composed of leaf-mould, river sand and 
garden loam in equal parts, suits them best. The drainage must be ^ 
thorough. 
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Dodecatheon. 

Amkrican Cowslip, 

A hardy genus of perennial herbs. Leaves oblong, spathulate, 
spreading on the ground. Flowers white, rosy-purple, rosy-crimson or 
lilac, borne on umbellate scapes a foot or more in height, very pretty. 
These are suitable rockery plants for hill gardens, D. Meadi** 
M elegans and M. giganteum ure desirable plants. 

Lysimaclila. 

Loostripe. 

L. Leschenanltli and one or two other species are indigenous to 
the Western Ghauts and Pulney hills. Good rockery-herbs, where their 
rosy-crimson flowers -show to advantage. 

PLUMBAGINEiE. 

The Thrift Family. 

Armeria, 

A cephalotes.— SPECIES op thrift.— A dwarf, herbaceous, 
.edging plant, with narrow grass-like leaves ; bears biggish heads of 
rather large, pretty, rose-coloured, flowers called sea-pinks. Thrives 
well at Ootacamund, and would succeed at all cold stations in the 
^country. There are now one or two other species in cultivation. 
Propagated from seed and by division of the roots. 

Statice 

SEA LAVENDER. 

A genus of extremely showy herbs and undershrubs, producing 
masses of paniculate flowers in nearly every conceivable colour. Un- 
fortunately they are only suited to the colder parts of India where 
occasional plants are seen. They do well at Ootacamund, where they 
are described as everlasting flowers. S. sinenis (yellow); elata 
.(blue ; and speciosa (white) are suitable species for the hills. 

/ Plumbago. 

V P. capensis.—A semi-scandent shrub, with foliage arranged m a 
•succession of whorls of five unequal lanceolate leaves, 1 — 2 inches long. 
One of the commonest, as also one of the most ornamental plants of our 
Indian gardens ; bears in the hot and rainy seasons (practically all the 
year round) a profusion of pale azure-blue flowers of the same size and 
form, and arranged nearly in the same manner as those of the Phlox. 
Planted against a tree it becomes a climber, but isolated and pruned it 
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t)ecomes a sturdy bush of three feet. At Bangalore and other stations 
it is much used for lining carriage drives and garden plots — the effect 
being charming. It does not seed, and cuttings can only be rooted 
very sparsely with bottom heat The careful removal of offsets is the 
most expeditious mode of propagation. 

P larpentaB — Correct name Ceratostigma plumbaginoides — 
A native of China, much resembles the last but produces larger flowers 
in more compact racemes, colour violet -blue. Succeeds best in sub- 
tropical and warm -temperate India. Propagated by the separation 
of suckers or o^set^ 

P. rosea -vA small shrub, with prostrate stems ; bears in the 
cold season, long spikes of moderate sized rosy- scarlet flowers not 
unlike those of the scarlet Ixora, exceedingly pretty. The beauty of 
the plant is, however, much impaired by many of the leaves appearing 
in a more or less decayed condition (this is mostly due to heat anddrj^- 
ness). Propagated by cuttings precariously, but by offsets easily. 
P. rosea coccinea is a grand variety of the above, having large and 
more brilliant flowers. 

P zeylanica — Indigenous in many parts of South India, sub- 
scandent and rather untidy in growth Bears at nearly all seasons of 
the year racemes of small white sparkling flowers, very clammy and 
disagreeable to the touch (due to the glandular hairs of the calyx) 
capable of much improvement by pruning and training Seeds 
abundantly. 


EPACRIDACEiE. 

Qpacris. 

A genus of plants much cultivated in England for their very beau- 
tiful floweis, in general character somewhat resembling Heaths. Al- 
together unknown, I believe, in India. 

There should be little difficulty in growing the Australian heaths 
•(species of Epacris) in a cool glass-house at hill stations, protection 
from rain and a moist atmosphere being the chief requisite. Said 
to be a stove-plant at Ootacamund. 

ERICACEAE 

Erica. 

HEATH. 

A most extensive genus of plants, nearly all natives of the Cape 
■of Good Hope, and, except in the solitary instances recorded below, 
altogether unknown in this country. 
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B. speoiosa.— Of this Mr. M’ Murray, some time Gardener of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society, exhibited in February 1854, a specimenv 
with the following remarks 

“The accompanying plant of Cape Heath in flower is the produce of one 
hind of the seed sown in October 1852, from which it will be seen that the 
plant has made a good growth since that time, and is probably the first plant 
' of the sort which has flowered in Bengal, In addition to this variety of Heath, 
there are in the garden ten other kinds raised from the same batch of seed, equally 
as healthy, but not so large/’* 

How long these plants survived I am not aware. They were not 
in existence two years afterwards. 

In the list of plants believed to be suitable to the Nilgiri District 
I find the following entry: — “Erica, Heath, Herbaceous, two feet. 
There are specimens in the Botamcal Gardens. Grows and blooms' 
well in the open at Coonoor.” — J, G, N, 

Arbuttis. 

Strawberry Tree 

Altogether unknown in India. 

Azalea. 

Plants of Azalea, received but a short time previous, sent by Mr. . 
Fortune from China, were exhibited m bloom at one of the Calcutta ‘ 
Horticultural Shows ; but no plant of this genus can survive the heat 
of an Indian climate. They thrive to perfection on the hills, where 
they are almost hardy. 

“Azaleas do very well in Ooty and Coonoor.” — C. G, 

Kalmia. 

Quite unknown in this country. Now entered in the Ootacamund 
list of suitable plants. 

Rhododendron. 

No species of this genus of superbly -flowering trees can exist in 
the plains. Several species are indigenous on the hills. R. arboreum, 
a tree of 20—30 feet, is indigenous on the Nilgiri and Pulney ranges 
in the south — elevation 7,000 to 8,000 feet. 

At Kodaikanal, some of the specimens are very fine even at a 
Somewhat lower elevation. Flower rosy red. 

Gaultheria. 

G. ftragrantissima. — This pretty shrub is indigenous at the 
same elevation as the Rhododendron and affords an ornament fco hill 
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gardens, where it naturally clings to the banks of streams. The con- 
trast between the greenish-white corolla and the enlarged deep-blue 
calyx, forming the outer covering of the fruit, is both attractive and 
interesting. 

VACCINIACE^. 

Vacoinium. 

V. Leschenaulbii and a few other species are indigenous to the 
higher elevations of the Western Ghauts. 

They are all more or less epiphytic shrubs, with pretty, white 
rose, or greenish heath-like flowers. Only suitable for hill-stations. 

Agapetes. 

A. setigera. — Sir J. Paxton observes: “A truly magnificent 
and interesting shrub ; native of India. At its roots are immense 
thick fleshy nodosities, which coil round the trunk of trees on which 
they fix, or adhere to some portion of rock in a surprising manner. 
Any light soil suits it. Its small fibrous rooto should only just be 
covered ” Occasionally met with in the Calcutta gardens. Comes 
into blossom in January and February with clusters of very rich and 
handsome tubular red flowers, in form like those of a Heath, an inch 
long ; the leaves resemble those of the Oleander, but are smaller. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings and seeds in the rams. There are one or two 
varieties of this interesting shrub. 

CAMPANULACE^. 

Campanula. 

Bell-flower. . 

The perennial Campanulas are very numerous, including among 
them the old familiar Canterbury Bell and Chimney Campanula. 
Young plants raised from seed sown m October, and kept under shelter 
till the following cold season, and then repotted in fresh soil, may 
chance to come into blossom on the plains ; but in the vicinity of 
Calcutta they rarely do so. Dr. Voigt mentions as many as thirteen 
herbaceous species blossoming in the Calcutta Gardens during the 
month of June. It is doubtful if there are so many now. 

C Lychnitis. — An exceedingly pretty and not uncommon pot- 
plant ; bears at nearly all seasons, erect spikes, a foot and a half high, 
of large bright-blue bell-like flowers. Easily multiplied by division of 
the roots. 

O. Medium and its numerous varieties (Canterbury Bells) do 
well on the hills. 
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“Grows very freely at Coonoor, the small violet kind (possibly 
another species) a nuisance and difficult to eradicate.” — -4. G. Nichol- 
son, 


Specularia. 

S. Speculum — Venus’s Looking-glass. — An old, familiar 
dwarf annual ; bears small purplish-blue flowers in great profusion, 
which remain long in bloom ; for effect, requires to be grown in masses. 

S. pentagonia bears similar, but larger, flowers ; and Campanu- 
la Loreyi is also very similar. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills. 

Olintonia. 

C. pulchella — Syn. Doivningia pulchella. — A dwarf annual 
suited only for growing in pots ; bears little dazzling gem-like blue, 
flowers, with yellow and white eye ; a truly lovely object when in full 
perfection of bloom. The seeds are exceedingly small, and to distri- 
bute them more evenly it is best to mix them in silver-sand, and throw 
the mixture pinch by pinch over the soil. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills. The following is the substance of 
the direction given by Sir J. Paxton : — 

“ Sow thinly in light sandy soil, as thick sowing is very injurious. 
Shift continually. Plant three in a pot, the soil of which is comprised 
of leaf-mould, sand, and well-decomposed manure. In proportion to 
the richness of the soil the larger the flowers and the finer the bloom. 
Well stop by pinching off the tops ; and they will flower in a manner 
altogether surpassing belief. ”t 

, They require abundance of water, and are best kept with the pots 
standing in water. In the vicinity of Calcutta I have met but with 
little success in the cultivation of this annual, but in Upper India and 
on the hills, it comes to perfection. Pretty for hanging baskets, 
umbellata and uniflora are white-flowered species. 

Centropogon. 

0. fafltuosus. — An herbaceous pot-plant, bearing beautiful 
bright- Crimson tubular flowers, half an inch long. Two or three 
specimens were in the conservatory of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
a few years ago, bat have since disappeared. The species is only 
suited for hill gardens. 

O. Lucyanus.— This hybrid is a great improvement on the 
above, and should certainly be introduced. Flower rosy-carmine. 


f ‘’Magazine of Botany,” Vol. iv, p. 146 
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Phyteuma 

Horned Rampion. 

P. comosum and other species, are desirable herbs for the 
rockery. But they only succeed where it is cool and moist ; flowers 
blue and purple. Easily raised from seed. 

Lobelia. 

Lovely little pot -annuals : continue in blossom a great length of 
time ; thrive well in India, cultivated in the same way precisely as 
directed for Clintonia. 

L. speciosa. — Bears small flowers of intense smalt-blue with 
a bright white spot. 

L. ramosa. — Bears larger flowers, but of not so brilliant 
a blue ; the variety of this with so-called red, but in reality pale dull, 
reddish- white flowers, has little beauty to recommend it. There are 
other varieties such as erinus, pumila, and compacta, bearing 
blue and white flowers ; while a new variety from Mexico, 
Oavanillesi. is an erect-growing plant, bearing brilliant scarlet flowers. 

L. cardinalis — Cardinal Flower. — A perennial herb, two feet, 
of erect growth dark-coloured foliage and terminal racemes of pretty 
scarlet flowers ; has a distinct and pretty effect when massed in a bed. 
Propagated by seed and division. 

L. longiflora. — Rather a weedy-looking herb, Semi-wild in 
gardens Flower long-tubular with open mouth, intensely white. 
Juice said to be poisonous. Syu. Isotoma longiflora 

L. fulgens. — A highly ornamental species resembling cardinalis 
but somewhat larger, and downy. Propagated from seed and by 
division. 

L. succulenta. — Nilgiri grass. — A dwarf, spreading, perennial 
herb, with grass-like leaves, flattened on the ground- Flowers small, 
pinkish- white, very slightly projecting from the leaves. Very effective 
for bordering a parterre, or garden plot, as may be seen in the Lai Bagh 
at Bangalore. Propagated by division. 

L. nicotainsBfolia — Tobacco-leaved — and L. excelsa are tall- 
growing mountain -herbs (usually 8 — 12 feet) with terminal, dense 
racemes of large white flowers. In a garden they are only fit for the 
shrubbery. Easily raised from seed. 

COMPOSITE. 

Ageratum. 

A. mexioanum. — ^An exceedingly handsome plant when in the full 
ght of bloom in the cold weather on the plains, and bearing its num- 
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berless small tassel-like flowers of a very pure, pale-lavender colour. 
Sow the seed in August to October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills ; and prick out the young plants into pots, one in each ; in October 
transfer them to the open ground, only one in one spot, as they are 
very extensively growing plants. 

Oallistephus 

O hortensis — Chinese or German Aster. — Comprises several 
distinct varieties, such as — Globe, Hedgehog or Needle, Bouquet, and 
Perfection, with its several varieties, perhaps the most beautiful. 
These are of nearly every colour, and nothing can ^ surpass in beauty a 
group of them in full bloom. But to have really fine flowers, it is essen- 
tial to procure the German-imported seed, and not English-grown. 
The seed should be sown as early as September on the plains, and the 
young plants pricked out to two inches apart, and afterwards potted 
off singly into small pots, shifted from time to time to larger ones, with 
a very rich soil, and watered occasionally with liquid manure. Some 
will come into blossom in January, and others later in succession. On 
the hills sow early in March, and treat in the same way. They blossom 
until the end of November in the open. 

China and German asters, of which there are numerous fine varie- 
ties, are admirably adapted for exhibition m pots. But to obtain the 
best results the following details must be strictly observed : — Sow only 
fresh seed obtained direct from the seed nurseries in Germany (Erfurt 
for preference). Sow during rainy or moist weather, keeping the soil in 
the pans thoroughly wet for the first two days, after which, but con- 
tinuing to keep the surface soil moist, shade and protection should be 
given until the seedlings appear. Then expose gradually to full sunshine. 

Very young seedlings would be knocked about by heavy rain, 
though they like it. Prick out to 3 — 4 inches apart when the first four 
leaves are formed. Move again when the leaves are touching, then 
finally into exhibition pots or the open. The finest plants will be 
found in the ground, from whence they are often carefully lifted into 
small pots a day or two before the show. Never allow overcrowding 
and apply liquid manure and other stimulants freely during good rain. 
A little soot also. 


Brachyoome, 

B iberidifolia— Swan Kiver Daisy.—A dwarf plant, with 
finely divided foliage, presents a most cheerful appearance when in full 
bloom with its single daisy-like blue and white flowers, which it pro- 
duces in great profusion. Sow in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills, and put out in the border the young plants, three in a spot, 
a ioot apart. 
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Zinnia. 

Z. elegans. — A most beautiful and valuable annual, with varie 
ties bearing severally large gay crimson scarlet, and straw rcoloured 
flowers, and forming quite a garden of themselves for a very long 
season. The double variety appears to have orighiated in this country. 
There is also sometimes met with what is called a hen-and-chicken 
variety. The seed should be sown in pots in the middle of June, both 
on the plains and on the hills, and the young plants put out in the bor- 
ders by threes , they soon come into blossom. Those of the double 
variety give poor flowers at first, but as the season advances, the plants 
keep on growing and flowering, till they are two or three feet high, and 
produce flowers then nearly as large as those of the Dahlia, retaining 
their full beauty a great length of time. Hybrids of Z elegans and 
multiflora, are now abundant and satisfactory. But plants raised 
from seed gathered in the country soon degenerate, and are not worth 
growing. In a spot where once grown Zinnia plants are sure to come up 
self-sown the following season. 

Z. pauciflora. — A tall-growing plant ; produces flowers very 
inferior to those of the last ; not very ornamental. Z Darwinii, bear- 
ing conical shaped flowers, of various shades Z. Pumila PI PI. of 
dwarf compact habit. Z. Haageana, PI. PI bears brilliant orange 
scarlet flowers. These and the fine quilled varieties seen in Bangalore 
gardens are the newest novelties. 

Oalliopsis. Syn. Coreopsis. 

C tinctoria. — An old familiar annual, with many beautiful 
varieties, of which those with deep chestnut-coloured and golden-yel- 
low flowers look exceedingly splendid intermixed ; requires no parti- 
cular care in its cultivation. Sow the seed in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills, and put out the plants in the border when 
two or three inches high. It comes into bloom in March on the plains 
and by carefully removing the seed-vessels as they form, may be had 
in flower continually all the hot season. 

O. fllifolia var. Burridgii.— A species with finely divided 
foliage, bears very handsome flowers with brilhant golden-yellow rays, 
and large centre of rich crimson-maroon. Treatment same as the pre- 
ceding. O tinctoria nana is a pretty dwarf variety, aurea, Drum- 
mondi and verticellata should be included in purchasing seeds. 

Helianthus. 

H. annuus — Sunflower — Sooruj Mookhee. — This well-known 
annual thrives well in India ; the varieties grandiflorus-plenissimuB 
and Oalifomious are remarkable, the first for its enormous flowers, the 
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second for its exceedingly double ones. Some species are distinguish- 
ed for their silvery foliage : as argenteuB, ar^rophyllus, and 
Texanus hybridus : one, macrophyllus, is described as having large 
handsome deep green leaves ; and tiniflorus as being most gigantic 
of all, growing to ten feet high. The seeds should be sown in July, 
both on the plains and on the hills. The plants require no particular 
treatment, and no care beyond attaching stakes to the tall-growing 
plants to prevent them being blown down and uprooted. 

Cosmos. 

O. bipinnatus. — Bears pretty pink, daisy -like flowery on stems 
two feet high. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills, and plant out in the border in a iich soil. 

O. tenuifolius. — Slender-leaved — with its varieties sulphurous 
and alba, are charming annuals for the early rains. The fennel-like 
foliage is also pretty. In the south of India growth is much better 
during the first monsoon than it is later in the cool season. An 
orange flowered variety has recently appeared m India. 

Spilanthes. 

S. oleracea. — An interesting dwarf plant with rich green leaves ; 
bears numerous curious yellow button-like flowers, with dark -brown 
tops ; very pretty either in pots or in the border. Sow the seed in 
July cn the plains. It does not thrive well on the hills unless grown 
under glass. The toothache plant. 

Ximenesia. 

X. encelioides. — A weedy-looking plant with bright yellow dan- 
delion-like flowers of not much beauty. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

Sanvitalia. 

S ppocumbens. — A prostrate-growing plant, covering the 
ground with its small oval leaves, from among which sparkle its 
daisy-like flowers, with golden rays and deep puce-coloured eye. Sow 
in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. No particular 
care required in its cultivation. Ordinary garden soil will suit it. 

Tagetes. 

T. erecta. — African Marigold — Gainda. — Well known for its 
handsome, showy yellow flowers, held in universal esteem by the na- 
tives of India ; there are several varieties, some with flowers as large 
and as double as ordinary-sized Dahlias. Sow the seed in August on 
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the plains, and the plants will be in blossom all the cold season. On 
the hills sow in June. 

T. patula. — French Marigold. — A much dwarfed plant, with 
comparatively small flowers ; the seed may be sown at nearly any sea- 
son ; the plants, where once grown, continually reproduce themselves 
by self-sown seed. There are two or three other varieties, known as 
T. pumila and Africana, being very dwarf plants, and bearing small 
flowers, yellow blotched and striped with chocolate, the seed of 
which should be sown in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills. 

Calliohroa. 

O. platyg^lossa. — Bears large yellow flowers, with dark purple 
eyes, much like those of Calliopsis. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

Gazania. 

G Bplendens, — A pretty trading herb much used for bordering 
and carpet bedding. Leaves lanceolate spathulate silver}^ on the 
underside. Flowers large and effective, ray-florets orange with brown 
and white spots at the base of eacl ray ; disk paler. Raised from seed 
cuttings and layers. A desirable garden herb. The treasure flower. 
Fully open in bright sunlight. 

Sphenogyne. 

S speciosa. — A very beautiful annual, with finely -cut, graceful 
foliage ; bears flowers like those of a single Marigold, with pale straw 
coloured rays, contrasting vividly with the large, shining black centre. 
Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in 
good soil, and put out the plants by threes in the border a foot apart. I 
have cultivated this annual with success in the Upper Provinces but 
not so in Bengal. Syn Ursinia pulchra. 

Gynura 

G. aurantiaca. An attractive herb from Java, 2 — 3 feet. 
Foliage violet-purple owing to its being thickly clothed with short hairs 
of that colour. Flowers deep orange and unpleasantly scented. Does 
well under partial shade. Propagated from cuttings. This is the 
best species in cultivation. Syn. G. nepalensis 

Madia. 

M elegans. — A coarse-growing plant, vdth large, woolly leaves ; 
bears numerous largish, daisy-formed, white flowers, with a brown ring 
round the base of the rays. Sow in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hUls. 
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Cladanthus. 

O Aralbiciis— Arabian Chamomile. — Produces small flowers, 
tharmc: some resemblance to those of Chamomile. Sow in Octobei on 
bee plains, and in March on the hills. 

Rhodanthe. Helipterum. 

R. Manglesii. — A very lovely little pot-plant deserving all 
possible care that can be bestowed in the cultivation of it ; bears nume- 
rous small, delicate looking, rose-coloured, everlasting flowers. It has 
been observed that “few plants brought to Covent Garden Market 
charm the visitor so much as the silvery rose-tinted flowers of the 
Rhodanthe.” Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills, in a light leaf-mould soil, and prick out the plants into small 
pots. Shift several times as the plants increase in size, using at the 
last decayed manure abundantly. All cultivators insist on the great 
advantage of frequent shift mgs of this plant. To me, however, the 
plants appear far more effective when several are grown in one pot or 
pan. R. maculata is a more robust species with a dark ring round 
the disk. 

R. maculata flore plena is a double variety of the same, bearing 
rosy-carmine flowers. R. atroaanguinea bears dark crimson flowers. 
Podolepis gracilis. — In all respects verv like R maculata, and bears 
pale lilac flowers. 

Acroclinium. 

A. roseum and album. — Bears dry or eveilasting flowers very 
similar to those of the preceding, but very much larger ; growing to 
about three feet high, and is a very ornamental object when in full 
bloom, as it usually is on the plains, by the beginning of February. 
Sow the seeds m October on the plains, and in March on the hills, and 
put out the plants in the border in good soil. 

Notonia. 

N. grandiflora. — A smooth fleshy herb of three feet. Leaves 
olive or glaucous green. Flowers yellow in terminal heads. Only fit 
for the shrubbery. 


Helicbrysum. 

Everlastings. 

Carious for the rather large, dry, husky flowers they bear, but of 
no very ornamental character in the garden. The flowers remain un- 
dianged for many months, and are often used as an indoor ornament. 
The plants grow to two or three feet high, and require no particular 
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care in their cultivation. There are varieties with white, yellow, and 
rose-coloured flowers Sow in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. H. braoteatum with its several varieties furnish most use- 
ful flowers The white-flowered are called “Immortelles ” 

Cineraria. 

A beautiful genus of plants, having a great variety of colours. 
By nature a perennial, but can only be grown as such on the hills, where 
it comes to great perfection Here the seed should be sown early in 
March in a green-house under shelter of some kind Prick off the 
plants as soon as they attain the fourth leaf into small sixties When 
they have made more growth, shift them again into pots, three in each 
where they are to remain, using light rich soil. Keep them protected 
from the strong rays of the sun dining the month of June, and they 
will bloom in great beauty 

At home the Cineraria is cultivated as a ‘Florist’s Flowei,’ and 
English seedsmen supply seeds in ‘Strains ’ 

O. cruenta, a herb of the (\anarv Islands, is the parent of 
numerous garden hybrids of various colours, and possessing fancy 
names. See also 0. cruenta Webberiana. 

On the plains of India they don’t come to such perfection ; they 
are nevertheless very delightful oinaments of the garden during the 
cold months. Sow the seed about the middle of September, and treat 
in the same way as recommended for the lulls. Protection from the 
strong rays of the sun is absolutely necessary to secure success. 

O. acanthifolia. — This is an annual of comparatively recent 
introduction. It is remarkable chiefly for its finely cut silvery foliage ; 
and being of dwarf growth, is much used for edgings to borders and beds. 

C maritima — Very similar to the foregoing, only handsomer, 
and more compact of growth. The leaves are of a beautiful silvery 
hue. Neither of these two are cultivated for their flowers, which are 
yellow and insignificant 

Seeds of both the foregoing should be sown with the flowering 
varieties, and when the seedlings are two or three inches high, should 
be planted out in the beds and borders where they are to remain. 
They do n<‘t require much watering, 

Cacalia 

0. coccinea — Tassel Flower. — Bears pretty, small, scarlet^ 
tassel-like flowers ; a very common plant in Indian gardens, where it 
reproduces itself like a weed by the seed it casts about. Always in 
blossom. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 
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Anaphalis. 

On the hills of Southern India, and especially on the Pulney hills 
around Kodaikanal, there are several pretty compact-growing species 
of Anaphalis with white or frosted foliage. As seen in their native 
habitat they are highly ornamental, but unfortunately they succumb 
on the plains. 

Senecio 

S. elegans — Jacob^a. — A rather straggling and untidy annual, 
but very handsome when in full blossom, with its numerous large heads 
of groundsel- like flowers of great brilliancy and variety of colour. In 
the Upper Provinces I have had it blossom freely enough, but in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta the plants I have raised have for the most 
part only completed their growth but to perish on the approach of the 
hot season without having produced a single flower. On the hills they 
come to great perfection. Sow in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills ; the plants require a good soil, and do best in the open 
border. 

Calendula. 

O officinalis — Marigold. — This old familiar plant of English 
gardens should not be omitted from among our winter annuals. It 
may be had of many varieties of colour from pale straw to deep orange, 
single and double. O. O. prolifera is a curious hen-and-chicken 
variety. If the seed to be sown is from Europe, it had better not 
be put in the ground till the cold season is quite set in, otherwise the 
young plants raised under cover are almost sure to damp off and perish ; 
it is also a most difficult plant to transplant without injury. It is best 
therefore to sow the seed in the border where the plants are to remain. 
It does not require very rich soil, and when full grown rejoices in the 
full blaze of the sun. As English seed cannot be depended upon al- 
ways to germinate, it is well, where plants have once been raised, to save 
seed for a future season. To do this, as soon as the flowers have drop- 
ped and the seed-heads formed, cover them over with a small piece of 
muslin and tie round the stalk, otherwise the seeds on ripemng will 
drop and be lost. Sow about the beginning of November on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

Venidium. 

V. calendulaceum- — A plant of low growth, with large, coarse, 
weedy-looking foliage ; produces flowers which might be easily mis- 
taken for those of the Marigold. Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, and put out the plants singly in the border. 

Arototis. 

A. grandiflora and A. speciosa are highly ornamental 
flowering herbs. The large bm e-bottle-like heads vary in colour 
4 
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from yellow to pale whitish purple. Only open during bright 
sunlight. 

Silphiuxn 

S laciniatum — The Compass plant. — A coarse-looking herb 
of 3 — 4 feet introduced from North America. The young leaves are said 
to turn their faces to the north and south alternately under the full 
exposure of sunlight. Flowers large, yellow. Only suited to hi 
stations. 

Centaurea 

0 . moschata — Sweet Sultan. — A well-known old annual; 
bears heads of thistle-hke purple flowers, showy but of no great beauty. 
C suaveolens — Yellow Sultan. — Bears yellow sow-tliistle-like 
flowers. C. Oyanus — Corn bluebottle. — A common weed in 
England, as it has almost become in gardens in India ; pretty when 
grown in patches for the pure azure-blue of its flowers. C Ameri- 
cana. — A tall- growing plant ; bears very large heads of lilac flowers. 
The seeds of all the species should be sown in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills, and the plants put out in the border in rich soil. 

0 candidissima — Cineraria. — This is quite a distinct 
species, being grown only for the sake of its foliage, which is finely cut, 
and of a silvery hue, and therefore well suited for ribbon borders, 
edgings, or bedding purposes. This, and the following, are compara- 
tively recent introductions . — C Olementei has very handsome 
foliage, completely covered with snow-white down. 0 gymnocarpa 
is the most graceful of all, having silvery white leaves. All of the 
above are of dwarf growth. The seed should be sown in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. When the seedlings are two or 
three inches high, they should be planted where they are to remain. A 
gravelly soil with lime, suits them best. They don’t need much water, 

Py rethrum. 

P parthenifolium aureum — Golden feather. — This pretty 
golden-foliaged herb should be treated as an annual in India, where it 
rapidly degenerates in the second year. Its uses for carpet bedding 
are well known. Obtain and sow fresh English seed every year at the 
burst of the monsoon, or a few weeks earlier. The double-flowered 
Pellitory, P. parthenium and other ornamental species should 
succeed at most of our hill-stations. All are easily raised from seed. 

Ligularia. 

L. ksempferi aureo maculata — Syn, Farfuoium grande. — A 
"well-known pot, and bedding plant under shade. The large cordate- 
orbicular dark-green, shining leaves remind one of the coltsfoot, or 
Tussilago plant, of the fields at home. 
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In addition to the type there are one or two garden varieties va- 
riously blotched and spotted with yellow, white and rose colours. They 
are essentially foliage plants, and are only suited to the cooler parts oi 
the country. 


Carthamus. 

O. tinctorius. — Safflower — Koosoom . — Though an agricultural 
plant, this may be admitted to a place in the garden for the nu- 
merous showy yellow flowers it produces. Sow in July on the plains. 
It is not worth growing on the hills. 

Tolpis 

T. barbata — Bearded Hawkweed. — Rather a bright and showy 
little annual ; bears large yellow and white daisy-like flowers. Sow in 
October on the plains, and m March on the hills. 

Kaulfussia. 

K. amelloides. — A small annual; bears very pretty daisy-like 
flowers of two colours, blue and white. There are varieties bearing 
rose-coloured and dark- violet flowers also. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills, and put out the plants by threes, 
when about two inches high, in good soil in the border. 

Verbesina. 

V. g^ig^antea. — This large perennial shrub, recently introduced 
from America, threatens to become a pest at hill-stations, where it 
grows to a height of 15 — 20 feet. The large yellow flowers (like 
single sunflowers), are produced in great profusion during the months 
of November and December. Although a coarse looking plant it is, 
when in blossom, very effective, especially when seen in clumps in the 
distance. 

Polymnia. 

P. grandis. — A plant of similar habit and growth as the last 
named, but sma^ller, more elegant and not soaggressiye. Throws out 
a profusion of large white immortelle-like flowers with yellow disks 
in December. Easily raised from cuttings, and will grow both on 
the plains and hills. 

Eupatorium 

B. asperum. — A small herbaceous plant, tolerably pleasing 
when in blossom with its numerous groundsel-hke dull-purple flowers, 

E. foenloulaoeiun. — A plant somewhat similar to the preced- 
ing, but of smaller habit, and with pale-lavender smaHer flowers. 
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B. odoratum. — A very pretty small shrub, each of its blos- 
soming rods having in September and October a delicate feather-grass- 
like appearance, with exceedingly small, densely numerous, very fra- 
grant flowers. Propagated by division of root or by seed. 

B. sp. — A small herbaceous pot-plant, unnamed, lately intro- 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Garden ; bears in March large 
handsome trusses of compactly -set, large, groundsel-like lavender 
flowers ; when in full blossom a verv beautiful plant. 

Aster 

A. annuus. — A small plant, produces in May, small unpre- 
tending, white daisy-like flowers, of little merit. 

A sp. — Name unascertained, an exceedingly common plant 
in the Calcutta Gardens ; strongly resembles that figured in Curtis 
as A. Sikhimensis ; very pretty when in blossom, as it nearly always 
is during the hot months, with flowers somewhat like those of the 
Michaelmas Daisy, but much larger and finer, borne in large heads 
about a foot from the ground. Michaelmas Daisies, A. Amellus 
and others, do fairly well on the hills. They are good rockery plants. 
Easily multiplied by division of the roots. For the annuals usually 
called Asters, see Callistephus Ohioensis. 

BelUs 

B. perennis — Daisy. — Plants of the Daisy, raised from seed 
sown in October, will come into blossom the same season. The few 
that proved double should be preserved and the rest thrown away. 
Those preserved should be potted in well-drained pots, and put in some 
place under shelter from the rains till the following October, when they 
should be turned out of their pots, separated at the roots into several 
small plants, and be then re-potted, or put out in the border in good 
rich soil. They will blossom beautifully, thus treated, the second 
season. No plant deteriorates so much if not shifted frequently into 
fresh soil. On the Hills sow in March. 

Vittadenia. 

V. australis — The Australian Daisy. — This pretty creeping 
herb, bearing single daisies in great profusion, is a great acquisition to 
the Indian garden. It thrives well throughout the Deccan and in the 
cooler parts of Southern India. For covering mounds, banks, as well 
as for planting in hanging baskets and under large plants in tubs, there 
could be nothing prettier. The flowers are pinkish, changing to white 
with a yellow disk. Very like the field daisy at home. Being a peren- 
nial plant it is easily multiplied from runners. In flower, more or less* 
all the year round. 
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Solidagro. 

S. Canadensis — Golden Rod. — As common a plant in the 
Calcutta gardens, and thrives equally well, as in those of England ; well 
known for its long feather-head-like rods of small, bright yellow, dense- 
ly-crowded flowers. Propagated by division. 

Osteospermum. 

O. moniliferum. — An African bush of 4 — 5 feet. Young leaves 
and shoots covered with a cottony tomentum, otherwise a very bright 
green. The pretty yellow flowers are succeeded by shining, black, 
oblong fruit the size of a pea. A nice shrub. Easily raised from seed. 

Dahlia. 

D. variabilis. — Though the Dahlia thrives well and blooms freely 
on the plains of India, it very rarely produces those fine, handsome, 
fully-double flowers which make it so conspicuous an object of beauty 
in the gardens of Europe and on the Hills. D exelsa ; D. coccinea ; 
and D. imperialis are species from which numerous beautiful 
varieties have been raised. 

The following will perhaps be found the most advisable mode of 
cultivation on the plains. About J uly the tubers begin to start. They 
should then be just covered over with some light mellow soil and 
watered. When they have made shoots about two inches long, take 
them up and slice off each shoot with a penknife, together with a small 
piece of the tuber. Plant out these shoots in a flower-pot filled with 
sand, and keep them watered. They will soon estabhsh themselves 
as young plants. When they have done so, remove them into the pots 
or border where they are finally to remain, and they will blossom in 
November and December. 

The great object to be aimed at is, by every retarding process that 
can be adopted, to prevent the plants from opening their flowers till 
about the middle of December. This must be obvious to any one who 
has observed how often the same plant that has commenced blossom- 
ing with all but single flowers in November will, as the cold season 
advances, produce them more and more double. 

1 It is important that from an early period they be carefully sup- 
thrt^ with stakes, or they will be sure to be blown down and be 

royed. 

ibout Februaiy, to facilitate the ripening of the tubers, disconti- 

";tering. When the stems decay, cut them down to within an 
when in Then take up the tubers carefully, so that the upper 

B. foem in which alone the eyes are situated, be not broken or 
ing, but of snr should not be left exposed long to the air, or they will 
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be apt to shrivel and perish ; but as soon as they are quite dry, they 
should be laid in a gumLa^ and be covered well over with dried earth 
and stored away in a godown. 

“The buds or eyes,” as Mrs. Loudon states, “are not scattered all 
over the tuber, like those of the Potato, but collected m a ring round 
the collar of the root, and when in a dry state are hardly perceptible. 
To discover them, nurserymen often plant the tubers in a hotbed ‘to 
start the eyes.’ Tubers are sometimes blind, and though put into the 
ground, and sending out abundance of fibrous roots for several years 
still never send up a shoot.” The surest way of obtaimng plants that 
produce fine flowers is to procure tubers from Europe. These, however, 
wear out, and become almost valueless after two or three seasons. 
Seed sown in October will produce plants which come into flower in 
February, of which one perhaps out of some twenty may be considered 
worth keeping, and the rest as only fit to be pulled up and thrown away. 

No plant 18 more easy of propagation by cuttings than the Dahlia. 
Tae tips of shoots nipped off and planted m a flower-pot half full 
of river sand, with a pane of glass laid over it. will almost to a 
certainty al’ strike and soon form young plants. 

On the hills the tubers should be put down in May, and no fur- 
ther care or attention is needed, as they come up and bloom to per- 
fection. After flowering, the tubers are usually left m tie ground, 
but it is better to take them up and put them away in dry sand till 
the time comes round for putting them in the ground again 

This is another “Florist’s Flower,” which has been greatly im- 
proved of late years, and, like the Chrysanthemum is now classed 
under headings denoting the peculiarity of each strain, as Fancy, 
Cactus, Pompone Show, etc. But single-flowered Dahlias are now 
exceedingly pretty, and, perhaps, take the lead in popular fancy. 

Many of them become double after a few years’ cultivation in 
the cooler parts of this country. The double Cactus-flowered 
Dahlia is also of special merit. For the names of varieties see any 
good seed-list. 

At Bangalore and throughout the Deccan generally, the Dahlia 
begins to vegetate with the first burst of the S. W. monsoon. 
Consequently it is in full bloom in the months of July and August. 

Rudbeokia. 

Herbaceous plant's, bearing large, showy, but coarse-looking 
bright yellow, ox-eye daisy -like flowers. Best renewed from seed 
sown annually in October on the plains, and m March on the Hills. 

R. triloba.— A common weedy-looking plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with large yellow flowers, having a great ugly cone-shap- 
ed eye in centra. Propagated by division. 
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Gaillardia. 

Q. picta. — An herbaceous perennial, of which there are several 
varieties ; an invaluable ornament for the garden, enlivening it all the 
hot and rainy seasons with numberless large, bright, marigold -formed 
copperish-red, orange and yellow flowers. Best renewed annually 
from seed 

Achillea. 

A. millefolium-- Milfoil. — An herbaceous plant, always hand- 
some for its graceful, divided, feather-like foliage ; flowers rather 
small, very num(‘rous, and of very long duration, pure- white, borne in 
large, compact, flattened heads. There is a variety with rose-coloured 
flowers. Propagated easily by division 

A. nobilis — Also a handsome plant for its foliage, which, 
though quite distinct, somewhat resembles that of the last; flowers 
white. 


* Chrysanthemum 

C carinatum ~ With its two or three varieties, one of the most 
showy annuals of the garden ; bears dais) -like flowers as large as a 
watch, with white or yellow' ravs and dark-brown eye. The seed is 
sown in October on the filains, and in March on the hills, and the young 
plants are put out by threes, a foot ajiart, in good enriched soil m the 
border. O ft*utescens, a shrubb. plant, is the Marguerite, or Paris 
daisy. 

The newer varieties are C carinatum aureum, with golden 
leaves , 0 . coronarium, with very double lemon-coloured flowers; 
O Japonicum. having several vaiieties of tall growth , 0 segretum 
grandifiorum, bearing large sulphur-yellow flowers two inches in 
diameter. These are all desirable varieties to cultivate. 

0. indicum, — A common plant, native of this country, vek*y 
showy, when in full blossom in November, wuth its profusion of bright, 
cheerful, golden-yellow, middle-sized flow^ers ; does best in the open 
border, and requires little care bestowed upon it beyond removing it 
annually to fresh ground. 

0. Binense — The Florist’s Chrysanthemum — Gool-ddudee 
— Chundro’moolik. — Of this delightful plant, so well known and so 
universally cultivated, and which, during the months of November 
and December, makes our gardens so gay, most of the handsome varie- 
ties may, I believe, be now met with at Calcutta : the largest somewhat 
smaller than a Dahlia, very double and pure- white ; another somewhat 
smaller, of a clear brimstone colour ; and numerous others of different 
colours and character, from the size of a China Aster to that of a 
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Bachelor’s Button, or a Chamomile-flower, including those called 
Pompones and Chusan Daisies, as well as the Japanese, with their 
comical flowers, resembling a Cockatoo’s tuft much disordered. Some 
varieties are of a much more robust habit than others, and require 
little or no care to preserve them ; while very many are almost sure 
to perish, unless great care be taken to shelter them from extremes of 
sunshine and rain. And all, like the Daisy, are certain rapidly to dete- 
riorate unless removed from time to time into fresh soil. 

The only choice kinds to be met with in India are imported ones. 
At Chmsurah I rmsed a great many plants from English seed, but 
without securing a single specimen worth preserving. 

There are three classes into which the varieties of this plant are 
distributed : — 1. The incurved, such as have their petals curved up 
towards the centre. “Reflexed flowers, or those with their petals 
curving downwards,” Mr. Dale says, “are now entirely rejected as 
show flowers.” 2 The anemone -flowered. 3. Pompones. 

The following is a list of what struck me as the largest and hand- 
somest of those I saw in blossom in the Temple Gardens : — 

Astrolabe, orange- nankeen ; Bella Donna, delicate lilac , Beverley, 
ivory-white , Cherub, golden amber ; Edwin Landseer, rosy ruby ; 
Florence Mary, very bright salmon-red ; Florence Nightingale, pale 
sulphur , General Slade, Indian red, tipped with bright orange ; Globe, 
white ; Gloria mundi, Golden Beverley ; Golden Nugget, Hereward ; 
James Salter, all Japanese , Golden Hermine, golden orange, tipped 
carmine , Hermine, blush, tipped purple ; Jardin des Plantes, bright 
golden orange ; Lady Russell, blush lilac ; Lady Slade, delicate lilac 
pink , Nil Desperandum, dark red , Nonpareil, rosy lilac ; Oliver Crom- 
well, dark chestnut ; Orlando, rosy buff ; Pelagia, bright orange cinna- 
mon ; Prince Alfred, Prince of Wales, bright fiery red , Progne, crimson 
carmine , Prometheus, bright fiery-red salmon ; Queen of England, 
Vesta, ivory-white. 

The best way of treating the plant, as far as my experience goes, 
seems to be this '.-—About the beginning of January, or directly the 
flowers fade and become unsightly, cut the flowering-stems close down. 
Turn the plant out of its pot, if it be in a pot, or if it be in the border 
dig it up. Remove the whole of the earth from its roots, and then pull 
it completely to pieces, by tearing apart each separate shoot and 
sucker. Prepare a piece of ground in a shady spot by digging it up 
and rendering it mellow with a mixture of old manure and a little sand. 
Put down the shoots and suckers in the manner of cuttings in rows a 
foot apart, and a foot between each shoot in the row. Water them 
daily, and they will soon establish themselves and grow with great 
vigour ; and by the end of May become large plants with numerous 

F, G 34 
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ground-shoots. -They should then be taken up, and the shoots pulled 
apart at the roots, and each separate shoot planted singly in moderate- 
sized pots, in which they may remain under shelter from the heavy 
rains till October. They should then be repotted into ample-sized pots 
and a new soil. Some few left m the border will survive all extremes 
of weather, but the safer plan is to put all that room can be found for 
under shelter. 

The Chrysanthemum is subject m the cold season to the ravages 
of a large, white, beetle- maggot, which preys upon the roots, and eats 
away the whole of their fibrous parts, thus eventually destroying it. 
When a plant under proper cultivation appears in a languishing 
state, it may often be referred to this cause, and it should be turned 
out of its pot, examined, and repotted m entiiely fresh soil. 

The Chrysanthemum is a coarse -feeding plant, and requires a good 
rich soil and abundance of water ; it is benefited by repeated appli- 
cations of liquid manure, and also it is said of soap-suds. 

Mr. Fortune has described the method of cultivation adopted by 
the Cnimesc which, he says, brings the plant to great perfection. One 
peculiarity in their treatment consists in a liberal use of night-soil 
and in planting them at once m large pofs. “The plants,” he states, 
“are trained each with a single stem. This is forced to send out nume 
rous laterals near its base. These arc tied down in a neat and regu- 
ar manner with a string of silken thread. By having the plants 
clothed with branches in this way, and by keeping the leaves in a green 
and healthy state, the specimens never have that bare and broom - 
headed appearance which they often present in England.”* 

To obtain unusually dwarf specimens, Sir J. Paxton says : — 
“Directly the flower buds are formed, the tops of the shoots producing 
them are cut off at any desired length and planted in sandy loam 
They will form adequate roots and flower as well as those not decapi- 
tated. We have them not more than six inches high.”t This 
however is a proceeding, 1 believe, not always found successful, and 
is rarely resorted to. The specimens exhibited in the English shows 
have usually their stems from five to even seven feet high. 

The perennial Chrysanthemum is essentially a ‘Florist’s Flower,’ 
and its varieties, in at least half a dozen w^ell defined classes, are now 
very numerous. But in the absence of good cultivation it will be found 
that most of the varieties degenerate very rapidly in this country. 
Successful growth can only be assured by rich feeding during the grow- 
ing season, which extends from March till J uly at Bangalore, and again 
from September till January, or even a month later, in many paris of 


» ‘ Tea Districts of China,’ p. 124. 


t * Bot. Mag. Vii^ p, 191. 
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the country. To attain this a suitable compost, sufficient root-space 
and plenty of water must be provided. A good general compost for 
nearly all plants of the compositse would consist of the following ingre- 
dients : — 

2 parts red loam, failing that turf loam. 

1 „ night-soil. 

1 ,, horse manure (9 months old). 

i ,, fine sand. 

i „ Hongey (Pongamia glabra) flowers- rotted. 

The above should be thoroughly mixed and stacked at least 
three months before the compost is required for use. While in stack, 
or heap, give the whole a good drenching with liquid manure twice a 
month. Before using, mix the ingredients well a second time. Com- 
posts should, of course, be protected both from heavy rain and the 
direct action of the sun. To further enrich a general compost such as 
the above, small (quantities of fine bone meal, soot, nitrate of soda, and 
dried blood could be added. But as a rule these fertilisers are applied 
at a later stage of growth, as in the final shift into exhibition pots, when 
the plant has attained a condition needing the greatest amount of 
sustenance. Repot two to three times, using larger pots and richer soil 
each time. Dram well, placing a few lumps of charcoal among the 
crocks. Remove all suckers, and allow a single shoot (leader) with its 
primaries to form the plant Superfluous buds should be removed at 
an early stage of formation In the case of exhibition flowers only a 
few terminal buds would be left 

Artemisia. 

A. abrotamim.— Southernwood. — The old familiar shrub of 
our English gardens, so much used in bouquets for the agreeable frag- 
rance of its leaves ; not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta, where 
however it attains only to a small size, and is generally grown in pots. 
Propagated by slips. 

A latifolia — Sometimes misnamed A. odoratissima- — An 

herbaceous plant, at all times pleasing for the peculiar whitish hue of 
its foliage ; continues in blossom all the cold weather, when a clump of 
it looks remarkably beautiful with its heads of densely-crowded, small, 
milk-white flowers, which in the heat of the day, diffuse a most deli- 
cious fragrance for some distance around. Easily propagated by 
division of roots. 

Orossostephium. 

0. artemlsioides. — A curious dwarf shrub, remarkable for the 
strong vitriolic odour of its small whitish-green leaves ; affords, on 
account of its very peculiar foliage, a pleasing variety among other 
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pot-plants ; bears a profusion of clumps of small, dingy yellow flowers, 
rropagated by seed, which it bears abundantly. 

Argyranthemum. 

A. ftutescens. — A perennial herb, two feet, introduced from 
Tenenffe. The finely divided foliage, surmounted by a liberal display 
of white immortelle-like flowers on longish stacks, constitute an at- 
tractive plant suitable for the centre of large beds. 

Propagated from cuttings under a bell glass. 

DIPSACE^. 

Scabiosa. 

S. atropurpurea. — Scabious — Devil’s Bit.— Bears large, hand- 
some, globose heads of dark-purple blossoms. Sow in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills ; the plants will not always flower 
the same season, but if kept over till the following cold season will 
blossom early then. A variety has been produced with scarlet flowers. 

Vaneties are now plentiful giving pretty flowers of blue, white, 
rose, purple, yellow and lilac colours 

VALERIANACE^. 

An order of annual and perennial herbs or undershrubs. Mostly 
confined to the colder parts of the world. Representatives found in 
India are alpine plants. A few introduced species are found in Bota- 
nical Gardens at hill-stations. 

Oentranthus. 

0. ruber. — Red Valerian. — An annual herb, 3 feet, with fine 
corymbose panicles of pretty red flowers. There are several varieties 
having even finer flowers of different colours, one being white-flowered. 
All are suitable for the hills and do well in borders and rockeries. 
Raise from seed purchased in Europe. 

0 macrosiphon — Long -spurred Valerian. — A plant 2 — 3 feet 
high, with ovate, much toothed leaves • bears large, dense heads of 
small rosy-red flowers ; a showy annual. Sow in October and put out 
the seedlings in the border when 2—3 inches high. 

Nardostaebys. 

N. Jatamansl. — Spikenard of the ancients ; a small, unattractive, 
herbaceous pot-plant, native of the Himalayas, and rare in Calcutta ; 
bears small dirty-whi^ flowers in March, on a long erect spike, in much 
repute for their fragrance. 
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RUBIAC^. 

Serissa. 

S. foetida. — A very pretty small shrub, about two feet high, with 
very small dark-green shining leaves ; native of China ; nearly always 
in blossom with its sparkling very double white flowers, of the size of a 
shirt-button, which, when bruised, emit a detestable smell. Single- 
flowered specimens are also to be met with, but not so common. Easi- 
ly propagated by slips or cuttings, or, it is saiS, by cuttings of the 
roots 

Psychotria. 

P. undata. — A shrub of moderate size, with foliage of a pale 
lurid green , bears in April and May compact heads of grcenish-white 
flowers ; not at any time a very agreeable plant. 

P. Jasmindora — A shrub with white funnel-shaped flowers. 
Very beautiful. P. Cyanococca is a herb having pretty white flowers 
and bright-blue fruit in clusters. Not suited to the plains. 

Ooffea. 

0. Bensralensis — A small shrub, exceedingly beautiful in the 
month of February, when in full blossom, with its pure-white flowers, 
similar to, but smaller than, those of the White Periwinkle, in such 
countless profusion as to produce a most brilliant effect in the 
border. 

C. arabica. — The Coffee- plant — Kuhwa. — A much larger 
and taller-growing plant than the last ; bears flowers somewhat similar 
but rather scantily, and is not nearly so interesting in an ornamental 
point of view. 

Lindenfa. 

L. rivalls. — The only species of the genus. A handsome shrub 
3 feet, bearing large, white, tulular flow'ers with e.vpanded mouth. 
A light, rich soil suits it, with protection in the conservatory, where it 
opens its flowers in the hot and rainy months. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. 

Elnoxia. 

K, corymbosa. — An erect-growing annual of 3 — 4 feet, commonly 
found on the hills of the Southern India. The small purple flowers 
are copiously produced in terminal cymes of 4—6 inches in diameter. 
Attractive, but not much seen in gardens. The species mollis and 
Heyneana, differing slightly in size and colour, are abundant on the 
Western Ghauts. Raised from cuttings and seed. 
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OxyanthuB. 

O. tubiflorus. — This fine shrub from Sierra Leone has recently 
been introduced, and should succeed on the plains. The white tubular 
flowers, half a foot in length, are sweetly scented. Raised from seed. 
^yn. Gardenia tublflora. 


Pavetta. 

A genus of plants in general appearance hardly distinguishable 
from the Ixoras. 

P. indioa. — A large ]ungle shrub, with large, laurel-formed, 
dark glossy-green leaves, with white midrib. Its foliage is its prin- 
cipal point of beauty ; bears in February trusses of dirty-white rather 
fragrant flowers. 

P. tomentosa. — A large coarse shrub ; bears loose heads of 
white flowers of little merit otherwise than for their fragrance. 

P. Richardiana. — A shrub with small neat foliage ; bears small 
white flowers of not much merit. 

P diversifolia. — A single plant of this, introduced from the 
Mauritius, has been for some years past in the Calcutta Botanical Gar- 
dens, where it seems to thrive well ; remarkably ornamental for its 
large laurel-form, glossy leaves, which, when young, are beautifully 
marbled. 


Ixora. 

A genus that comprises several of our most beautiful flowering 
shrubs, the splendour of which, when in the full perfection of their 
bloom, nothing can surpass. During the time they are in bloom an 
occasional application of liquid manure will be found beneficial, and 
after they have done blooming they are the better for being pruned 
in closely. Some yield seed freely, from which young plants may 
be easily raised ; and all may be propagated more or less easily by 
cuttings or by layers put down in the rains. 

A writer, who signs himself Alpha,” says : — ‘‘All the varieties 
are easily propagated by cuttings ; but some of them, as salicifolia, 
Griffithi, and acuminata, are so wanting in the tendency to form 
bushy plants, that well- furnished specimens of them can hardly be 
obtained save by grafting them on good-sized well-bottomed plants 
of some better-habited variety. Ooccinea is, judging from my own 
experience and observations, the best for grafting upon. I also graft 
flioribunda, which, although of a sufficiently bushy habit, is rather 
delicate and but a slow grower on its own roots. Acuminata throws 
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very large heads of bloom ; and I expect that, grafted on coccinea, 
it will form fine specimens and be more effective than alba.”* 

I acuminata — A shrub five or six feet in height. Dr. Kox- 
burgh describes it as “a very charming shrubby species ; native of the 
forests near Sylhet, where it blossoms during the hot season and per- 
fumes the air with the fragrance of its flowers.” And Dr. Wallich adds 
“The opaque, remarkably pale and glaucous leaves, the subsessile 
crowded corymbs of large white blossoms, with white calyces, suffi- 
ciently distinguish this elegant shrub fiom all the other species.” 

I. alba — A small shrub, native of China, with handsome 
rich foliage of lanceolate leaves, from three to six inches long ; general- 
ly considered a variet}^ of I stricta One of the most choice and beau- 
tiful plants of the whole genus ; bears it^s large, full, close corymbs of 
milk-white scentless flowers in great profusion during the hot and rainy 
seasons, but in highest perfection m the months of March and October. 
Bears no seed, but may be propagated with little difficulty by layers 
or cuttings. 

1 bandhuca. — A round bushy shrub, of moderate size, about 
the commonest of the genus ; distinguished from I. coccinea, which it 
resembles, by the leaves ending in a blunt oval form, and by tlie close 
way in which their heart-formed base embraces the stem ; bears its 
compact beautiful corymbs of fine scarlet flowers throughout the whole 
year, but in perfection during the rams. It requires to be pruned in 
about November, or it is apt to become straggling and unmanageable. 
May be propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly in the cold 
season, or by layers and cuttings, which in the rams root with the 
greatest readiness. 

I. bn rbata - -A shrub of very large growth, with fine rich, deep- 
green, lanceolate leaves nearly a foot long ; bears in the hot season 
large, lax, irregular corymbs of long-tubed white fragrant flowers, 
singular for the fringe of white hair round their mouths. Produces 
seed in the cold season. 

I. braohiata. — A stout, not very ornamental shrub ; bears 
in March pamcles of minute white flowers. Seeds in May. 

I. coccinea — A shrub about three or four feet in height, 
about the commonest, and certainly about the most beautiful, of the 
genus. Flowers bright scarlet, in large, compact, handsome corymbs; 
nearly always in blossom, but in perfection during the rains, when it is 
a truly splendid object. Nothing can be finer than the contrast afford- 
ed by the glowing scarlet trusses of bloom against the dark rich bay- 
green of the leaves. Yields seed in the cold season. 

* ‘ The Flonst and Poraologist,* vol. for 1863, p. 46. 
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I. crooea or crocata. — A choice shrub of the English stoves ; 
bears handsome trusses of fine orange-coloured flowers. Unknown in 
this country. 

I. cuneifolia. — A shrub of tree-like growth ; bears in March 
and April a profusion of compact balls of pure white fragrant blossom, 
of the size of an Orange, which present a truly delightful appearance 
as they wave to and fro by the force of the wind. Ripens seed in 
September. 

I. grandiilora. — Sir J. Paxton says it is only a large flowered 
variety of 1. ooccinea 

I superba. — The proper name of the plant, misnamed I. 
grandiflora, in the possession of some two or three gentlemen in Cal- 
cutta, native of Assam ; from not more than about a foot and-a-half 
to three feet in height ; extraordinary for the immense size of its leaves, 
and when in blossom in April, with its huge head of white flowers, very 
suggostive of a great overblown Cauliflower. 

I fulgens. — Dr. Roxburgh observes. — “This elegant high- 
ly ornamental shrub is a native of the Moluccas, and from thence was 
introduced into the Botanical Gardens, where it blossoms most part of 
the year.” Has smooth lanceolate leaves from six to eiglit inches 
long and bears corymbs of numerous long-tubed, pretty, large, scarlet 
flowers. 

I bydrangeseformis. — Discovered by Mr. Griffith at Sin- 
gapore and described in Curtis as a noble shrub, with fine lanceolate 
leaves a foot long, producing handsome trusses of rich yellow and 
orange coloured flowers, superior either to those of I. coccinea or 
I f^tricta not to be met with anywhere about Calcutta that I am aware 
of. 

I incarnata— A small choice shrub, native of China,, with fine 
dark-green foliage ; considered, like I alba, a variety of I. strlcta ; 
nearly always in blossom with corymbs of pretty flesh-coloured flowers. 
Propagated only by inarching : cuttings and layers do not succeed. 

I sp ex, Java. — A species so denominated in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens ; a handsome shrub of moderate size ; bears 
at the beginning and end of the hot season a great profusion of large 
t russes of creamy- white fragrant flowers. 

I. Javanica. — A small shrub, accounted one of the very 
finest of the genus ; but such as are met with in the Calcutta gardens 
axe very far from meriting that high rank. It suffers during the cold 
iponths, and young plants at that period can with difficulty be kept 
alive. Distinguished by having leaves softer and less rigid than others 
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of the genus ; bears during the rams compact corymbs of orange-scar- 
let flowers, rather inclining to an apricot colour. Sir J. Paxton re- 
marks that this plant is remarkably handsome from “ the younger 
branches being of a rich coral colour, the tube of the corolla an mch- 
and-a-half long, and the limb an inch across ” points as regard size 
and colour not found in the plants we have here. 

I lanceolaria. — A shrub about flve or six feet high, re- 
markable for its narrow leaves, six inches long and one broad , bears 
in the hot season greemsh-white flowers, and seeds at the beginning of 
the Cold season. Dr. Wallich observes . — “ This species is so distinct 
from all the others as to be easily known. Its slender hanging branch- 
es, pallid and glaucous leaves, and the small corymbs of crowded 
flowers contribute to render it a very ornamental plant in the 
shrubbery.” 

I. longiilora. — A handsome lanceolate-leaved shrub , bears in 
August and September, lax corymbs of exquisitely fragrant white 
flowers, with exceedingly long tubes. 

I. opaca. — A large shrub, compared with other species, of 
rather coarse appearance ; bears large corymbs of very fragrant white 
flowers, before opening, prettily tipped with red 

I. parviflora, — A small tree , bears in March small dingy 
white, somewhat fragrant flowers Not attractive when in flower, and 
far from being so at any other time. 

I. ragoosula. A species so-called in the Agri-Horti cultural 
Society’s Gardens, but whence the name is derived, or of what it 
is the corruption, I have in vain endeavoured to discover A most 
delightful erect shrub, about four feet high, not bushy, with smooth 
oblong leaves, about three-and-a-half inches long ; bears in constant 
succession, almost throughout the whole year, small pretty corymbs 
delicate rose-coloured flowers. Propagated easily by cuttings. 

1. rosea. — A shrub about five feet high, of spreading habit, 
with oval, smooth, firm leaves, about six inches long , flowers of the 
same colour as those of the last, but larger, and in larger loose corymbs. 
Dr. Wallich remarks : — “This shrub is exceedingly elegant on account 
of its large round corymbs, which for eight months of the year are 
produced in a constant succession. The colour of the flowers is a pale 
pink, gradually becoming reddish as they grow old, beautifully con- 
trasting with the shining dark-green leaves, which are not unlike those 
of I. bandhuca.” 

I. stricta. — A small woody shrub, three or four feet high, 
of erect growth, rather scanty both of stems and of foliage ; leaves oval, 
smooth, about five or six inches long ; bears, more particularly in March 
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and April, large, very compact, convex corymbs of flowers of a scarlet- 
salmon colour, the exquisite beauty of which nothing can excel. Dr. 
Roxburgh, however, remarks that “it is by no means so gaudy as 
I. coccinea and I. bandhuca which are certainly two of our most showy 
Indian shrubs. ” In my opimon bandhuca will not for a moment bear 
comparison with it. The pallid sickly hue of the foliage often much 
detracts from its beauty, and the stems of plants of any age have 
mostly a cankered, unhealthy appearance, as though the climate 
did not altogether suit it. 

1. undulata. — Paluk-]ooee . — A large ramous shrub, with large 
lanceolate, wavy leaves ; bears in April corymbs of numerous small 
white flowers, having a powerful jasmine fragrance. 

I. villosa — A large shrub, with large, lanceolate, wavy 
leaves, as much as ten inches long ; bears in April large corymbs of 
white, fragrant flowers, with very long tubes and very small limbs. 

I. floribunda — A new and remarkably distinct species 
lately introduced into the gardens about Calcutta ; a dwarf, bushy 
pot-shrub, about a foot and-a-half high, with small smooth, 
lanceolate leaves, hardly two inches long ; bears during the hot and 
rainy seasons neat dense trusses of bright-scarlet flowers ; extremely 
beautiful, particularly in April, when it is perfectly loaded with 
blossom. Propagated by cuttings with not much difficulty. 

To the foregoing have of late been added : amabilis, 
amboinensls affinis, dixiana Duchess of Teck. Duffi, formosa, 
Lobbii. Pilgrimii Prince of 0’*ange princeps. profusa, regina, 
sanguinea, spectabilis, speciopa and Westii. 

Chiococca. 

O. racemosa. — Snowberry. — A small shrub ; though somewhat 
graceful, of no great merit ; bears m May and during the hot season, 
pale-yellow, small, inconspicuous flowers m great abundance. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings in the rains, 

Pasderia 

P. foetida. — A remarkably pretty, slender, and extensively- 
growing climber, bearing in October drooping festoons of small 
bell-flowers, purple varied with white, emitting a smell so abominable as 
to 'create a perfect stench in the neighbourhood around. Propagated 
by layers m the rams. 

Hamiltonia. 

H. asurea — A large shrub with slender branches, apt soon 
to become straggling, decrepit, and unsightly, and needing, therefore, 
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to be well cut in every year to keep it neat and in form ; bears in 
December great plume-like heads of very small but very bright and 
numerous lavender-coloured flowers, which emit for some distance 
around a most delightful fragrance. Easily propagated by cuttings 
put down in October after pruning. 

H suaveolens. — A large stout shrub, somewhat similar to 
tne preceding, but with flowers which Hie nearly *white, and loaves of 
much larger character ; blossoms from November to February with. 
deliciously fragrant flowers, and continues for a long time a delight- 
ful oinament to the garden. Vastly impioved by being well cut in 
after flow’enng Propagated by cuttings in October after pruning. 

Leptodermis. 

L lauceolata — A small shrub, bears in Se})tember, small 
lavendei flowers of little beauty. Common in Indian gardens, and 
propagated by cuttings in the rams. 

Hamelia 

H. patens. — A tree-shrub of dense rich -green foliage orna- 
menta: for its boundless profusion of spra}^s of orange-coloured 
blossoms, upon which numerous hummmg-biids are from morning 
to night for ever hopping, and inserting their little beaks into each 
of the short pipe-like Howlers to extract the nectar, d^he sprays of 
flowers are intermingled with bunches of pea-sized, blood-cioloured 
berries, which, however, seldom ripen but in the cold weather, 
when they turn black. No j)lant is more easily propagated either by 
cuttings or by seed. 

H. spheerocarpa. — A shrub of lower growth, stouter stems, 
with larger and more showy orange-coloured blossoms, and with rich 
verdant leaves, much larger and thicker than those of the preceding; 
the name assigned is apparently a misnomer, as the fruits are egg- 
formed, and not at ad sphencal. This species drops its leaves in 
the cold season, and the branches, at that time bare, are benefited 
by being cut in, when cuttings may be put down which strike 
readily. 


Pentas. 

P. carnea — A small herbaceous shrub, very common, but a 
truly beautiful plant : bears, in constant succession, Ixora like heads 
of rather small, pale-lavender-coloured flowers. Easily propagated 
either by clips or by seed in the rains. 
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Wendlandia. 

W paniculata. — A rather large woody shrub oi small tree, 
bears in February, in great profusion, splendid large plumes of small 
pure-white flowers, and is then a most beautiful object to view. 
Propagated by cuttings in November. 

W. exserta — Dr Roxburgh speaks in highest praise of the 
beauty of this plant ; but I have been unable to learn of its existence, 
or indeed of any particulais concerning it, in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

Rondeletia 

R speciosa — A small hard-wooded shrub about three feet high, 
one of the commonest, and at the same time one of the handsomest 
ornaments ot our garden^ ; bears m constant succession, through the 
hot and rainy seasons, compact mo derate -si zed trusses of beautiful 
orange-scarlet blossoms, somewhat like miniature heads of Auricula . 
these, as they decay, should be removed, otherwise they remam a very 
long time on the plant, giving it a duty unsightly appearance. Pro- 
pagated by layers ; these should be put down m the rams, and will 
take three or four months before they are ready for removal. Bears 
seed also, but rather scantily, in the cold season, which some little care 
must be taken to secure. The best plan is to search for the beiries 
before ripe, and tie them up in fine linen, so that on ripening, when 
they open and discharge their seed, it may not be lost. R odorata is 
the proper name 

Rogiera. 

R. thyrsiflora* — Lately introduced : of a genus of shrubs 
described as with oval soft-haired leaves, and bcciring dense corymbs 
of small salver-shaped, rose-coloured flowers. Propagated by cuttings 
in November. Syn Rondeletia thyrsoidea. 

Portlandia. 

P. grandiflora — White-Horse. — Native of Jamaica, where it 
is common among rocks. Of this truly noble and choice shrub plants 
may be sometimes seen in Calcutta among the collections of the 
curiou:^ : three or four are to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, which continue constantly in blossom, except during the cold 
season from which, if not sheltered they seem rather to sufter. The 
character of the foliage is very handsome, of a fine rich glossy green, 
contrasting well with the flowers, which are as much as five inches long, 
resemble those of the White Lily, and diffuse during the night the same 
delicious fragrance. Propagated without much difficulty during the 
raina by cuttings in sand. 
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Manettia 

M cordifolia — A small plant, with slender climbing stems ; 
requires the support of a light trellis grown in a pot, a beautiful 
ornament for the verandah during the hot and rainy seasons, when it 
bears in profusion its moderate-sized tubular, biight-scarlet flowers. 
Propagated by separation of the roots, which are of a tuberous 
nature; beais m the cold months cucumber-like pods of seed. 

CateBbaea 

C. spinosa — Spinous Lily thorn. — A shrub of moderate size, 
with myrtle-sized leaves : covered with laige sharp thorns, hardly to be 
called ornamental, though when m blossom, as it is at intervals during 
the hot and rainy seasons, cuiious for the strange way m which the 
flowers hang from it without seeming to belong to it . they are of the 
size and form of a large tin extinguisher, of a pale livid-green, with the 
mouth part cut into great notches ; said to bear ‘ ‘ a yellow berry of the 
oize of a middling plum but this I have never seen Propagated by 
cuttings in the rains. 

Hoffkuannia (Higginsia). 

A genus of very handsome-leaved shrubs, about two feet high, 
natives of Peru and the West Indies. They arc variously known under 
both the names given above. They are best grown in a grass conserva- 
tory, in a light rich soil, rather free. Old mortar or concrete added to 
the soil gives them extra colour in the leaves. They are exceedingly 
lovely objects when well grown. Propagated by cuttings in sand under 
a glass during the rains. 

H Qhiesbreghtii. — Has handsome broadly lanceolate leaves, 
three to four inches long and two broad, the ribs being raised, and of 
a brilliant, velvetty, brick-red colour 

H Ghiesbreghtii variegata ~ -Similar to the last, except that 
the leaves are splashed with white. H refulgens is of low 
growth, with smaller leaves ; so also is H orbgiesii. H. reful- 
gens argyroneura is a variegated species of No. 3 , while H rob- 
usta resembles No. 3 very much. 

Stylocoryne 

S Weberi — A moderate-sized shrub, with lanceolate, polished, 
leathery leaves, three-and-a-half inches long ; bears in January and 
February, Ixora-like corymbs of greenish- white flowers, which emit a 
delightful fragrance ; thrives best under shade. Propagated by cut- 
tings in November. 
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Rhodostoma 

R. gardenioides.— An ornamental small shrub, about two feet 
high, with neatand pleasing foliage ; bears in March and April Ixora-like 
trusses of tubular, milk-white flowers, which would be very handsome 
if all in the truss opened at the same time instead of only a few in suc- 
cession. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Gardenia 

G. fLorida — Cape Jasmine — Gundha-raj. — Native of China, but 
common in the gardens of India : a most delightful shrub, with neat 
handsome glossy foliage; leaves obovate, about an inch-and-a-half long ; 
bears in March and April large, very double, cream-white, sweetly 
fragrant flowers, having much the appearam e, though not the regu- 
larity of petals, of a small Camellia ; grows to six or eight feet high, but 
may be kept to any small and convenient size by pruning. Propagated 
by cuttings to any extent during the rains. 

Two fine varieties of this charming shrub were introduced into the 
Gardens of the Agri- Horticultural Society some years ago by 
Mr. Fortune from China, and are called by his name. 

a. Distinguished by its much larger character of foliage, the leaves 
being full three -and -a -half inches long, and by producing much finer 
flowers. 

c. A superb variety with very large leaves and very double flowers of 
immense size, fully four inches across. This blossoms somewhat later 
in the season. Mr. Fortune says that m China it grows to ten or 
twelve feet in circumference. The following description of it has also 
been given : — “Flowers four inches in diameter, pure-white, changing to 
buff, not unlike a large double Camellia. It is one of the very finest 
shrubs in cultivation, and ranks on a level with the double- white 
Camellia, which it equals in the beauty of the flowers and leaves, and 
infinitely excels in its delicious odour.”* 

G lucida — A large shrub, or rather small tree, with rich 
noble foliage, the leaves being of a bright shining olive-green, firm, oval, 
and about six or seven inches long ; beats at intervals during the hot 
and rainy seasons large handsome solitary fragrant white flowers, three 
or more inches across ; blossoms beautifully in a dwarf condition, in 
which state it may easily be kept by pruning. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. 

G radicans. — A shrub, native of Japan ; bears during the hot 
season very fragrant white flowers. 

* Botanical Register for 184fi, p. 43, ©xtract(*d from ‘Journal of the Hoiti- 
cultural Society.’ 
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G. latifolia — Pdprd , — A small tree of noble foliage, with 
leaves some as much as fifteen inches long and six inches wide ; bears 
large fragrant, white, nine to eleven-lobed flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
speaks in great admiration of the beauty of this tree. 

G. ferox. — A stout woody shrub, about four feet high ; bears 
in May, when all but leafless, close groups of large, double, ill-shaped, 
white flowers, which soon decay and look unsightly, and are succeeded 
by fruit-pods of the size of a walnut. Though once in some esteem 
not m any respect an ornamental plant. 

G. dumetorum. — A tree of moderate size, bears in May very 
numerous small white flowers. Of no value in an ornamental point of 
view. 

G devoniensia — Native of West Africa. In Mr. Grote’s 
garden at Alipore was a shrub of this noble plant four-and-a-half feet 
high, where it flow'^ered m April ; described as bearing most beautiful 
flowers, very similar to those of the White Lily, with a slender tube. 

G. Stanley ana. — From Sierra Leone ; described as a hand- 
some shrub with numerous spreading boughs, and large, oval, wavy, 
bright-green leaves ; bears numerous solitary green flowers with tube 
and mtcrioi of throat purple, and pure white limb ; delightfully fra- 
grant. 

G. citriodora. — From Natal ; described as a shrub about 
two feet high, having pointed, smooth leaves, and bearing numerous 
white flowers, having the form and perfume of those of the Orange. 
These two last species are of recent introduction. 

Also G globosa and G. Thunbergia 

All of the above can be easily increased by cuttings put down in 
the rams. 


Bouvardia 

A genus of small evergreen shrubs mostly introduced from Mexico. 
They do indifferently in subtropical India, and very well in glass houses 
on the hills. The Jasmine-like flowers are freely borne in terminal 
corymbs of scarlet yellow and white colours. At Coonoor, on the 
Nilgiris, they are reported by A. G. N. to “do splendidly and bloom 
the whole year through.” C. G. writes from the same place, “very 
handsome plants and always in flower.” At Bangalore they languish 
owing to a dry season of about five months. Old turfy-loam mixed 
with an equal quantity of horse manure seems to suit them. Propa- 
gate by cuttings on a hotbed. 

B Humboldtii oorymbiflora. — A fine white-flowered plant, nice- 
ly scented. 
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B Josminiflora — Ditto. — B. flava— yellow. 

B cavanillesii — angustifolio and triphylla are red-flowered 

species. There are also many garden hybrids of various tints of colour. 

Oxyanthus. 

O. hirsutus. — A small bush about two feet in height ; bears in 
July white fragrant flowers of a star-shaped limb, and tube six inches 
long. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

jAsperula. 

A odorata — Sweet Woodruff. — This will succeed on the hills 
where it makes a pretty plant for rockwork. 

Nicholson says • — “This very pretty little plant is scentless when 
fresh, but, when dried, it diffuses an odour like that of spring grass, and 
when kept among clothes it not only imparts an agreeable perfume to 
them but also preserves them from insects.” Hill residents may be 
interested to hear, on the authority of Dr. J. E. Tracy, of Kodai- 
kanal, that Impatiens phoenicea possesses the same useful property 
as a dried herb. The species A. orientalis and A. tinctoria should 
be grown in hill gardens They can be raised from seed, and are very 
pretty little plants. 

Guettarda. 

G. speciosa — A small evergreen tree at the seaside ; but often 
found in gardens as a large shrub. The long, tubular, pure white 
flowers, produced rather thinly in axillary cymes, arc deliciously 
fragrant, and fccent the whole of a small garden, if only one or two 
bushes are planted. Raised by layers, which, however, take a long 
time to root. 

Mussaenda. 

A genus of rather large shrubs, with dense foliage of moderate - 
sized oval, deep dull-green leaves. In a decorative point of view, 
there is very little difference between the species ; during the hot 
and rainy seasons they are nearly always in blossom, bearing 
numerous corymbs of star-formed, orange-coloured flowers. From 
the calyces of one or two flowers in each corymb are developed 
large hoary-white leaves, which, contrasting with the green of the 
leaves, constitute principally the ornamental character of the plants. 
Propagated by cuttings or by seed, which they bear abundantly, 
in the rains. 

M. frondosa. — This, which has the largest flowers of any 
being about an inch across, and orange-scarlet, is perhaps the most 
desirable one of the species. 
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M. macrophylla. — Has flowers about half the size of the 
last, and of deeper colour. M. corymbosa. — Has flowers much 
smaller still, of a pale-orange colour. M. latifolia and M. luteola, 
differ little from the foregoing. 

CAPRIFOLTACE^. 

Weigela. 

W. rosea. — A shrub like the Philadelphus or Mock Orange ; 
T^ears at the end of every little side-branch loose clusters of white 
and rose-coloured flowers, more than an inch long, and an inch and- 
a-half wide ; much cultivated for its beauty in the gardens of the 
mandarins in China, and now a very common ornament in the gardens 
in England ; introduced by Mr. Fortune some years ago into the 
gardens of the Agn- Horticultural Society, but seemed quite unsuited 
to the climate, as the plants soon showed symptoms of decay, and 
before long perished. The correct name is Diervilla rosea. Try on 
the hills. 


Lonicera. 

Japonica — Japan Honeysuckle. — A very rambling shrub 
requiring the support of a trellis or some stout posts ; leaves oval, 
two inches long, dull whitish-green ; bears at intervals, and nearly 
at all seasons, but principally in the cold weather, white and yellow 
strongly fragrant flowers ; a very common plant, met with in most 
Indian gardens. 

L. periclymenum. — A small shrub, so named in the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Gardens, but in no way resembling the common 
Honeysuckle of the English gardens ; a not very thriving plant, with 
oval leaves about an inch long, deep-green above, and hoary on the 
under- surface ; never, that I have seen, flowering here. 

L. diversifolia. — A straggling, weedy-looking shrub, native 
of the hills of India ; two or three plants in pots are met with 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens that have not flowered there, 
flowers described as being “ of a pale-buff colour, and stalkless.” 

li. sempervirens. — Trumpet Honeysuckle. — A very beau- 
tiful plant when in blossom with its scarlet scentless flowers : a 
common ornament of English gardens ; set down by Dr. Voigt in his 
Catalogue as existing and blooming here. I have never met with or 
heard of it, neither have I the two following, likewise mentioned by 
him : — L macirantba. Native of Nepal. L. leschenaxiltil. — 
Native of the Nilgherries. The latter is growing about Ootaoamund. 

F, G 35 
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L. reticulata* — Native of Yeddo, a twining plant, ornament- 
al for its foliage of small oval leaves of a deep-green colour, beauti- 
fully netted with cream-coloured reticulations ; much admired in 
England, where it is of late introduction. In Mr. Grote’s garden at 
Alipore I saw a fine specimen grown in a pot, which had become 
quite a small shrub. I learnt that it sheds its leaves during the cold 
season. L flexuosa aurea-reticulata has a beautifully variegated 
leaf, and is deciduous. 


Abelia. 

A. trifllora. — Native of the Himalayas ; a scandent shrub ; bears 
in great profusion dense ball-like heads of small white, very fragrant 
flowers. Introduced into the Botanical Gardens, but I know not 
with what success. 


Viburnum. 

V. macrooephalum. — Syn. V. Portunei. 

V. dilatatum. — Described by Mr. Fortune as “a fine new 
Guelder’ s Rose and introduced by him, together with the last, some 
years ago from China into the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Socie- 
ty ; both perished, seemingly unsuited to the climate. V. opulus — 
Guelder Rose — is down in the Ootacamund list. 

CORNACEiE. 

Aucuba. 

A. Japonioa. — This fine mottle-leaved shrub, so familiar in 
English gardens, can only with great difiiculty be kept alive here. A 
specimen or two in a small pot is all that I have seen of it in this coun- 
try. But it does very fairly in the grass conservatory ; while on the 
hills it can be successfully cultivated. 

ARALIACE^. 

The plants of this Older suited for the garden are ornamental 
solely for their foliage, not bearing flowers worthy of notice. They 
are all easily propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Hedera. 

H. helix — Common Ivy. — Manages to exist as a small pot-plant 
but makes no growth, and except for association, is unworthy of a 
placp ia the garden. It is common enough on the hills, where it 
glOWi in a wild state. 
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Variegated Ivy -has now made its appearance in hill gardens, 
where it should do well. 


Panax. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved plants which have become very 
popular for decorative purposes in recent years. They are evergreen 
and afford a refreshing contrast by the light green of their leaves. 
Almost any soil suits them, and they are easily propagated by -cut- 
tings and division of roots during the rains. 

P. cochleatum* — Is an old variety, the leaves resembling 
shallow sauce-ladles, p. fruticosum has rather ornamental foliage, 
being dense and split ; is an old favourite. The following are 
late introductions, and are remarkable for the handsome variegated 
finely-divided character of their foliage: — fllicifolium ; laciniatum: 
Massanfi:iana ; plumatum. The following are also ornamental 
leaved, and are much cultivated : — Bausei ; elegans ; Gordonii ; 
obtusum; rotundus ; serratifolia ; Shepherdiana, Veitchii., Vic- 
torisB. 

The variegated forms with finely cut leaves are exceedingly use- 
ful for temporary indoor decoration. Banked with ferns and other 
foliage plants they have a beautiful effect. Well suited for the plains 
of India. 

Aralia 

These are closely allied to Panax ; indeed, some of the varieties 
are hardly distinguishable from them ; while others are entirely dis- 
similar. 

Their cultivation is the same as that for Panax, 

A. papyriferia. — Rice-Paper Plant. — Bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Castor-oil plant. Its only interest lies in the fact that 
the pith of the flower stems yields the true rice-paper of the Chinese. 
It is by no means an ornament to the garden. Propagated by the 
suckers it throws up for some distance around ; also by seed, which it 
produces in great abundance. 

The following are eminently ornamental, with peltate leaves, 
finely divided, and of a dark glossy green ; — A. Chabrieri ; 
Veitchi ; Veitchi-gracillinea ; telegantissima ; Reginae The fol- 
lowing are also of a highly ornamental character: — bemaysiana; 
filicifolia ; gracillinea ; Guilfoylei ; Kerchoveana ; leptophylla ; 
maciilata ; monstrosa ; nobilis ; parasitica ; quercifolia ; reti- 
culata ; rotunda ; spectabile ; spinulosa ; and sonchifolia. Some 
of the foregoing are of large growth; these it would be advisable to 
grow in the open border. Others again are of dwarf growth, and 
such had best be cultivated in pots, and kept in the grass conservatory. 
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UMBELLIFER^. 

Apiaceee. 

Didiscus. (Trachymene) 

D. croruleus. — Singular as being the only annual of the vast 
number of plants this Order contains, that is of an ornamental charac- 
ter ; bears umbels of beautiful azure flowers, flat at first, and becoming 
semi-spherical afterwards. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and 
in March on the hills, and put out the plants when two inches high in a 
good soil in the border. If grown in pots, it is benefited by frequent 
shiftings ; blossoms in April on the plains. 

FICOTDE^. 

Mesembryanthemum. 

Fig-Marigold. 

Dwarf succulent plants. M, tricolor beais somewhat small 
daisy- formed crimson and white flowers of dazzling beauty, which 
open only in full sunshine ; cordifolium pink and pomeridianum 
large brilliant yellow flowers. Sow the seed in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills, in wide shallow pans filled with good soil 
below, but very sandy just on the surface. A pane of glass laid on 
the pan will tend to keep the soil moist till the seeds germinate. 

M. Orystalliniim — The Ice Plant. — A native of the Canary 
Islands. Remarkable chiefly on account of its large fleshy leaves, 
having the appearance of frosted glass. Sow in October on the plains 
and in March on the hills. 


CACTE^. 

A rather numerous group of succulent plants, of which Dr. 
Lindley remarks : ‘ ‘America is the exclusive station of this Order, no 
species appearing to be a native of any other part of the world.” 
Some, however, must have been introduced into India at a very 
early period, as they are now naturalised in the jungle in nearly all 
parts of the country. Of Echinocactus, Mammillaria, Cereus 
and Opuntia, the number of species is very great, most of which would 
in every probability thrive in India with proper care. The number of 
species we possess is comparatively small, but as large, perhaps, as 
there is any need of for the adornment of our gpdens ; for they are 
more curious than ornamental, and it is not desirable to possess many 
of them. To dispose them to blossom, they should be allowed a 
certain amount of exposure to the sun, particularly after their season 
of growth is past ; but some of the smaller and more delicate kinds, 
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if put out entirely in the sun, are apt to become scorched and to 
shrivel. These, too, are very liable to rot, if left exposed to the wet 
during the rains. With regard to nature of the soil best suited to 
them, Mr. McIntosh observes : — 

‘ ‘A very erroneous notion has prevailed that succulents should be 
planted in lime-rubbish, gravel, or similar porous matter, with a view 
to prevent them from growing too rapidly, and also that they should 
scarcely have any water given to them. Succulent plants in general 
do not require much water when in a dormant state ; but when they 
are growing vigorously, they require as large a share of that element 
as any other plants not exactly aquatic. The tree-flowering Cactese 
should be placed in the richest possible soil, but at the same time it 
must be capable of admitting the water to pass through it freely, and 
for that reason may have a portion of lime-rubbish, broken pots, or 
small pieces of broken bricks mixed with it to keep it open and porous. 
Poor sandy soil should be discarded, and even peat earth is not rich 
enough for these plants.”* [These observations contain all that is 
essential for the successful cultivation of these plants.] 

They are very tenacious of life, a single joint may be conveyed 
almost any distance without detriment, and will strike upon being 
inserted in sand and kept moderately watered. In England those of 
a spheroidal form are sometimes grafted upon stocks of Pereskia 
aculeata, by making a small hole in their base and placing it upon 
the stem of the Pereskia, sharpened to a point, and binding a little 
moss round the place of juncture of graft and stock. 

Melocactus. 

Turk's-cap, or melon-shaped Cactus. 

A name significant of the form of the plants, which produce their 
flowers on a head covered with dense woolly and bristly hairs. 
M. erectus is in the Botanical Gardens. Others noted as most 
worthy of cultivation are— M depressus ; Grengelii ; macrocan- 
thus ; polycanthus ; pyramidalis ; Sellowii. 

Mammillaria. 

Nipple Cactus, 

Described as “dwarf plants composed of an assemblage of tuber- 
cles somewhat resembling the teats of animals. These are generally 
terminated with bunches of hairy bristles, and between them the flow- 


* ‘ The Greenhouse,’ pp. 182 and 186. 
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ers appear.”* To me they rather look like, as regards form, a cluster 
of small Gherkins. The few that our gardens contain, so far as I am 
arware of, are : 

M. tenuis — Pretty and delicate-looking from its club-like 
lobes being hoary with bristles. Suited to a pot of about the size of a 
tea-cup. Flowers described as pale yellow. 

M. pusilla. — Resembles a little heap of balls of worsted ; 
flowers described as pale red. 

M longimamma — Lobes or tubercles long and thin, like 
a man’s little finger ; quite smooth, surmounted with a starry head of 
bristles. The flowers are described as “produced on the summits of 
the stems, and the largest and most beautiful of any of the genus, 
opening in the sun ; the interior divisions of a brilliant yellow, the 
exterior reddish. ”t 

Others mentioned of especial merit are— M. atrata ; Andrsea, 
camea ; cirrhifera, spinis fuscis ; coronaria ; depressa ; ful- 
vispina ; Karwinskii ; mangnimamma ; quadrispina ; sphace 
lata ; Wildiana. 

Bchinocactus 
H kdgehoo-Thistle. 

Curiously prickly globular-formed plants. 

B. echidne — Of curious growth, resembling a ribbed 
Melon, of the size of a cricket-ball, with star-like arrangements of 
thorns along the ribs ; bears in February pretty delicate, pinkish- 
white flowers of the size of a Daisy, and somewhat like those of a 
Mesembryanthemum, in little groups near the summit of the plant. 

B. multiplex — Described as bearing flowers of a delicate 
flesh colour, as large as the plant itself, which is of a balloon form. In 
the Botanical Gardens are likewise — B. Williamsii; B. hexsedro- 
phorus; B. notophorus ; B. platycerus ; B. Byresii. Mentioned 
also as especially deserving of cultivation are : — B eohinatus ; 
densus ; Qilliesii ; imbricatus ; latispinus ; Mackieanus ; mon- 
tevidensis ; parvispinus ; platyacanthus ; scopa ; spinis ; albis 
BUbgibbosus ; tenuispinus ; tubiilorus, 

Oereus. 

Torch-Thistle. 

Curious thorny, long-stemmed, strong-growing plants, demanding 
very little care in their cultivation. The soil best adapted for them is 

♦ ‘Cottage Garden er*8 Dictionary.’ f * be Bon Jardinier * pour 1866, p. 667* 
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a mixture of vegetable mould and decayed cowdung, well intermixed 
with crocks and broken bricks. 

0. eriophorus. — A climbing plant, curious for the woolly 
kind of substance with which the stems are covered. 

O. grandiilorus. — Night flowering Cereus. — Mr. Gosse 
writes: — “The magnificent flowers are seldom seen. The plant 
seems a shy bloomer. In order to see it in perfection, one must see it 
open at midnight. Cut a few inches of the stem on each side of the 
maturing bud and bring within doors. Soon after dark it begins to 
open, and towards midnight expands its noble beauty ; a disk six inches 
in diameter, very double, pure-white in centre, exterior yellow-brown, 
most deliciously fragrant of clove perfume. In the morning beauty 
and fragrance are gone.’ ’ In this country it is neither a rare plant nor 
a shy bloomer, but from the immense size to which it grows is only 
admissible in a garden of great extent. Its flowers may be witnessed 
in perfection at daybreak and for some little time after. The flowers, 
it is said, may be preserved in full beauty for a long time if the pistil 
be removed before impregnation. 

0. speciosissimus — This also, seen in the night, when in full 
blossom, 18 said to be an object of almost unrivalled splendour. 

0. nycticalus — A climber, requiring an extensive kind of 
support for its thin long- jointed stems, which throw out numerous 
fibrous roots, whereby it adheres to a wall or trunk of a tree, against 
which it may be planted ; bears in May very large white flowers, which 
open in the night and perish at the dawn. 

0. hexagonus — A very common plant of the size of a large 
shrub, with stout six-ribbed stems ; bears during the rains a succession 
of numerous large white flowers in the night-time, which perish soon 
after daylight. 

The names of others found in our gardens, but calling for no par- 
ticular description, are : — C triangularis — A climber ; very common. 
0 tetragonus ; C bonplandi ; 0 Jamaicensis ; O loranthoides ; 
C multangularis. 

Bpiphyllum. 

A genus of plants with stems resembling a combination of irregular 
edged straps or ribbons growing out of each other in succession. 

B. Hookeri — A plant of considerable size, requiring a large 
pot ; grows very rapidly, and is apt to let droop its long flat stems 
over the ground and look very untidy ; bears during the hot and rainy 
seasons numerous very large star-formed, white flowers, comprising 
very many long narrow petds. These open in the evening and perish 
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the following morning. At Ferozepore I had plants which throve 
vigorously and grew to a great and unmanageable size, but never 
blossomed, which is surprising, as the plant blossoms so freely 
in Bengal. 

E. truncatum — This, of which we possess chree varieties, 
beais in the cold weather large gorgeous flowers of a clear bright pink or 
rose colour, which, unlike those of so many of the order, have the merit 
of displaying their beauty in the day-time. A very delicate and fra- 
gile plant, soon broken to pieces if not sheltered from the wind or any 
rough treatment ; thrives in a soil of silver-sand with the admixture of 
a little vegetable-mould. The largest specimens will not require a pot 
of larger size than a sugar-basin, which for safety’s sake it is well to 
insert in a larger pot filled entirely with crocks, whereon the drooping 
fragile stems may rest without fear of rotting. From its delicate habit 
it requires to be kept in the shade, but possibly a certain amount of 
exposure to the morning sun would be beneficial. Any small piece 
broken off and inserted in the soil will take root. But Sir J. Paxton 
says: “To obtain young specimens, keep a little damp moss round 
any of the branches and roots will speedily be found at the place.” 
In England, as a matter of curiosity, it has sometimes been grafted 
upon Pereskia. A young stem of the latter has its head cut off and a 
small slit made. In this the flat stem of the Bpiphyllum is inserted 
and the graft tied round with a little moss. The attempts made to 
effect this in this country I have never known to prove successful, 
which is of the less consequence as it is considered preferable to grow 
the plant on its own roots. But it is often grafted successfully on 
Cereus grandiflorus. 

B. alatum — A plant similar to, but of stouter habit than, the 
preceding. I have not seen it in blossom. Flowers said to be white. 

Rhipsalis. 

R. salioornoides — A curious plant, with short- jointed stems 
growing successively upon each other like small pieces of tobacco-pipe 
united. Flowers small, yellow, and in no way interesting. Dr. Voigt 
states that they “never appear here.” I have, however, seen the 
plant in blossom in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, as well as at the 
Horticultural shows here. In its native locality it is epiphytal ; the 
growing of it in pots is probably the cause of its being so shy of bloom- 
ing* 

Opuntia* 

Indian Fig, or Prickly Cactus, 

There are several species of this genus of singular plants, which 
produce their large oval-formed, thick, flat leaves, one frond the edge 
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are usually covered with star-like arrangements of 
^harp bristles. Most bear large golden-yellow flowers of metallic hue, 
but upon the whole are not objects sufficiently agreeable to be allowed 
a place in the garden. 

O. Dillenii. — The common domesticated prickly pear of India. 

Pereskia. 

P. bleo — Barbadoes Gooseberry. — A large spreading shrub- 
by plant, with cylindrical stems covered with long needle -like 
spines, and, unlike most plants of the order, bearing abundance of 
leaves. Flowers very pretty, resembling small single pink roses ; near- 
ly always in blossom. 

P aculeata — In general appearance much resembling the fore- 
going, but a smaller plant. Dr. Voigt states that this species blossoms 
in Bombay, but not here, and in England very seldom. I have 
not seen it in blossom myself, but the native dealer from whom I ob- 
tained specimens at Hooghly assured me that it blossomed m the cold 
weather. Flowers described as white. 

BEGONTACE^. 

Begonia. 

Elephant's Ear. 

A very extensive genus of handsome-leaved plants, distributed 
over a wide area. Many of the most beautiful specifes are natives of 
the Eastern Himalayas, extending as far as Simla. In Sikkhim, the 
Khassya mountains, the valleys of Darjeeling, and in Assam many 
very beautiful varieties have been found and brought under cultivation. 
Many fine species have been introduced from tropical South America, 
especially Brazil. But by far the greatest number of our cultivated 
varieties, which are remarkable for the exceeding beauty of their leaves, 
have been raised by hybridization. 

In England and on the Continent, Begonias are divided into three 
distinct groups : 1. Those remarkable chiefly for the beauty of their 
leaves, the flowers of which are insignificant, and therefore of 
no account. 2. The handsome large-flowered varieties, in which 
the leaves are mostly plain and of no account ; and 3. The tuberous- 
rooted flowering varieties, which are very similar to the last, except that 
they have tuberous roots. The two last-named are not found to grow 
to perfection on the plains ; but succeed remarkably well on the hills, 
where indeed the other — the ornamental-leaved varieties — also come 
to great perfection. The first named succeed admirably in our grass 
'Conservatories, and even under the shelter of a verandah, and are the 
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ones most generally cultivated on the plains. Those varieties from 
Sikkhim, the Khassyas, Darjeeling and Assam, also grow luxuriantly 
in grass conservatories. 

To grow Begonias to perfection, a porous soil is absolutely neces- 
sary. Their roots are exceedingly fine and delicate, and remain mostly 
on the surface. This fact should be borne in mind. Long exposure to 
rain destroys all tuberous-rooted Begonias. The best way is to fill 
a pot half full of crocks for drainage ; then fill in with a soil composed 
of well-decayed leaf mould and river sand in equal parts, with suffi- 
cient old mortar or concrete broken to the size of hazel-nuts, to render 
the soil porous. In tliis plant the Begonia, and place round it large 
pieces of old mortar, so that the leaves will rest on them, and not touch 
the soil. Treated in this way they will come to great perfection. 
Begonias are admirably suited for hanging baskets, intermixed with 
Ferns, Cyrtodeiras, and other dwarf foliage plants ; while for rockeries 
they are unrivalled. They are impatient of too much moisture round 
the roots ; hence the importance of very thorough drainage. 

They are very easy of propagation, cuttings strike most readily, 
while a single leaf imbedded in pure sand kept well watered, and cover- 
ed with a bell-glass, will yield two or three plants. The best time to 
propagate is during the rains, when a large stock of plants may be 
raised. 

There are over two hundred varieties in cultivation of all classes. 
The following were fully described in the last edition of this work, and 
being favourites still, they have been allowed to stand : — 

B. argyrostigma. — A small, remarkably handsome plant ; 
leaves on the upper surface of a dark bright green, distinctly dotted 
over with numerous spots of silver ; and underneath of a flesh or dull- 
red colour : bears in April greenish white flowers of moderate size. It 
is principally the lowermost leaves that are most marked with silver 
spots ; when the plant is growing with much vigour, the uppermost 
ones often lose them altogether. 

B. hydPocotylifoUa. — A very pretty species, with thick 
succulent scaly stems, which lie prostrate upon the earth, concealed 
beneath the abundance of handsome foliage of kidney-formed polished- 
green leaves of moderate size, pretti’y clouded with the markings of 
the nerves showing black. The under-surface of the leaf of a pale 
Indian-red colour ; sends up in February slender flower-stems of the 
thickness of a tobacco-pipe, bearing a profusion of middling-sized 
pretty, delicate, rose-coloured flowers. 

B. hydpoootylifblia, var, maiiicata.“^A remarkably hand- 
some plant, and a delightful decoration to the verandah ; habit 
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the same as that of the above ; but wifh much thicker stems, and leaves 
full four times as large, with the markings of the veins white both on the 
upper and under surface, supported upon long brittle footstalks. An 
object of especial beauty when in full blossom, with its numerous 
pretty flesh-coloured flowers. 

The leaves have a great tendency to rot with the wet ; and the 
plant seems to thrive the better for being left unwatered for long inter- 
vals of time. Most easily propagated. A single leaf with its footstalk 
broken short ofl, with its heel, at the stem, and inserted in sand with 
a handglass over it, will in a very short time become a rooted plant. I 
have thus in about eight months from a single leaf produced a plant of 
the largest growth. 

B. malabarica — A plant about fifteen inches high with 
elliptical, pointed leaves, five inches long, of a rich polished green, 
rendered uneven by their numerous hair-bearing pimples ; blossoms in 
March. 

B nitida — A small plant ; beautiful for the brilliant fresh- 
ness of its pure green leaves : apt to die down m the rains, but on the 
approach of the cold season springs up again and recovers itself ; bears 
livid white flowers of middling size. 

B. humilis — A small insignificant plant, with * ^Wuch of the 
character of B malabarica; bears small insignificant flowers; 
little better than a mere weed. 

B platanifolia — A plant about two feet in height, with 
very handsome leaves, like those of the Plane-tree ; bears in November 
rather large pretty white flowers ; exists apparently in this climate 
with some difficulty, as it is rarely seen but in a sickly, unthnving 
condition. 

B. reniformis — A very handsome plant : very hardy ; will 
thrive well in a shady place in the border, and grow vigorously to as 
much as three or four feet in height. Flowers very small, but in im- 
mense number in large, dense, silvery heads, which contrast most 
beautifully with the rich pure green of the angular-edged leaves ; as do 
likewise the pendulous bunches of white seed-vessels which succeed 
them. 

B. fuchsioides — A small plant of singular beauty; not 
uncommon at Ootacamund, whence I brought down plants to Howrah, 
but they lived only a very short time ; bears drooping bunches of 
bright red flowers, similar to those of the Fuchsia, for which it might be 
easily mistaken at a short distance. Flowering specimens have been 
exhibited at the shows of the Agri-Horticultural Society, but whether 
they existed through the hot and rainy seasons I am not aware. 
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B. longipila — Native of Mexico ; found in some of the 
Calcutta collections ; a handsome species, with prostrate stems and 
large leaves, covered with long hairs, and deeply cut like those of the 
Castor-oil plants, of a dead-blackish-green, prettily marked with clear 
green along the nerves ; described as bearing clusters of numerous 
large rosy -white flowers. 

B. rex — One of the commonest of our ornamental -leaved 
varieties, and the parent of a great many hybrids. Thrives to perfec- 
tion in grass conservatories. 

B. corallina.— -This is distinctly one of the best of the shrubby 
class from Brazil. Attains a height of 8 — 10 feet. Leaves large 
dull- green. Flowers bright, coral-red, in ample drooping panicles. 
Very efiective. 

B. maculata. -Differs but little from the last named, except 
that the leaves are white spotted, and the flowers smaller. 

B. rubro-venia. — A small plant of recent introduction, 
into our gardens, where it thrives well in the grass conservatory 
Leaves oval, pointed ; the upper surface mealy-white, except the veins, 
which are dark-green ; under-surface and stems deep red. 

The following are among the handsomest of the new varieties, 
many of these have been raised by hybridization at Calcutta, and at 
Durbhunga, by the late Mr. Charles Maries, F.L.S.: — Annica ; 
argentea; Count Alfred ; Lemange ; Diadema Gogoensis ; 
Imperials ; Isadora Leroy ; Jacksonii ; La Perle de Paris ; 
Le Shah ; Lowii ; Madame H. Gache ; Marshalli ; Marquis de 
Nadaillac ; Moonlight ; Mrs Larmour; alba ; Pearl ; Prince of 
Wales ; Queen Victoria ; Sikkimensis variegata ; Spendens ; 
Starlight ; Thomsonii ; \^ite Queen ; Zointhiana and some of 
the unnamed Singapore, Chittagong, and Sikkhim varieties. 
President Carnot is a new plant of great beaut’^v 

CUCURBITACEi® 

Only a few of these tumid climbers, so useful in other respects, 
are of ornamental merit except for the striking appearance of their 
fruit of which a description is given elsewhere. 

Trichosanthes. 

T. palmata — Climbing over the highest trees, this coarse-looking 
plant is only observed when its beautiful scarlet fruit, the size of a 
goose’s egg, is displayed overhead. But although so tempting to look 
at, the fruit is said to be a deadly poison. 
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Momordlca. 

M. oharantia var- — A jungle creeper bearing Ivy leaves and 
an exceedingly bright orange-yellow flower ; is well worth a place in the 
garden. The species dioica and balsamina are also attractive. 

Gephalandra 

O. indica with its variety palmata, with pure white campanu- 
late flowers, are often seen in gardens. Easily raised from seed. 

PASSIFLOR.^ 

Passiflora. 

Passion-Flower. 

The different species of Passion-flower met with in our Indian gardens 
are rather numerous. Many, however, seem little disposed to bloom ; 
and some five or six, perhaps, the flowers of which are of exquisite beau- 
ty, are as many as are of any value in an ornamental point of view. 
They are tendril-bearing climbers ; natives principally of South America 
and the West Indies, and require a trellis for their support. “ They 
groWj” it is said, “ with great rapidity ; but soon exhaust the soil, and 
thus become injurious to plants in their neighbourhood ; whether 
therefore grown in pots or in the open ground, they require often a new 
soil. The branches should be cut in closely each year after flowering.”* 
It is therefore necessary to plant them in a rich soil. They produce 
their flowers upon the wood of the current year ; and Sir J. Paxton 
recommends that they should be pruned in the manner of a vine ; that 
is, that the stems should be shortened to two or three eyes off the old 
wood. He states, moreover, as does Mackintoshf too, the curious 
fact, that left to themselves they are shy of setting fruit ; but that they 
do so readily when impregnated with the pollen of other species in 
•preference to their own. p racemosa does so with pollen of P. alata. 
Nearly all are easily propagated by cuttings and layers. 

P. adiantifolia — A small slender plant in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, the flowers of which I am unacquainted with. 

P. alba- — Flowers very fragrant, with calyx and petals crimson ; 
rays variegated white, purple, and crimson. A very shy bloomer. 

P. Ohinensis. — Flowers described as white and blue. 

P. cserulea — The most common, and certainly one of the 
handsomest of all ; a very stout, extensively growing plant, with bright 
three-lobed leaves, covering a great space of wall or trellis ; bears abun- 


* *Tj Bon, Jardinier* pour 1866, p. 636, 


t ‘ Greenhouse,’ p. 104. 
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dantly durng tlie rainy season large flowers with the segments of the 
calyx and petals pale greenish-white ; styles j)urplish ; rays of the 
'Crown purple at the bottom, white in the middle, blue at the end. 
Most readily propagated by the numerous young suckers it sends up 
for a great distance round the spot where it grows. 

P. ceerulea-racemosa. — A hybrid between the two spe- 
cies whose names it bears : flowers very large and handsome, though 
not very brilliant, being of a pale lilac colour, prettily relieved with a 
pure white crown of rays. Cultivated in a large pot, it continues con- 
stantly in bloom. It should be repotted with fresh soil annually in 
the cold weather. 

P. edulis. — Flowers described as white fringed with purple, 
fragrant, but of no great beauty. 

P. foetida — A plant of slender habit : flowers small, white, 
and unpretending. Ornamental for its delicate and densely growing 
foliage, which, when bruised, emits a very sickly, disagreeable smell. 
Bears fruit abundantly, resembling small green Gooseberries. 

P. Gontierii. — A hybrid variety of late introduction, bears 
flowers hardly to be distinguished from those of P. Middletoniana, 

P. holosericea — An extensive climber : leaves, formed of 
three blunt lobes, pretty for the marking of their dull -red veins. 
Flowers of a tawny colour, not very large, but borne in great profusion, 
having a strong smell of honey. 

P, incarnata — Described as “ a pretty tning of semi-herbaceous 
habit; flowers pink.” Formerly in Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but 
since lost. 

P. kermesina — A slender-stemmed extensive climber, with 
three-lobed leaves having large ear-like stipules. Flowers of 
moderate size, of a fine carmine crimson, display themselves only where 
sheltered from the sun. A common plant in the gardens about Cal- 
cutta, where it blossoms almost perpetually through the hot and rainy 
seasons. Sir J. Paxton says of it, ‘ ‘ beyond all comparison the most 
beautiful species in cultivation except p. racemosa.” 

P. laurffolia — A powerful, extensive, and rampant climber, 
with dense handsome foliage, of rich-green, glossy, laurel-like leaves, 
and fine large blue fragrant flowers. 

P. Loudoni — Bears brilliant crimson flowers. One of the 
choicest of the species, but altogether unknown in this country, I 
believe. 

P. lunata. — A most extensive climber, remarkable for its 
curious crescent-formed leaves ; bears constantly in great profusion 
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early in the morning greenish-yellow flowers of moder^,te size. Of no 
^reat merit. 

P Middletoniana. — A handsome species with fine red- 
and-green three-lobed leaves ; bears in May very large, exquisitely 
beautiful flowers, bright azure-blue with rings of pure white, and of a 
fine fragrance. 

P minima — Flowers small and insignificant, succeeded by dark 
blue berries much like sloes : a mere weed. 

P princeps — A handsome species, bearing scarlet flowers, 
has been introduced into this country, but found unable to endure the * 
olimate. 

P. punctata, — Bears greenish-white flowers of moaerate size, 
and is only interesting for its foliage of curious two-pronged leaves^ 

P. quadrangularis. — Mentioned as ‘ ' a superb species with 
flowers of a most superb colour. ’ ’ A strong woody climber, with 
stout quadrangular stem and large heart-shaped leaves, seven or eight 
inches across ; not uncommon in the gardens about Calcutta, where 
it blossoms during the rains. Sir J. Paxton says that in France it 
is grafted upon p. cserulea, and flowers and fruits the same season 
as grafted, when not above two feet high. The granadilla. 

PT racemosa — This very choice and handsome plant bears 
deep-red or scarlet flowers m March. It thrives very indifferent- 
ly in this climate, and can only be propagated by grafting upon a 
stronger species. 

P rotundifolia Bears pale-green insignificant flowers ; an un- 

interesting plant. 

P, serratifolia, — Bears in May large, very handsome, lavender- 
coloured flowers. 

P vitifolia-— V ine-leaved. — This is one of the best, with large 
orange-crimson flowers ; lasting for a long time. Raised from layers. 

P. Leschenaultii — An indigenous trailer, having simple slightly 
thiee-lobed leaves nearly as broad as long. Flower white. 

To these have of late been added, P trifasciata, mutabilis, 
macrocarpa, Harrisiana, Madonna, Imperatric© Bugenie, 
Oomtesse dinglini. Constance Elliott, and fulgens The P. 
trifasciata is remarkable for its handsome foliage which forms 
a conspicuous object in the plant-house when trained up the supports. 

Murucuja. * 

M. ocellata — A most ornamental climbing shrub, native of 
the West Indies, beautiful, if only for its very handsome curtain of 
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foliage, which entirely conceals whatever support it is trained to with 
its densely-crowded, curious, transversely-oval leaves; bears during 
the whole of the cold months a profusion of beautiful crimson flowers 
of moderate size, much like those of the Passion-flowers ; succeeded by 
a crop of small, purple berries. Propagated by layers and seed, the 
latter sown in February. 

Tacsonia. 

A genus of climbing plants in most respects very similar to the 
Passion-flower ; but not, perhaps, so handsome. They are not found 
to grow satisfactorily in the plains of India. 

T. pinnatistipula — Plants of this species have been intro- 
duced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but, as I understand, soon 
died off. T Van Volxemii, with handsome scarlet flowers and T. ku- 
bifLora alba with white flowers, both do on the hills. 

P. moUlssima — This thrives well, and produces fruit abun- 
dantly at Ootacamund, whence plants brought down to Calcutta soon 
perished. T Bxoniensis is, perhaps, the only variety that does 
well in the plains. 

ONAGRACE^. 

Jussiaea. 

J. villosa. — Primrose Willow. — Native of India. A shrub- 
by herbaceous plant, two or three feet high ; bears rather large, four- 
petalled, evening-primrose-like flowers, of a pale dull-yellow colour, 
not very ornamental. Propagated from seed, which it bears in abun- 
dance. 

J. repens — A floating aquatic plant with pale yellow flowers- 
Found in still water all over the plains. 

Trapa. 

T bispinosa — The Water Chestnut.— Abundantly found in 
the Cashmere lakes, and said to be a purifier of water. 

The nuts are a well-known article of food. 

Fuchsia. 

No plant of this genus has ever been found able, on the plains, to 
survive beyond just the commencement of the hot season. Specimens 
have occasionaly been shown in Calcutta blossoming in the cold wea- 
ther, hut these have in qyery instance, I believe, been brought down 
just at the close of the rains, from the hills. 

It is, however, cultivated with the greatest success on the hills, 
where it forms one of the chief ornaments of the garden and the glass- 
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house. The method of cultivation adopted is to secure, say in 
October, a good collection of plants. As the winter advances, the 
pots containing them should be plunged into the ground, and protect- 
ed from the snow by portable glazed frames. If these are not 
available, under some other shelter, so long as they are protected. 
They must be just kept alive by watering very sparingly. About the 
end of February, when the snow has ceased, the pots containing the 
plants should be taken up, and the plants pruned, turned out of their 
pots, and repotted into fresh soil, made up of leaf-mould, sand and 
loam. They should now be watered more liberally, for they will be 
making their new growth. The plants should be kept under shelter 
until the weather becomes perceptibly warmer, when they may be 
exposed to the sun and air. Frequent applications of liquid manure 
and soap suds will benefit them immensely. They will bloom in great 
profusion from April to September. 

They are very easily propagated by cuttings put down at any 
time from March to September, and every slip will strike if put down in 
pure sand with bottom heat. 

The number of varieties m cultivation is very considerable ; and 
it is therefore needless to give a detailed list here. New varieties are 
being constantly imported by amateurs and others on the hills, and 
the best way to secure a good collection is to attend auction sales of 
plants, which are very frequent on hill stations, when really fine varie- 
ties may be obtained at a trifling cost, or cuttings may be purchased 
from some of the public gardens or private nurserymen As a rule, 
the writer has been able to obtain a good number of varieties by simply 
asking for a new cutting from each of his friends who were fond of 
keeping plants. After futile attempts to grow these beautiful plants 
on the plains (a hopeless task) it is refreshing to find hedges of them 
at hill stations. But the latest improved varieties, especially the 
doubles are by no means common, and hill-growers might well improve 
their collections. Varieties such as Madame Carnot, Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
Princess May, Royal purple, Vesta, Countess of Aberdeen, Gipsy 
Queen, Miss Lucy Tinnis and many others have truly magnificent 
flowers. 


Epllobium. 

B. angustifolium — Rose Bav, or French Willow — A hardy 
subshrub of 4 — 6 feet, confined to the hills, where it is apt to spread 
rapidly in the shrubbery. 

It is, however, an attractive plant with pretty crimson flowers in 
terminal spikes or racemes. Easily propagated by division. 

F, G 36 
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CBnothera 

Evening Primrose. 

The most beautiful plants of this genus are perennials. 

CE3. Drummondi — Evening-PrimROSE. — A very showy and 
beautiful species, and a charming ornament to the garden ; bears, 
throughout the hot and rainy seasons, a constant succession of large 
bright-yellow blossoms, which are open not only in the evening, but 
continue so during a great part of the day : though perennial, it is best 
renewed from seed yearly in October. 

(B. tetraptera. — A plant of prostrate growth, pleasing for the 
profusion of large white blossoms it opens in the erening. Sow the 
seed in October ; it reproduces itself by dropping its seed. 

CE. bistorta. — A weedy plant ; bears small, yellow flowers. 

CB. bistorta veitchiana — Has yellow flowers with crimson 
spots. 

CB. Drummondi nana.— Flowers bright yellow. 

CB. rosea. — Flowers small rose-coloured. 

CB. speciosa. — White flowered. 

The genus Qodetia is now absorbed in (Enothera. But species of 
the latter are hardier in this country than species of the former. AH 
are best suited for the hills. 

Godetia (CBnothera.) 

Very beautiful annuals, producing flowers larger than a rupee of 
every shade of blush and rose-colour, with a dark stain on each petal. 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. To be effective 
they are best grown m clumps. They comprise Q. Lindleyana, of 
which there is a double variety ; G. rubicunda- of which the variety 
^ ‘Bride” is eminently chaste and pretty ; and G. roseo-alba, G. Whit- 
neyi, blush and crimson ; G. Duchess of Albany, beautiful large white 
flowers, four inches across ; G. Lady Albemarle, carmine ; Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, large rosy-crimson and Ladybird, pearly-white. 

Clarkia. 

O. elegran^. — An annual in very general cultivation, of sprawl- 
ing, untidy habit, but ornamental when in full blossom with its pretty 
fringe-like pink flowers. In the vicinity of Calcutta have never seen 
it blossom satisfactorily. There is a variety with white flowers. Sow 
in October in good soil. 
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O. pulchella — A much smaller and neater plant than the 
last, and produces a prettier flower. There are varieties with pink and 
white flowers. 


Eucharidium 

U. concinnum— A pretty, unpretending plant; beais pink 
flowers very similar to those of Clarkia. Sow m October. 

Lopezia. 

L. coronata. — A rather insignificant annual , bears curious small 
rose-coloured flowers. 


Gaura. 

G. Lindheimeri. -When first in blossom a v<‘ry pretty annual 
bearing spikes of rather large milk-white flo^\ers , on becoming older 
the plant loses much of its beauty by the spikes becoming longer and 
the flowers more scattered upon it Sow in October, and plant out in 
the border in good soil. 


LOASAOEi^^ 

Bartonia. 

B. aurea — Golden Bartonia. — A very beautiful annual, open- 
ing its large, yellow buttercup-like flowers in a situation where fully 
exposed to the sunshine. It requires a very rich soil and abundanc e of 
water, in the administering of which caution must be taken that too 
much moisture does not lie round the collar of the stem, or the plants are 
very apt to rot off just when about coming into bloom. Sow the seed 
in October, and put out the plants in the border when two inches high. 

I Loasa. 

I (jreepers , having leaves which when touched sting like nettles ; 
the flowers they bear are rather curious than very beautiful. 

L aurantiaca. — Bears orange-coloured flowers. 

L. nitida. — Bears yellow and red flowers. Sow the seed in 
October on the plains, and almost any time on the hills. 

LYTHRACEiE. 

Punica. 

P. granatum. — £1. pi. — The Double-flowered Pomegra- 
nate — Anar , — The splendid large vermilion -colon red blossoms of 
this shrub render it a fine ornament, especially in a large garden, 
,yrhen seem from a distance. The shrub itself, independent of its 

^ Viwers ; is anything but a pleasing one, and, without attention 
\ ^ 
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given to th' pruning of it, becomes very straggling and unsightly. 
Sir J. Paxton says, All flowers aie produced at the extremities of 
the voung branches formed the same year ; cut away, therefore, all 
the weak branches of the foimer year, and shoiten others according 
to their strength.’’ Propagated* from seed or by removal of suck<‘rh. 

P. nana. — The Dwarf Dourle-flowerki> Pomegranate. — 
A pretty pot -shiub about a foot in height ; a great improvement 
upon the preceding, of which Mrs. Loudon says, without doubt it is 
only a variety. There is said to be likewise a double white va iety, 
but this I have never met with in India- The latter is not uncom- 
mon in public garden^. 


Cuphea. 

O. purpurea— C igar Flower. — When grown in good rich soil, a 
beautiful little annual , bears its pretty fringed pink, purple, and crim- 
son flowers, somewhat like those of Lagerstromia, three or four -weeks 
from the time of sowing. As the plants decay, fresh ones from self- 
sown seeds almost immediately supply their place in continued suc- 
cession for a great length of time. This is probably O. procumbens, 
0. Hookeriana and 0. miniata are good plants. 

0. platy centra- — A scanty, mean- looking shrub three feet high 
with small ovate leaves ; flowers small, irregular shaped, pale dull-red 
with two purple-black, heart-shaped, erect lappets. 

Lythrum. 

Loosestrife. 

L. Graefferi. — An ornamental trailing herb which keeps v'c 
flower for a long time. Flowers cymose, pink. Good for rockwoP^ 
and hanging baskets. Suitable for the hills. L. roseum is also prett^y 
Easily propagated from seed and by division. 

Heibiia. 

H. myrtifolia. — A small, low, slender, unpretending shrub 
bears in May numerous small, yellow, uninteresting flowers, 

Ginoria. 

G. amerioana. — A rather pretty shrub, three or four feet high' 
with small myrtle-like leaves ; bears during the hot and rainy seaso’' ^ 
pretty moderate-sized purple flowers, succeeded in the cold weather 
small, shining, dark-purple berries. 
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Grislea. 

G. tomentosa — Dharee — Dhao. — A large shrub, or rather small 
tree, eight or ten feet high, with drooping branches, and rather coarse- 
looking foliage, but very handsome Avhen m full blossom in February 
and March, presenting the appearance of a perfect shower of dazzling 
red, with its infinitude of small, tubular, scarlet flowers. 

Lawsonia. 

L. alba — Henna — Melindee~X large shrub, sometimes grow- 
ing to seven or eight feet high, wuth small neat foliage, much resem- 
bling that of a Myrtle , bears at the beginning and end of the cold 
season numerous large compact panicles of small grecmsh-white flowers 
which scent the garden with a delightful fragrance. A plant of consi- 
derable notoriety for the red dye which the leaves afford to the wo- 
men of the East for staining their finger and toe-nails. Propagated 
easily from seed for cuttings. 

Lafoensia. 

L. Vandelliana — A small tree with foliage of a very neat and 
ornamental character ; leaves oval, smooth, rigid, and shining, two 
and-a-half inches long; rather showy when in December it produces 
its abundance of large Jjagerstromia-like golden-yellow blossoms, with 
numerous long stamens projecting from them. 

Lagerstromia. 

L. indica- — An erect-growing shrub, three or four feet high, 
with smooth oval leaves, two-thirds of an inch long ; bears in the rains, 
in unbounded profusion, large panicles of rather small, fringe-petalled 
rose-coloured flowers. There is a variety likewise with the flower pure 
white, and one with them of a lilac colour. The three varieties grown 
together in a group, when in full blossom, form a most lovely ornament 
to the garden. In the cold season it is entirely leafless, when it should 
be well pruned in ; easily propagated either from seed or cuttings. 

L. elegans- — A large strong-growing shrub with large hand- 
some leaves and flowers, about ten times as large as those of the preced- 
ing ; a magnificent object w^hen in full flower, with its great compact 
panicles of light-purple blossom, telling finely upon its dark rich foliage. 

L. Flos Beginse- — A large tree of the ghaut forests. Sometimes 
called the “Pride of India” on account of its gorgeous blossom. The 
latter breaks forth in May or June, supported by the young leaves, and 
is truly a splendid sight. The panicles, which are mostly terminal, 
am two feet in length ; while the individual flower is not less than four v 
inches in diameter, and mauve-purple in colour. When in blossom 
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this tree can be seen a long way off. Major Drury says of it . — “This 
is, without exception, when in blossom, one of the most showy trees of 
the Indian forests. It is now commonly cultivated in gardens on the 
Western Coast, where the moist damp climate is most suitable for its 
growth and the full development of the rich rose-coloured blossoms. 
In forests near the banks of rivers it grows to an enormous size, some 
having purple flowers, and forming a most beautiful and striking 
appearance.” Propagated from seed sown in February. 

MELASTOMACE^ 

Centradenia 

A pretty genus of Mexican or Central American evergreen jilants, 
with ovate-lanceolate ribbed leaves. Cultivated in the conservatorv 
both for the beauty of their foliage and flow^ers. The two varieties 
mostly seen in cultivation are O. grandiflora with large, rose- 
coloured flowers and C. rosea 'vith smaller flowws of the same 
colour. Both are propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass 

O floribunda. — A small herbaceous pot -plant, native of Mexico, 
with dark-red stems and narrow lanceolate leaves, from an inch to an 
inch-and-a-half long ; bears from February to March a profusion ol 
small rose-coloured flowers, at which time it is a tolerably pretty 
object, resembling one of the annuals in bloom. Cuttings strike 
easily. 

Bertolonia 

A Brazilian genus of dwarf sprawling not -plants with heart- 
shaped, ciliated leaves having raised ribs. The cultivated species 
B. Marchandi, with its variety B. M. Superba, have beautiful velvety 
leaves and are very ornamental when grown in the grass conservatory, 
in a light rich sandy soil. Propagated by cuttings m sand, under a 
hand-glass during the rains. A hot-house plant on the hills 

Cyanophyllum. 

A very handsome genus of tropical American plants wdth large 
noble-looking leaves from one to tvro feet long. A rather light vege- 
table soil with free drainage suits them best. They grow well in the 
grass conservatory. Propagated by cuttings in fine sand under a hand- 
glass, during the rains ; also by division of side-shoots when repotting 
in February and March. The species in cultivation are : — 

O Assamicum- — Native of Assam, with ribbed leaves of a dark- 
green on the upper surface and reddish underneath. 

0 Bowinannl- — Somewhat different from the last in having 
l^ndsomer leaves of larger size. 
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O. magnificum. — This is one of the handsomest foluge plants in 
cultivation, with leaves of one to two feet in length, and nine to ten 
inches wide, tapering to a point. The upper surface of a beautiful 
velvet green, the raised ribs being white, v^hile the underside is of a fine 
reddish purple. Grows to a height of four to five feet. 

C. spectandum. — Differing very little from C. Bowmanni. 

On the hills it would be necessary to treat these plants as stove 
exotics. Flowers are of no merit 

Arthrostemma. 

A. lineatum. — A pot-plant, native of Peru, with elliptical 
rough leaves, one to two inches long : in my opinion of no great me it, 
though considered choice by some ; bears in the cold season, rather 
profusely, largish heads of dingy-white flow^ers of moderate size. Pro- 
pagated by removal of suckers. 

Pleroma. 

Sf//i Lasiandua. 

P. trinervia. — An choice and delicate pot- ])lant, of woody 
habit, but of small grow th ; very ornamental if only for its rich -green 
peculiar foliage ; bears during the hot months handsome pale-purple 
flowers of moderate size. Propagated by cuttings under glass m 
the rams. 

P. macranthum. — A shrub with large mauve, purple flowers 
said to grow well at Coonoor and Ootacamund. Not found on the 
plains. 

Melastoma. 

M. malabathricum —I nman Phododknmon.- A shrub, similar 
in character to the last, but of larger habit, and loose mode of grow^th ; 
a rather delicate plant, requires to be grown in a pot , bears in the cold 
season large mauve -purple flowers ; produces ^eed abundantly, from 
which it can be raised easily. This is a splendid bush on the Western 
ghauts. 

M sanguinftum — Bears in the cold w^eather purplish-blue 
flowers, in all other respects very similar to the preceding ; occasionally 
yields seed, from which young plants may be raised. 

Osbeckia. 

A genus containing many handsome plants with the peculiar 
characteristic three, ribbed leaves of the Melastoma and Plemora 
and producing beautiful flowers very similar to theirs ; many specW 
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lire natives of our Indian hills, but none, that I am aware of, able to 
endure the climate of the plains. 

Medinilla. 

M. vagans.— A small pot-shrub, very handsome from its 
•dark rich glossy leaves ; bears small crimson flowers, very numerous, 
and somewhat like those of an Ardisia, seemingly not opening well. 
A rare plant. Propagated by cuttings. 

Sonerila. 

S. margaritacea. — A lovely small pot-plant, with oval -pointed 
polished dark-green leaves, marked with rows of pearl-like spots, 
and with deep-red stems ; bears numerous small pretty three-petalled 
pink flowers, with showy yellow anthers. Native of the hills of India, 
and has been exliibited at the Calcutta shows, but is a very rare plant. 
Several other ‘^^peeies are met with in Assam. Propagated by cuttings. 

Memecylon. 

M. tinctorium — A large woody shrub, or small tree, native 
of the jungles of India ; a very beautiful ornament to the garden 
for its cheeiful glossy foliage, as well as for its flowers ; blossoms in 
March with very small, fragrant lilac flowers ; stems 

in compact little bunches, and covering them in boundless profusion. 
Propagated by layers and by seed. Syn m. edule. 

M capitellatum— Differs from the preceding only in that 
its leaves are smaller, and that it is somewhat later in its period of 
blossoming. M. Henyeanum is commonly found in the South- 

MYRTACEiE. 

Melaleuca. 

M. cajeputi — Cajeput Oil-tree,— A moderate-sized tree with 
pleasing, dark, evergreen, willow-like foliage, forming an agreeable 
contrast with the ashy-grey colour of its withered-looking bark. In 
much esteem among the natives, who make use of the large flakes of 
inner bark, which are easily torn off, for inscribing their sacred writings 
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Eucalyptus. 

Blue-gum Tree. 

An extensive genus of ornamental trees, natives chiefly of Aus- 
tralia, although some species are found at the Cape. They are re- 
markable for the aromatic fragrance of their leaves, and highly esteem- 
ed as medicinal plants. They also possess the peculiar projierty of 
rendering swampy and malarious tracts healthy. For this reason a 
large number of species have been introduced into this country, where 
many of them have been found to grow well, especially on the hills. 
E. globulus the blue gum, so called because the first leaves are blue, 
has been extensively planted around Ootacamund where it forms a 
conspicuous feature of the arborescent flora. But many other species 
are gradually domesticated here and at other cool stations. From an 
ornamental point of view B. ficifolius with a profusion of crimson 
flowers, IS perhaps the most effective. The species which succeed best 
at intermediate elevations in the south are — E. citriodora ; (leaves 
deliciously fragrant) E. marginata ; (Jarrah wood) E. rostrata and 
E. paniculata. 

All these will be found at elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 
In their native forests many of the species grow to a height of over 300 
feet and are among the tallest of trees. 

Planted in clumps they have a fine effect, but single specimens are 
lanky and weird looking. All the species are easily raised from seed. 

Napoleona 

N imperialis. — A shrub of handsome giowth and Camellia- 
like appearance ; native of Sierra Leone ; fine, handsome plants, were 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, in the open ground, as well as in 
Mr. Grote’s garden at Alipore, where they bore in March and April 
close upon the stems, and all but hidden by the leaves, their not 
veiy showy flowers, which are of an apricot-orange colour, and 
somewhat like those of a passion-flower. It is easily multiplied by 
cuttings in the rams. 


Qustavia. 

A remarkable genus of tropical American trees and shrubs of 
which one or two species are found in Botanical Gardens in this 
country. 

Q. insignis. — A shrub of three to four feet. Leaves dark 
green, sessile obovate, shining. Flower nearly half a foot in dia* 
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meter, creamy — white or slightly tinted with rose : filaments rose and 
anthers orange-colouied. Cultivated in the conservatory or under the 
shade of trees. This is a rare plant, requiring heat. 

Barringtonia. 

B. speciosa. — An evergreen tree notable for its large hauf’some 
character of foliage ; bears great heads of blossom, with large flowers 
made up of a numerous assemblage of long, deep, rose-coloured fila- 
ments, which have been likened to a painter’s “brush.” Native of 
the Straits, Ceylon, and rarely S. India, Said to love the seashore. 
Seldom found m cultivation. Propagated from seeds and cuttings, 
the latter with leaves attached. 

B raoemosa. — A stout timber tree of similar character to the 
preceding. Major Drury remarks* “When m flower it has a most 
beautiful appearance from its long pendulous racemes of rose-coloured 
flowers ; commonly to be met with along the banks of the back-waters 
in Travancorc.” Little known, I behove, on this side of India. Pro- 
pagated by seed and cuttings 


Tristania. 

T conferta. — A graceful evergreen tree found m public 
gardens in the cooler parts of India. Introduced from East Australia, 
T. neriifolta, from the same place is also a nice tree. Both are suit- 
able for clumps and avenues. Raise from seed. 

Oareya. 

0. arborea- — A handsome evergreen tree of the south. Effec- 
tive when in flower and fruit, the latter like an overgrown apple. 
Raised from seed. 

Couroupita 

C. guianensis. — The Cannon-ball tree — Introduced from 
Trop. America and only found in Botanical Gardens. The large 
curiously-formed flowers are borne in clusters on the upper trunk and 
main limbs of the tree, and present a pleasing combination of rosy- 
purple, white, and yellow colours. The monadelphous stamens are 
formed into a one-sided band which, rising from the base of the ovary, 
recurves over, bo that the anthers are pressed down on the pistil. 
The latter, however, may or may not be covered at the time by a 
lateral petal. There are also some abortive stamens at the base of the 
band. Thrives well at Pondicherry on the east coast of the Madras 
Presidency. 
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Oallistemon. 

A genus of small trees, of which Don writes, “ All are worthy of 
cultivation from the neatness of their foliage and beauty of their blos- 
soms especially those with splendid flowers of crimson and scarlet.” 

0. linearis — Australian Bottle-brush. — A small tree of 
willow-like foliage, remarkably beautiful in April, when in blossom, 
with its numerous bottle-brush-like tufts of brilliant crimson flowers. 

O salignus. — An extremely handsome and graceful tree- 
shrub of willow-like foliage, the leaves emitting, when bruised, a 
myrtle -like odour. Very pretty when m blossom in April and May, 
with its numerous small white flowers. 

Myrtus. 

M. communis — Cominion Myrtle — Bildfee Mehidee. — This old, 
familiar and most agreeable shrub thrives well in all parts of India, 
but better in the North-West, 1 think, than m Bengal. In either 
locality it attains to a very great size. It bears its pretty small white 
flowers, succeeded by its blue-black berries, in the cold season. 
Propagated by layers. 

M tomentosa. — A handsome shrub, native of the Nilghernes, 
bearing a profusion of pink blossoms somewhat resembling those of 
the Peach. Mentioned in Dr. Voigt’s catalogue, but, possibly from 
the climate being unsuited to it, not existing now in the Calcutta Botan- 
ical Cardens. 

Caryophyllus 

0. aromaticus — The Clove — Ldmj — Native of the Moluccas, 
where it grows to a rather large tree. Don sa3\s, “It is diflicult to 
transplant. Seeds are usually sown where trees are intended to 
remain ; for if the roots are once injured, it is seldom they recover.” 
Dr. Voigt states that “ in Bengal it can scarcely He kept alive through- 
out the year.” Plants, however, I have been credibly informed, 
may be found in one or two gardens in Calcutta as much as four feet 
high or more. 

Eugenia. 

B. Pimenta — Allspice — Grows to a tree of considerable 
size ; but small shrubby plants are common in the Calcutta gardens, 
and are very desirable for their ornamental bright foliage, and for the 
fine fragrance of the bruised leaves. 

B. Ugni. — An ornamental shrub with large fragrant leaves. 

B. zeylanica^ — A pretty shrub, with flowers and foliage in every 
respect resembling those of the Myrtle, but larger. 
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B Jambos — The Rose-apple tree. 

E malaccensis. — In all respects a very ornamental tree, with 
large, handsome, laurel-formed, dark, glossy leaves, which relieve 
superbly the fine bunches of flowers with their numerous long crimson 
filaments ; very striking also when covered with its beautiful fruits. 
Propagated by seed. 


rOMBRETACE^. 

Poivrea. 

P. coccinsa. — A large climbing shrub with very slender stems ; 
requires the support of a trellis ; almost constantly in blossom with 
a profusion of small bright crimson flowers, borne in large compact 
brush-like bunches, beautifully relieved against the bright, cheerful, 
glossy green of the foliage. One of the handsomest and most prized 
ornaments of our Indian gardens. Propagated by layers, which usu- 
ally take a long time before rooting. Mr. Mackintosh says that it 
should be grafted on Oombretum Pinceanum, or some other free- 
growing species. 

Roxburghii. — A powerful rambling shrub, overgrowing a great 
extent of space ; bears in January brush-like trusses of dingy -white 
flowers of no attractiveness. 

P grandlflora. — Bears flowers very similar to the first named, 
only much larger. 

Combretum 

Several species of this genus of noble scandent shrubs are now 
found commonly enough in the gardens about Calcutta ; all those, 
however, of an ornamental kind are seemingly of recent introduction. 
They are apt to become rampant, and are benefited by being well cut 
in when the time of flowering is over, and bloom the better for it after- 
wards. They are propagated by layers, which are sometimes slow in 
rooting. Cuttings here do not succeed, and some difficulty in striking 
them appears to b^* met with in England likewise, for a writer in the 
‘ Gardener’s Chronicle’ observes : — “ This arises from not selecting fit 
pieces for cuttings, for short- jointed firm bits of young wood, treated 
in the ordinary manner, root freely. These are easily obtained from pot- 
bound specimens.” Some bear seed abundantly, from which plants 
may be readily raised, but these will take four or five years at least 
before coming into bloom, 

Mr. Mackintosh says : — “As soon as the young wood has ripened, 
and the leaves begin to fall, the lateral shoots should be out back to with- 
in one bud of the base, and if the spurs thus formed along the main stem 
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become too crowded, they should be thinned out to a foot apart. By 
this means O. grandiflorum has been made to bloom, which is one 
of the shyest flowers of the genus.”* 

O. comosum. — A large climbing shrub, admirably adapted 
tor covering an arbour or archway, forms a delightful ornament during 
the cold season, when it is a perfect mass of bloom with countless large 
compact, brush-like clusters of bright-crimson flowers. 

O. rotundifolium. — A large rambling shrub ; bears dull white 
flowers , not at all interesting. 

0. grandiflorum. — A rambling shrub, of very powerful habit ; 
reijuires a vast deal of room, and a very robust support to grow 
upon ; bears in November, in great profusion, trusses of fine deeji-crim- 
son flowers. 

O. macrophyllum. — In every respect a truly noble plant : 
nothing can surpass it in magnificence and beauty when in full bloom 
in February and March ; the very large, laurel-shaped, wavy, blackish- 
green leaves of themselves render the plant very handsome and desir- 
able. It has the advantage also of being leas rampant in growth than 
other species , flowers borne in moderate-sized brush -like bunches of 
the most vivid deep-carmine, admirably relieved by the dense, dark, 
grand foliage. 

O. pincianum. — A shrub of considerable size, described by 
Sir ,). Paxton as bearing “ panicles of flowers a foot-and-a-half long of 
a red or purplish-red colour.” With this description the plants so 
named in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens do not altogether correspond, 
as the flowers they produce arc of a light vermilion or cinnabar colour. 
Blossoms in February, when almost leafless, becoming then an entire 
mass of bloom with its large compact sprays of numberless trusses of 
flowers. 

C. densifloriim — A noble scandent shrub, with large hand- 
some leaves ; bears fine trusses of beautiful crimson blossoms in the 
cold season. 

C. Wightiamim. 0. chinense. C. acuminatum. — These last 
three are large rambling shrubs, bearing whitish flowers, not sufficiently 
ornamental to entitle them to a place in the garden. 

Quisqualis. 

Rangoon Creeprr. 

Q indica. — An extensively-growing scandent shrub, requires 
a strong trellis (better a tree) for its support ; bears during the hot 


* ‘Book of the Ganiea,' vol. u, n. 717. 
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weather, rainy season ; and in fact all the year round, in constant 
succession, profuse clusters of middling-sized flowers, at first white but 
changing on the following day to a rich blood or claret colour. This 
mixture of red and white gives the plant a unique and charming 
appearance while in flower. In rich soil the growth is very rampant 
and unmanageable ; the plant should be closely cut back during the 
dry season. Easily raised from layers and cuttings. 

Terminalia 

This splendid genus of useful and ornamental trees, affords sev- 
eral species in garden cultivation. T Catappa, the so-called almond 
tree, is perhaps the most popular in compounds, where, during the 
cold season, the matured leaves assume the beautiful autumnal tints 
seen in deciduous trees at home. The form of the tree also, with its 
wide-spreading branches disposed in distinct tiers, renders it a popular 
object. 

HALORAGEiE. 

Myriophyllum. 

M. intermedium — An aquatic herb found in still waters 
throughout India. 

DROCERACEiE. 

A family of herbs represented in India by only two genera. 

Drocera» 

Indian Sundew. 

D. Burmanni.— A small reddish, star-like herb with glandular 
hairs ; found in the moist beds of deep nullahs, or where water may 
be oozing out of the ground. Abundant in South India. An interest- 
ing little plant. Flower rose-coloured, in small spikes or racemes. 

CRASSULACE.^. 

Crassula. 

0. nitida and C. miniata —Small herbaceous p6t-plants of a 
succulent nature, very showy and beautiful when in flower, with their 
trusses of crimson blossom, much like that of a Phlox. I brought down 
plants from Ootacamund, where they thrive well, but found them un- 
able to exist in the climate of the plains, as is indeed the case with the 
majority of plants of this description, natives of the Cape. They do 
well on the hills. The only Indian one is O. indica. with rose-coloured 
flowers. 
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Kalanchoe. 

A genus of erect-growing succulent herbs. Useful for rockwork 
where the different species attain a height of one to four feet. 

Leaves green or fleshy-orange mostly very irregular in size and 
form 

The Indian species are K, glandulosa ; K. spathulata ; K. 
floribunda ; K. grandiflora ; K. brasiliensis, and K. laciniata 

But there are several varieties among which one called K. virens, 
keeps in bloom for a month, and has pretty orange-coloured flowers. 

K. heterophylla. — An herbaceous plant with thick succulent 
leaves, weedy-lookmg, and hardly suited for the garden, though some- 
what cheerful when in blossom in February with its bright yellow 
Oxalis-like flowers. 


Cotyledon 

Navelvvokt. 

A large genus of succulent heibs and shrubs mostly introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The species mostly found in Indian 
gardens are O. agavoides, clavi folia, Oooperi, gibbiflora, Pea 
cockii glauca and secunda The two latter are Mexican, rosette- 
like succulents better known under the old generic name of Echeveria. 
The House Leek, O. Sempervivum may be found up north, also 
at Ootacamund. 


Bryophyllum 

B. calycinunx. — An herbaceous plant, in some places found 
growing common by the wayside ; well known for the curious property 
its thick succulent leaves have of throwing out roots and soon becom- 
ing plants by merely lying upon the surface of the damp ground ; very 
ornamental when m blossom in February, with its numerous large glo- 
bular-formed flowers of pale-green tinged with red, drooping prettily 
like httle bells from their erect flower-stem. 

Sedum. 

Stonecrop. 

These pretty succulents are only adapted to the colder parts of 
the country. A prostrate species used for carpet-bedding at Banga- 
lore, throws up in cymose masses, during the cold season, a fine display 
of pretty orange flowers. Several species do well at Coonoor and 
Ootacamund. 
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TURNERACE^. 

Tumera 

T trioniflora. — A small herbaceous shrub, native of Brazil, 
with oval dull-green leaves two inches long ; bears mostly in the cold 
season, large, cistus-like, sparkling, cream-white flowers, with dark 
purple-eye. Propagated by division. Difficult to transplant. 

T. ulmifolia. — Of the same size as the last ; bears its lanceo- 
late shining leaves crowded on the summit of the stems, above which 
are borne at all seasons its large dull-yellow flowers ; met with growing 
out of old walls about Calcutta. 

SAXIFRAGACE^. 

Saxifraga. 

S, sarmentosa. — A pretty herbaceous plant, with small round 
leaves, variegated above, and of a dark-red colour on their under 
surface ; usually grown in England in pots suspended from the window- 
frame, whence it lets drop its delicate, threadlike, red runners in such 
profusion as almost to give the appearance of matted hair. Plants 
have been introduced into this country from China by Mr. Fortune, 
but they do not seem to thrive here, nor manifest any tendency to send 
out the runners, which constitute the principal feature of their beauty. 

S. sp, — An unnamed herbaceous plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, bearing a strong resemblance to S. crassifoli of the cottage- 
gardens in England, having large, fleshy leaves, and bearing heads of 
small rose-coloured flowers ; of not much beauty. 

Hydrangea. 

H. mutabilis. — This plant, which in the Channel Islands be- 
comes ’a large, noble, bushy shrub, six or eight feet in height, 
is not uncommon in Calcutta, but is grown in a pot, and never attains 
to more than a foot and a half high, nor bears those magnificent trusses 
of bloom which render it so conspicuous an object of beauty in Europe. 

On the hills this plant thrives to great perfection, and blooms in 
profusion. It is at its best during the rainy season, when it attains 
its greatest size. Needs very little care or attention. It is by nature 
a marsh plant, and requires abundance of water, particularly at the 
period of its most vigorous growth in March and April, and is best 
placed in a pan of water. It requires a light soil, and to be kept in the 
shade. Sir J. Paxton says that ‘ ‘ much of the success in the culture of 
the plants depends upon their being placed in a southern aspect before 
flowering to ripen their wood and buds.” The great difficulty^ 
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however, here is to induce them to make wood. Flowers iti Aptil and 
May. Propagated easily by division. 

H. Japonica. — This plant differs from the last in the leaves 
being of a longer, more pointed form, and of a more verdant, fresher 
green. The central flowers also of each truss of blossom are fertile, 
while those of the last are all barren. The habit of the two species is 
lu’ecisely the same, as well as the mode of cultivation. Attains a fine 
size and blooms freely on the hills. 

H. Japonica, varieg^ata — An exceedingly beautiful plant, with 
large cream-coloured leaves blotched with green. I brought down 
plants of this from Ootacamiind for the Cnlciitta Botanical Gardens, 
as well as for my own, but they all perished in the hot season, seeming- 
ly incapable of surviving the heat of the plains. 

Brexia. 

B. chrysophylla. — A small tree introduced from Madagascar. 
Cultivated in the conservatory, where its large leaves of a beautiful 
golden tint are attractive. A light sandy soil, with a few bits of old 
mortar, suits it best. Propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass 
during the rainy season. Requires protection and heat on the hills. 
Other species are B. madagascariensis and B. spinosa. All will 
succeed iu tropical India. 


Deutzia. 

D. corymbosa and crenata, with varieties, should succeed well 
at such places as Simla, Darjeeling and Ootaoamund. They are hardy, 
deciduous shrubs with pretty white or pink flowers. 

Astilbe. 

A. Japonica. — Japanese Spirasa — This tall herb, with its fine 
terminal spikes of pure white flowers, is highly decorative, whether on 
the lawn or m a shrubbery. A. J. variegata is an improved variety 
of the type species. These should do at hill stations. 

Philadelphus. 

P. coronarius. — Mock Orange or SyRiNGA. — This hardy om^i- 
mental shrub will only succeed in the far north and at high altitudes 
in the south. “ Grows luxuriantly at Ooty (Ootaoamund), should be 
pruned to induce flowering, ,T. B, “ For propagating take root 

F, G 37^ 
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growths. Does better in Ooty than Coonoor” — C. G, 'Fhe double 
flowering varieties P« O. primulaefLorus and P, O. manus should 
be introduced, 

£3scallonia. 

A genus of ornamental evergreen shrubs from South America. 
One species (name unknown) is reported to be doing well at Coonoor 
and Ootacamund. B. floribunda, £. macrantha, and B. orga- 
nensis are the best species to introduce at hill stations. They are 
propagated by layers and cuttings. 

ROSACEiE. 

Ribes. 

Currant. 

R, sangrnineum and other species of the ‘ flowering currant^ 
are said to thrive well at Ootacamund, and to bloom all the year round. 
They are, of course, useless for the plains. 

Rosa. 

The Rose. 

Goolab. 

It must be within the memory of those now living that the gar- 
dens of Bengal at least, if not of all India, hardlj possessed a Rose 
that was worthy of the name. It is over fifty years ago that the Rose 
Edouard was introduced. Previous to that there was nothing better 
to represent this lovely race than the common China, the Musk, and 
the Bussora putting forth a show of blossom for one short season, 
and shabby and disagreeable all the rest of the year. The old beauti- 
ful so called Summer Roses of Europe, if introduced, were found un- 
able to exist here. But a great change has taken place within a very 
recent period. Races of Roses entirely new, the Teas, the Noisettes, 
the Bourbons, have come into existence, and happily found in India a 
home thoroughly congenial to them. 

But the same uniform success has not attended the introduction of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, at any rate in Bengal. Some have proved charm- 
ing acquisitions, but a large number, it has been found, are not deserv- 
ing a place in our gardens at all ; some being unable even to exist here 
for any length of time, and others, though thriving vigorously, seldom 
or never yielding flowers. Several, morever, that do blossom, though 
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deservedly of high reputation in Europe, produce in this country small 
and not very double flowers, frequently only semi-double, very defi- 
cient in depth of colour, and greatly wanting in due richness of perfume. 

But this is not all. Many of these Roses also, extolled in the cata- 
logues of English dealers, are m truth unworthy of notice ; while many 
again are so similar to others of a different name that professional Rose- 
growers themselves can hardly distinguish them. In India, too, this 
similarity, it seems to me, has a tendency to become even more posi- 
tive, peculiarities that might perhaps be recognised in a European 
climate often becoming here entirely lost. This is, however, not the case 
on the hills. 

Considering the large number of Roses now existing in India, and 
the ease with which they may be multiplied, few perhaps would 
care to procure them from Europe. Those, however, who desire to 
obtain new varieties will find ample directions in regard to their mode 
of conveyance and treatment on arrival, given at page 107. I would 
only here observe that Roses, to bear being sent from England in the 
rude way in which they are usually conveyed, should be stout plants 
two or three years old, upon their own roots, if such are to be had. 
Nurserymen, however, seldom keep such plants, or cultivate any 
budded Roses. But Dwarfs budded on the Manet ti stock, for pur- 
poses of conveyance, are perhaps all but as good as tho e on theii own 
roots. These are always to be had, and are best to be ordered. Stan- 
dards or Half-standaids, that is Roses budded upon the Briar, from 
two to foul feet high, should never be sent foi , as the length of the stems 
not only adds to the trouble and expense of sending , but is rather 
unfavourable than otherwise towards the budded part retaining its 
vitality. Plants budded on the Manetti stock have the bud inserted 
low down near the root of the stock, and should be always planted with 
the budded part an inch below the ground. In that case in course of 
time the Rose forms roots of its own : and the stock of the Manetti, on 
which it has been budded, ultimately dies. 

Some of the plants sent out on their own roots may appear to have 
perished, and to be quite dead. Never take it for granted that such 
is the case ; plant them, notwithstanding, and take all possible care of 
them ; they often recover themselves and push forth again when least 
expected. 

The propagation of plants generally by layers and cuttings has 
been treated of elsewhere, but a few remarks may here be made especi- 
ally applicable to the Rose.”* 


* Grafting and budding should be done not only when the sap is rising 
but also when there is moisture in the air without wind For sub- 
tropical India, where the rainfall ranges from 26 to 50 inches per annum, 
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Layering — The layering of many Roses may be performed at all 
seasons of the year, but with some few of the choicer kinds it will 
prove most successful in either October or February. 

Mr. Errington very kindly communicated to me the following 
happy method he adopted for layering Roses. He plunges a pot filled 
with soil in the ground, at the place w^here the layer is to be made, and 
layers the Rose in the usual way. This is done m February, shortly 
before the hot season. He then places another pot upon the soil of the 
pot in which the layer has been made, half fills this upper pot with 
earth, and keeps the remaining half always filled with water. The 
water slowly trickles down to the layer below, and keeps it constantly 
moist. The layer is ready to be cut by the beginning of the rains. 

Cuttings- — The best season for laying down cuttings of Roses 
is undoubtedly in November, about the time that the annual pruning is 


the Rose Edouard is considered the best stock. Rut at cool stations like 
Ootacamund, wher© the rainfall is heavy, the Rosa multiflora is preferred as 
a stock, while many varieties of roses succeed best upon their own roots. At 
hill stations most varieties do well planted in the ground ; but such is not the 
case at lower elevations where the rainfall is comparatively light and where the 
dry season usually extends to nearly five months. At Bangalore, where the 
rainfall is 35 inches, followed by a long dry season, only a few of the 
hardiest climbers, such as Marechal Niel and Cloth of Gold, are planted in 
the ground, except for purposes of propagation, all others being cultivated in 
pots. Under the latter treatment, full-grown plants are pruned and repotted 
twice a year, e.g , m May— June and November — December. But this Can 
only be done with strong plants and may very easily be overdone, much to 
the detriment of the plant. The following directions for planting roses in 
the open are given by Mr. R. L. Proudlock, Curator of the Botamcal Gardens 
at OotfiWJamund. “Dig Pits 2'x2' x 1' 6^ in depth, fill in with good 
strong rich loam, or the strongest loam you can find, mix one basketful of 
cowdung, well rotted, with the top half of the soil in each jut ; the same 
quantity of rich leaf mould maybe added Fill in the pits half full with soil, 
the top half to be filled m with the compost of soil, manure, and leaf mould. 
When filled in, the soil may be pressed down sufficiently to prevent sinking 
later on. Then plant the rose in the centre of the pit, taking care not to 
plant it deeper than is absolutely necessary. To grow roses we avoid deep 
planting, for the nearer the surface you can keep their roots feeding, the better 
will they flower. The reason for manunng only the top half of the pit, is on 
the score of economy ; supposing you were to manure the whole, the nutri- 
ment contained in the upper half is gradually but certainly carried to the 
lower level by the agency of water.” For pot culture, at Bangalore, especially 
when forcing for exhibition growth, a compost consisting of the following 
ingredients is preferred — 2 parts red loam, ^ part sand, 5 parts half-rotted horse 
dung and a good sprinkling of fine bone meal. Good drainage is a sine, qua 
non ; and with the crocks, the best growers add a few biggish lumps of char- 
coal. By sweetening the soil, the latter does a lot of good. As growth pro- 
gresses some useful stimulant, such as Hauid manure, nitrate of soda, or a 
a^ution of dried blood may be applied if necessary. But this is also easily 
verdoUe, and different fertilisers should not be applied together. 
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done. By March they become nice little rooted plants, and may then 
be taken up and potted off. Cuttings of vigorous and healthy growth 
from the tea-roses, Devoniensis and Elise Sauvage will, I have found, 
strike readily if put down in July during the rains. 

I am indebted likewise to Mr. Errington, some time head-gardener 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society, for the following particulars respect- 
ing his mode of raising Roses from cuttings. To strike them in he uses 
a mixture of one part of fine charcoal to three of sand. One advantage 
of this mixture he says, is that the cuttings, when struck, will continue 
growing and thriving; but that when struck m sand alone, they must be 
removed and potted in soil, or they soon die. He always uses slips 
with heels of the old wood. He takes care to lay the heel of the slip 
against the side of the pot, but not the whole length of the slip. He 
says the mixture cannot be pressed too closely round the slips. He 
covers them with a bell-glass. 

Cuttings in water. — During one cold season I made experiments 
on striking cuttings of Roses in bottles of water. The ones I attempted 
were the delicate Tea-roses, Devoniensis, Elise Sauvage, and Peel’s Rose, 
and with each I met with complete success. The following I found the 
points essential to be attended to . — 

The water must be perfectly clean and pure, and changed frequent- 
ly to keep it so. Not more than one or two slips must be put in the 
same bottle, or the water will become corrupt and the slips rot. 

The slips must be of the youngest growth, the foot-stems of a flower 
that has just blossomed and fallen off. 

The bottles should be placed on the north side of the house or 
behind some screen where thev may have plenty of light without 
sunshine, and be sheltered from wind. An old box, without the lid, 
laid upon its side, with the outer surface of the bottom facing the sun, 
serves admirably for putting the bottles in. 

Small vials do not contain water enough ; ten-ounce confectionery 
bottles should be used ; tumblers will do, but are rather incon- 
venient. 

It IS exceedingly interesting to watch the cuttings gradually form 
their callus, as they will completely do in about three weeks, and then 
some time after emit one or two white silvery fibrous roots. As soon 
as they do this, they should be potted off at once. 

Budding. — The budding of Roses is performed with the greatest 
facility and success in the Upper Provinces, and by this method choice 
Roses may soon be multiplied there to any extent. The kind employed 
for a stock is the Rose Edouard and the Grant Rose, which grow there 
with great vigour, the bark yielding most freely to receive the bud. The 
operation may be performed in February. 
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In Bengal from the difficulty of finding a stock, the bark of which 
will separate freely from the wood, budding is seldom or never attempt- 
ed. Buds of any valuable Rose, however, one chances to obtain may be 
turned to account, sacrificing some common young Rose-plant by cut- 
ting it completely down, removing the soil, and inserting the buds 
upon the stump or upon the root, the bark of which will always yield 
readily. 

But there is one mode of proceeding by which, if adopted, budding 
would succeed probably as well in Bengal as elsewhere. And this is a 
matter of some importance, as when Roses have become multiplied in 
this way, it may possibly be discovered that there are those which in 
India, as in England, succeed well when budded on another stock, but 
indifierently grown on their own roots. 

The plan would be very similar to that given by Mr. Rivers. Lay 
down in an open piece of ground in the rains a good supply of cuttings 
of Rose Edouard, about a foot long, having first removed all buds but 
the lowermost one at the base of the cutting and the two uppermost. 
Lay the cuttings as slopingwise as possible, burying as much ag two-thirds 
of them, so as to leave only the topmost bud exposed, and press the 
earth firmly down upon them. When they have struck and become 
thoroughly established, they will be ready for budding upon ; but they 
must be left just as they are till required for that purpose. At that 
time the earth must be removed, the upper part of the cutting 
laid bare, and the bud inserted in the usual way, as low down on the 
stock as can conveniently be got at. The bark of the stock, it will be 
found, will always part readily, so long as kept moist by being let to 
remain beneath the soil. 

Grafting. — Grafting, or more properly inarching, is the practice 
that is uniformly adopted in Bengal for the propagation of the choicer 
kinds of Roses — m my opinion a very inferior mode of proceeding. 
The stock employed for this purpose is of the Rosa gigantea and the 
China Rose (Due de Bern), The best time to perform the operation 
is November, or as soon after as the plants have made new growth 
after the annual pruning. 

Standards. — Standard Roses are rarely seen on the plains of India. 
These, when \n full blossom, present a very handsome appearance. 
On the hills it is difierent,as it is possible to make very fine standards 
there- Of course in this country, where high winds prevail, they require 
stout stakes or iron rods for their support,even more than they do in 
Europe. The stocks employed are of the Rosa gigantea or multiflora. 

Pillar Roses* — Roses when trained in this way (and it is only such 
as make long and vigorous shoots that can be so) have a very beau* 
tiful appearance. Proceed thus : — Cut away clean from the ground 
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all but three stems, and train these to a stout stake or bamboo, six feet 
or more high. To induce these stems to produce flowering shoots 
along their whole length, in October shorten their tops, unfasten them 
from their stake, and lay them at full length upon the ground. Left thus 
in a horizontal position, the buds upon them will break into shoots, 
which otherwise they would not have done. When they have done 
so, carefully raise th^ stems and bind them to their stake again. 
These sidelong shoots, pruned bi’ck after flowering, will form the 
blossoming spurs in after years. The main stems, however, are said 
soon to wear out, when they require to be cut completely down and 
replaced by fresh ones. 

Situation and soil — Roses, raised either from cuttings or layers 
will come into full p rfection of bearing by the second season after they 
have been planted out, particularly if they have received liberal treat- 
ment. They do not like a wet, undrained soil, and as little do they 
like a dry and and one. It is therefore best to plant them in a gentle 
raised bed, from which the superabundance of wet during the rams may 
pass off ; but as a situation of this kind subjects them to a greater degree 
of drought during the hot months, thev must at that season be, from 
time to time, liberally supplied with water. Generally speaking, they 
suffer during March more than at any other period of the year. In that 
month it not unfrequently happens that the leaves are enti ely devour- 
ed by some insect that seems to prey upon them during the night. 

A writer in the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chromcle ” states that “ charred 
garden refuse is used largely by Messrs. Wood in the cultivation 
of Roses;”* and Mr. Rivers recommends turves pared thinl and 
baked in an oven or roasted upon an non plate, as an excellent 
ingredient to mix in the soil for Roses. t Acting upon this I 
have made parings of Doob-grass, laid them several days to dr« 
in the sun, pulled them to bits, and loasted them m an earthen 
vessel on a chulah. Using this abundantly with common earth 
and old cow-manure, I have found not only Roses but other potted 
.shrubs thrive in it most vigorously. 

Roses love nowand then an entirely new soil, and transplantation 
every year or two is the very best thing that can be done for them. 
W^hen not transplanted, they should, m October, after the rams are 
over, have their roots laid bare by the removal of the earth for two or 
three weeks, and then covered in wuth new soil, well enriched with old 
cow-manure or, better still, well rotted night-soil. 

Surface dressing during the months of December and January I 
have found of prodigious benefit, making the plants break forth with 
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I ‘ Rose Amateur’s Guide,’ p. 176, 6th ed. 
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wonderful vigour. Drawing the earth away from the stem, so as to 
form a circular ridge at a foot’s distance around it, I throw into the 
shallow basin thus formed a basket of fresh cow-dung, and from a con- 
siderable height pour water upon it. The water thus passes into 
the soil as a thick liquid manure. A fresh quantity of cow-dung is 
applied at the interval of about a month. 

Pots and ring-pots — When well-cultivated, Roses appear to me 
to thrive and blossom far more satisfactorily in the open ground than 
they do m pots. A common mode of cultivating Roses, and one 
of which the natives are very fond, is to grow them in ring-pots. These 
are earthen cylinders, sixteen inches in diameter and two feet long 
let into the earth endwise about a foot deep, and filled with soil to within 
three inches of the rim. The method of the natives is to cut the Roses 
planted in these, completely down, to within two or three inches of the 
roots in October; a week or two later to remove the soil from the roots, 
and, having left them exposed a few days, to fill in with a solution of 
oil-cake of the consistency of thick mud, very offensive to the nose at 
the time. The plants under this treatment, it is true, blossom very 
beautifully a month or so afterwards, but it is a mode of cultivation 
that possibly would not suit every one’s taste. 

Rose culture on the hills — The cultivation of Roses on the 
hills is attended with far more satisfactory results than on the plains. 
They come to astonishing perfection, quite unknown on the plains, 
even with very little care and attention. Especially is this found to 
be the case with Roses in pots. 

Having secured a stock of plants, say in October, very little can 
be done beyond plunging the pots containing them into the ground, 
with a shelter overhead of some sort to protect them from the 
effects of the severe winter. At this time they require very little 
water — only just sufficient to keep them alive. 

About the middle of February, the pots should be taken up, the 
plants pruned in thoroughly and repotted m fresh soil and a size or 
so larger pots. Begin watering now a little more liberally. By the 
beginmng of March the leaf buds will begin to swell, and "by the end 
of the month, they will have burst into leaf and formed young 
branches. They should be copiously watered at this time, occa- 
sionally with liquid manure. The flower buds will begin to show 
themselves about the third week in April, as a rule, and from May to 
November they will go on blooming in great profusion, according 
as the class to which the plants belong. June, however, is the 
month when Roses are at their best on the Hills. 

In order to have a constant succession of flowers, the branohes 
that have made vigorous growth, and have finished blooming, should 
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be cut back to within six eyes, when they will push forth new growth 
again. It is, under any circumstances, best to cut back all branchea 
that have done flowering, as otherwise they exhaust the plant. 
When this is not done, the plants assume a ragged and straggling 
appearance, do not bloom, and exhaust themselves very soon. 

In pruning, one golden rule should always be kept in view. It 
is : “ The more growth, the less pruning, and vice versct'^ Plants of 
vigorous growth do not need severe pruning, but only require the 
removal of old and worn-out wood, and the current year’s growth to 
be cut back to within six and nine eyes. Plants of feeble growth 
should be unsparingly pruned. Two eyes, or at the most throe, 
should be left in the case ^f the current year’s growth , while the 
old wood should be entirely removed with a clean cut of the kniie 

Great discrimination is, however, required in pruning, and success 
can onlv be attained by constant practice and observation. So many 
diflerent points have to be taken into consideration that no hard-and- 
fast rule can be laid down in this connection. As a general rule, how- 
ever, it may be stated that Tea, Noisette, and Ghiiia Hoses scarcely 
need any pruning beyond the removal of the did worn-out and dead 
wood. All others — especial!)^ the Hybrid Perpetuals— are greatly 
benefited by a vigorous application of the pruning knife. But, as has 
been observed above, judgment and discrimination must be exercised; 
and it IS well to weigh all essential points before commencing operations. 
For pruning purposes, the new Secateurs, or French pruning shears 
now to be had of any iron-mongers of (^alcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
will be found best, as there is less risk of disturbing the roots of the 
plants, which often happens when the knife is used, especially by less 
experienced growers. 

On the hills, Hoses can be propagated either by cuttings, layers 
or budding. All three methods are equally successful. The best time 
to put down cuttings is m February, after the annual pruning. But 
unlike the plains, cuttings will strike readily at any time between 
February and October. Layering is best done from July to September ; 
while for budding May is certainly the best month. 

In putting down cuttings, it will be found that if glazed frames 
with bottom beat are used, the percentage of successes will be very 
large. Nothing but pure sand, mixed with charcoal pounded fine, 
should be used for putting down cuttings in. It is a mistake to use any 
other soil, although, when pure sand is not available, common garden 
mould must of necessity be used. 

One essential point in Rose cplture on the Hills is the watering. 
Unlike the plains, the supply is not abundant, and yet it is essential 
*that when the plants are in vigorous growth, they should receive a 
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plentiful supply of the precious fluid. Nevertheless, the general 
tendency of over-watering should be avoided, especially in the case 
of potted plants. Evaporation and absorption do not take place to the 
same extent as on the plains ; therefore, plants in pots should not be 
watered more than once a day, and that in the evening. During the 
rainy season no aitificial watering is needed ; while in the winter only 
just sufficient should be given to keep the plants alive. * 

The foregoing general directions for the cultivation of the Queen of 
Flowers on the Hills are certainly limited ; but the scope of this work 
does not admit of greater detail. Nevertheless, they will be found 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Roses for Exhibition. — Flower shows are now common in most 
parts of India. About a decade back they were confined to one or two 
of our Presidency towns only. Roses, both m a growin state and in 
cut-blooms, now form a conspicuous feature of these functions, and a 
few directions as to the manner of getting them ready for such purposes 
appear to be necessary. 

In the case of growing plants on the plains, a selection should be 
made during the rams, and they should be potted off and kept separately. 
Their growth should be studied and kept within bounds. They should 
be specially treated m the way of soil and watering, so as to produce 
plants healthy in appearance, with good foliage and well-developed 
blooms. They should not be pruned before the beginning, or even 
the middle, of November, and the young shoots pinched back. 
This will induce a bushy growth, and keep back the blooms till the 
time of the show, which on the plains is usually held about the second 
week in February. The blooming should be so regulated that the 
flowers will not open until about a day or two before the show. A 
peat many varieties bloom in seven weeks from date of pruning. 
The red flowering sorts take a few days longer than the whites. Care 
should be taken not to leave more than two flower-buds on each stem, 
all the rest being pinched off. By this procedure all the strength of 
the stem goes to the two remaining buds. Liijuid manure should 
be liberally used in January and February. A few applications of 
a solution made of sulphate of iron (known in the bazaars under 
the name of kasses will add to the brilliancy of the flowers. An 
ounce to a gallon of water is the proportion. Plants intended for 
exhibition purposes should be kept in a situation where the hot rays 
of the mid-day sun will not beat on the blooms, especially a week or 
so before the show. 

In the case of cut-blooms, the plants from which they are 
intended to be taken are best grown in the ground. It is, however, 
necessary to prepare the ground with suitable soil before planting. 
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Budded or grafted plants of the previous February should be 
selected, and put down about the beginning of the rains. They will 
have made and ripened their wood by the time the pruning season 
comes round. Those who possess a good selection of Roses already 
planted out should, of course, utilise them for cut blooms, and 
should select the plants from which they intend to exhibit before- 
hand. These should be treated in the same way as the potted 
plants to secure first-class blooms. 

In selecting varieties, those only should be chosen which possess 
good forms, such as the globular, cupped, and imbricate. Expanded 
flowers are not considered fit for exhibition purposes. Fragrance and 
‘substance’ are also considered important recommendations. For in- 
stance, Marechal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, La France, Captain Chnsti, 
Star of Waltham, Louis Van Houtte, Henateur Vaisse, Paul Neron, The 
Bride, Souviner d’un Ami, Xavier Olibo, Bessie Brown and Alfred 
Colomb, are excellent types of what exhibition Roses should be. The 
number of varieties to select from, however, is almost unlimited, but 
some discretion must be exercised in choosing those that are likely 
to bloom when they arc wanted. 

One of the most important consideratios at floral exhibitions in 
England is that the plants and cut-blooms are properly and cor- 
rectly named A Rose without a name at an exhibition, no matter 
how beautiful and well cultivated, loses all its value as an exihibition 
plant. This point is not rigidly insisted upon in this country ; but 
it should be, not only in the case of Roses, but of every other species 
of plant exhibited. 

The pots or tubs in which exhibition plants are grown should be 
well made, uniform in size and shape, and, above all, clean. 

For cut-blooms, the best thing to use is the exhibition box so com- 
mon in England. The following is a description of it* — It is made of 
common deal wood on the principle of the ordinary writing desk. 
The length varies, if required, for 24, 18, 12, or (> Roses, as the case 
may be; but the breadth and height, both at back and front, remain 
the same. Thus, for 24 Roses, the box should be 3 feet 9 inches 
long, 18 inches m breadth ; height, 7 inches at back and 5 inches in 
front • — 

Lenifth. Breadth 
For 18 Roses 2 ft. 9 m. 1 ft. fi in. 

„ „ 2 „ 0 „ 

. „ 1 „ 3 „ 

The foregoing measuiements are given by the Rev. S. Reynold 
Hole, and are found to be the best for all practical purposes. The 


UeiqU. 

Back 7 in. Front 5 in. 

* J 
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two wood-cuts below (Figs. 35 and 36) are taken from his book on 
Roses, a liberty which the writer hopes the celebrated Rosarian will 
pardon. 



Fig. 35. 



Fig. 37. Fig. 38. 


Fig, 35 represents the lower portion of the box, and Fig. 36 a 
vertical section. The cover is six inches in depth at the back and 
eight inches in front, being H inches longer and wider than the box, 
and having a narrow beading within the four sides, half an inch from 
the bottom of the lid, which overlaps the box, leaving ample room for 
the blooms. The covers are secured by stout leather straps for tra- 
velling. Within the box, strong laths, ^ x IJjnch, extending the length 
of the box, and six in number, are nailed to strong pieces of wood, 
one at each end, two inches below the surface. The upper and lower 
laths should be i of an inch within the box, and the remaining four so 
arranged as to leave three spaces inch wide — three for placing the 
blooms in, and two for reducing weight. There will be a space of 1} 
inch between the laths and the upper edges of the box, which should be 
filled as follows : — Cover the laths with sheets of brown paper, two 
deep, and cut to fit the box, upon which place fresh moss. This, how- 
is not always procurable on the plains of India, and the writer 
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has seen “ Doob grass” freshly cut (especially by a lawn mower) used 
as a first-class substitute. Ferns and other foliage might be arranged 
over this to heighten the effect. 

The blooms themselves are first placed in zinc or tin tubes, as 
illustrated in Figs. 37 and 38. These tubes are 4i inches long, and 2 
inches wide at the top, tapering to one inch at the bottom. It will be 
observed that the top (Fig. 38) is moveable, so as to admit of the tube 
being filled with water without disturbing the bloom. Each Rose is 
cut with a long stem, is put into a tube filled with water, and having 
its name legibly written on a label attached to a stick, which is stuck 
into the moss or Doob” beside the bloom. 

The best time to cut-blooms for exhibitions is in the early 
morning on the day of the show. In some cases it will be found neces- 
sary to cut them overnight, in which case they should be left out in 
the dew — of course, first placing them in a tube filled with water. 

A great deal of the success of a collection of cut-blooms depends 
upon their arrangement in the box according to colour and contrast. 
In this, individual taste and judgment must guide the exhibitor. 

Descriptive Lists. — The reviser of the IV edition of this work 
has not considered it either expedient or necessary to make any change 
in the classification and descriptive lists of Roses given by the author, 
as to do so would be to alter entirely the character of the book. There 
are now one or two works devoted entirely to the cultivation of Roses 
in India, in which very full descriptive lists will be found by those desir- 
ous of growing very large collections. Moreover, the catalogues issued 
by English and Continental Rose-growers — especially William Paul 
and Son, of Waltham Cross — are Rose Manuals in themselves. 

It must, however, be confessed that the lists to be found m this 
work are very far from complete, for hundreds of very desirable and 
really lovely varieties have been added to our already extensive collec- 
tion for information regarding which readers are referred to the two or 
three works on Roses in India and to the catalogues mentioned above. 

Groups. — Roses now in cultivation either belong to, or derive 
their origin from, two well-defined groups : 

(1) The Roses of Europe and Western Asia, such as the old Cab- 

bage, French, and Damask Roses, the general character 
of which is that they bloom only in June and July. 

(2) The Roses of Eastern Asia, such as the China, Bengal, and 

Bourbon Roses, which bloom nearly throughout the 
whole year. 

Now scarcely a Rose of the first of these groups has been found to 
succeed in this country; while the Roses of the second group, as far as my 
observation goes, bloom far more beautifully in India than in England. 
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But from crossing and interbreeding the Roses of the two groups, 
cultivators have raised of late years an immense number of 
hybrids, and for the guidance of those who wish to procure any of 
these hybrids from Europe, it may, I believe, be laid down as a rule 
that the more hybrid has of the blood (to speak familiarly) of the se- 
cond group, the more likely it is to succeed in this country, and the more 
of the first group, the less likely. Roses, for instance, called Hybrid 
China and Hybrid Bourbon, producing flowers of great beauty, owe 
so much of their parentage to the first group that they inherit 
from it the property of blooming only in Summer, and none of these, 
be it observed, have been found to answer in this country. By crosS' 
ing again, however, these hybrids, so as to throw into their progeny a 
greater affinity to some Rose of the second group, new hybrids are 
produced which possess this property, viz., that after blooming in 
June and July, form out the flowering shoots fresh, or as they are 
sometimes termed Secondary, shoots break forth, which produce 
flowers in the autumn. Hybrids that possess this property are what 
are called by the French Hybrides Remontan ts and by the English 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The more, then, a Rose possesses of this property 
the more we may conclude that it is suited to this country. 

Of climbing Roses, notice will be taken further on. 

Cultivators in England arrange Roses in two great divisions accord- 
ing to the season in which they bloom. The Roses of the first 
division are called summer Roses, from blooming only in the summer; 
those of the second division Autumnal Roses, from their blooming in 
the autumn as well as in the summer. For convenience I adopt the 
same arrangement, observing that in this country the Autumnal Roses 
often put forth poor, small, semi-double flowers during the rains, blos- 
som in perfection in November or December, and again, but not so 
finely, in February, The Summer Roses blossom only in February or 
March. 


DIVISION I 
Rosa centifolia. 

Provence Roses. 

This group contains the several varieties of Cabbage, including 
Moss Roses, of different sizes and shades of colour, from crimson to 
pure white. No Rose of this group, as far as I can ascertain, has ever 
been brought to establish itself and thrive in Lower Bengal, nor, as 
I believe, in the plains of India at all. Roxburgh in his * Flora Indica, ’ 
has, it is true, specified R. centifolia, but it is K, daxnascena he 
intends, which he accounts only a variety of R. centifolia. 
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Moss Rose. —This Kose has been several times introduced but 
never brought to thrive and establish itself. Even in the apparently 
more congenial climate of Ootacamnnd, I learnt that it had not been 
found to succeed. In the Punjab, I am told, it thrives very tolerably, 
and may be b^idded with great success, but that it is most reluctnut 
to blossom ; but 1 am led to suspect it is not the true old Moss they 
have theie, but one of the many hybrids that have been raised from it. 
On the Hills, however, the several varieties of Moss Rose thrive and 
blossom freely. Examples : — Blanche Moreau, Little Gem, White 
Bath, Crimson Globe, Province. 

Rosa Damascena. 

Damask Roses. 

Bussora or Persian Roses.-— The Bussora Rose is distinguished 
for the rich perfume of its flowers, is common all over India, and in 
some places cultivated extensively for the manufacture of atar. There 
are two varieties, the red and the white, only partially double, very 
fugitive, blossoming for one brief season — in March. The stems are 
profusely covered with small fine spines, and the plant has rather a 
shabby, unsightly appearance. The usual [)iactice is to head down 
all the stems in November, remove the earth, so that the roots be laid 
bare for a week or two, and then fill in the eaith again with a liberal 
supply of old cow-manure. 

The Bussora appears to be the form of R. damascena, such as we 
might almost expect to find it in its wild, uncultivated state. In this 
state, seemingly, it is alone capable of existing in India. For T know 
of no other form of the Damask Rose that has been established in India 
— not one certainly of the sweet and completely double varieties that 
in past years were so much the ornament of English gardens, as indeed 
of some few they even now are. Examples : — York and Lancaster, 
Red Damask, La Ville de Bruxelles, Madame Stoltz, Madame 
Hardy. 

Hybrid Provence : Hybrid China : Hybrid Bourbon : Rosa Alba : 

Rosa Gallica : Rosa SriNosissiMA. 

Of these several groups, hardly a Rose will be found to which the 
climate of India is adapted. Of the Hybrid Provence and Hybrid 
China groups, plants introduced by me existed in a very unthriving 
condition in my garden more than a year. Of Hybrid Bourbons, 
Charles Duval, Paul Perras and Paul Ricaut have been intro- 
duced, and found to thrive vigorously, but produce no flowers. 
Of the remaining three groups, I am not aware that I have seen a 
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single Rose in this country. Examples — A dele Prevost, Mrs. Rivers, 
Pauline Garcia, General Jacqueminot, William Jesse, Victor Hugo, 
Charles Duval, Etiole de La Malmaison, Queen of Denmark, Stan- 
well. 

Kosa Rubiginosa 

SwEKT Briar — Eglantine. 

Common in all parts of India ; bears small pink, single flowers, does 
not bear the knife well, and will not blossom if pruned ; can only be 
propagated by budding, grafting, or sowing the seed, but not by cut- 
tings. It produces seed m the Agri-Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
which is gathered when quite ripe and sown immediately. It takes 
twelve or eighteen months to germinate. 

Rosa Lutea. 

Austrian Brira. 

The only Rose of this group I have seen in India was one which, 
when 1 resided at Ferozepore, I obtained from Peshawur fiom cuttings 
conveyed in a letter, and nearly dried up by a five-dajs’ journey in 
September. I removed several buds, which I inserted upon stems of 
the Rose Edouard. They nearly all took. It was a pretty variety, 
with sweet-scented leaves, and blossomed in March with a profusion 
of single, golden-yellow, rather evanescent flowers, but making for 
the time a most beautiful display. 

Persian Yellow.— This is the only one of its group considered 
worthy of cultivation in England, bears deep golden-yellow, perfectly 
double flowers. It has been introduced into tfiis country, but cannot 
be brought to thrive or blossom vigoiously. 

Rosa Banksse. 

Banksian Roses 

Rosa Ternata.— A common plant about Calcutta ; of rampant 
growth, with bright, glossy, dark-green foliage, contrasting prettily 
with its single pure white flowers. 

White Banksian, from China, a plant with slender thorn- 
less twigs and long nai row leaves, is met wdth in the Calcutta Bota- 
nical Gardens, and bears in April bunches of very small, double, white, 
violet-scented flowers, but thrives very indifferently ; will not bear 
pruning. 

Yellow Banksian is also met with in Calcutta, but is rare. 
A conspicuous plant at Ootacamund. 
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Fortune’s yellow rose. 

A rambling shrub with slender branches, of rapid and extensive 
growth, not to be confounded with the White Banksian Rosa Fortuni- 
ana ; flowers described as large, double, with their petals loosely and 
irregularly arranged, of copper and fawn colour ; introduced several 
years ago by Mr. Fortune, from China, into the Gardens of the Agii- 
Horticultural Society, but has never flowered, which possibly may 
be owing to its having been pruned. Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
the cultivators of it in England, say : — “ The shoots should only be 
thinned ; to shorten them is to destroy the flowers.”* 

Rosa multiflora. 

A powerful scandent shrub ; bears small pinkish flowers in February 
in crowded clusters ; hardly worth a place in the garden, as plants 
take several years and become very large before they blossom, and do 
so then only sparingly. This, though very similar to the Rose bearing 
the same name in England, is quite distinct from it. Both kinds are 
found at Ootacamund, where thev form hedges, and blossom most 
profusely. I brought down thence the English variety to ChinsuYah, 
but it succeeded there no better than the common kind. 

The Rosa multiflora of the hills is of Japanese origin, and 
is sometimes spoken of as the ‘‘Japanese stock.” 

Rosa gigantea. 

A climbing rose of rampant growth, very similar to the last; pro- 
duces no flowers ; used in Low^er Bengal for stocks for marching upon. 

Rosa involucrata. 

A bramble-like plant, with small, pale yellow -green, pretty foliage ; 
bears in February a profusion of white flowers like those of the Dog 
Rose ; quite single. 

DIVISION II. 

Damask perpetual. 

liaurence de Montmorency. — A common Rose in the gardens 
about Calcutta, and certainly one of the most beautiful plants of 
dwarf habit ; flowers large, double, cup-formed, of delicate blush coL 
our ; should be pruned freely . easily propagated by cuttings. 

Hybrid perpetuaL 

In England, the Roses of this group stand in the very highest 
estimation for the fulness, colour, and fragrance of their flowers, and 

* Paxton’s ‘ F(*«wer Garden,’ vol iu» p. 


F, G 


38 
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some, but by no means all, for the continuance of their blooming. In 
this country they seem, it is true, when once established, to thrive vigor- 
ously, but in many instances are very shy of blooming ; some do not 
bloom at all, and some others, that do produce very poor, unsatis- 
factory, flowers. This, no doubt, depends in a great measure on 
their lineage, as already explained. 

In Europe, these Roses are subjected to a severe pruning after 
they have completed their season’s growth. This is sometimes done 
before winter ; but more commonly, I believe, in the spring, when all 
shoots the plants have made during the past season are cut back to a 
third, or even a quarter, of their length. This Is equally essential in 
this country, and must by no means be omitted. It should be done 
about the middle of October. When in a healthy, vigorous condition, 
cuttings of nearly all of them laid down in November are not in the 
least difficult of propagation. 

Geant des Batailles — Is met with in several of the Calcutta 
gardens, but never in a very vigorous condition, nor bearing flowers 
to support the high reputation it once had in Europe. Far supe- 
rior kinds of its class have quite supplanted it now. Mr. New, of the 
Government Gardens at Bangalore, pointed it out to me budded upon 
the Bussora Rose — much to its benefit, as he considered. It is not 
by any means difficult of propagation by cuttings. 

Lord Raglan — Said to surpass even the last in the beauty 
and dazzling brilliancy of its flowers, introduced by me ; produced only 
poor valueless flowers. 

Leone Verger — A small compact bush, bearing a profus- 
ion of small, beautiful, cherry-coloured flowers; a delightful plant 
nearly constantly in bloom. 

Marquisa Boccella — A plant -of small growth, remarkable 
for its very distmct and rich green foliage ; floweis of moderate size, 
pale pink, very double, and imbricated, produced in the hot and rainy 
seasons : not very easy of propagation by cuttings. 

Caroline de Sansal. — A beautiful pale rose-coloured flower, 
opening with its petals compact and crowded much in the manner of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison: established in this country, where it suc- 
ceeds tolerably well. 

General Jacqueminot. — A large, not very double, but niost 
superbly brilliant Rose of a dazzling red : well established in this coun- 
jbry, where it thrives and blossoms well, and is easily propagated 
among the finest we now possess. It is so profuse in its blooming that 
in England plants of it are cultivated by thousands for cut flowers for 
the market. Its bright colour, however, is rather fugitive. 
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Princess Adelaide.— (Not to be confounded with the old 
Tea Rose, to which this name is alone given in the English lists.) Flow- 
ers deep blush, large globular, rather single when full-blown, but 
exceedingly beautiful when half open , a long-established favourite ; 
blossoms well only on plants three or four years old. 

Enfant de Mont Carmel.— Flowers of moderate size, of 
rich deep crimson, with small compact and crowded petals ; of a fine 
peculiar fragrance Thrives, but not vigorously, here. 

Due de Nemours. — An old Rose in the Agri-Horticultural 
Society’s Garden ; flowers crimson, of large, full, globular form. 

La Reine. — An old Rose in the country, but still one of the 
most beautiful, producing large, deep rose-coloured, cup-formed flow- 
ers. Young plants do not blossom till two or three years old. 

Pope Pius IX.— A plant of vigorous growth, but very shy 
■of blooming ; puts forth towards the close of the rains one or tw^o of its 
rather very small double flowers. 

Madame Masson.— A beautiful Rose, of moderate size ; flowers 
deep crimson, changing to violet , thrives and blossoms well m 
the Agri-Hortcultural Society’s Garden. 

Baronne Hallez. — A beautiful dark-red Rose, now long in the 
country. 

The above, together wuth Madame Laflav, Jules Margottin, Bar- 
onne Prevost, Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre, and a few others have 
been long established in India ; but those that have been introduced 
since are so many 'that it would be vain for me to attempt to describe 
or even name them. Some years ago there w^as issued a notice of as 
many as seventy kinds, distributed by the Agri-Horticultural Society: 
out of these I find about twenty-eight, though once in high esteem, and 
good Roses withal, displaced m the English nur'^t^ryman’s lists by others 
of superior merit. These lists are very extensive. It is well, however, 
not to be led away by ‘them to a craving for too many, but to be sat- 
isfied with securing a few of the best. And hereupon I quote, as most 
deserving of consideration, what has been said by so eminent an autho- 
rity as Mr. Rivers: “The New Hybrid Perpetual Roses annually 
sent out by the French flonsts make up a long list of names ; out of 
these, as a rule, but very few prove w^orthy of attention ; the greater 
portion are different shades of crimson — seedlings raised from General 
Jacqueminot — and fatiguing from their sameness of colour: among them 
all there is not one equal to Charles Lefebvre. Owing to this large 
annual introduction of quasi-new kinds, Rose catalogues have become 
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burdened with an array of names tedious to read, and irksome to 
those who wish to select a few really good Roses.” 

I now give a list of the chief best kinds in cultivation, arranged 
according to their colours. I attempt no description, as, where all 
are beautiful, it were impossible to convey in few words any idea of 
the respective merits of each. Those who desire a more extensive 
list would do well to procure one from any of the principal Rose- 
growers in England. 

White. — Boule de Neige ; Coquette des Blanches; Louise Darzens; 
Blanche Mareau. 

Blush. — Baroness Rothschild ; Madame Rivers ; Madame Vidot ; 
Reine Blanche ; Thyra Hammerick. 

Rose-coloured and Pink. — Abel Grand; Charles Rouilard; 
Charles Verdier ; Comtesse de Chabnllant ; Josephine de Beauharnais ; 
La France ; Madame Guinnoiseau ; Madame Therese Levet ; Margue- 
rite de St. Amand ; Marguerite Dombrain ; Monsieur Noman ; Reine 
du Midi; Caroline de Sansal, Elie Morel; Emille Hausburg; Madame 
Caillat. 

Carmine — Beauty of Waltham; Charles Margottin; John Hopper ; 
Jules Margottin ; Madame Alice Bureau ; Madame Charles Crapelet ; 
Madame Victor Verdier ; Marie Raddy , Paul Nero ; Prince Leon ; 
Victor Verdier ; Villede Lyon; Edward Morren; Nardy Freres; Princess 
Louise. 

Bright Crimson and Scarlet. — Alfred Colomb ; Antonie Bou- 
cher ; Baronne Adolphe de Rothschild ; Charles Lefebvre ; Br. Andry : 
Buc de Rohan ; Buke of Edinburgh; Fisher Holmes; Franc^-ois J^ac. 
harme ; Franqois Treyve ; Camille Bernardin ; Buchesse de Caylus ; 
Exposition de Brie; Leopold Hausburgh; Marie Baumann. 

Dark Crimson. — Buke of Wellington; Horace Vernet ; Lord Clyde; 
Marshal Vaillant ; Pierre Netting ; Prince Camille de Rohan ; Xavier 
Olibo ; Franco s Louvat ; Baionne Hausmann ; Monte Christo ; Black 
Prince. 

Rose de Rosomene. 

Clorie de Rosomene, — A plant of large growth and sprawling 
habit, not uncommon in Calcutta ; produces all but single, large- 
petalled, brilliant crimson flowers, pleasing to those who care more 
for colour than for form ' easily propagated by cuttings. Hedges are 
formed of this Rose in the Botanical Gardens at Ootacaihund. 

Bourbon Roses. 

Rose Bdouard. — Originally from the Isle of Bourbon, and 
parent of the whole group. An old well-known Rose in all part9 of 
India, most desirable for the constancy of its bloom as well as for the 
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sweetness of its flowers. During the cold season it produces flower- 
buds in unbounded profusion, which rot in the centre and never open. 
The stems, after blossoming, should be pruned closely. Exceedingly 
vigorous in growth, and easily propagated, affording the best stocks 
we have for budding other kinds upon.* 

Pheolina Bourbonica. — A common Rose in Calcutta ; bears 
a strong^ resemblance to the last in every respect, but produces 
flowers somewhat smaller and perhaps a little sweeter. 

Armossa. — Jibron Kissen Paul’s Rose; somewhat similar 
to Pheolina, but producing its flowers, which are rather smaller, 
more double, and of better form, in crowded clusters : produces 
a profusion of buds in the cold season, which never open. 

Queen. — A lovely, fine-formed, flesh-coloured Rose ; thrives 
well in Calcutta, where it is now quite established. 

Mrs. Bosanquet (called formerly, in the Garden of the Agri- 
Horticiiltural Society, Maiden’s Blush, and known by native dealers 
as Khura Peel). — A plant of stout stems, but not large growth ; flowers 
large, white, the petals overlapping with beautiful regularity, as in a 
Camellia ; perfect in form, and one of the loveliest Roses we have : the 
plant does not bear much cutting in ; not very readily propagated ; 
but cuttings put down in November, in a shady place, will some of 
them strike. From its vigorous growth, and the much finer and fuller 
flowers it produces in this country, I was for some time unable to iden- 
tify this rose. Following some, I have retained it among the Bour- 
bons, though usually grouped among the China. 

Acidalie.— A beautiful blush Rose ; bears a strong resem- 
blance to Mrs. Bosanquet, but has petals more uneven with a deeper 
tinge on their edges. Not a very thriving plant in this country. 

Pierre de St. Oyr. — Pale pink of moderate size, very beau- 
tiful. Thrives well and blossoms most freely in this country. 

Prince Albert. — Described as a superb Rose, is found in 
some of the Calcutta gardens. 

Marquis de Balbiano.— A plant of moderate growth. Flow- 
•ers of medium size, very double, of a dazzling fiery-crimson colour. 

Queen of the Reds (so named in the Garden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, and certainly not, as supposed by some to be, 
the French Rose D’Aguesseau).— An old and common Rose in Cal- 
cutta garden ; plant not of large growth : flowers bear the strongest 
possible resemblance to those of the last. 

* For the history of this Rose see a paper sent by me to the Journal of 
the Agri-Horti. Soc., vol. iv, part ii, N.S. 
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Sir Joseph Paxton. — Introduced by me ; proved a stout- 
growing plant with large handsome foliage, and produced fine deep, 
dazzling crimson flowers. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison. — A most superb Rose, parti- 
cularly lovely in the bud, which is large, blush-coloured, and volup- 
tuous. 

Most of the Roses of this group may, I believe, be reckoned as 
likely to thrive and blossom well in India. The following are the prin- 
cipal ones now found in the nurserymen’s lists, arranged according to 
colour : — 

White, — Baron de Maynard, Emotion, Madame Gustave Bon- 
net, Mademoiselle Emain, Marguerite Bonnet. Pinh, — Baron Gonella, 
Catherine Guillot, Comtesse Barbantanne, Empress Eugenie, 
L’ Avenir, Louise Margottm, Madame Charles Baltet, Madame Mare- 
chal, Michel Ronnet. Modele de Perfection. Bose. — Baronne Noirmont, 
Heroine Vaucluse, Madame de Stella. Carmine. — Jules Cesar, Rev. 
H. Dombrain, Dr. Berthct, G. Peabody. 

China Roses. 

The Roses of this group are more dwarf and compact in their 
growth than those of most other groups. All that we have in India — 
and I believe if Clara Sylvain, pure white, and Fabvier, scarlet, be 
added we have all of any merit — thrive vigorously, are most easily 
propagated by cuttings, and, both as regards the profusion as well as 
beauty of the flowers they put forth, blossom in perfection. 

Rosa Chinensis. Rosa Indica. Rosa semperfiorens. 

These three species, the parents of the group, bear valueless single 
flowers and are altogether undeserving a place in the garden. The 
cultivated variety however, called the China Rose, is a cheerful plant 
from the numberless pink blossoms it puts forth, though the flowers 
are thin and poor in form. 

Eugene Beauharnais.— -Flowers small, but very lovely when 
little more than half- expanded, perfect in form, resembling bright 
amaranth-coloured double Anemones. 

Cramcisie Superieure. — Flowers large, completely double^ 
the petals like satin velvet, of brilliant crimson scarlet, unequalled in 
colour by any Rose we have. 

Archduke Charles — known by the name of Rosa discolor 
in the Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society) — Dor-unoee. — A, 
plant of stout habit ; flowers noble, of the largest size, very double, 
petals very beautifully overlapping, almost white on first opening, 
turning to a dark dull-crimson a day or two afterwards. 
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Ohina melior. — Flowers of moderate size and irregular form, of a 
mottled dull red colour ; very uncertain. 

Due de berri — Somewhat like the last, but the flowers 
smaller, darker and often disfigured by a decayed and black centre. 

Madame Breon. — Of a brilliant rich rose colour, large and full. 

Unique — An old Rose in the Botanical Gardens, probably a 
seedling of this country ; a pretty free-blooming Rose of moderate size, 
with thick imbricated petals of a dull mottled crimson. 

Le Cameleon. — Flowers described as whitish-pink, changing 
to blackish-crimson. 

Lawrenceana.— Fairy Queen. — A diminutive plant ; flowers 
pink, of the form and size of a double daisy , a variety also is met 
with, not uncommon, having flowers somewhat larger. This Rose 
makes no show in the border, and is best grown in a pot correspond- 
ing to its size. 

Tea-Scented. 

The Roses of this group, distinguished by their smaller growth, 
more delicate habit, and by the peculiar tea-scent of the flowers, are 
about the choicest and most lovely of all. They never, as the Hybrid 
Perpetuals often do, cause disappointment by producing no flowers, 
but, when well established and properly cultivated, are sure, in due 
time, of coming into bloom in great beauty. Indeed, those that we 
have in India seem to me to thrive far more vigorously, and blossom 
even more profusely and beautifully, than they do in England. 

Booths Rose. — A local name in Calcutta, supposed by some 
to be Goubault, but more probably Bougere, as delightful a Rose as we 
either have or could have in the country ; of strong vigorous growth, 
producing large exceedingly double deep blush flowers of delicious 
fragrance ; easily propagated by cuttings, and very common in the 
Calcutta gardens. 

Wood’s Rose. — A local name, the true name unknown ; very 
similar indeed to the last, both in foliage and flower, but the flowers 
are scentless. Called by some Marshal Bugeaud. 

Souvenir d’un Ami. — No Rose that I have seen in India can 
at all be compared for beauty of form with the large rose-coloured, 
drooping, half-expanded flower of this. 

French White- — Its local name in the Gardens of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, but certainly not appropriate as regards the 
colour of its flowers ; supposed by some to be “Maid of Athens a 
bush of considerable size and very abundant foliage, bears in great 
profusion prettily- formed fawn-white very fragrant flowers of 
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moderate size ; very common in Calcutta, and easily propagated b, 
cuttings. 

Gloire de Dijon. — Accounted one of the very finest of th 
Tea roses; flowers large, expanded, very double, with orange-yello\ 
centre, the central petals crowded and crumpled. The colour in dil 
ferent specimens varies much, ranging from palest yellow through red 
dish orange up to pure red ; an exceedingly strong-growing Rose 
so much so as to be often trained to cover the side of a house ; easib 
propagated. 

Devoniensis — Known commonly by the name of Victoria ii 
gardens about Calcutta ; one of the finest Roses in existence, produc 
ing fine large double creamy-white deliciously fragrant flowers, dis 
figured often by having a green bud in the centre ; of stout, vigorom 
habit ; needs frequently to have the old wood cutout, which otherwise 
would die down and become unsightly ; considered difficult to propa 
gate. T have met with most success by putting down cuttings ir 
the open ground beneath a low bush m the month of August — a 
season of the year when cuttings of other kinds seldom succeed. 

Julie Mansais. — A small plant with pale yellow-green leavesj 
of delicate habit, and difficult of propagation ; produces small pale 
lemon-coloured flowers, exquisitely beautiful when only hall 
expanded. 

Abricote. — Bears moderate-sized flowers with apricot-coloured 
centre. 

Safrano. — Called at Ootacamund, where it is exceedingly 
common, the Copper Rose, from the young stems as well as the dark- 
green leaveshaving much of a coppery tint ; produces deep fawn-col- 
oured flowers, beautiful only in the bud. 

Oomte de Paris, — Bears large flesh-coloured flowers. 

Ellise Sauvage. — Long known about Calcutta under the 
name of “Odorata ; ’’produces large globular pendulous flowers, creamy 
white outside and of a rich apricot-yellow within, without fragrance ; 
one of the most lovely Roses known ; though not able to bear severe 
pruning, it is apt to become crowded with a quantity of short spur-like 
wood, which it will be necessary to thin out : requires well manuring, and 
in the hot season frequent watering, or it will not thrive and blossom at 
all satisfactorily. Though many years in the country, it is a difficult 
Rose to obtain at Calcutta, except at a very high price. I have, how- 
ever, found no difficulty in propagating it plentifully, more particu- 
carly as cuttings put down in the rains under any low bush will strike 
readily, as they will do also in the cold season ; but in the latter case 
they require frequent watering. 
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La Sylpbide. — A beautiful Rose, of moderate size, much like 
Abricot^ in colour ; thrives well here. 

La Boule d’or.— Flowers small, of a beautiful golden colour ; 
the plant loves a dry soil. * 

Souvenir de David. — Flowers described as cherry colour, very 
large and double. 

. Vicomtesse d© Gazes — Flowers orange-yellow, large and very 
double ; one of the most beautiful. 

Green Tea. — A dwarf Rose, common for many years in 
Calcutta, with dark glaucous foliage ; produces beautiful, small, globu- 
lar, pure-white, scentless flowers ; and buds in the cold season, which 
do not open. 

Beside the above the following, arranged according to their colours, 
comprise nearly all now in cultivation in England : — 

White. — Devoniensis, Climbing Devoniensis, Madame Willcrmoz> 
Madame Bravy, Marquise de Foucault, Niphetos ; Rubens ; Souvenir 
de Mademoiselle Pernct ; Triomphe de Cuillot ; Zelia Pradel ; Irene. 

Yellow. — Adrienne Christ ophle ; Belle Lyonnaise : Bouton d’or ; 
Coquette de Lyon ; Comtesse de Brossard ; Enfant de Lyon ; Isabella 
Sprunt ; Jaune d’or; Jean Pernet ; La Boule d’or; Lays; L’cnfant 
trouve ; Louise de Savoy ; Madame Cecile Berthod ; Madame F.alcot ; 
Madame Levet ; Madame Margottm ; Madame Maurin ; Mademoiselle 
Adele Jougant, Monsieur Furtado ; Narcisse ; Pactolus ; Reine de 
Portugal ; Vicomtesse de Cazes. 

Pawn and Salmon. — Archimede ; August Oger ; Bougere ; Due 
de Magenta; Madame Damaisin ; Madame St. Joseph ; Monplaisir ; 
Pauline Labontd ; Triomphe de Luxemburg. 

Flesh and Blush. — Adam ; Catherine Mermet ;Eug('‘neDesgache8; 
Mar^chal Bugeaud ; Moire ; Sombreuil. 

Rose. — Comtesse Ouvaroff ; General Tartas ; Homer ; Madame de 
Vatry ; President. 

Noisette. 

The original of this group is stated to have been a cross between 
the musk-rose and the common China, raised by the gardener whose 
name it bears. The varieties bespeak plainly enough their origin in 
the crowded trusses of small, very double flowers they produce ; 
and some, 4im^e Vibert, for example, in their distinct musk-like 
odouT*. Some are all but scentless. They are almost always in 
blossom, but in the height of their beauty perhaps in February. 

Bridesmaid Lady Buller. Sir Walter Scott. Pellenberg. 
Red Noisette. — These four last throw up numerous shoots in the 
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moderate size ; very common in Calcutta, and easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Gloire de Dijon. — Accounted one of the very finest of the 
Tea roses ; flowers large, expanded, very double, with orange-yellow 
centre, the central petals crowded and crumpled. The colour in dif- 
ferent specimens varies much, ranging from palest yellow through red- 
dish orange up to pure red ; an exceedingly strong-growing Rose, 
so much so as to be often trained to cover the side of a house ; easily 
propagated. 

Devoniensis — Known commonly by the name of Victoria in 
gardens about Calcutta ; one of the finest Roses in existence, produc- 
ing fine large double creamy-white deliciously fragrant flowers, dis- 
figured often by having a green bud in the centre ; of stout, vigorous 
habit ; needs frequently to have the old wood cut out, which otherwise 
would die down and become unsightly ; considered difficult to propa- 
gate. T have met with most success by putting down cuttings in 
the open ground beneath a low bush m the month of August — a 
season of the year when cuttings of other kinds seldom succeed. 

Julie Mansais. — A small plant with pale yellow-green leaves, 
of delicate habit, and difficult of propagation ; produces small pale 
lemon-coloured flowers, exquisitely beautiful when only half 
expanded. 

Abricote, — Bears moderate-sized flowers with apricot-coloured 
centre. 

Safrano. — Called at Ootacamund, where it is exceedingly 
common, the Copper Rose, from the young stems as well as the dark- 
green leaveshaving much of a coppery tint ; produces deep fawn-col- 
oured flowers, beautiful only in the bud. 

Oomte de Paris, — Bears large flesh-coloured flowers. 

Blise Sauvage. — Long known about Calcutta under the 
name of ‘ ‘Odorata ; ’’produces large globular pendulous flowers, creamy 
white outside and of a rich apricot-yellow within, without fragrance ; 
one of the most lovely Roses known ; though not able to bear severe 
pruning, it is apt to become crowded with a quantity of short spur-like 
wood, which it will be necessary to thin out : requires well manuring, and 
in the hot season frequent watering, or it will not thrive and blossom at 
all satisfactorily. Though many years in the country, it is a difficult 
Rose to obtain at Calcutta, except at a very high price. I have, how- 
ever, found no difficulty in propagating it plentifully, more partiou- 
carly as cuttings put down in the rains under any low bush will strike 
readily, as they will do also in the cold season ; but in the latter case 
they require frequent watering. 
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La Sylphide. — A beautiful Rose, of moderate size, much like 
Abricot(i in colour ; thrives well here. 

La Boule d’or.— Flow^ers small, of a beautiful golden colour ; 
the plant loves a dry soil. • 

Souvenir de David. — Flowers described as cherry colour, very 
large and double. 

» Vicomtesse de Gazes — Flowers orange-yellow, large and very 
double ; one of the most beautiful. 

Green Tea. — A dwarf Rose, common for many years in 
■Calcutta, with dark glaucous foliage ; produces beautiful, small, globu- 
lar, pure-\vhite, scentless flowers ; and buds in the cold season, w^hich 
do not open. 

Beside the above the following, arranged according to their colours, 
comprise nearly all now in cultivation in England ; — 

White. — Devomensis, Climbing Devoniensis, Madame Willermoz* 
Madame Bravy, Marquise dc Foucault, Niphetos ; Rubens ; Souvenir 
de Mademoiselle Pei net ; Triomphe de Guillot ; Zelia Pradel ; Irene. 

Yellow. — Adrienne Christ ophle ; Belle Lyonnaise ; Bouton d’or ; 
Coquette de Lyon ; Comtesse de Brossard ; Enfant de Lyon ; Isabella 
Sprunt; Jaune d’or ; Jean Pernet ; La Boule d’or ; Lays; L’enfant 
trouve , Louise de Savoy ; Madame Cecile Berthod ; Madame Falcot ; 
Madame Levet ; Madame Margottm ; Madame Maunn ; Mademoiselle 
Adele Jougant, Monsieur Furtado ; Narcisse ; Pactolus ; Reine de 
Portugal ; Vicomtesse de Cazes. 

Pawn and Salmon. — Aichimede ; August Oger ; Boug^-re ; Due 
de Magenta ; Madame Damaisin ; Madame St. Joseph ; Monplaisir ; 
Pauline Labont^ ; Triomphe de Luxemburg. 

Flesh and Blush. — Adam ; Catherine Mermet ;Eug^‘neDesgaches; 
Marshal Bugeaud ; Moire ; Sombreuil. 

Rose. — Comtesse Ouvaroff ; General Tartas ; Homer ; Madame de 
Vatry ; President. 

Noisette. 

The original of this group is stated to have been a cross between 
the musk-rose and the common China, raised by the gardener whose 
name it bears. The varieties bespeak plainly enough their origin in 
the crowded trusses of small, very double flowers they produce ; 
and some, 4im^e Vibert, for example, in their distinct musk-like 
odou^. Some are all but scentless. They are almost always in 
blossom, but in the height of their beauty perhaps in February. 

Bridesmaid Lady Buller. Sir Walter Scott. Pellenberg:. 
Red Noisette. — These four last throw up numerous shoots in the 
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form of large rampant rods, which, if closely cut in, in October, will 
produce in February a great profusion of small red flowers ; all easy 
of propagation by cuttings, and common in Calcutta. 

White Noisette. — A small bush ; throws up continually new 
shoots, which produce great densely-crowded heads of small white 
faintly-fragrant flowers, forming one entire mass of white blossom ; 
requires close pruning : branches which have flowered should be 
immediately cut in ; a very common Rose here ; propagated easily 
from cuttings ; plants need often to be renewed. 

Caroline Marniesse — A plant of straggling habit, produces 
clusters of small white flowers, with the crowded petals lapping com 
pletely over, somewhat resembling little Ranunculuses ; propagated 
easily by cuttings laid down under shade of a low bush in November. 

Aimee Vibert. — A beautiful white Rose ; well adorned with 
fine rich verdant foliage. 

The following comprise those which might be reckoned upon as 
certain of succeeding well — 

White. — Jeanne d’Arc ; Mane Accary ; Maria Massot. 

Cream. — La Biche. 

Yellow — Bouquet d’or ; Celine Forestier ; Claudia Augustin ; Earl 
of .Eldon ; Guiletta ; Jane Hardy ; Lamarque Jaune ; Madame Caroline 
Kuster ; Margarita ; Reve d’or. 

Bed . — Du Luxemburg. 

Tea-scented noisette. 

The Roses of this group are usually combined with those of the 
last. They are, however, in many respects very distinct. This is at 
once discerned in the extended growth of their stems, their very much 
larger flowers, their tea-like scent, and the smaller number of them 
borne in the truss. They are magnificent Roses, and, as from their 
origin might be concluded, well suited to the climate of India, as wit- 
nessed in the long established favourite Solfaterre. 

Solfaterre. — Very common in the gardens about Calcutta ; 
a plant of very extensive growth, requiring a stout bamboo trellis for 
its support ; produces large handsome pale lemon flowers, of strong Tea- 
fragrance, at nearly all times of the year. The young stems, when 
mature, should be cut back a couple of feet, and the side shoots, which 
then break forth, will produce flowers. Apt to become crowded with 
small barren wood in the centre, which should be cut clean out ; 
requires plenty of water in the dry season ; propagated usually by layers, 
but cuttings also will strike freely. Mr. Errington does not consider 
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this the true Solfaterre, of which plants have lately been received from 
England, but an inferior Rose. To me the difference is impercep- 
tible. 

Rajah— (Lamarque ?).— A splendid Hose, in every respect 
similar to the last, except that the flowers are somewhat paler, and 
perhaps rather larger 

Jaune Desprez. — Flowers varying between buf! and red, fra- 
grant ; thrives and blossoms abundantly here, but the shoots are 
given to die back. 

(Canina Borbonica ) — One of the most beautiful, though one 
of the commonest and oldest Roses in Calcutta ; produces in greatest 
profusion large, handsome, pendulous, very double, though not well- 
formed, creamy- white flowers, with apricot centre, relieved most agree- 
ably by the very peculiar and distinct yellow-green of the foliage ; 
benefited by liberal pruning ; considered difficult to propagate by cut- 
tings. What the proper name of this Rose is I am at a loss to say. I 
conceived it might be Triomphe dc Bolwyller. Camna Borbonica 
(misprinted evidently for (fluncnsis Borboniana) was the name origi- 
nally bestowed by Rcdoute on Rose Edouard. How in Calcutta the 
name became transferred to this Rose it is now impossible to tell. 

Marechal Neil. — This noble yellow Rose has now become 
thoroughly established throughout India, and is one of the finest 
acquisitions to the garden made of late. It is most vigorous in its 
growth, but m England it is considered to do best worked on the 
Gloire de Dijon as a stock. 

Yellow. — Cloth of Gold ; Isabella Gray , Mademoiselle Aristide ; 
Triomphe de Rennes. 

Coppery. — Ophirie ; of brilliant foliage ; flowers untidy, but borne 
in great profusion. 

Musk-roses. 

Rosa moschata—.<^^"o/ce.— Botanists seem to have decided that, 
if not actually identical with, this is only a variety of Rosa Brunonii, 
a wild Rose of the Indian hills. Professor Koch says they are alike but 
for the hairiness of the latter. As found in the gardens of India, the 
Musk-rose is in general a dwarf plant, but its ordinary height else- 
where is stated to be six or seven feet. It is said that in Persia, trees 
of it have been seen as much as thirty feet high. It produces small 
flowers, with narrow, ill-formed, dirty whit^ petals, and in the present 
day possesses little interest as a garden plant, except for its peculiar 
though not very strong fragrance, which, as its name denotes, is 
thought to resemble that of musk. 
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Rosa Lyellii. 

Rose op the doon. 

Koozea, 

A plant of extensive growth, common in the Upper Provinces, bu 
not met with, that I am aware of, near Calcutta ; bears large handsom 
double-blush flowers. 

Rosa microphylla. 

A native of the hills of India ; forms a large compact bush, wit] 
dense, very pretty, small-leaved foliage ; flowers double ; well-formed 
blush, with carmine centre, quite scentless ; much adorned by the larg 
green, prickly calyx that surrounds them. 

Climbing roses. 

Very few of the Roses belonging to either of the Boursault, Ayi 
shire, or Evergreen groups, which, as climbing Roses, for their brigh 
foliage and rich profusion of flowers, form in summer so conspicuou 
an ornament of the English garden, have, if ever introduced, bee] 
able to maintain a footing in India. It is upon the whole to ^he Tea 
scented Noisettes that the gardens of Bengal at least must be indebte( 
for their climbing Roses. The training, however, and pruning I pre 
scribe is applicable, I believe, for climbing Roses indiscriminately. Bu 
it must be borne in mind that this does not apply to those of th 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses that are sometimes trained to a great height 
as Pillar Roses. They are none the more climbing Roses for being s 
trained. The property of all true climbing Roses is to send forth stem 
of great length, towards the ends of which shoots are omitted, whic] 
bear the flowers. If, then, these stems are hiuch shortened, the lowe 
portions of them which remain emit shoots, but these shoots bear m 
flowers. The mode of proceeding with them will then be as follows : 

1 . Insert bamboo stakes in a circle round the plant. Cut ou 
clean away to the ground all but three or four of the aforesaid lonj 
stems, train these three or four stems from stake to stake in a spira 
form, and allow them to grow to their fullest length. 

2. Cut out all sprays alld small wood at the bottom of these stem 
so as to keep them clear of wood a foot or two from the ground. Thi 
will render the plant accessible for applying surface-dressings, whic) 
are of the utmost benefit. 

3. When the stems become old, and show signs of debility, cu 
them out, and train new ones in their place. 

4. The only pruning required, if any, will be just to take off abou 
six inches from the end of the stem ; this will give greater strength ti 
the flower shoots just below. 
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Rubiis. 

R roseefolius — A small pretty plant with bramble-like foliage, 
native of the Mauritius ; flowers resemble small, very compact, double 
pure-white scentless Roses ; very common in the Calcutta gardens, and 
ery troublesome for the numerous suckers it throws up to a wide dis- 
ince around. 


Potentilla 

Plants of the several kinds of Potentilla may be raised from seed 
p October, and kept with no great difficulty through the following 
lot season : but the poor flowers they produce, if they blossom at 
111, are hardly worth taking the trouble for. Will do on the hills. 

Amygdalus 

A Persica — Semi -douule Chinese Peach -Sir J. Paxton 
Sfeays “ has in all respects the habit of the common Peach. Tliere are 
ftwo varieties, white and red. Seedlings are said to come true from 
seed. ” Introduced by Mr. Fortune into the Agn- Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, and thus described by him — 

“ These are very remarkable trees, common in the Gardens of 
Northern China, where they attain to the size of our English Almond. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than these when in full bloom. In the 
spring they are literally loaded with flowers, as large as our Scotch 
roses. The carnation-flowered has striped blooms resembling the 
carnation— hence its name — and sports in a remarkable way, produc - 
ing striped and self-coloured flowers upon the same tree As spring 
flowers they are highly prized by the Chinese Itinerant gardeners 
carry them about the streets for sale in the northern Chinese towns. 
The flower-buds are then just beginning to expand. The buyer puts 
his purchase in a pot, gives it a little water, and then places it in his 
window or sitting-room. In a day or two the buds burst, and the 
little tree is one mass of bloom. They are propagated by budding and 
grafting, and will grow wellm any common garden soil. I ought to 
add that small plants produce blossoms freely as well as large full 
grown trees.”* 

Plants are distributed from the Gardens of the Agn-Horticultural 
Society : but here they have not displayed themselves in that beauty 
of bloom to merit the high praise that has been be stowed upon 
them. 


Oerasus. 

0. Latirooerasiis. — The so-called Laurel of the English gardens. 
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O. Lusitanica — Portugal Laurel. — Neither of these well- 
known evergreens exist, nor would, I believe, be capable of exist- 
ing, in the climate of India. 

Oydonia 

C. Japonica — This well-known handsome flowering shrub Dr. 
Voigt mentions as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and 
blossoming in the hot season. The plant is not to be met with now, 
but it might possibly find a congenial home at Ootacamund, or perhaps 
on some of the other hill stations. 

Photinia. 

P. dubia — A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal ; in full 
blossom in January, with an unbounded profusion of small clusters of 
small white flowers, which perfume the air for a great distance with 
the delightful fragrance of the Heliotrope. 

Propagated by seed sown in October, or by cuttings put down 
about December. 

Rhaphiolepis 

R. indica — A small bushy shrub, native of China, with very 
handsome dense foliage of oval, leathery, saw-edged, shining leaves, 
three inches long, exceedingly beautiful when in full blossom, in Feb- 
ruary, with its profusion of white flowers of the size and form of a 
thimble. 

R. Japonica integerrima and R. ovata are later introductions 
to our Betel-house. 

All are easily propagated by cuttings put down in January. 

CratoeguB. 

Hawthorn. 

None of the species of this genus can exist on the plains of India, 
but succeed well at our hill stations. 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

The Pea Family. 

It should be noted that this Order of herbs, shrubs, and trees, the 
largest but one of flowering plants, is usually arranged under three 
well-defined Sub-Orders *: — 

I PapilionaceaB. — Kepresent-ed by the pulse crops of the 
country. 

II. OaBsalpineae. — Mostly trees and shrubs with pinnate leaves 
and handsome irregular flowers. 
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III. MimosesB. — With finely pinnate leaves and small regular 
fiowers arranged m dense showy heads or spikes. The Order contains 
nearly 7,000 species. 

Lupinus 

Lupins. 

Of these annuals there are a great many species and varieties, all 
more or less beautiful. The seeds should be sown in October in the 
spots where the plants are to blossom, as they bear transplanting very 
indifferently. 

L. hirsutus. — The old familiar blue Lupin, with large rough 
seeds. Sow in October, having first thrown the seeds into a basin of 
water and rejected those that float. Sow the sound ones by threes 
in a spot eight inches apart. The plants lequirc scarcely any water, 
grow fast, and blossom considerably earlier than any of the dwarfer 
kinds. To save seeds, when the pods on the lower part of the flower- 
stalk have grown to nearly their full size, the tops of the stalks should 
be pinched off, and the plants carefully taken up and potted, and 
placed in some shady place, where the seeds will ripen gradually and 
remain plump. If the plants are left exposed to the sun in the open 
ground, the seeds are apt to dry and shrivel up instead of ripening. 

Ij. luteus. — The well-known old yellow Lupin with speckled 
seeds. The seeds are very hard, and should be soaked in hot water 
to soften them before being sown. Those, however, imported from 
England, more commonly than not, fail of germinating . care should 
therefore be taken when plants have been once raised to save seeds 
from for sowing the following season ; or seeds might with advantage 
be obtained from the Nilgherries, where in neglected gardens I have 
seen this as well as other species of Lupin growing like a weed in great 
profusion, and ripening seed in abundance in September. 

L. Menziezi. — Also a yellow Lupin, and spoken of as one of 
the handsomest. The remaimng are comprised in L. Hartwigii, with 
white, blue, and red varieties . L,. mutabilis and L. hybridus, with 
several varieties of party-coloured flowers, and L. nanus, a very delight- 
ful little species. 

The shrubby and perennial Lupins are unsuited to the plains. 
But there appears to be no reason why they should not do well on 
the hills. The foliage of some species constitute excellent green- 
manure to crops. 

Grotalaria. 

Rattllwort. 

There are many species, natives of this country, for the most part 
weedy-looking plants, bearing yellow Lupin-like flowers. 
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0. Junoea. — From which the common fibre, called Sunn, is manu- 
factured : is one of the prettiest, and, when in bloom in the cold weather, 
much resembles the Broom of English gardens. Sow in October on 
the plains, and in March on the hills. 

C. pulcherrima.— With silvery leaves, and a grand display of 
golden-yellow flowers in December, is a fine shrub. Can be had in 
quantity at Bangalore. 

Lathyrus. 

L. odoratus — Sweet Pea — In the Upper Provinces the Sweet 
Pea, raised from imported seed, blossoms freely ; but in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, though the plants continue to flourish vigorously till the ap- 
proach of the hot season, they die off then, very often without having 
produced a single blossom. This I have experienced again and again. 
In the latter locality, therefore, none but acclimated seed, when 
procurable, should be sown, as this never fails of flowering abundantly. 
The seed should be sown in October in the places in the border where 
the plants are to blossom. Draw a circular drill with the forefinger 
about ten inches in diameter, into which drop the seeds an inch apart. 
When the plants are half a foot high, sticks must be stuck in the 
ground for their support. On the hills the Sweet Pea comes to perfec- 
tion, and should be sown in June and July to flower in the winter 
months, in a light rich soil, in the place where it is intended to bloom. 
A writer m the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ states : 

‘ ‘There are several varieties of Sweet Peas : many years of observa- 
tion have shown that the white-flowered Sweet Peas seldom, if ever, 
vary ; but that in proportion as the flower becomes darker m colour, so 
is the liability to vary greater.”* 

English Seedsmen’s Catalogues contain a list of many varieties, 
and it is best, in my opinion, to get a packet of the choicest mixed, 
from which seeds should be saved for future sowing. 

And Mr. Darwin says : 

‘ ‘ To keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close varieties 
as the variously-coloured Sweet Pea, they must be each year harvested 
separately, and the seed mixed in due proportions, otherwise the 
weaker kinds will steadily decrease in numbers and disappear. ”t 

In this country plants from acclimated seed produce scarcely any 
but pink and white blossoms. And if it be true, as stated in seedsmen’s 
lists, that the black and purple varieties are natives of Sicily, and the 
light-coloured ones of Ceylon, it may be easily conceived how those 
congenial to the climate are preserved, and others die out. 


♦ ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,' No. 21, for 1860. 
t ‘ Origin of Species,’ p. 76. 
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•L. magellanicus — Lord Anson’s Pka. — Between this and a 
common weed in Bengal, which bears small bright blue flowers, there 
seems to be scarcely a perceptible diflerence. 

L. tingitanus. — Tangier Pea — T have often raised plants of 
this in my garden, but they never produced flowers. 

L latifolius— Everlasting Pea.— Plants raised from seeds 
and placed in a sheltered sitimtion during the hot and rainy seasons, 1 
have known to be kept alive several years m the vicinity of Calcutta, 
but they have shown no tendency whatever to blossom. 

A reference to trade catalogues will discover the popular fancy 
names for the best varieties of the Sweet Pea Tt is essentially a hill 
flower in India. 


Rhynchosia. 

R. cyanosperma. —An indigenous woody twiner, well deserv- 
ing of a place in the garden for its pretty racemes of bright red or pure 
white flowers The roundish, violet-black, shining seeds, are used 
as ornaments by the hill people. 

Qoodia. 

G. latifolia. — An Australian shrub of 3 to I feet. Evergre(*n, 
with small lotus-like leaflets and pretty golden-yellow flowers, vith a 
tint of red at the base. Easily raised from seed. 

Sparteum. 

S. junceum — Spanish Broom. — This small shrub, so well known 
for its cheerful bright-yellow flowers, though rarely met wuth, may, 
with a little care, be preserved through the hot and rainy seasons. At 
Ferozepore I raised plants from seed brought from Simla, which sur- 
vived the hot season and blossomed prettily. 

Robinia. 

Locust Tree. 

R. Pseudacacia. — There are many varieties of this pretty tree 
in cultivation in Europe. But exce])t at a few hill stations, they are 
of no ornamental value in this country 

Virgilia. 

V. capensis. — This is a pretty Cape tree rarely found in India. 
Suitable to the cooler parts of the country, and deserving of cultiva- 
tion on the lawn. Flowers bright rosy- purple in lateral racemes. 
Raised from imported seed. 

F, G 


39 
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Viminaria. 

V. denudata — A ustralian Rush Broom. — A large rush-like 
shrub having long terminal racemes of small yellow flowers. More 
curious than ornamental. Only found in Botanical Gardens. 

Oytisus. 

None of this genus can exist on the plains. Plants of the common 
Laburnum I have known to be raised from seed, and kept through a 
hot season or two, but it has been only to dwindle away and die 
then without flowering. 

O. scoparius — Common Broom. — This shrub is said to be do- 
mesticated at Ootacamund ; elevation 7,(KX) to 8,000 feet. 

Lotus. 

Bird’s-foct Trefoil. 

L. JacobsBUS. — A small, slender shiub, two or three feet high, 
with graceful airy foliage of ternate leaves, leaflets narrow^ linear, an 
inch long ; bears at all times nearly, but m unbounded profusion in 
the cold season, four or flve-flowered umbels of small, brilliant, dark 
chocolate-coloured flowers, contrasting delightfully with the Vene- 
tian-green of the foliage. Not an uncommon plant m English gardens, 
but as found there it affords no idea of the beauty it attains to in this 
country. There is a variety with bright-yellovr flowers. Easily propa- 
gated by cuttings laid down in the rains, or from seeds, which is the 
better plan. The plants do not display themselves to perfection till 
the second season of their growth. 

Ulex. 

U. europ 80 us. — Whin ; Fur/.e ; Gorse. This homely shrub is do- 
mesticated both at Ootacamund and Kodaikanal. At the former 
place it is reported to be spreading rapidly. 

Galega. 

Goat’s Rue. 

G. orientalis. — A herb of 3 to 4 feet ; with long racemes of pretty 
blue flowers. Hardy on the hills. Raised from seed. G. offioinaliB 
with blue* flowers, and G. o. albifiora ; the w^hite-flowered are also 
w^orth growing in the shrubbery. 

Baptisia. 

B. alba» white flowered, and B. minor, blue-flowered, are rather 
showy herbs rarely found in hill gardens. There are also species, 
with yellow flowers. 
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Indigofera. 

Indigo. 

The plants of this genus are shrubs with pinnate leaves of very 
small leaflets. The species are very numerous, several natives of 
India. The following, however, are the only ones perhaps sufficiently 
ornamental to merit admittance into the garden ; all raised from seed. 

I. atropurpurea. — A shrub five or six feet high ; bears in 
the cold season numeious erect spikes of largish, fine, purple flowers. 
After having once flowered it becomes unsightly. It is best then to 
destroy it, and raise fresh plants from seed. 

I. violacea- — A small shrub, three or four feet high, of exquis- 
ite beauty in the cold season, w^hen blossoming with Us racemes of 
^mall rose-coloured flow^ers in unbounded profusion 

I. decora. — Described as “a dark-green handsome bush, with 
flowers m laige pendulous racemes of delicate ])ink oi rose colour.” 
Plants were introduced by Mr. Fortune from China some vears ago into 
the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Cardens, but did not thrive there, 
and have since perished. 

I. tinctoria. — An indigenous shrub. Lower ranges of the 
Western Ghauts, grow'th very leggy and only attractive when in flower. 
The w'oody Indigopheras require to be cut well back to make them 
bushy and compact in growth. Then they do not flower so freely. 

I. australis, with rose-coloured flowers, is said to be a fine plant. 

Pongamia. 

P. glabra — The Indian Beech.— A deciduous or sub-deci- 
duous tree of moist situations, especially near the sea-coast. Com- 
mon in Mysore and Coorg, where it is well known and much planted 
as an avenue tree. With shining green leaves, and, in the hot 
weather, pendant racemes of lilac-rose to nearly pure w^hite flowers, 
half concealed in the leafy foliage, it is admirably adapted for the 
above purpose. The species comes into full leaf early in March when 
other trees are mostly dormant, and is then an object of admiration 
and shelter to the weary traveller — Forest Trees, Mysore and 
Co&rqJ' In leafing, this tree assumes the most delicate tints of green, 
and can be seen a long way off. Easily raised from seed. 

Psoralea. 

A genus of Cape plants, bearing racemes of beautiful deep .blue 
flowers. Dr. Voigt says: “Several species have been cultivated 
here repeatedly, but without success. At Ferozepore, however, 
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I raised plants of two or three species, which blossomed prettily with- 
in a few months from the time of sowing. 

Amorpha. 

A. fruticosa. — A small mdigo-like shrub, bearing in March 
racemes of small, dark, bluish-purple flowers ; met with in the gardens 
of the Agri- Horticultural Society. 

Tephrosia. 

T. Candida. — A shrub of moderate size, with soft agreeable 
foliage of pinnate leaves, with fourteen or more pairs of smooth leaflets 
of an ashy-grey colour on theii under-surface ; exceedingly beautiful 
when in full blossom in September and October, with numberless large, 
drooping, white, butterfly-like flowers. Propagated from seed. 

T. grandiflora. — Introduced from Natal. An erect free- 
flowering shrub of 3 to 4 feet. Flower reddish-purple and nearly as 
large as a sweet-pea flower, to which it bears some resemblance. Seeds 
freely. 

T. purpurea.— An indigenous shrub with light reddish flowers : 
not so good as the preceding species. 

Derris. 

D. scandens- — A vigorous climber with pinnate bright green, 
stiff, rather leathery leaflets. Flowers pretty, rose-coloured, in long 
axillary racemes. Very effective, but needing a strong support. 
Raised from seed. 

D. Heyneana. — A smaller but equally attractive plant, when in 
flower. Commonly found in the Mysore jungles. 

Wistaria. 

W. Sinensis. — A large, strong-growing, climbing shrub, and well- 
known ornament on houses in England,with handsome, pinnate foliage ; 
leaflets in four or five pairs, oval, acuminate, smooth, those at the base 
three, and those at the apex four inches long : bears in the hot season 
large racemes of large pale-purple flowers. In the climate of Calcutta 
it thrives indifferently, the stems being very apt to die back. Sir J. 
Paxton says that rigid pruning is indispensable to make it bear, on 
spurs instead of on big branches, and that plants cut down to within a 
short distance of the ground acquire a shrubby habit, and then pro- 
duce flowers abundantly, having a most interesting and beautiful 
appearance. Succeeds well in Upper India . Propagated by layers. 
Writing from Ootacamund, General R. T, Baker describes this as the 
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most beautiful of all climbers, and sweet smelling.” A white-flowered 
variety has recently been imported. 

Sesbania Sj/ft. Agati 

S grandiflora — Buko . — A small, very common tree, unsightly 
with its Tong bare stems, but producing very large, handsome, pendu- 
lous flowers of two varieties, white and red. Plants raised from seed 
come into flow^er within a year, when about three or four feet high, and 
when of that size are rather ornamental. After these have flowered 
it is best to destroy them, and then raise fresh plants from seeds. Dr. 
Voigt mentions a double-flowered variety. S. coccinea bears red 
flowers only. 

Gliantbus 

C. puniceus — Cloky-pea — Parrot’s beak.— A shrub of 
moderate size, bearing flowers somewhat resembling lobster’s claws, 
two or three inches long, pendulous, bright scarlet. This showy plant, 
though easily raised from seed, is immediately killed on the approach 
of the hot season. C Dampieri is growm here successfully as an 
annual, and is a beautiful object when in bloom, with flowers similar 
in shape to the last, only larger, and of a more intense scarlet with 
black base. 

Sutherlandia. 

S. frutescens — A native of the Cape, a shrub verv similar 
In character to the last, but smaller in every respect, with flowers 
not a quarter the size, but more numerous, and of a brighter scarlet. 
Plants are easily raised from seed, and keep alive with no great 
difficulty through the hot and rainy seasons, but never seem disposed 
to bear flowers in the plains. 

Swainsonia 

A genus of pretty herbaceous plants about two feet high, with 
twuning stems, and foliage resembling that of an Indigo plant ; natives 
of New’ Holland. Plants may be easily raised from seed procurable 
from seedsmen in England. Sow m June. They require shelter dur- 
ing the rains. They blossom here, but are not long-lived. 

S. galegifolia. — Bears charming pea-like flowers of moderate 
size, of a delicate rose colour, with a small white spot on each wing 
in April. 

Lourea. 

L. Vespertilionis.— -A small, erect herbaceous plant, two or three 
feet high, hardly to be considered ornamental, but interesting for its 
foliage of curious crescent -formed leaves. Flowers insignificant, 
Kaised from seed in the rains. 
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Uraria. 

U. macrostachya — A small shrubby plant, with pinnate 
leaves of oblong leaflets, three inches long, remarkably beautiful when 
in blossom in September, bearing erect a spike four or five inches 
high of crowded flowers of a delicate rose colour. Raised from seed. 

U. picta — Sunko juia . — A weed of this country, but pretty for 
its foliage of long, narrow strap-like, pendulous, dark-green leaves ; 
bears in the rams long rigid racemes of small red flowers. Raised 
from seed in the rains. 


Desmodium. 

D. ^rans — The Tflfgrapii Plant. — A small herbaceous shrub, 
about two feet high, with trifoliate leaves of smooth oval leaflets, two 
and a half inches long ; interesting for the perpetual jerk-like motion 
with which the slender leaf-stalks sway to and fro, but in nowise 
ornamental. Raised from seed in the rams. 

Dicerma 

D. pulchellum. — A small shrub, about three feet high, with 
trifoliate leaves, interesting both when in flower and in seed for the 
curious and pretty way in which the flowers, borne in long erect 
spikes, are unfolded and concealed betw^een two small orbicular leaves. 
Raised from seed in the rains 


Clitoria 

0. Ternatea — Mussel-shell Creeper. — One of the most 
common and at the same time one of the most beautiful creepers of 
our garden, though rather a rambling and untidy plant, and difficult 
to keep m order; leaves pinnate, with two or three pairs of oval leaflets. 
In blossom at nearly all seasons, with its handsome flowers sparkling 
among the fine verdant green foliage. There are three or four varieties, 
one with the flowers of a deep indigo blue, one wdth the flowers azure 
blue, one with pure white flowers, and one with double flowers Plants 
are raised from seed during the rains • 

C. heterophylla. — A very beautiful little climbing pot plant, 
with slender, thread-like stems, and delicate foliage of pinnate 
leaves, the leaflets varying curiously, some being of the size and form 
of a gum -wafer, and others of a narrow oblong form ; bears in the hot 
season pretty, small, pale-blue flowers. Raised from seed m February. 

0. ©recta.“-A plant of upright grow^th, with thick leathery 
leaves ; bears in the hot season large, handsome, pale lavender flow- 
ers. Raised from seed in February. 
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0. sp. Unnamed in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, some- 
what similar to the last, bears very large, handsome, double flowers. 
Raised from seed in the rams. 

Oentrosema 

C. plumieH. — A large twining plant of dense foliage with 
trifoliate leaves of large ovate leaflets ; bears m the hot and rainy sea- 
sons large, beautiful, pure white flowers with a puce spot in the cen- 
tre, the merit of wdiich, however, is much lost from their lurking con- 
cealed in the foliage. Propagated easily by its rooted runners, or by 
seed, which it yields abundantly in the cold season. 

O. Vlrginianum. — Bears large purplish flow^ers. 

Camoensia. 

C. maxima. —A rare and handsome climber from Angola. 
The largest flowered leguminous plant known as '''Nicholson.’^ 
Only rafely seen in India, Has trifoliate leaves, and bears in pendu- 
lous racemes of six to eight flowers, cream-coloured and veined, frilled 
at the margin, where they are also tinted wuth golden yellow\ Tt is 
]ustly described as a gorgeously beautiful climber, and has few rivals. 
The calyx tube is about six inches long, with the sepals recurving like 
a Fuchsia, under w^hich is the drooping corolla, about three inches long, 
each petal being frilled. It has as yet only been grown m a grass 
conservatory ; but it may be got in time to grow in the open. It 
does well in a soil consisting of rich loam and leaf mould in about 
equal parts. Propagated by layers put down in the rams. On the 
hills it would doubtlessly need the protection of glass. 

Adenanthera 

A. pavonina.—This growls into a large forest tree (the red wood 
tree), but when kept wxll pruned it forms a handsome bush, bearing 
spikes of small yellow flowers. 

The beautiful scarlet seeds, each weighing four grams, are used as 
weights as well as for ornament. 

Raised from seed. Indigenous to the dry range of the Western 
Ghauts. 

Butea 

B, frondosa — The Dhak Trkk. — Medium sized : deciduous in the 
winter : leaves preceded in February and March by a gorgeous dis- 
play of orange crimson flowers in dense fascicles. This fine tree should 
find a place in every large compound. It grows readily from seed. 
B superba is a woody climber : but in other respects nearly the same 
as the preceding species. 
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Kennedya. 

A genus of New Holland, slender climbing plants, some bearing a 
strong general resemblance to runner-beans. They are easily raised 
from seed sown in the rains, but in the vicinity of Calcutta they never 
bear flowers, nor can they for any length of time be kept alive there. 
In Upper India, however, they succeed well. 

Brythrina. 

B. herbacea. — A small shrub about two feet high ; bears in 
March racemes of crimson scarlet flow ers of moderate size ; the loss of 
its leaves during the time of flowering detracts greatly from the beauty 
of this plant. 

B. Blackei. — A rare plant ; considered the most beautiful of 
the genus, bearing in April flowers of the most brilliant scarlet 
colour. 

B. Indica — PaJita Mvmlur , — A tree of moderate size, very 
common in hedgerows about Calcutta, as w^ell as in the other parts of 
India ; exceedingly showy, when in March it becomes a perfect blaze 
with its handsome clusters of large, brilliant scarlet flowers borne at the 
ends of its stems, being perfectly leafless at the time. At other times 
it is a thorny, coarse, disagreeable-looking object, not by any means 
ornamental to the garden. 

B. Hendersoni. — A small shrub m the Calcutta Botanica 
Gardens ; has been several years there, but has not blossomed. 

B. Crista Galli—CocK’s-coMB ; Coral-trek.— A small shrub ; 
bears during the hot months large erect clusters of rather dull- 
crimson flowers, not nearly so fine in colour as some of the foregoing, 
but more ornamental from the plant being in full leaf at the time. The 
stems die back in the cold season, and should then be well cut in. 
“The great roots,” it is said, “may be taken up at the end of autumn 
and kept in the manner of Dahlias, and replanted in the open ground 
in the May following.*” Sir J. Paxton says it is “ one of the finest 
of exotics, and an inestimable ornament,” and that it is a good plan 
to “plant it in suspended baskets” ; that “it requires a light soil and 
good drainage, as it will not endure much moisture, f” Plants, how^- 
ever, thrive well in the open border in our Indian gardens, and, more- 
over, when in flower do not seem to merit the high praise here Jbest owed 
upon them. Propagated from cuttings, or raised from ^erf during 
the rains. 


‘Le Hoti Jnrclinier,’ f * Sojourn iu .lamaica.’ 
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B. corallodendron. — Red Bean-trep:. — A small bushy tree 
and most superb ornament to the garden, when in February and 
March it bears in profusion its sprays of large dazzling flowers of bril- 
liant red, contrasting beautifully with its abundant foliage of verdant- 
deep-green leaver. Of rapid growth, and propagated readily from 
seed during the rams 

E. Bellangerli. — Lately introduced 

B. laurifolia. — A dwarf plant, with laurel-like leaves bearing 
brilliant scarlet flowers. B. stricta, Parcelli, and Marmorata 
are recent introductions, and are of dwarf growth, bemg on that 
account valuable additions to our garden favourites of this genus. 
Most of the foregoing can be propagated by cuttings in sand duiing 
the rams, while those bearing seed can be raised by sowing during 
the rams. 

E. lithosperma. — A thornless evergreen tree from Burmah. 
Very ornamental ivhile in flower, during the rainy season. Easily 
raised from seed. 

E. umbrosa — Mother of Cocoa. — An oina mental tree of the 
West Indies. Established in public gardens 

B. Humei, B. Cafifra and B. latissima are new^ species recently 
introduced from S. Africa. 


Mucuna. 

An Indian genus of twiners some of which bear very remarkable 
clusters of dark-purple, nearly black, flowers. M. pruriens — Cowage. 
The oval flattened pod of this plant is densely covered with irritating 
hairs or bristles. Flowers purple m dense drooping racemes. An 
annual plant raised from seed. M. monosperma and M. atropurpurea 
are perennial woody climbers of vigorous and extensive growth. But 
the dark flowers and pilose pods are very interesting. All seed abun- 
dantly. 

Phaseolus. 

P. Caracalla“GREEK Creeper— Snail-Flower.— An interest- 
ing twining pot-plant : bears m August large handsome white flowers, 
tinted with rose colour ; the unexpanded buds having a curious resem- 
blance to snail-shells. Raised from seed m the rams. 

Flemingda. 

F. strobilifera. — A small shrub wdth ovate leaves , flow^ers 
small and insignificant, but arranged in a curved raceme, each over- 
lapped in a most curious way by a large pair of kidney-formed inflat- 
ed leaves. Raised from seed during the rains. 
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F Ohappar. — A small shrub ; bears its flowers in the same 
eurious way as the last, and is distinguished from it by its heart-shaped 
leaves. Both are very ornamental when in blossom. Raised from 
seed during the rains. 

Abrus. 

A. precatorius — Wild Liquorice — Gungckee, — A creeping, her- 
baceous plant, the principal interest of which consists in the pretty 
little seeds it displays in its open seed-pods. These are egg-shaped, 
quarter the size of a pea, of a bright scarlet colour tipped with black. 
They are used as weights by goldsmiths, and are often strung in the 
manner of beads for necklaces. There is a variety with white seeds 
resembling ivory. The flowers are small, pale purple, and not inter- 
esting. Raised from seed during the rams. 

Dalbergia. 

D. Sissoo. — This, though a common jungle tree, and unsiiited 
for the garden, deserves a place in some out-of-the-way corner for 
the fine fragrance with which its profusion of small greenish-white 
flowers perfume the air in the evening. There are two or three other 
species of Dalbergia, the names of which I have been unable to ascer- 
tain to a certainty, which are exceedingly ornamental when in blossom 
with an unbounded profusion of sprays of sparkling bluish'-white flow- 
ers. There is a variety with drooping branches like the willow. 
D. lanceolaria, D. melanoxylon, D sympathetica and D. latifolia 
are all good. 

Sophora. 

S. tomentosa. — A large shrub with handsome pinnate foliage 
of about fifteen or more roundish oval leaflets ; bears in June and July 
large erect clusters of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat similar to those 
•of the Laburnum ; very showy. Raised from seed during the rains. 

S. viola cea — A pretty, mdigo-like, small shrub, bearing in 
October racemes of violet-coloured flowers with a dark eye ; recently 
introduced. Raised from seed sown in August. 

Virgrilia. 

V. aurea. — A pretty little shrub with pinnate leaves of about 
ten pairs of oval smooth leaflets ; bears yellow. Laburnum-like clusters 
of flowers in the cold season. Raised from seed sown in September. 

V. Oapensis. — A tree of some size ; bears in boundless pro- 
fusion pale-purple and white flowers, emitting a most delightful fra- 
grance ; thrives well in the Nilgherries, where it is perpetually in bios- 
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som. Dr. Voigt says that it has been cultivated near Calcutta, but 
without success. 

Oastanospermum. 

C. Australe— Moreton Ba\ Chestnut —An Australian tree 
of considerable size ; thrives well in the Bangalore Public Gardens, 
where in March it produces its large cniuson, beautiful floweis. 8mali 
plants of it only are to be niet with about Calcutta, although it is 
many years since it was first introduced. Slow growing, but one 
of our best evergreen trees. Seeds freely. 

Haematoxylon. 

H. Campechianum — LogWood.— A slender tiee about ten teet 
in height, with small shining leaves, and of very light and elegant 
growth. Flowers small, yellow, borne in vast profusion in February, 
in small catkin-like racemes, very fragrant and beautiful Mr. 
Crosse observes * — “ The likeness of this tree to the Hawthorn of 
Europe is very striking, and has been noticed by many. A stranger 
might infallibly mistake it for that familiar tree.”* Propagated by 
seed and cuttings in October. 

Parkinponia. 

P aculeata—'f erusalem Thorn. — A tree-like shrub, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, remarkable for the clear, vivid, polished 
green of its trunk and stems, with pinnate foliage of minute leaflets, 
nearly always in blossom with racemes of small yellow flowers. Don 
considers it “ a most elegant shrub wlien in flower , ” but in this coun- 
try where it is so common, few possibly will entertain the same high 
opinion of it. In the North-West of India, on account of its rapid 
growth, as well as for its formidable thorns, which render it perfectly 
impenetrable, it is often employed for hedges It is, however, regarded 
as very baneful to other plants growing near it. Propagated from 
^>eed in the rains. 

Poiociana 

P pulcherrima — Peacock-Flower — Barbadoes Pride — 
Flower- FENCE — Knshn-churun. — A large thorny shrub with bipm- 
nate foliage of oblong leaflets , bears during all the hot and rainy 
seasons, at the end of its stems, considerable-sized panicles of 
large showy flowers. There are two varieties, one bearing yellow, 
and the other scarlet flowers. It should be cut in closely in the cold 
season, as it is apt to grow very straggling, and th old stems look 
•decrepit and unsightly. But the better plan perhaps is to destroy the 
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old plants altogether, and raise fresh ones from seed. It hardfy bears 
the cold of the Punjab, but thrives there during the hot months better, 
perhaps, than in Bengal. I have seen plants there, eight months from 
the time they were raised from seed, produce immense, erect, tult-hkc 
racemes of blossom, so compact as to (juite conceal the flower-stalks, 
being then objects of great beauty. Syn. Oassalpinia pidcherrJma^ 
In the variety lutea the dowers are orange-yellow. Often found in 
temple enclosures. Sow the seed in the rains. 

P elata- — A medium sized tree, native of Coromandel, bears 
in the hot season racemes of large, pale, yellow flowers, with reddish 
filaments of ample dimensions. Propagated from seed during the 
rains. 

P. Gilliesii. — A small shrub three or four feet high, native of 
Mandoza, with remarkably pretty, feathery, bipinnate foliage of min- 
ute leaflets : bears during the hot and rainy seasons panicles of large 
flowers with pale-yellow petals, which rarely expand, but from out of 
which proceed very long oiimson stamens. Sir W. Hooker speaks of it 
as “ a charming plant.” After two seasons it is apt to decay and look 
unsightly ; it is therefore best to raise fresh plants every year from seed, 
and throw the old worn-out plants away. When in seed the seed-pods 
should be covered, before lialf grown, with muslin, to protect them 
from the ravages of an insect which rarely fails otherwise to penetrate- 
them and destroy the seed. Sow in the rams. 

P regia — Flame of the Forest. — A large tree, native of 
Madagascar, called by the French Flamboyant. When young, the 
foliage is very handsome. Bears m April and May immense panicles 
of large scarlet and yellow flowers. Though when in blossom a most 
superb object in itself, it is ill-adapted for a garden, as the vast quan- 
tity of red it displays is highly injurious to the effect of other flowering- 
plants. It is of exceedingly rapid growth, very apt to be damaged 
strong winds, and apparently of not long duration. Propagated from 
seed, which it bears abundantly. Sow in the rains. 

Known in the South as the gold-mohur tree. 

Csesalpinia 

O. coriarla. — A small spreading tree, hardly suited for the 
garden, but well deserving a spare place in the outskirts of it, for the 
most delightful aromatic odour diffused by its racemes of small flewers 
when in full blossom in October. This is the ‘‘ Divi-Divi.” or American 
Sumach. It is quite a distinct class of tree, being umbrella -shaped 
and of very dark-green foliage. The twisted pods are very valuable 
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for tanning. An excellent tree for the compound. The flowers are 
pale yellow, in clusters. Propagated by seeds. 

0. Grahami. — A handsome, exceedingly thorny shrub, seven 
or eight feet high, with deep, verdant green, dense foliage of pinnate 
leaves, of six or seven pairs of oblong leaflets, two-and-a-half inches 
long ; throws out, principally from its summit, in the cold season 
-dense, solid-looking, tapering, brillant-coloured spikes ten inches long ; 
the opened flowers at the bottom of the spike yellow, and the unex- 
panded buds towards the end of it of a rich scarlet crimson. A truly 
superb object during the long time it continues m blossom. Propagat- 
ed by layering. 

C. paniculata — -Dr. Hooker describes this as “a magni- 
ficent climber, festooning the trees with its dark glossy foliage and 
gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms.” Dr. Voigt says the flowers are 
fragrant, and are borne in the cold and hot seasons. 

C. sepiaria— The Mysoke Tiiokn.-— A robust thorny scandent 
shrub suitable for fencing. The large racemes of canary-yellow 
flowers are very charming. Raised spontaneously from seed. 

0. sappan — Sappan Wood Tree. — A small thorny tree, the 
heartwood of which turns red on exposure and affords a useful dye. 

Ornamental when laden with its large panicles of yellow flowers. 

Oolvlllea 

0 racemosa.-— A large tree, thirty feet high or more, native of 
Madapscar, with handsome pinnate foliage of veiy small linear leaflets; 
bears in September, principally at the end of the branches, large, droop- 
ing, cone-like racemes of bright orange-coloured flowers, present- 
ing then a very noble and showy appearance. Propagated from seed. 

Oassia- 

A rather numerous genus, consisting mostly of trees or shrubs ; 
only a limited few of a sufficiently ornamental character to merit a 
place in the garden. Nearly all easily propagated from seed. 

0. fistula — PuDDiNG-pipE Tree — AmuUas. — A small tree com- 
mon all over India, with noble, dense, dark-green foliage, of broad- 
ly ovate large leaflets ; bears, when in blossom in May, considerable 
resemblance to the Laburnum, to which, however, in my opinion, it 
is far superior. It has ‘ ‘ the foliage of the Ash and the inflorescence 
of the Laburnum,” according to Dr. Masters. Dr. Roxburgh well de- 
scribes it as “ uncommonly beautiful when in flower, few surpassing it 
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in the elegance of its numerous long pendulous racemes of large bright- 
yellow flowers, intermixed with the young lively green foliage.” 

The flowers have a faint and delicious odour. Remarkable also 
for its curious cylindrical black seed-pods, as much as two feet long. 

C. marginata. — A small tree with widespreading branches and 
graceful small-leaflet foliage ; remarkably beautiful in the hot season, 
when in blossom, with its profusion of racemes of small rose-coloured 
flowers, looking at some distance off like the flowering Ribes. 
Major Drury considers it “something like the Weeping Ash.” A 
common plant on the Madras side, but I have not noticed it in the gar- 
dens about (^alcutta. Dr. Wight says it is so nearly allied to the fol- 
lowing as to be frequently confounded with it. A most graceful ever- 
green tree, with the lower branches sweeping the ground. Flowers 
rather dull rosy -red, borne in great profusion in June and July and 
lasting for a month. Plentiful at Bangalore, where it is propagated 
from seed. 

0. Javanica. — C. bacillus of Roxburgh, who describes it as a 
native of the Malay Islands, blossoming m the hot season with 
racemes of flowers of a lovely pink or rose-colour, and says, “when in 
flower it is by far the most beautiful Cassia I have yet seen.” 

0. Florida. — Dr. White describes this as “a small but beautiful 
tree, particularly when in flower, every branch of it terminating in a 
large panicle of deep yellow blossoms.” It is in flower at nearly all 
times of the year. Si/n. o. Siamea. 

0. glauca. — A very common small tree with widespreading 
branches ; bears during the latter half of the year racemes of large 
sulphur-coloured flowers. 

0. Australis. — A shrub of about ten feet in height ; very 
ornamental for its deep green, handsome, small-leaflet foliage, and the 
spreading habit of its branches, but of extraordinary beauty when in 
full blossom in October, and profusely covered with its large, close race- 
mes of bright golden flowers. 

0. alata — Dad-murdun , — A remarkably stately shrub of 
spreading habit, and occupying a considerable space of ground, with 
noble foliage of great, obovate, oblong leaflets ; extremely handsome 
when in full blossom, in the cold season, it lifts aloft its great terminal 
cone-shaped racemes of closely- packed, large, deep-yellow flowers. 
The ringworm plant. 

0. auploulata. — A small, very common shrub, with dense, 
agreeable foliage, easily distinguished by the ear-like appendage 
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between each pair of leaflets ; ornamental when in blossom in the 
cold season, with its abundant large yellow flowers. 

0. Macraei— A small shrub with pretty delicate foliage ; 
ornamental when covered in profusion with its small golden flowers] 

0. florlbunda ; O. sophora ; O. marylandica ; and 0. tomen- 
tosa ; all having yellow flowers ; are useful garden shrubs. 

Brownea. 

A genus of floweiing shrubs or small trees, of unrivalled splen- 
dour, in character and foliage bearing a strong general resemblance to 
the Amherstia, but totally unlike that noble tree in the appearance of 
their blossoms. The three species described below thnve and blossom 
exceedingly well m gardens about Calcutta They are propagated 
bv layers. Natives of the shady thickets of the West Indies. 

B. ariza. — A shrub or small tree ; bears in March from 
the end of its stems, which it drags down by its weight, a cluster of 
blossoms of prodigious size, much resembling a bunch of Rhododen- 
dron flowers ; of a fine deep rose colour, and of extraordinary beauty. 

B. ^andiceps. — Sir J. Paxton writes of this and the pre- 
ceding • 

“Their floweis are produced ina.shoit spike, tiei above tier, every day 
witnessing the expansion of a new tier above those of the foimer days, till at 
last the whole mass becomes a globe of living and globing eninson. Tics 
brilliant head appears on the side of the main st^m among the leaves Every 
evening they rise up and lift the nisei from the blossoms toe\]K)so them to the 
dew. so that each morning these beautiful objects lie imcoveied ; but as day 
advances, the leaves gradually droop and bend down ovei the floweis to 
guard them from the rays of the sun 

B. coccinea. — A small tree, eight to ten feet high, of handsome 
compact growth. Bears in March smaller heads of flowers than the 
preceding, but more numerous, and of a bright scarlet colour, ex- 
ceedingly gorgeous and dazzling. They diffuse a faint sweet odour 
for some distance. 

B. antiguiensis is likewise now found here. 

Amherstia. 

A. nobilis. — This celebrated tree has been described as about 
the most beautiful object in the whole vegetable creation ; and 
certainly, when in full blossom in February and March, well asserts 
its claim to be considered so. The immense, pendulous, candelabrum- 
like clusters of fine red and yellow flowers, drooping from all parts of 
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the tree among the handsome foliage, present an appearance of aston- 
ishing elegance and loveliness. When out of blossom, it is highly orna. 
mental for its fine hanging foliage of pinnate leaves, with six or seven 
pairs of landeolate pointed leaflets seven inches long, 

It was first brought into notice by Dr. Wallich, who introduced it 
from Martaban, though there seems considerable doubt whether that 
is its native locality. It has now become pretty well established m 
several of the gardens in the vicinity of Calcutta, far north of which 
•it would in all probability be unable to exist. 

It is propagated easily by layering ; but the young plants, when 
put out in the spot selected for them, require great care, or they are 
sure to die off. The late Mr. tlohn Scott was of opinion that the best 
time for layering is in the hot season soon enough that the layered 
plants may be ready to take up and put out in the rams. Layers made 
in the rains and taken up in the cold season he found nearly sure to die. 
During the cold months they should have a screen over them to pro- 
tect them from cold at night ; and during the succeeding hot months 
they need one quite as much in the daytime to shelter them from the 
dry arid heat of the sun. At the latter period also, being that in which 
they are in vigorous growth, they should be kept constantly wintered. 
The rainy season is the one most congenial to their nature, when they 
may be safely left to themselves. They luxuriate in an exceedingly 
rich soil, and are benefited in their growing season by copious supplies 
of liquid manure. 


Saraoa Jonesia. 

S. indlca — Asdca-Britch — An evergreen tree of consider- 
able size, native of Southern India, somewhat similar to the preceding 
in foliage, but very dissimilar in its mode of flowering ; blossoms in 
February and March with large, erect, compact clusters of flowers, 
varying in colour from pale-orange to scarlet, almost to be mistaken, 
on a hasty glance, for immense trusses of bloom of an Ixora. The 
flowers emit a faint sweet scent for some distance around. Mr. For- 
tune considered this tree, when in full bloom, superior in beauty even 
to the Amherstia — an opinion in which probably many will not concur. 

The first time I saw the Asdc in flower was on the hill where the 
famous rock-cut temple of Kaxlee is situated, and a large concourse 
of natives had assembled for the celebration of some Hindoo festival. 
Before proceeding to the temple, the Mahratta women gathered from 
two trees, which were flowering somewhat below, each a fine truss of 
blossom, and inserted it in the hair at the back of her head, which she 
had seemingly combed and dressed with uncommon care for the occa- 
-sion. As they moved about in groups, it is impossible to imagine a 
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more delightful effect than the pich scarlet bunches of flowers presented 
upon their fine glossy jet-black hair. 

The tree yields seed in abundance, from which young plants are 
easily raised. 


Bauhinia. 

Camel’s foot. 

Mountain-Ehony. 

A rather extensive genus of shrubs and trees, several natives of 
this country, and all remarkable for the peculiar form of their leaves 
which are composed of two oval leaflets, laid side by side, and having 
their edges near the base united. In consequence of this twin-like 
union, the genus has been fancifully named by Plumier after the two 
brothers Bauhin (celebrated botanists of the sixteenth century), as 
being symbolic of the united labours of the brothers in the cause of 
science. Some few of the species arc very ornamental, and well 
deserve a place in the garden. They all bear seed, from which they 
are easily propagated. 

B. Richardiana, — A small tree, about ten feet in height, 
very ornamental when in blossom in April, with its numerous large 
flowers, having four of their petals white speckled with red, and the 
other petal — the lower one — crimson, with a few stripes of white, and 
altogether resembling those of a handsome Geranium. 

B. aurantiaca. — A small tree ; bears in April tawny orange - 
coloured flowers ; of but little merit. 

B. acuminata. — A small tree, about ten feet high, very 
handsome from being nearly always in blossom with its numerous large 
pure white flowers. Dr. Roxburgh quaintly remarks, “ It is a very 
specious plant, well deserving a place in the gardens of the curious.” 

B.^'^tomentosa. — A small tree, about eight or ten feet high, 
all the tender parts, except the upper surface of the leaves, covered 
with a soft down ; almost constantly in blossom with beautiful, large, 
pale, sulphur-coloured, drooping flowers. 

retuea. — A considerable tree ; blossoms in September with 
corymbs of numerous small pale yellow flowers, beautifully marked 
with numerous small purple spots. 

B. purpurea. — A large stout tree ; bears in Novemberi in 
racemes, numerous, very large, deep rose-coloured flowers. 

40 
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B. triandra. — A large tree ; bears in November racemes of 
large white flowers. Dr. Roxburgh says : — 

“ This, when in flower, is one of the most beautiful species of Bau- 
hinia I have yet met with ; and as it blossoms when so low as three 
feet, and when not more than one year old, is particularly well adapted 
for the conservatory.” 

Dr. Wight expresses himself as all but convmced it is no more than 
a variety of B. purpurea. 

B. variegata. — Kuchnar, — A rather large tree ; an object of 
great splendour when, in February, it becomes one entire mass "of 
purple and white blossom, the large and handsome flowers having a 
strong resemblance to those of a Pelargonium. 

s/ B. Candida. — A variety of the last bearing flowers with white 
and pale yellow petals. 

B. Vahlii. — This gigantic woody climber needs a roomy situation 
to itself. A plant growing in the Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, has not 
only coiled itself around several large stone pillars in the most marvel- 
lous manner, but has extended over a trellis work of the same mater- 
ial for more than fifty yards. The large flowers are a dirty yellow 
to straw colour. The brown pilose pods are very interesting. Raised 
from seed. 

B. phoenicea. — As seen in the wild state on the lower (western) 
slopes of the Western Ghauts, this is a most magnificent climber, the 
young shoots lying in crimson masses upon or suspended in beautiful 
festoons from the highest trees. The writer has not seen the flower, 
which is probably of little merit compared to the colouring of the 
yoimg foliage, 

^ B. Galpini. — A fine species recently introduced from S. Africa. 
Naturally a woody climber, but can also be trained as a large bush. 
The large flowers, which appear two to three times during the 
year, are of a showy crushed-strawberry colour. Easily raised from 
seed. 

B. oorymbosa. — Native of China ; a small scandent, and, 
irrespective of its flowers, most charming shrub, with exceedingly 
slender stem and very small pretty leaflets, the pairs not at all 
adherent, as in other species ; bears in April middle-sized rosy- white 
fragrant flowers. 

J B. diphylla. — A very pretty scandent shrub, somewhat 
similar to the last, but of stouter growth ; bears in June and July mid- 
dle-sized creamy white flowers. 
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Farkia. 

P. biglanduloaa. — A handsome evergreen tree named after 
the African traveller, Mungo Park. Cultivated in gardens, and occa- 
sionally at the road-sides in Bangalore. The inflorescence consists of 
pendent, globular, flower-heads, suspended on long peduncles. At 
first the heads are of a brown velvety colour, changing to a darker hue, 
but when the flowers open they become white, and trees laden alter- 
nately with these white and dark balls are extremely interesting. A 
fine avenue tree. Easily raised from seed. 

Cercis. 

0. canadensis and O. siliquastrum. — Judas-tree. — Mrs. 
Loudon says: — 

“Few trees arc more ornamental in a shrubbery than these two 
species ; but C. siliquastrum is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curiously shaped, and the flowers, which are of a beautiful 
pink, grow out of the bark of the stem and branches ; unlike those of 
other plants, among the leaves. The flowers fried in butter make 
excellent fritters. ’ ’ 

Dr. Voigt states that O canadensis had been in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens sixteen years without flowering. 

Gleditschia. 

G tricantha. — Honey-Locust. — “Though of American origin, 
commonly known now in Italy by the name of Spina Christi.” ♦ 
4 large tree that takes its name from the great pods it bears, 
containing a thick, sweet, glutinous pulp : as met with here, a shrub 
in no respect ornamental but for its rather pretty small foliage ; but 
this it loses for a long time during the cold season ; bears inconspicu- 
ous greenish flowers ; for its formidable thorns better adapted for a 
hedge than for the decoration of the garden. 

Desmanthus. 

D. punctatus. — A small shrub, native of Brazil, of prostrate 
growth, and very sprawling, remarkable for the extreme sensitive- 
ness of its pinnate foliage ; pretty when in blossom, with its tassel- 
like rose-coloured flowers of the size of a bullet ; yields seeds plentiful- 
ly ; except in not being an aquatic, resembles in every respect D. natans; 
such at least is the description of plants raised from seed sent me 
from the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but I have doubts as to the 
accuracy of the name. 


'Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ April 12, 1862. 
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Mimosa. 

M. pudlca.— Sensitive-Plant- Native of the 
West Indies. Very similar m every respect to the preceding, except 
that it is much smaller and of more slender habit ; a very common 
plant, but a very pretty and desirable one ; nearly always in blossom : 
seeds abundantly, from which it can be raised easily. 

M. sensitiva.— The true Sensitive-plant, though in fac not so 
sensitive as the foregoing is altogether different in the character of its 
foliage ; mentioned in Doctor Voigt’s Catalogue, but it does not exist 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens now, nor have I ever met with it 
in this country ; like the last, it is a native of tropical America. 

M. brevlpenna. —A small shrub of erect growth, ornamental 
for its exquisitely delicate and beautiful pinnate foliage of minute 
leaflets ; requires to be well cut in to keep it bushy, otherwise it is 
disposed to grow with long, bare, unsightly stems ; but very slightly 
sensitive. 


Acacia. 

The number of different species of Acacia is almost unlimited. 
A great many are natives of Australia, and objects of extreme beauty, 
both as regards their flowers and their foliage. These Australian 
species are remarkable for being without true leaves, and developing 
their footstalks into the form of leaves, called then “phyllodia,” which 
have the peculiarity of always directing their edges to the earth and 
heavens. Some few of these may be met with at Ootacamund. grow- 
ing well there ; but not one has been found capable of enduring the 
climate of Bengal. In the Punjab they thrive well, there being above 
a dozen kinds, and a large number of seedlings have been raised by 
the Society there. The several species that are natives of India 
have no pretensions to beaut} , being, for the most part, rough jungle 
plants quite unfit for admission into the garden. 

A. cornigera — A small shrub, not ornamental, but curious and 
interesting for the remarkable large tumid hollow thorns, resembling 
little horns, with which the stems are thickly covered. 

A. modesta — Phulaee.--- A small shrub, common in the North- 
West, where it forms, when kept well cut, a neat and pretty hedge. 

A. catechu — A large tree, with small and very delicate foliage 
of bipinnate leaves ; the leaflets arranged like the teeth of a small 
comb ; if cut closely in, well adapted for affording a very pretty 
hedge. 

A. Farneslana — Sweet-scented Babood. - A small, unsightly, 
ttorny, jungle- tree ; but very acceptable when in blossom in the cold 
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season, and covered with its profusion of bright yellow tassel-hke 
flowers of the size and form of a bullet, which emit far around a 
strong, delightful, aromatic fragrance, much resembling that of WaU- 
flowers, and retain their scent long after gathered and laid by. At 
Cannes, in the South of France, the tree is submitted to a very care- 
ful system of cultivation and training for the sake of its flowers, 
which are in great request with perfumers. 

A. speciosa.— SiRiss-TREK. — Now placed by Hooker and Ben- 
tham under Albizzia. A timber-tree of moderate size, not much 
seen in the vicinity of Calcutta, but a prominent object in most 
of the gardens of the Upper Provinces . flowers large, tasseMike, pale- 
green, diffusing widely around an exquisite perfume, particularly at 
night. t seems to prefer an and climate, for it has been in such a 
locality that 1 have observed it thrive most vigorously . Trees of it 
are very numerous at Cairo. Syn Albizzia Lebbek. 

A. decurrens. — Sir J. Paxton says it is “a magnificient plant 
with handsome foliage, occupying half a pannel of conservatory- wall 
at Chats worth introduced into the Gardens of the Agri -Horticultu- 
ral Society by Mr. Fortune from China ; but its culture was attended 
with no success, and it does not exist there now. 

A. Houstoni. — A large ornamental shrub, seven or eight feet 
high ; native of Mexico ; of recent introduction ; with handsome bi- 
pinnate foliage, fhe small narrow leaflets set like the teeth of a comb ; 
bears during the hot months large crimson flowers of bottle-brush form. 

A. suma. — A deciduous tree affecting moist situations by the 
side of tanks and canals. Conspicuous by its white bark and the 
whitish down covering the young shoots and petioles. The above 
characters are most pronounced at the close of the hot season when 
the tree bursts into leaf and flower. Flowers spicate, dull white. 

A latronum. — A curious flat crowned or table-shaped tree 
found on the lower pulneys, and hills of the Southern Carnatic. 

The Australian Acacias, which so largely characterise the arbores- 
cent flora of hill stations, in the South, are A. decurrens— the 
black wattle. A. dealbata— the silver wattle. A. melanoxylon — 
the blackwood tree, with a few others. 

All Acacias are easily propagated by seed. 

Albizzia. 

A genus of large deciduous trees with mostly sweet-scented 
flowers. A. stipulata, iu addition to being a handsome tree is exten- 
sively used as a shade for tea plantations. A. molucoana an intro- 
duce<i species, is similarly used in the South to shade coffee. 
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Oalliandra. 

O. longipes. — A small shrub, with delicate pinnate foliage ; of 
no great attractiveness ; flowers small, pink. Mimosa-like. 

O. brevipes. — Native of Brazil ; described by Curtis as a ‘‘pretty 
branching shrub, four or five feet high ; requires pruning to make it a 
compact handsome bush ; when in flower highly ornamental, its bright 
red tufts contrasting with the delicate green foliage.” I have not 
met with this in India, but in all probability it would succeed well 
here. 

0. hsematocephala — Best known in Calcutta as Inga hseina- 
toxylon ; a shrub five or six feet high, handsome at all times lor its 
graceful foliage of pinnate leaves, with wedge-formed smooth leaflets 
an inch long ; but remarkably beautiful when in full blossom, in the 
cold season, with its large bright crimson bottle- brush -like flowers - 
yields seed sparingly. 

O. Portoricensis. — A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; native of the West Indies ; with pretty, dark-green, grace- 
ful, pinnate foliage ; bears in March white, moderate-sized, not very 
ornamental flowers of bottle -brush -like form. 

Pithecolobium Inga). 

A genus of somewhat handsome -leaved plants of very rapid 
growth. Rather of straggling habit, and g owing to a height of 
twenty feet or more if not kept down by constant pruning. 

P. haematoxylon. — A shrub three to five feet high, with dark 
green foliage, and bearing brilliant scarlet tassel-hke flowers during 
the hot and rainy season and at the end of the cold season. 

P. dulcis. — Manilla Tamarind. — A large growing shrub, native 
of Mexico, with handsome dark green leaves. The flowers are in- 
significant. Well adapted for, and largely used as, a hedge-plant 
Must be kept well cut in. Bears curious twisted seed-pods, which 
are considered very nourishing food for cattle and horses, and on that 
account, a plant of much economic value. 

P. saman. — ^The Rain Tree. — A large tree of extraordinary 
rapid growth, native of Brazil. ts value lies chiefly in the peculiar 
property it possesses of rendering sterile and alkaline soils fertile. 
This was discovered by Mr. Charles Maries, F.L.S., late of Dur- 
bhunga, who found that, upon planting the t ee on soils impregnated 
with reh and saltpetre, they (the soils) were rendered thoroughly 
fertile . 

All of the foregoing are easily propagated by seed sown during 
the rains. 
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ANACARDIACEiE. 

Schinus. 

S. Molle. — A most graceful weeping tree of 15 to 25 feet. Ori- 
ginally introduced from South America, this species has travelled ex- 
tensively in subtropical and warm temperate countries. It is, there- 
fore, known as the Australian and Californian Pepper-tree, as the 
Peruvian Mastic-tree, and as the Indian weeping willow. The latter 
designation is quHe a misnomer, though, for all practical purposes, the 
tree is, in size and habit, something like a willow. It grows well at 
Bangalore, and is much sought after for lawns, cemeteries, and parks. 
Propagated by layering. 

Plstacia. 

P. chinensis. — A small tree seen in Botanical Gardens. Not 
of great merit. 

8APTNI)ACEJE 

Oardiospermum. 

0. Halicacabum. — Heart-seed — Balloon- vine. — A creeping 
plant, a common weed of this country, produces insignificant flowers, 
but is sometimes cultivated for its graceful foliage and the numerous 
singular inflated seed-vessels it bears : seed may be sown at any season. 

Paullinia. 

This IS a very extensive genus of South American climbing shrubs, 
furnished with tendrils. A few species are cultivated for the beauty 
of their flowers which are white as a rule and borne in racemes. 
They thrive well in our conservatories and are easily propagated by 
seed and cuttings. A light, rich, soil suits them best. The species 
cultivated in gardens are : — P. Hooibrenkii and p, thalictrifolia. 
But a variety of the last named, P. T, arg^entea, is described as a 
splendid plant. It should be introduced. 

The chief interest of the genus, however, lies in the fact that 
P. sorbilies yields the famous guarana, which enters so largely into 
the dietary of the Amazonian Indians, and which is now also used in 
medicine by Europeans. The active principle of the plant is 
identical with the Theine of tea. 

Melianthus. 

M. major. — The Honey Shrub. — This fine foliage plant, 
with its large pinnate, somewhat irregular, glaucous or frosted look- 
ing leaves, is not uncommon in the cooler parts of India. But it soon 
dies on the plains. It does well planted in a large rockery, where there 
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is some shade. Propagated from side-shoots. Though not ornament- 
al, the flower is said to contain much honey. Running wild at Ootaca- 
mund. 

Koelreuteria. 

K. panioulata. — Mrs. Loudon described this as a middle-sized 
tree, native of China ; very ornamental from its large, variously- 
divided foliage, and its conspicuous terminal compound spikes of 
rich yellow flowers. Dr. Voigt mentions it as existing in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but I have been unable to meet with it 
there. 

This highly interesting monotypic genus would possibly succeed 
on the hills, where it should be tried. 

Dodonaea. 

Bandkikk. 

D. viscosa. — An exceedingly pleasing, evergreen, large, bushy 
shrub, with foliage strongly resembling that of the Arbutus. Flowers 
paly green and insignificant. It thrives well in the United 
Provinces (and on the plains of Mysore) where its large expanse of 
cheerful green foliage is very refreshing to the eye. Propagated by 
seed, which it bears abundantly. Extensively used for hedges. The 
seasoned wood makes good handles for garden tools. 

AMPELIDE^. 

Vitis. S^n. Cisbus. 

V. discolor. — A very choice, slender, creeping plant, with foliage, 
when in a thriving condition, of exquisite beauty. Leaves lanceolate, 
about five inches long, mottled with red, white, and dark green, 
with the richest velvet-like lustre, borne upon delicate, pale-red stems. 
Produces in the cold season pale, minute, insignificant flowers. Re- 
quires a light, porous soil, through which water will* drain away freely, 
and absolute exclusion from the sun. A humid atmosphere and a 
dark situation are most congenial to it. Propagated by cuttings in 
sand under a bell-glass, v. albo-nitens and striata are new species. 

Leea. 

L. saugninea. — A very large, herbaceous plant, with pinnate 
foliage of large, long, lanceolate leaflets ; of rather weedy character, 
but handsome during the rains for the mingled bright crimson red 
flowers and berries it bears in large flat cymes, of the size of a man’s 
expanded hand, much like those of Clerodendron squamatum. 
Jj. amabilis and ooooinea are ornamental species worth introducing. 
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Ampelopsis. 

A. quinquefolia.-— Virginian Creeper. — This vine, so remark- 
able for the fine autumnal tints of its foliage, only succeeds in the 
■colder parts of India. Grows slowly at Ootacamund. 

A. tricuspidata. — Differs from the above in having three- 
pointed leaves. A climber with pretty foliage and tendrils, the latter 
adhering to supporting bodies by small sucker-like processes found at 
the extremities. It is grown in the grass conservatory, in a light rich 
soil. On the hills, keep in a glass-house with moderate heat. Prop- 
agated by layers during the rains. 

A Veitohi is said to be a synonym of A. tricuspidata. 


BHAMNE^. 

Bhamnus. 

R. dahuricus.— Chinese Buckthobn.- 
smooth leaves and small greenish flowers, 
gardens, but not of much horticultural value. 


-An armed shrub with 
Occasionally fe^en in hill 


C. asiatica.' 

•in the shrubbery. 


Oolubrina. 

-An evergreen shrub of rather pleasant appearance 
Flowers greenish-yellow. Indigenous. Seeds freely. 


Zizyphus. 

Z nummalaria— A scandent prickly shrub found in hedgerows 
and a^und villages. When properly tnmmed, it forms an excellent 
live fence for the protection of property. It possesses no other 
merit for garden use. 

Phylica. 

P. ericoides. — Cape Heath.— This small shrub is rarely found 
in gardens at hill stations, where it thrives indifferently. Lea^s 
small, leathery, linear-lanceolate. Flowers white, in roundish heads. 
Succeeds best in a peat soil. Propagated by cuttings, on a hot-bed. 

CELASTRINE^. 

Buonymus. 

B KaroinlfoUa.— A small shrub, remarkably bright and 
snarkling when in full blossom in May and December. Flowers small, 
numerous, of a brilliant blood-colour. This is the only species of any 
interest ; all others bear pale-green, inconspicuous, unattractive flow- 
•ers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 
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B. varie^ata- — A shrub about three feet high, introduced 
by Mr. Fortune from China into the Gardens of the Agri-Horticiiltural 
Society, where it seems to thrive but indifferently, and owing to its 
unhealthy condition, perhaps is not very ornamental. In a climate 
that suited it, its round, rigid, smooth, glossy, variegated leaves would 
no doubt render it a very handsome object. 

B. Japonicus. with several variegated forms of the same, are not 
uncommon on the hills under cultivation. 

Oelastrus. 

0. paniculata. — A scandent shrub of the low hills and scrub 
tracts in the south. Flowers pale yellow, of little iniportance. 
Useful medicinal properties are attributed to the seed and oil, both of 
which are marketable articles in the bazaar. 

ILICINE^. 

The Holly Family. 

Shrubs and trees. Represented in the Himalayas by several 
species of Ilex Leaves coriaceous, simple, often shining and 
spinescent. Flowers greenish and unconspicuous. 

1. Aquifolium.— C ommon Holly.— This popular English tree 
cannot be grown on the plains of India. But at Darjeeling, Simla, 
and other horticultural centres in the north, it should grow. Some of 
the numerous variegated forms of this species are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. 

I. cornuta. — Chinese Holly. — This grows at Bangalore, ele- 
vation 3,000 feet. Lat. 12^’ 59'. 

I. paraguariensis. — Paraguay Tea Tree. This ornamental 
evergreen tree which furnishes the Yerba de Mate of South America, 
is cultivated in Botanical Gardens in this country. It is usually seen 
in the form of a fine bush. 

MELTACE^. 

Swletenia. 

S. Mahagoni —Mahogany-tree. — An immense timber-tree, with 
beautiful foliage of moderate-sized, ovate, rich green leaves. Dwarf 
shrubby plants may be obtained by propagating from cuttings, which 
have a very ornamental appearance in any spot where a mass of re- 
freshing green foliage is required. The large full-grown trees some- 
times met with about Calcutta produce seed, from which young plante 
may be raised. Seed is also obtained at Madras and Bangalore. A 
good avenue tree. 
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Munronia. 

M. Javanica. — A small shrub, lately introduced by Mr. Grote. 
Produces in the rams deliciously-scented white flowers. 

Turrsea. 

T. obtusifolia. — A shrub of 6 to 9 feet recently introduced 
from Natal. Very attractive and fragrant while m blossom. Flow- 
ers greenish white changing to yellow, beanng some resemblance to 
honey-suckle. Propagated from seed and by cuttings. 

Melia. 

M. sempervirens — Bukdyun A small, and though exceedingly 
common, when in a thriving condition remarkably handsome tree, 
especially when in blossom, with its numerous, small, fragrant, lilac- 
coloured flowers. Foliage very similar to that of the Ash. 

Agrlaia. 

A. odorata. — An exceedingly handsome bushy shrub, natjve of 
China, three or four feet high, with neat ternate leaves of lanceolate, 
smooth, deep green, shining leaflets, tw^o or three inches long Bios- 
soms at uncertain times in the hot and rainy seasons, with a prodi- 
gious number of bright yellow flow^ers, of the size and form of a pin’s 
head, delightfully fragrant. Mr. Fortune says, the flowers aie much 
used by the Chinese for scenting their teas. Don states that the ber- 
ries it bears arc eatable when ripe ; but it is never known to bear any 
here. Propagated by cuttings. 

This Order contains some very fine trees of which the following are 
mentioned . — 

Melia Azadirachta— The Neem Tree. 

,, Azedarach — The Persian Lilac. 

,, dubia — Mountain Neem. 

Soymida febrifuga — Swami Tree. 

Chickrassia tabulans — The Chittagong- Wood Tree, 

Chloroxylon Swietenia — The Satin-Wood Tree. 

BURSERACEiE. 

A tropical family of balsamiferous trees and shrubs. The resinous 
products known as Sambrani, Elemi, Myrrh, Olibanum and the so- 
called Balm of Gilead are all obtained from different species of the 
Order. 
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Filicium. 

P. decipiens. — A handsome evergreen tree of compact and 
globidar form. Foliage dark green. Flowers whitish, but of no merit. 
This is an exceptionally good tree, either for grouping or small avenues, 
being intermediate in size. It is a native of Ceylon. Propagated by 
seed. Other ornamental trees of the family are Garu^a pinnata 
Boswellia sorrata, and Protium caudatuni. Also the black 
dammar tree, Oanarium strictum. Writing of this lofty tree of the 
Western Ghauts, Beddome remarks that “its brilliant crimson foliage 
makes it a most beautiful sight when in young leaf.” 

OCHNACEiE 

Ochna. 

O. squarrosa. — The large bright yellow flowers of this small 
tree are produced in great abundance at the close of the warm 
season, and are very attractive for several weeks. 

O. pumila. — A shrub having flowers of even larger size than the 
preceding species. Orange-yellow. Both are propagated from seed 
which is, however, somewhat rarely to be had. 

SIMARUBEAE. 

Quassia. 

Q. amara. — A tree in Surinam, its native locality, of considerable 
size ; grows here to not more than about seven feet high, and is re- 
garded as one of the choicest, as it certainly is one of the most beauti- 
ful, plants of our Indian gardens ; leaves unequally pinnate ; leaflets 
obvate, four inches long more or less ; leafstalks with wide, crimson- 
tinged wings ; bears in April and May terminal racemes of Erythrina- 
like bright crimson-scarlet flowers. Propagated by gootee, as well as 
by cuttings, under a hand-glass in sand. 

Ailantus. 

A. excelsa — Tree of Heaven. — This is a tree of the country 
which is remarkable for its rapid grow'th when young. Deciduous for 
a short period in the hot season. Pinnate leaves 3 to 4 feet long, rough 
and hairy. Flowers pale yellow, on long axillary panicles. Very 
subject to the attack of caterpillars. Raised from seed. 

A. malabarica. — A large hill species said to be very attractive 
while in l^f. 
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RUTACE^ 

Brythrochiton. 

B. braziliensis.— A small tree, described as having “foliage fra- 
grant with the scent of Oranges, and bearing large white flowers With 
fine red calyxes.” Apparently unsuited to this climate, as the speci- 
mens in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens do not show that the climate 
of this country is congenial to them. 

Ravenia. Syn. Lemonia. 

R. spectabilis. — A most charming shrub, native of Cuba, with 
ternate leaves of equal sized, obovate, smooth, rich polished-green 
leaflets, about two inches long, contrasting handsomely with the cork- 
like bark of the stems, and which, when bruised, have an agreeable 
fragrance like that of Fraxinella ; nearly always m blossom with bright, 
crimson-pink, five-lobed flowers, of the size of a four-anna piece ; re- 
quires shade and moisture to give the foliage the rich deep verdant 
green which renders this plant so beautiful. Produces seed abundant- 
ly in the cold season, which, before ripening, should be tied up in mus- 
lin, or IS sure to fall and be lost. Propagated also by cuttings. 

There is a variety with pale pink flowers, but not so handsome. 
R. rosea ; also R. humills with white flowers. 

Boronia — Orowea— Oorrea — Oalodendron — Diosma - Barosma 

— Agathosma. 

The numerous species of these several genera, the three first natives 
of New Holland and the remainder of the Cape, are for the most part 
very ornamental shrubs, producing beautiful flowers, and much culti- 
vated in green-houses m Europe, but not a single one is to be met with 
in this country, nor is it at all probable would be able to exist in the 
climate. 

Dictamus. 

D. Fraxinella. — This old familiar, fragrant-leaved plant of the 
English gardens is altogether unknown here. 

Luvung^a. 

L. scandens. — A climbing shrub, native of Sylhet, with 
lanceolate pointed leaves, six inches long ; described as bearing corymbs 
of middle-sized, delightfully fragrant white flowers. Propagated by 
layers during the rains. 

Oitrus. 

A genus of fruit-trees described elsewhere ; all, without exception, 
most delightful ornaments to the garden, alike for their foliage, their 
flowers, and their fruits. 
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Ruta. 

R. angustifolia. — Rue. — The prettily- formed hoary-green foliage 
of this small well-known herb forms a pleasing variety amongst other 
pot-plants.; bears in the cold season greenish -yellow uninteresting 
flowers. Propagated by division. There is a belief that the strong 
smell of this plant will keep ofl snakes. 

R, graveolens. — The Common Rue of the English gardens, 
between which and the last the difference is not very perceptible, is, I 
believe, not met with here. 

GERANIACE^. 

Pelargonium. 

Gekanium. 

This favourite plant, known to all under the common name of Ger- 
anium, and comprising some hundreds of varieties, is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but is almost naturalized in this country ; while 
in England and on the Continent it has been brought to such perfec- 
tion by crossbreeding as to be now classed as a Florist’s Flower, 

It was not so very long ago that the Pelargonium was represented 
out here by a few common-place scarlet varieties only ; during the last 
ten or fifteen years, however, hundreds of varieties have been imported 
from Europe, and have been found to succeed vciy well with a little 
careful management. On the hill stations Pelargoniums thrive and 
bloom to such perfection that lovers of this flower on the plains now 
make it a point of obtaining their supplies of plants from thence every 
year to replemsh their exhausted stock, instead of importing them 
from Europe. This is certainly the best plan, as amateurs and others 
on the hills import all the ne’vrest and best varieties from Europe, and 
are able to raise a large stock of plants in one year ; for Pelargoniums 
make most vigorous growth on the hills, and are so easily propagated 
by cuttings put down at any time during the year. 

The best plan for those on the plains is to obtain a large number of 
cuttings in the month of October from the hills. On receipt, put them 
down at once in sand with some bottom heat. They will strike in two 
or three weeks, when they should be potted off singly into two- inch 
pots, shifting them into larger ones as they progress. They should 
get their final shift into six-inch pots about the end of December, th^^ 
soil chosen being light and rich. They should be liberally watered 
with occasional — say weekly — applications of liquid manure. The 
leaves should be frequently washed or syringed wdth soap-suds, by 
which they are much benefited. They will then bloom to perfection 
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from about the middle of January to the end of March, or later in 
Upper India. 

It is difficult to keep the plants alive through the hot and rainy 
seasons, especially the latter. During the hot months they require 
to be entir^y sheltered from the fierce rays of the sun ; but in a grass 
conservatory they do very well. In the rainy season, they must be 
absolutely protected from the wet, if in pots, while getting as much 
light as possible ; otherwise they will rot and die off. 

Propagation by cuttings is the easiest and safest method of increas- 
ing the stock of plants ; but they can also be raised from seed, which 
should be sown in October. In the latter case the plants will not bloom 
till the following cold season, if they can be made to live till then. 
About the middle of October the plants saved should be well cut back and 
re-potted in fresh soil ; the branches cut off being utilized for cuttings. 

On the hills the prumng and re-potting should be done about the 
middle of February or, if the season is a late one, about the beginning 
of March. When they are done flowering, i. e., about the third week 
in November, the pots should be plunged in the soil under protection 
of glazed frames, or in a greenhouse, where they should remain until 
the time comes round for repotting and pruning. They require very 
little water during the winter months— only just sufficient to keep 
them alive. 

There are several classes of Pelargoniums, vtz., (1) the ordinary scar- 
let flowered ; (2) the Zonal, or horse-shoe, known also as Bronze, 
Silver, and gold leaf tri-colours; of these there are hundreds of varieties 
both single and double flowered. Then there are (3) the Ivy-leaved 
varieties, which are mostly climbers ; (4) the Lemon and Rose-scented, 
remarkable for the delicious fragrance of their leaves ; and lastly the 
Fancy, or large-flowered, also known as “Oak-leaved.” These last 
named do not succeed well on the plains, and might be left out as a 
rule ; although they are by far the most beautiful of the flowering va- 
rieties. It would be tedious to give a list of the names. A catalogue 
from an English nursery will supply this information, from which a 
selection could be made. This will, however, be found unnecessary 
if cuttings or plants are obtained from the hills. The selection 
might with advantage be left to the person from whom they a.re 
obtained ; or he might be asked to supply a list of the named varieties 
in his possession, and by comparing these with the descriptive lists 
given in the English nuserymen’s catalogues, a very good selection 
can be made. 


Oxalis, 

A genus of very beautiful small bulbous plants, affording during 
the Cold months, while they are in blossom, a most delightful decoration 
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to any verandah somewhat exposed to the sun. They begin to 
die down at the beginning of May, and should then be no longer watered. 
When dry the bulbs may be either removed from the earth and stored 
away in a bottle of sand, or be put aside just as they are, undisturbed, 
in their pots in some place out of the wet till October, when they begin 
to start again. But a little before that time they must be carefully 
watched, in order to pot them immediately and expose them to the 
light when they show signs of starting, or they will, in a very short 
time, exhaust themselves by throwing out long white shoots and then 
perish. 

Mackintosh says : — 

‘‘They should be taken out of the mould every season for the purpose 
of being separated ; for if the smaller roots be not removed from the full- 
grown ones, the latter will not flower freely. They delight in a light rich 
soil.”* 

The soil, however, may easily be rendered too rich, and then, as I 
have found, the leaves become yellow and sickly. A compost of leaf- 
mould, common mould, and a little silver- sand, I believe, suits them 
best. 

The undermentioned are those usually met with in the Calcutta 
gardens ; bulbs of these and other species, if not procurable here, may 
easily be sent for to any of the seedsmen in England. 

O. Bowiel. — A rather common species, and a remarkably beau- 
tiful one, most so perhaps of any, with large handsome leaves, the agree- 
able fresh greenness of which affords a fine set-off to the large deep 
rose-coloured flowers of the size of a rupee, that are borne numerously 
in heads upon footstalks six inches high throughout the cold season. 

O. rosacea* — Somewhat similar to the last, the flowers being 
deeper in colour with large yellow centre, borne upon short footstalks 
close to the ground among the leaves. A perfect little gem when thriv- 
ing and in full blossom. 

O. versicolor. — Bears crimson flowers ; very inferior to either 
of the two preceding. 

O. variabilis. — Bears small dull-crimson flowers. 

O. Deppei. — Bears small pale pink flowers ; a common uninter- 
esting plant ; grows like a weed nearly everywhere. 

O. tetraphylla. — A common and very pretty plant ; unlike the 
the rest of the species it has leaves with four lobes instead of three, and 
bears its purplish-pink flowers during the hot and rainy seasons, and 
not in the cold months. 


* ‘ Greenhouse ’ p. 150 . 
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O. lanata. — A pretty plant, with leaves of a pecuhar pale bluish- 
green colour : flowers white, not showy, nor opening very freely. 

O. bipunctata.— A pretty xinpretending plant, with small leaves 
and umbels of small white flowers upon long footstalks. 

O. ouprea. — A charming plant with glaucous green leaves ; bears 
in profusion upon long footstalks, umbels of flowers like golden-yellow 
primroses. 

O. cernua. — rias its leaves curiously speckled with black 
spots ; presents a very brillant appearance when bearing its profusion 
of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat smaller than those of the last. 

O. rosea- — A very pretty little unpretending annual ; bears numer- 
ous small rose-coloured flowers, but very effective when grown in 
masses. Grown besides this the new species o. valdiviensis and 
TropsBoloides, form a very pleasing contrast, with their numerous 
cheerful yellow flowers, o. corniculata is a pretty plant with com- 
pact purple-brown foliage and yellow flowers. These three last 
though perennial, may be grown as annuals. Sow the seed in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Tropieolum. 

T. majus — Nasturtium — Indian Cress. — A more beautiful 
and showy annual than the Nasturtium is not to be mot with. In Lower 
Bengal, scarcely any more care is required in its cultivation than having 
first enriched the soil with a little old manure, to drop a few seeds in 
the places where the plants are intended to remain, and to keep the 
earth moist by daily watering. The seed may be sown in the middle 
of October, and the plants will be in full bloom by the middle of Decem- 
ber, and continue so till the hot weather sets in. But in the United 
Provinces the plants must be covered over at night, or they will 
be sure to be destroyed by the frost. Nor will it answer to delay 
the sowing till the frosty nights are over, as in that case the plants 
will perish by the heat before coming into bloom. On the hills they 

be sown in succession from March to May. 

The number of varieties is very great, producing flowers of a pale 
straw colour, orange, scarlet, dark rich crimson brown, and of every 
intermediate hue, spotted and striped. The dwarf varieties, called 
Tom Thumb, grow compact little plants, without the tendency to 
send out runners, as is so much the habit of the larger kinds. They 
yield seed in abundance, which, when gathered, should be thoroughly 
dried and kept till sowing-time in well-clo8e4 bottles. 

T. peregriniun — Canary Creeper. — A pretty slender creep- 
er, beanng small canary-coloured flowers, growing m course of time 

F, G 41 
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to a considerable heiffht, and requiring a trellis for its support.^ It can 
not endure heat ; ana the seeds must not be sown till the cold weather 
is well set in, or the young plants will be sure to die off. Sow in March 
on the hills. Residents on the hills should introduce and grow the 
perennial species, many of which are very beautifu • 

Lizzmanthes. 

L. Douglasi. — A low trailing plant, producing poor, miserable 
flowers, not equal to those of a common Buttercup, which they some- 
what resemble. Sow the seeds where the plants are to remain, in a 
moist, shady situation, in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills 


Iznpatiens* 

. Balsaxuina — Balsams — Gool Mehndee , — Native of India. In 
a garden where the piants have once been grown, seedlings will be 
sure to come up self-sown each succeeding season ; but these will be 
weeuy, worthless plants, and should be pulled up and thrown away. 
The finer kinds, raised from imported seed, produce immense double 
flowers, resembling full-grown Camellias, of various colours — white, 
rose, scarlet, purple, ana variegated — and are about the most lovely 
of aU annuaiB. 

A very great mistake, I believe, is usuallymade in regard to the 
time Oi sowing the seed. Sometimes it is sown in July in Bengal, and 
the consequence is that many of the young plants perish from the wet, 
while those that manage to survive come into blossom only to have 
their flowers destroyed or damaged by the heavy rains. Again, the 
seed is often sown in October, with that rf the other annuals ; but the 
Balsam requires more warmth than it meets with at that season to 
make much growth, x have found that by sowing the seed in Calcutta, 
about the beginning of September in pots, large, well-grown plants 
may be obtained by the close of the rains. If at that time the plants 
thus raised be put out in the border in well-enriched soil, they will bios 
som in perfection and preserve their beauty unimpaired for a very long 
time. In Upper India, however, the best time to sow the seed is in J une 
about the commencement of the rains. Balsams, moreover, put out 
in the border during the rains, I have often noticed perishing from no 
apparent reason ; but, on pullmg them up, and splitting the stalk with 
my thumb-nail, I have invariably found in them a great maggot that had 
devoured the substance of the interior. I know no preventive against 
this. 

Inplantmg out the Balsam, the stem should be sunk up to theleaves. 
Or if it be grown m a pot, the pot should be several times changed, a 
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very small one taken first, and a larger one each time, and each time 
the stem should be buried up to the leaves in the soil. Balsams love a 
light rich soil and plenty of water. 

On the hills, tne best time for sowing is about the end of March in 
pots under glass. The plants should not, however, be put out in the 
beds and borders before the end of April. In all other respects the 
treatment for the plains will suit on the hills. The wild varieties 
found on the hills have a most beautiful effect when in full bloom in 
July and August. Great patches of them cover the hill side, in all 
shades of colour from white, pink, scarlet, and yellow. The flowers, 
however, are single and insignificant m size. 

In the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, vol. ii, 2nd series, 
will be found a paper by Mr. J. Scott, giving a description of several 
species of Balsam of this country, of some of which he speaks highly. 
But the one or two that I am myself acquainted with seem to me of too 
straggling and weedy a growth for whatever merit there may be in 
their flowers to compensate for. 

I. platypetalum. — This herb is best suited for the hills. Flow- 
er rose-coloured. 

I. Jerdoniae. — Also on the hills. Flower, green, yellow and red ; 
large and distinctly pretty. Sf/n. I. parasitica. 

I. Hookeriana.— Succeeds well from 2,(X)0 feet upwards. A 
large herb 2 — 3 feet. Flower large, white, streaked or barred with 
red. 

I PhcBnioea. — A smooth succulent herb 5000 — 8, (XX) feet. Flow- 
er brillant scarlet with yellow centre. Dry this herb to place in cup- 
boards. 

I. Hawkeri. — This is a free-flowering imported herb ; succeeds 
on the plains. Flower large, magenta -reddish. 

I. Sultani. — Like the last named, but with pale green leaves 
and bright magenta -red flowers 

This is a very large Indian genus, the Flora of British India de- 
scribing no less than 123 species. But most of the latter are confined 
to the hill forests. 

Hydrocera. 

“ H. triflora — Domootee.--An aquatic, with lanceolate leaves, 
four to five inches long and one broad. Flowers large, white, 
variegated with red and yellow. It well deserves a place in the garden. 
Cultivate in gumlahs half-filled with ordinary garden-soil ; watered till 
it become mud. Sow seed in February, or beginning of March ; add 
water as the plants grow — two or three inches above the surface of the 
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soil quite sufficient to keep the plant in vigorous health. It flowers 
continuously to the commencement of the cold season, when it begina 
to die down. If the gumlah be undisturbed, self-sown seedlings 
appear abundantly next year.” — Scott. 

ZYGOPHYLLEiE. 

Tribulus. 

T. lanuginosus. — A low trailing plant with pinnate leaves ; 
bears nearly always large, bright-yellow sweet-scented flowers. 

T. cistoides. — A trailing herbaceous plant with pleasing dark- 
green foliage of pinnate leaves ; bears throughout the year large pale 
yellow flowers, much like widely-expanded Buttercups. Propagated 
by layers and cuttings. 

Guaiacum. 

G. officinale. — The Lignum Tree. — This small evergreen 

tree has been introduced from the West Indies, where it flourishes near 
the sea. It succeeds well at Madras and Bangalore, though at the 
latter station it is rare, and rather stunted in growth. The pretty 
blue, cup-like flowers are produced in clusters at the ends of the 
branches, where they remain for a long tune. A good tree for the^ 
lawn. Raised from seed. 


MALPJOHIACE^. 

Malpiffhia. 

Barbadoes Cherry. 

A genus of very ornamental small shrubs ; propagated easily 
by cuttings. The undermentioned are common in 1 ndian gardens : — 

M. glabra. — A small shrub with very agreeable foliage of oval, 
pointed, smooth, shining deep-green leaves, three inches long ; bears, 
in May and November, from the axils of its leaves, numerous little 
umbels of small, pretty pale-purple flowers, with a knob of yellow an- 
thers in the centre. 

M. urens. — A small shrub with dark-green myrtle-like leaves, 
contrasting beautifully with its small, pure-white flowers. 

M. ooocifera — ^A very charming, small shrub, with densely- 
crowded diminutive holly -like leaves ; presents a delightful appearance 
when covered with its bright sparkling-white buds, just about to open. 
Flowers, when expanded, pale pink, succeeded by cherry-like berries 
of the siEe of a Pea. 
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Stigmaphyllon. 

S. periplooifoUuzn. — A handsome scandent plant, native of 
tropical America, producing fine yellow flowers. Propagated by layers. 

S. aristatum. — This is one of the most elegant, clean-looking 
and pleasing of all small creepers. Leaves glossy. Flowers yellow, 
beautifully fringed. Suitable for a small trellis or archway near the 
house. Propagated by layering. 

Banisteria. 

B. laurifolia. — An extensively climbing shrub, with lanceo- 
late dark olive-green rigid leaves, eminently ornamental when in bios, 
som from January to April, and densely covered with large compact 
trusses of bright golden-yellow flowers. Propagated by layers. 

B. argentea. — Has leaves larger than those of the preceding ; 
very ornamental for the silvery hue of their under surface. 

Galphimia. 

A genus of dwarf American shrubs. An anagram of Malpighia- 
There are several species bearing yellow and reddish flowers. Not 
very ornamental. Q, nitida, glauca, and glandulosa, are found in 
Indian gardens. Propagated by cuttings of the matured wood during 
the rainy season. [ 

Tristellateia. 

T. australasica. — A glabrous woody climber introduced from 
the Eastern Archipelago. Flowers bright yellow, in terminal and 
axillary racemes. A nice clean-looking plant which flowers during 
the rains. Propagated by layers and seeds. 

Hiptage. 

H. Madablota.~A very large rampant shrub of scandent habit, 
with lanceolate pointed leaves, seven inches long ; handsome when in 
full blossom with its profuse trusses of white and yellow fragrant flow- 
ers, somewhat resembling those of the Horse-chestnut, in the month 
of February. 


Oamarea. 

O. lucida. — A small tree, of coarse woody character ; constantly 
in blossom with numberless beautiful compact clusters of small flowers ; 
those in the upper part of a bright pale-red, and those m the lower 
part pure white. None of the foregoing are suited for the bills. ^ “tj 
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LINE^. 

Linum. 

L. grandiflorum, mr. kermesinum — Scarlet Flax. — A de- 
lightful annual ; bears in great profusion largish, expanded, bright 
crimson flowers ; thrives and blossoms in great beauty in India, and 
yields seed abundantly, which may be saved from year to year ; sow in 
October. The young plants require to be transplanted cautiously, or 
are likely to suffer. I have never found them answer in pots so well 
as in manured soil in the border. L. usitatissimum is the common 
blue-flowered flax. 

Reinwardtia. 

R. trigyna — Busuntee — Gool-ushrufee. — A glabrous under -shrub 
of 2 — 3 feet. Common in most gardens where, when in blossom 
in the cold season, it is a most showy ornament, with its unbounded 
profusion of large, orange-yellow, rock-rose-like flowers. Propagated 
by division of the roots in October. 

R. tetragyna* — A plant of the same size as the last, with much 
larger leaves ; equally showy with its large pale, sulphur-coloured 
flowers ; but not so common. 

TILIACE^. 

Aristotelia. 

A. Maoqui variegata. — A pretty variegated shrub of 4 — 6 feet. 
Suitable for cutlivation on the hills. | Raised from cuttings under a 
handglass. 

Sparmannia. 

S. afrlcana—AFRiCAN Hemp. — A large shrub recently imported 
from Natal. Leaves cordate-acuminate, softly pubescent. Flowers 
pretty, in terminal clusters: petals white, filaments yellow, anthers 
purple. This should prove hardy in sub-tropical India. S. palmata 
is a more recent introduction from the same place. Both are raised 
from cuttings 

Grewia. 

G. natalensis.— A scandent South African shrub with pretty 
J>urple-coloured flowers. Propagated from seed and cuttings. Most 
of the indigenous Grewias require a lot of space in the garden, are 
untidy in habit and scarcely j^compensate' the grower for his trouble."^ 

Berry a, 

£. Ammonilla — Trinoomallee Wood. — This^ ornamental tree 
forms a distinct object in the compound, ^with its large" paniclee 
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01 pink flowers succeeded by clusters of curiously winged fruit. 
Propagated from seed. 

The genus Blseocarpus furnishes some highly ornamental trees, 
suitable for the lawn, arboretum or avenue. 

STERCULIACE^. 

Helicteres 

H. Isora— Screw-tree. — A small tree or shrub of no great 
beauty, either for its foliage or the small pale red flowers it bears, but 
interesting for the curious screw-like form in which the seed-pods twist 
round each other. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Sterculia. 

S. coccinea. — A small tree, with rich, showy foliage of lanceolate 
leaves, very ornamental when, about the end of May, the large velvety 
deep crimson-scarlet seed-vessels split open, and disclose the small, 
purple prune-like seeds attached to them. There are many handsome 
trees of this genus. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Neither of the above are suited for the hills, except in the south. 

Abroma. 

A. aug^usta. — A shrub of considerable size, with large, roundish, 
cordate leaves, of a dark sombre green ; bears in the rains Targe, pendu- 
lous, eardrop-like, dull, blood-coloured flowers, succeeded by large, 
curious five-winged capsules. A character of gloom pervades the 
whole plant, contrasting pleasingly with the many other of the gay 
things of the garden, though perhaps hardly ornamental enough to 
entitle it to the large space it takes up. Propagated by seed. Not 
suited for the hills. 

Delabechia. 

D. rupestris. — This is the bottle tree of North-Eastern Australia 
and is the only representative of the genus. Its sole recommendation, 
for a place in the garden collection is the singular shape of the trunlc, 
which is bulged out in the middle like a barrel. The tree is of moder- 
rate size, with lance -shaped leaves, and bears short panicles of insigni- 
ficant flowers. The trunk abounds in a mucilaginous substance, 
which IS said to resemble gum tragacanth. Propagated by seed 
which it bears abundantly. 

Pentapetes. 

P. Phoanicea — Doopaharya. — The only representative of this 
genus. A native of India and a common weed of the rice-fields, but 
well deserving a place in the garden. It has an erect stem about two 
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feet high, bearing a spike of middle-sized beautiful flowers, unrivalled 
for their deep carmine colour. There is also a white variety. Sow the 
seeds in July. The plant blossoms in September and October. Seed 
may also be sown in March in Upper India, and plants will bloom 
throughout the hot season. It will not thrive on the hills, except 
under glass. Sow in April. 

Doznbeya. 

A genus of very large plump-formed shrubs, mostly natives of Bour- 
bon ; they take up a great deal of room, are coarse-looking, and only 
ornamental when in blossom, being then one entire mass of colour, 
from their numberless corymbs of middle-sized flowers, each by itself 
not very pretty. Propagated only by layering. 

D. palmata. — Has seven- lobed, palmate, smooth, glossy -green 
leaves ; bears in November greenish- white scentless flowers. 

D. ouspidata. — Has rough three-lobed leaves, longer than broad ; 
bears in September pinkish scentless flowers. 

D. aoutangrula. — Leaves three-lobed, larger than those of the 
last, as broad as long ; bears in December and January hydrangea -like 
corymbs of largish, round-petalled, pink-blush flowers, with a faint 
ha^horn-blossom-like scent. 

D. viburnifolia. — Leaves similar in form to those of the last, 
but larger, covered with soft hairs ; bears in January densely-crowded 
corymbs of white narrow-petalled flowers, with an agreeable hawthorn 
blossom fragrance. 

D. tilisefolia. — Leaves heart-shaped and pointed ; bears in the 
cold season sweet-scented rose-coloured flowers ; a smaller shrub and 
less easy of propagation than any of the preceding. 

D. natalensis. — A new species from S. Africa with pure white 
flowers like little cups. Propagated by cuttings and seed. 

• - Heritiera. 

H. littoralis. — A small evergreen tree of very distinct and orna- 
mental appearance. The large, crowded, oblong leaves, are silvery 
underneath, so that shadows strike very clearly upon them, hence 
called the “Looking-glass Tree.” Flowers unimportant. But the 
dense clusters of brown beaked fruit, each the size of a large 
walnut, are interesting. H. Foxnes is a smaller species. 

Kleinhovia. 

K. Hospita. — This small evergreen tree with its large leaves and 
fine panicles of rosy-pink flowers, is rare in gardens. It is very showy 
and deserves more attention. Propagated by layers, seeds being rare- 
ly procurable. 
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Melochia. 

M. velutina. — During the months of November and De- 
cember, nothii^ can be more effective in the distance than the silvery 
pubescence which clothes the young shoots and leaves of this small tree. 
Valuable on that account for scenic effect. 

Astrapaea. 

A. Wallichii. — Native of Madagascar ; a tree of from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, but planta will blossom when only two or three 
feet high ; has very large, roundish, heart-shaped, rough coarse leaves ; 
bears in February, on long pendulous footstalks, large compact bundles 
of small deeply rose-coloured flowers with yellow anthers. The flowers 
hang with their faces downwards, and, on small plants, can only be 
seen by being lifted up for inspection. Both Don and Sir J. Paxton 
say of it, that it is ‘ ‘one of the finest plants ever introduced into 
Britain and that when in flower nothing can exceed it in beauty. ” 
It is not every one, perhaps, who will concur in this opinion. To 
me the beauty of the flowers seems of a very tawdry description. It 
requiies a good soil and shady situation. Mr. Ellis says, “ in its 
native home it always luxuriates on the banks of a stream, or grows 
near water.’* Propagated by layers, which take a very long time to 
root. Not suited for the hills. 

Pterospermum. 

P. lanceeefoliam* — A large tree, native of Assam, with lancehead. 
like leaves of a tawny russet colour, with the under surface dead-white ; 
bears in the hot season large white fragrant flowers ; a small tree in 
the garden, is a very ornamental object, for the striking peculiarity 
of its dense handsome foliage. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 
Not suited for the hills. 

MALY ACE JE. 

Althaea. 

A. rosea — Hollyhock— — It is questionable whether 
this familiar biennial, except for old association, is worthy of cultiva- 
tion in this country, as it produces here generally only single flowers 
and those mostly of one colour — pink — and not the splendid double 
ones which render it so fine an ornament to gardens in England. Dr. 
Bona via of Lucknow, has, however, lately brought to notice, that by 
sowing the seed of some semi -double pink ones, in two years he has 
obtained all the varieties one could desire, from white to prune-colour, 
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and many of them as double as they are in Europe^ The seed should 
be sown in October, and, as the seedlings suffer severely from being 
transplanted, in the bed where the plants are intended to remain. 
The plants will sometimes blossom the same season, or continue on till 
the following one, and blossom then. In the latter case, however^ 
many will most probably perish in the rains. 

On the hills thev come to great perfection. The seed should be 
sown in March. 

Pavonia* 

A small genus of indigenous or Peruvian herbs and shrubs. Like 
most malvaceous plants they thrive well in this country, and require 
but little care in cultivation. The species in gardens are P. odorata 
(South Indian) an erect herbaceous, sticky plant with pink flowers 
which are sweetly scented, and p. multiflora (syn. Wistii), a robust 
shrub with purplish-red flowers. Propagated from seed, and by cut- 
tings in heat. 

Lavateta. 

L. arborea — Tree Mallow. — A miniature tree of 8 — 12 feet. 
Leaves large, rubescent, on long stalks and 5 — 9 lobed. Flowers 
large pale purple. A showy biennial plant succeeding in the cooler 
parts of India. There is also a variegated form which is rare in culti- 
vation. The latter is raised from layers and cuttings 

Urena. 

U. lobata. — A small shrub, with roundish leaves, of so harsh and 
coarse a character, as all but to outweigh the beauty of the little rose- 
coloured flowers it bears in the hot season. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. 

Hibiscus. 

The gardens of India are very rich in the number of handsome spe- 
cies of this genus that they contain. But although nearly all are very 
beautiful, there is not sufficient diversity of character in many to make 
it worth while to cultivate more than a select few. Most of them 
are very easily propagated by cuttings or by seed and don't require 
any particular treatment, although any little care bestowed upon them 
is amply rewarded by a richer display of blossoms. 

H. mutabilis — Changeable Rose — Goohi-ujaib . — A very com- 
mon large bushy shrub, eight feet high, with large heart-shaped 
downy leaves ; bears in October and November, in constant succession, 
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a profusion of large very handsome double flowers, somewhat like im- 
mense double Roses ; white on first opening, then becoming cream- 
coloi^d, and finally of a deep rose tint. A most showy plant during 
the time it is in blossom ; propagated by cuttings. The single -flowered 
kind, raised usually from seed, is not deserving a place in the 
garden. 

H. tortuosus — BSd . — A middlmg-sized tree : bears in Feb- 
ruary large bright, primrose-coloured flowers, with a rich puce-coloured 
centre, changing after they have been some time open entirely to crim- 
son ; very beautiful when in full blossom and covered with flowers, 
some .^o diflierent in colour from others as to seem hardly to belong to 
the same plant. 

H. collinus. — A small tree, with spreading branches and 
three-lobed, heart-shaped, smooth leaves , bears towards the end of 
the year large, full-expanding, pale rose-coloured flowers, with dark 
puce-coloured eye ; most ornamental when in blossom, the flowers, 
relieved against the rich green foliage, presenting quite a dazzling 
appearance. 

H. Lampas- — A largish tree with heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
deep primrose flowers with a dark purple eye ; a very common tree at 
Madras, planted along the roadside. 

H. heterophyllus. — A small tree with long narrow leaves > 
very ornamental when grown of a small size ; bears during the hot sea- 
son largish flowers of the palest primrose-colour, almost pure white, 
with the edges prettily pencilled with pink, and with a dark-coloured 
eye. 

H. A. Syriacus — Gurhul . — A bushy shrub four or five feet 
high, very common in gardens in all parts of India ; leaves towards the 
base wedge-shaped, towards the apex three-lobed ; bears during the 
hot and rainy seasons large lilac-blue flowers with dark purple eye. 
In the cold season the wood of the past year should be well cut in. 

a. A variety with double flowers of the same colour. 

y3. A variety also with double white flowers ; but this, from some 
unassignable cause, is rarely seen to blossom in a thriving condition. 

y. A variety likewise, the handsomest far of any, with leaves 
somewhat larger, and double pure- white flowers with fine dark 
crimson eye. 

H. Rosa Sinensis — Chinese Shoe-Plant — Juwa. — A wider 
Spreading and more diffuse-growing shrub than the last, with much 
more agreeable character of foliage ; leaves ovate, ending in a prolong- 
ed point, saw-edged, but not lobed ; in almost constant blossom 
with its brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers, with the long pretty column 
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of pistil and stamens projecting from their centre. Never know to 

produce seed here. , „ , , 

n. A magnificent variety, with flowers full four times the usual 
size, I saw in blossom at Bangalore ; lately introduced, I was told 

from Kew. . x- 

fi- A variety is common with double flowers, but in my estimation 
not so pleasing as the one bearing siugle flowers. 

y. A variety also is met with having pale, straw-coloured double 
flowers. 

a. A variety also with double salmon-coloured flowers with crim- 
son centre. H. B S Cooperii. with foliage variegated. 

H. AlWoanus Syn. Trionum. — An annual of trailing growth ; 
bears beautiful cream-coloured flowers with deep puce-coloured eye; 
likes a light sandy soil ; sow in October on the plains and in March on 
the hills ; the plants come early into blossom and produce seed 
abundantly, which should be saved from year to year. 

H calisureus.— A plant of more erect growth, and with flow- 
ers somewhat larger than those of the preceding, otherwise very 
similar. 

H. Lindleyi-— A large shrub-like plant, bears during the rainy 
season, in constant succession, a profusion of large, rich crimson, 
very showy blossoms ; sow the seed in July on the plains and any 
time on the hills. An annual. 

H. giganteus.— A very large plant, producing during the 
rains great, showy, primrose-coloured flowere of the size of a 
cheese-plate', with puce-coloured centre. Sow in June both on the 
plains and o’n the hills. Annual. 

H coooineus.— A large straggling shrub with long-stocked, 
S-pointed leaves of narrow segments. Flower large bright scarlet, 
very showy. A perennial plant. Easily raised from cuttings. 

Recent additional varieties are • p. albo-variegata ; ?. cruenta ; 
r). miniata semiplena ; 0- rubra plena; «• spinulosa. 

H. liliiflorus — A shrub of the same size as the two . preceding, 
but of" more tree-like growth; leaves somewhat leathery, oval, 
with their edges quite entire ; bears flowers similar in form to the 
single ones of the last, but of a beautiful salmon colour. There are 
one or two varieties of this charming plant, difiering in the colour of 
the flowers. It bears no seed, and is rather difficult of propagation, 
as cuttings do not strike readily ; it can only be increased by layering. 

H. surattensis.— An intensely prickly trailer having large 
yellow flowers with a dark centre. Raised from seed. 
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H. Abelmoschus.— An annual erect herb of 3—4 feet. Leaves 
coarsely hairy, palmately lobed. Flower large yellow with crimson 
centre. Capsule large, cone-shaped ; seeds musky-fragrant. Much 
prized by the Hindus. Self-sown. 

H. flculneus “Something like the preceding species. Flower 
much smaller, white, with rosy centre. Seeds not fragrant. Self- 
sown. 

H tricuspis.— A good-sized evergreen tree, introduced from 
the Society Isles. Flower large, gaping, yellow, with reddish purple 
base. Raised from cuttings. 

H. Jerroldianus — A small, very choice, herbaceous plant ; 
bears in the hot season very large splendid flowers of a fine carmine- 
crimson. The stem dies down in October, and the root lies dormant 
till the approach of the warm weather. 

The following varieties have recently been added to an already 
large list : — 

H. albo-variega-tius ; firrandifliora varieg^ata ; and zebrina 

have variegated foliage. 

H. schizopetalus and H. schizopetalus grrandiflorus are 

scandent and semi-climbers in growth, with curious flowers of light 
scarlet, having the edges of the petals deeply cut and fringed, and 
turned over backward, like a Fuchsia, with the style projecting out. 
The flowers are borne drooping, and have a fine effect. 

H. brilliantlssimus ;carminatus-perfectus ; Oolleri ; Cooksii ; 
cruentus ; Deanisoni ; fulgridus ; Hawkeri ; kermisinus : 
Linden!; metallica; puniceus ; Patonii ; splendens, Cameronii 
and vivicans, may be seen growing in most gardens about Calcutta. 

On the hills, to grow any of the above satisfactorily, a glazed 
structure is indispensable. 

Gossypium. 

G. arboreum — Tree Cotton. — This ornamental species is 
cultivated in gardens for its dark-crimson foliage and flowers. It 
affords cotton for the aacred thread, and is, therefore, held in 
veneration by the Hindus. Propagated from seed. 

Malvaviscus. 

M. arboreus. — A large, ill-looking, woody shrub, of tree-like 
growth, with rather small, heart-shaped, three-lobed, coarse 
leaves, only to be commended for the numerous brilliant, small, 
crimson-scarlet, half closed flowers it constantly bears. Should be 
unsparingly pruned in the cold season. Yields seed abundantly, in 
small berries, ripening first pure white and afterwards deep scarlet. 
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Paritium (EUibiaous). 

P. tiliaceum. — A small tree with heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
nearly always large, hibiscus-like, sulphur-coloured flowers, with dark- 
puce eye. Requires severe pruning. Propagated by cuttings and 
seed. 

P, elatum. — Somewhat sinular but having large orange-crimson 
flowers. From th»^ W. Indies where it affords the material called 
Cuba bast. 

Abutilon. 

A. Bedfordianum — Jhoomka. — A tall growing herbaceous 
shrub, with rich foliage of luxuriantly -green palmate leaves ; bears 
in the cold season very large, pendulous, eardrop-like flowers, with 
folded petals of a pale orange colour, prettily pencilled with brown 
hnes. A very choice plant, and one of great beauty when in full blos- 
som ; very tender ; shelter from the violence of both sun and rain, is 
indispensable for it. It should be renewed annually, which may be 
done either from seed or by cuttings. 

A. striatum. — A smaller but more woody kind of plant than 
the last, and one that will better bear exposure ; bears similar flowers, 
but of about one-third of the size. To secure good plants it is neces- 
sary to renew it annually from cuttings. 

A marmoratum — Native of Mexico ; a small shrub, of recent 
introduction into India, about four feet high, produces beautiful erect 
flowers of the size and form of the Canterbury- Bell ; rose colour, mar- 
bled with pure white veins. It produces abundance of seed, plants 
raised from which come into blossom in a very short time. 

A. marmoratum Sellovianum. — A recent introduction, and an 
improved variety of the last-named. 

A. Tbompsoni. — Lately introduced ; remarkable for its hand- 
some foliage, which is a vivid green blotched with creamy white and 
yellow. Flowers very similar to the last. 

The Catalogues of English Nurserymen contain names of over seven- 
ty varieties, nearly all raised by hybridization. Some of the indi- 
genoiis species such as polyandrum and muticum arc well worth 
a place in the shru berry. 

On the hills they mu&t ha grown under glazed shelter. 

Malope. 

H. triflldatJor.grrandiflora — An erect* growing, tolerably showy 
annual; bears large reddish -purple mallow-like flowers ; sow the seeds 
in Qutober on the plains and anv time on the hilU, in spot where 
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rbe plants axe to remain, as they suffer severely from traneplanting. 
In the neighbourhood of Calcutta I have often found thu plant thrive 
well till just when iboiit to blossom on the approach of the hot 
wtath r, and then die off without opening a single flower. There is a 
Variety with white flowers. 


Oallirhce. 

0. digitata.— A most dehghtful annu il ; thrives well m 
gardens at various elevations, and bears, in great prolusion, moderate- 
sized bright pink flowers . sow the seed (which may be saved from 
year to year) in October on the plains and at any time on the 
hills, and pat th plants where wanted, either in rows or in 
patches. 


Thespesia. 

T. populnea— The Porti a Tree.— Although naturally clinging 
to the sea-shores of India and Ceylon, this attractive evergreen tree is 
also abundantly planted all ovei the Deccan and Carnatic. It is seen 
to perfection at Madras, where its fine foliage and yellow Tulip-like 
flowers attract notice at all seasons of the year. There it is one of 
the best avenue trees lining the streets and public roads. Should be 
raised from seed as the trees are then more shapely. 

Lagunaria. 

L. Patersonii. — This isj(a small tree of conical growth and 
glaucous foliage introduced from East Australia. Flowers pale-yellow 
and of little consequence. A shapely small tree for a lawn. Kaised 
from seed. 

Other ornamental trees of this fanuly are . Bombax malabari- 
ouxn, a silk-cotton tree bearing a magnificent display of large crimson 
flowers, in advance of the leaves, in the hot season : Eriodendrqn 
anfraotuosum, the white-flowered silk -cotton tree, and Kydia caly- 
cina, also with white flowers. 

dipterocarp^ 

An order of large resmous trees few of which find a place in Indian 
horticulture. But exceptional to this is the lac-insect tree, Shorea 
talura, which, in the month of March, scents the whole garden with an 
abundant display of creamy-white flowers. The latter precede the 
young leaves, and are, therefore, very conspicuous. The Sal tree. 
Shorea robusta. has pale yellow flowers. 
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TERNSTRCEMIACE^, 

Oamellia. 

O. Japonlca. — Of all the choice plants to be met with in Cal- 
cutta, none perhaps is so much coveted and prized as the Camelha ; 
indeed, it is rarely seen except in the collections of those who have the 
facility of procuring it direct from China. If thought worth the ex- 
pense and trouble, it might, no doubt, be obtained with ease from 
Europe ; but in this country there appears no prospect of its being 
brought to exist long in a thriving condition. Three years, it is said, 
is the longest period that it continues to blossom satisfactorily here ; 
after that it begins to die off, or produce only worthless flowers. It 
must, however, be remembered that even in England this plant will 
not bear exposure to the sun but to be cultivated successfully, requires 
to be screened from its rays, by being placed on the north side of a 
wall, or in some other way. Perhaps to the neglect of this precaution, 
its want of success in India may be in some measure owing. It blos- 
soms towards the end of the col^ season. Requires a light rich soil. 

On the hills it comes to perfection, and should be treated in the 
same way as in England. A green- house is the best place to grow it in. 

Succeeds at Wellington and Ootacamund on the Nilgiris. Re- 
commended to be cut well back after flowering. 

Thea. 

Tea-plant. 

T. Ohinensis. — The three kinds of plant known in Tea-planta- 
tions by the names of the China, the Assam, and the Hybrid, though 
very distinct in habit and peculiarities, are decided to be but the same 
species. The several sorts of Tea of commerce owe their distinction 
to age of the leaf when gathered, and the process of manufacturing it, 
and may be obtained indifferently from any variety of the plant. 

The leaves are elliptical, saw-edged, and of a deep-shining green, 
contrasting well with the flowers, which resemble much those of a 
Bramble, more interesting from association than from any beauty 
they possess. 

GUTTIFER^. 

Mesua. 

Iron- WOOD Tree. 

M. ferrea — Ndgmra , — A small tree commonly met with in 
Assam, and in Lower Bengal, of great beauty, pyramidal in form, 
with dense foliage of small leathery lancet-shaped leaves, polished on 
the upper, and hoary white on the under surface, which on first putting 
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forth in March are of a brilliant crimson tinge, and make the tree re- 
semble a flame of fire, particularly when the morning or evening sun is 
upon it ; bears in April, in great profusion, large white four-petalled 
flowers, with large yellow eye formed of its numerous crowded stamens- 
which scent tlie air with a delightful fragrance for a wide distance, 
around. Propagated by seed, which must be sown where the tree is to 
remain, as the young plants do not bear transplanting. Not suited 
ior the Hills, except jn the south of India. 

Ochrocarpus. 

C. longifolius. — A dense evergreen tree of the Western Ghauts 
Cultivated in native gardens, where it is widely known by the local 
name Surg\. The long, simple, leathery leaves, dark-green on the 
upper and light-green on the under-surface afford grateful shade during 
the heat of the day. Flowers in axillary clusters on the trunk and 
limbs, polygamous, rose-coloured and sweetly-fragrant ; usually infes- 
ted by thousands of bees searching for honey. A very desirable avenue 
or compound tree ; elevation in the south 2,500 to 5,000 feet. Raised 
from seed. 

Olusia. 

Balsam Tree. 

0. rosea.— A remarkably slow-growing evergreen tree from West 
Carolina. Confined to Botanical Gardens at preseiit. Flower large, 
beautifully rose-coloured and glistening. Propagated from seed. 
Nearly all the indigenous trees of the Guttiferae are highly ornamental, 
especially Gavcinia xanthochymus, an evergreen of a perfectly 
conical form, and bearing a golden mango-formed fruit. It is best 
seen in the Coorg country. 

Galop hy Hum. 

Alexandrian Laurel. 

C. inophyllum — Sultdna Chum pa , — A tree of considerable size, 
native of India, with most noble foliage of large, elliptical, rich, 
polished, dark -green leaves ; bears in June drooping racemes of 
large, white, delightfully fragrant flowers; succeeded by numerous 
large seeds, from which it may be easily propagated. 

HYPERICINE^, 

Hypericum. 

St. John’s Wort. 

H. Ohinens^. — A small bushy shrub, two feet high, with 
neat pleasing foliage of narrow elliptical leaves, two inches long, 

F, G 42 
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nearly constantly in blossom, with cheerful, bright-yellow, many- 
stamened flowers ; propagated by division. 

H. pallens. — A poor little weedy plant, about a foot high ; 
valueless for the garden. Also is met with H. patulum, and 
H. elegans. 

H. mysorense — An ornamental bush indigenous to the 
Western Ghauts, but rarely found in gardens. It is domesticated, or 
wild, in the Fort at Nandidroog, the latter being situated on the top of 
an isolated hill on the plateau of Mysore at an elevation of 4,850 feet. 
This IS mentioned, as curiously enough, one has to travel more than a 
hundred miles towards the Western Ghauts, before the plant is met 
with in the wild state again. Fertile seed has never been secured. 
I'he fine yellow flowers are three inches across. Only suitable for the 
shrubbery in hill gardens. 

TAMARlSCiNEiE. 

Tamarix. 

T. Gallica, var. Indica — Tamarisk — Jdu—Phards . — A native 
of Europe, as well as of this country, in the northern parts of which 
it covers large districts as a common jungle shrub ; and is much in use 
with the natives for making baskets : very graceful and feather-like 
in its growth ; particularly pleasing when in blossom, and covered 
with its numberless little spikes of small pink flowers. 

T. dioica. — A native also of this country : a 'very graceful 
and ornamental shrub, of light feather-branches, somewhat resembling 
the Casuarina ; exceedingly pleasing when in full blossom, as it nearly 
always is, with its little stems terminating in a spike of small lilac 
flowers. Occasionally found in the diy beds of streams. 

PORTULACEiE. 

Portulaca. 

P. grandifiora. — Of which there are many varieties, both 
with single and double flowers. A bed of this plant when in full blos- 
som I have heard aptly likened, for the brilliancy and variety of 
colour in the flowers, to a stained-glass window. Nothing in the 
garden can equal it in dazzling beauty of effect. The beauty of 
the bed, however, is of short duration, as the flowers do not open 
till ten o’clock, and close again by about two in the afternoon. 

The seed should be sown where the plants are to remain, as 
they bear transplanting very ill. They do better in the open* 
ground than in flower-pots. If sown on the ground in October on 
the plains, and in April on the hills, the seed will germirate, and the 
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plants become of strong, large, healthy growth before requiring to 
be watered ; whereas in pots the soil soon dries, and the young 
plants on first germinating are either destroyed by drought from 
being left unwatered, or if watered by the force of the water as it 
issues from the watering-pot. The best way of growing this de- 
lightful annual is to make one or more small circular beds of fine 
mellow soil, in a conspicuous and sunny situation and having well 
watered them with a watering-pot, shortly afterwards sow the 
seed ; cover the beds with a jhamp or matting till the seeds ger- 
minate, and then remove it. To distribute the seed evenly, I 
have found it an excellent plan to mix a pinch of it well in a 
teacupful of dry silver sand, and sprinkle the mixture by throwing 
pinch after pinch ovci the ground; by this means it is made cer- 
tain that the seed will not be sown too thickly, nor more of it 
fal upon one part of the bed than on another. After this a 
vslight sprinkling of pure sand may be made, and the sowing then 
covered over with the jhamp. 

To Save seed, gather the seed-vessels a little before ripe, for if 
left to ripen on the plant the cap of the seed-vessel drops off, and 
the seed falls out and is lost. If the ground on which Portulaca 
has grown be left undisturbed, plants commonly come up self- 
sown the following season, 

P. meridiana. — A small pot-plant, ornamental for its pretty 
moss -like leafage 

Portulaoaria. 

P. Afra — Spkckboom — Elephant’s Food. — A pretty little 
pot-plant, with small, succulent leaves ; native of a lofty mountain 
near Cradock at the Cape, called alter the Speckboom Mountain ; 
though thriving well, never known to blossom here, I believe. 

Galandrinia. 

O. umbellata. — A beautiful annual ; produces crowded umbels 
of crimson flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, which open only 
in the sunshine ; does not bear transplanting well, but succeeds best 
with the treatment recommended for Portulaca. To have fine flowers 
Sir J. Paxton directs that it should be watered once or .wice with 
liquid manure. Sow in October on the plains, and in April on the hills. 

CAEYOPHYLLACEiE. 

DlanthuB. 

D. Chinensis — China Pink. — One of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory of our cold weather annuals. Naturally a perennial plant. 
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but bes treated as an annual m this country ; most easy of cultiva- 
tion ; best grown io large clumps, so as to produce a large ex- 
panse of blossom with flowers of endless variety, scarcely two 
alike. To keep up a succession of bloom, the flowers should be cut 
off as soon as they fade, and not be allowed to run to seed. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. May be sown any 
time in the drier parts of subtropical India. At places like Madras 
sow at break of N.-E. monsoon and protect from rain. 

D. laciniatus. — A variety of the last, lately introduced from 
Japan ; bears very large, beautiful flowers of various colours, single 
and double, quite scentless. The seeds should be sown in October, 
and the young plants potted off singly into pots with a well-drained 
soil, and kept under shelter during the rains, afforded at the same time 
as much light as possible. Kepotted m the following October, or 
planted out in a soil well enriched with leaf-mould m the open border, 
they will blossom in great splendour during the Cold weather ; during 
which time also they may be easily propagated by layers. They blos- 
som, too, in pots more or less all the rest of the year, but they require 
to be continually renewed. 

D. Heddewigi. — Also lately introduced from Japan ; bears 
large, superb, crimson flowers, with petals prettily fringed. Culti- 
vated in exactly the same manner as the last. Both are considered to 
to be varieties of D. Ohinensis. 

D. barbatus — Sweet William. — The fine varieties of this 
plant, though they thrive well, rarely, if. ever, open their beautiful 
trusses of bloom in the locality of Calcutta. The seed may be sown in 
October, and the young plants kept through the succeeding Hot and 
Rain seasons, by sheltering them from the wet, without at the same 
time screening them too much from the light. In November, pot them 
singly in large pots with fresh and rather rich soil. During the dry 
weather they will be benefited by having their pots sunk in water to 
the rim for an hour or two every four or five days. 

D. Oaryophyllus. — Comprises those lovely and varied frag- 
rant flowers so well-known under the name of Carnation, Clove, and 
Picotee. In the locality of Calcutta the only specimen ever met with 
is a dull dark-crimson flower of poor description. Plants of choice 
kinds may be raised from seed, and preserved easily from year to year, 
but they obstinately refuse to blossom. 

In the North-West Provinces, on the other hand, no plants succeed 
more satisfactorily. Seed of the finest kind is expensive, but it rarely 
fails to germinate freely, and well repays the additional cost. It 
should be sown in October. The young plants should be put out about 
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March, in a prepared piece of ground, so raised that water will not stag- 
nate : it will then be found that they can bear without taking much 
harm, under full exposure to sun and rain. Should, however, a little 
protection be considered expedient, it is of the utmost importance not 
to overdo it, as the absence of sufficient light is fatal. 

In October or November each plant may be put in a medium- 
sized pot in a compost prepared of equal parts of loam, vegetable mould, 
decayed cow-manure and a little sand (m South India a much smaller 
quantity of vegetable soil is used, more gritty matter, and a good deal 
of horse-manure from an old hot-bed). From the cow-manure the 
large white grubs must have been carefully picked out. By the above 
mode of cultivation at Ferozepore, I had a large collection of plants, 
giving in the month of March a splendid display of beautiful flowers of 
nearly every variety. 

They are easily propagated by pegging dowm the longer side stems 
in their pots ; if this be done in November they very soon make roots, 
and form fresh plants. Or sink a flower pot m the ground in a shady 
place, half-fill it WTth fine river-sand ; insert cuttings, well water them, 
and cover the pot with a pane of glass. Adopting this latter method, 

I have met with much success m increasing my plants. On the hills 
all the foregoing can be cultivated as perennials, as they usually are, 
and increased by cuttings. Carnation Malmaison (D. Oaryophyllus 
maximus fl. p.) is now* the finest Carnation in cultivation. 

Saponaria. 

S. calabrica — Calabrian Soaowrot. — A dwarf annual, very 
easy of culture, and requiring no care ; bears deep, rose-coloured 
flow’ers of the size of the forget-me-not ; when blossoming profusely, 
has at the distance an effect like that of bright Heather. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

S. ojBftcinalls. — A pretty herbaceous plant, about 15 inches 
high ; commonly in blossom. Flower pale pink, somewhat rese mb ling, 
but inferior to, that of the annual Phlox. Propagated easily by 
division of the roots. Can also be raised by seed in October, or 
nearly all the year round on the hills. 

Silene. 

Oatchfi.y. 

A genus of annuals bearing small pink flowers , ornamental only 
when grown in clumps and blossoming in great profusion. S. Armeria. 
Lobel’s Catchfly. — Bears its flow^ers in compact heads, and for 
that reason one of the most desirable of the genus. S. pseudo -- 
Atocion — Pleasing for the freshness of its leaves, but in this 
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country bears its flowers too scantily to be very attractive. Somewhat 
similar in character are S. pendula and its varieties. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Lychuia—Syn. Visoaria. 

L, viscaria and L. ooulata. — ^Bear pretty pink campion and 
reddish flowers, but require to be grown in large clumps, as the 
flowers are only effective when produced in large numbers. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

L. chalcedonica, and L. grandifLora, are perennial herbs do- 
mesticated on the hills. The former has scarlet and the latter coppery- 
orange coloured flowers. Easily raised from seed ; but not of much 
importance, except to revive early associations. 

Gypsophila. 

G. paniculata. — A perennial herb of 2 — 3 feet bearing panicles 
of numerous rather small white flowers. Very pretty, but needs a 
cold station. Raised by seed and division. There may be one or two 
other species on the hills. All are graceful-looking herbs with grass-like 
foliage. 

Agrostemma. 

Rose Campion. 

A. coronaria. — This pretty perennial with, possibly, one or 
two other species are found at hill sanitaria. 

A. coBli-rosa. — An annual with beautiful rose and white flowers 
produced in great profusion, is known as the Rose of Heaven. 

Cerastium. 

O. tomentosum — Snow-in-Summer. — This well-known white, 
downy, herb ; so much used as an edging plant in summer bedding 
at home, succeeds as a rockery plant on the hills. Propagated by 
division. It is perennial, 

POLYGALE^. 

Securidaca. 

S. virgata, — A large, handsome, scandent shrub, with 
elliptical leaves two inches long ; if unsupported, of a very sprawling 
habit, covering a large space of ground. Blossoms in March with 
an unlimited profusion of sprays of lively rose-coloured flowers, 
having much of the appearance of an Indigo. Propagated by layers. 
S. Browni; S. scandens. Plants of these last two are met 
with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. I have not seen them in 
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blossom. S. erecta is an American species with red flowers, all are 
propagated by layers and cuttings. 

PITTOSPOREiE. 

Pittosporum. 

P. Tobira. — A large, bushy, very handsome shrub, four 
feet high ; native of China ; with leaves two or three inches long, of 
obovate form, smooth-edged, coriaceous, of a cheerful, shining green. 
Its merit as an ornamental plant consists entirely in its neat dense 
foliage; for though Mrs. Loudon says that in England “it bears 
large terminal clusters of white, very fragrant flowers nearly all the 
summer,” it seldom, if ever, blossoms here. 

P. Tobira variegatum. — A pleasing variety of the above, 
having its leaves variegated with white. 

P. verticillatum — A shrub bearing m most respects a strong 
resemblance to the last ; bears in the cold season terminal clusters of 
white flowers, perfectly inodorous, very small and not very interest- 
ing. All of the above are propagated by cuttings in February, 

P. jBLoribundum — A desirable evergreen tree at 4,000 — 5,000 
feet. Flowers yellow, in ample terminal corymbs : succeeded by equally 
abundant clusters of pretty yellowish fruit, the size of rowans. Raised 
from seed. 

Sollya. 

AUSTRALIAN BLUEBELL CREEPER. 

S. heteropbylla. — A slender climbing plant ; bears small cymes 
of five-lobed flowers, not large, but of a iDeautiful azure blue. Dr. 
Voigt mentions it as growing here and blossoming in December. I 
have never met with it, nor heard of its being here now. S. salicifolia 
is a willow-leaved form of the above. Propagated by layers. 

y Bursaria, 

B. spinosa. — A small ornamental tree of New Holland. This spec- 
ies has taken kindly to the Mysore climate, where the white fragrant, 
privet-like blossom, renders it a conspicuous and pleasant object for 
several weeks in the year. It is an upright, rather compact-growing 
tree of 25 — 35 feet. Easily raised from seed. 

BTXINp^. 

Bixa. 

B. Orellana — Anatto-tree. — A small, rather common tree, 
“the seed of which yields the well-known Anatto dye ; has dense 
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handsome foliage, with large heart-shaped leaves : bears in great pro* 
fusion, towards the end of the Rains, panicles of remarkably beauti- 
ful flowers, resembling large peach -blossoms : if pruned and kept of 
moderate size, an ornamental plant at all times : easily propagated 
from seed Roxburgh says, the variety that bears white flowers is a 
native of this country ; but that in plants reared from West India seed 
the fiow’ers are rose-coloured. 

Ooohlospermum. 

O. grossypium — Yellow-Flowered Silk Cotton Tree — 
A small deciduous tree of dry hills and forests. It breaks into blossom 
early in the hot season (March to April) and is then a conspicuous 
object all over the tracts where it is plentiful. Rarely found in priv- 
ate gardens. A few specimens will be seen at the entrance to the Lai 
Bagh, at Bangalore. The flowers, which precede the leaves, are 3 — 4 
inches in diameter, golden-yellow, in terminal clusters, and can be seen 
a long way off. Capsules softly tomentose or silvery pubescent, the 
form of a goose’s egg but larger. On dehiscing these discharge 
their seeds, to which is attached a large quantity of pure white floss 
or so-called silk cotton. The tree is propagated from seed. 

Flacourtia. 

P. sepiaria. — A thorny bush or small tree. The young bright 
green foliage, \Nhich accompanies the flowers at the beginning of the 
hot season, glistens as if it had just been varnished. Flower white 
changing to yellow ; very fragrant. Propagated from seed. 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana and alpina, are splendid avenue trees 
for hill regions in the South of India. Raised from seed when 
procurable. 

YTOLACE^. 

Viola. 

V. tricolor— Heartsease — Pansy. — Though a perennial, the 
Heartsease must, in this country, be cultivated as an annual, and rais- 
ed fresh from seed each cold season, for it is only in very rare cases that 
it can be preserved through the hot and ram seasons. The seed should 
be sown about the middle of September in Upper India, in March on 
the hills, and in Calcutta and Lower Bengal in October, and the young 
plants, when having formed about six leaves, be pricked out into small 
pots, one in each, or three in eight inch pots. They should be removed 
carefully, so as to disturb the soil as little as possible, for some of the 
seeds do not germinate till a long time after others. The Heartsease* 
likes shade and plenty of water, and a soil well enriched with old 
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cow-manure. It is important, however, that the soil should be render- 
ed of an open nature, by the addition of river sand, or the plants are 
apt to turn yellow and sickly. 

The following mode of treating the plant is given by Sir J, 
Paxton : — 

When grown in pots, train the plant upon a single stem, until 
it has attained the height of one foot, or eighteen inches (which it will 
readily do), then pinch off the extreme points ; it will throw out side 
branches in profusion, and will have a strikingly pleasing ap- 
pearance.”* 

The Heartsease, however, is a Florist’s Flower, and plants raised 
from seed may probably, with all the trouble bestowed upon them, 
turn out worthless, particularly if care ha^ not been taken to sow seed 
saved from the finest sorts. It can be grown as a perennial on the hills, 
where the plants can easily be raised from cuttings put down in sand 
under glass. 

V. odorata. — Sweet-scented Violet.— O f this old familiar 
flower several varieties, both single and double-flowered, are now 
successfully cultivated in India, even in warm stations where one does 
not expect to find them. But, of course, the cooler the situation, the 
better the results usually axe. Exposure to heavy or frequent rain is 
fatal to blooming in this country. Vegetative growth must also be 
kept in check by transplanting or repotting the plants once or twice a 
vear. Decayed horse-manure (8 — 12 months old) is a good stimulant 
to the production of flowers The morning sun is beneficial, but not 
full exposure during the warmest part of the day. An open porch 
or verandah facing east affords a good exposure. A few of the best 
varieties in cultivation are — Neapolitan, double, pale lavender, very 
sweet. Czar, large single, blue, blooms profusely. There is also a 
white -flowered variety of thivs Oompte Brazza, a fine double, w^hite, 
highlv-scented variety. Marie Louise, one of the best, highly florife- 
rous lavender and white, very large and sweet-scented. Russfanr 
large blue, free flowering. Foi other varieties see catalogues. 

V. cucullata — The Hooded Violet. — This and the two 
following, which much resemble the preceding, and blossom likewise 
in the cold weather, are hardy species ; but being scentless are not much 
valued. All are propagated by division of the roots and offsets. 
V. primulesfolia, V. serpens, bearing small w^hite flowers of little 
interest. The heart-shaped, acuminate, leaves are pretty. 

V. oanina — The Dog Violet. — This is found wuld on the 
Western Ghauts and Pulney hills, elevation 6.000 — 8,000 feet. 


* * Magazine of Botany,’ vol. iii, p. 
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OorsrnostyluB. 

0. albifllorus, — A handsome tropical American climber, with 
polished, serrated, entire, and large, attractive, white flowers. Pro- 
pagated by layers during the rains. On the hills, grow in a stove. 

RESEBACE.® 

R. odorata — Mignonette. — No particular directions need be 

f iven for the culture of this familiar, sweet-scented plant, except that it 
ears transplanting ill, and that the seed should be sown in October 
thinly in patches where the plants are to remain. It may be kept 
alive and in blossom a very long time, if the flower-heads be cut off 
when they begin to form seed-vessels. It will succeed in nearly any 
soil, and in gardens where it has been grown one season it will come 
up self-sown the following. ^ 

To form what is called the Tree-Mignonette, Mr. Cuthill directs 
as follows : — 

‘<Sow in a four-inch pot. When up, clear off all the plants but the one m 
the centre. As it grows, train it upwards to a stick, until it is a foot high, or 
two, if you please. Do not allow any side-Bhoots to grow on the stem, 
and remove all leaves to within a few inches of its top. When the plant gets 
as high as you wish, top it ; and then it will throw out side branches. As they 
advance, pinch off their tops, till you have formed a nice bushy head to your 
plant ; and, above all, do not allow any bloom to appear until it has become 
strong. 

Mignonette delights in a sandy loam, not too light ; but beinc a gross 
feeder, a little diluted manure- water may be given once a week with advarttage. 
If this is contemplated, the mould need not be made so rich in the first 
instance.’’ 

It must be mentioned, however, that the large bushes, between 
two and three feet high and the same in breadth, exhibited in England, 
are the result of two years’ growth, and the above plan can only be 
carried out on the hills. Old brick and mortar rubbish, when nicely 
sifted, is most agreeable to this plant ; so is cowdung in an advanced 
state of decay. 


CAPPARlDEiE. 

Cleome. 

0. viscosa. — Orows with an erect stem, two feet high, bearing 
Tose-coloured flowers, curious for the immense distance the pistil with 
the seed-vessel at the end projects out from among the stamens. The 
flowers, poor in themselves, form a pretty object clumped several 
together in a tuft-like head on the summit of the plant. Sow the seed 
in October on the plains and in March on the hills. 
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0. rosea and o. sp<»ciosissima, are fine showy annuals of 2 — 3 
feet, bearing large terminal heads of beautiful rose-coloured flowers* 
^ery useful in the centre of a large round bed, or in the back row of a 
floral border. 


Oapparis. 

O. horrida. — An extensively straggling thorny bush. The 
young shoots and leaves have a rich, glossy, chestnut-coloured tinge, 
'Contrasting beautifully with the numerous large white tassel- formed 
flowers, borne in February and March. Unsuited for the garden, but 
iorms an excellent fence. 

O. tryphylla.— A remarkably pretty, compact, bushy, small 
shrub with round-oval, rigid, deep-green leaves, an inch long; orna- 
mental only for its foliage. Shy of flowering. 

O. Zeylanica. — Somewhat similar to the first named. Flower 
white, changing to yellow and brown. The large egg-formed fruit is 
attractive in its changeable yellow and crimson tints of colour. 

O. separia. — This scandent, small-leaved, intensely thorny 
shrub, makes a good hedge or fence. All the above are raised from 
seed. 

J OratSBva. 

0. religiosa — Caper Tree. — This small deciduous tree is only 
rarely found in gardens. Flower large yellow, changing to purple, 
often found on the banks of streams and in native grave -yards. 
Raised from seed. 


ORUCIFERu®. 

Matthiola. 

M. annua — Ten-week-Stock — German Stock — Brompton 

BtoCk. — These are all varieties of the same, and differ very little from 
•each other except in the size and form of their blossoms. English Seeds- 
men’s catalogues contain many so-called varieties. Stocks thrive 
vicTorously enough in the vicinity of Calcutta, till they are just about 
to blossom, when they all but invariably are infested with a minute 
kind of insect, assume a cankered appearance, and become utterly 
worthless. The only way to avoid this is to keep a careful watch on 
the plants, and upon the first sign of the insect, to sprinkle the plants 
with wood ashes. I have raised numbers year after year, but never 
yet succeeded in obtaining a single satisfactory spike of blossom, nor 
during several years that I have attended the horticultural shows in 
Calcutta have I seen one there. In Upper India, on the other hand, it 
thrives and blossoms to perfection. 
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The seed should be sown on the plains in October, in the open 
ground, in a spot protected from the effect of both sun and rain ; when 
sown in pots the young seedlings are exceedingly apt to damp off. On 
the hills, the seed must be sown in February and March, in pots or pans, 
in frames, with bottom heat if possible ; or in the green house. The 
soil should be sandy and light, and the young plants should be starved 
of water till about two inches high, when they should be transplanted 
into very rich soil. Sir J. Paxton remarks, “those which remain 
where sown will be better plants, as stocks are very much checked by 
transplanting.” This, indeed, accords with most persons’ experience. 
One thing moreover is certain, that the attempt to move a stock when 
in blossom, or on the eve of blossoming, is at once to destroy it. 

Koenigra. 

K. maritlma — Sweet Alison or Alyssum — A dwarf, pretty 
unpretending annual, bearing small conical heads of little white flowers 
that emit a pleasing honey-like fragrance. Sow in large patches in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. The plant will be in 
full blossom by the middle of December on the plains, and in May on 
the hills. Obtain K. m. variegata also. 

Iberis. 

I. odorata — White Candytuft — Of easy culture, thriving 
well everywhere : plants raised in clumps in the border present a 
large pleasing mass of white blossom. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

I. umbellata — Purple Candytuft. — Of somewhat larger 
growth than the preceding ; produces handsome showy masses 
of pale purple blossoms, but sometimes rather shy of doing so. The 
English seedmen's catalogues contain lists of other varieties also ; 
but the above can always be relied upon. 

Oardamine. 

Lady’s Smock. 

A few perennial species of this herb do well on the hills in moist 
shady places. There are also a number of indigenous species mostly 
found in the Temperate Himalaya. Flowers white and purple. 

Malcomia. 

tf. inarltima— Virginia Stock. — A dwarf, unpretending 
annual, well adapted for an edging or to be planted in clumps, produc- 
ing then in effective masses its small lavender-coloured flowers. Sow 
in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in enriched soil. 
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BIrysimum. 

B. PerofBkianum— Yellow STocK.—Rescmbles an orange . 
’ coloured Wall-flower, but with much larger heads of blossom. Sow 
in the border in October on the plains, and in March on the hills ; 
no care required in its culture. 

B. Arkansanum. — Like the above, but with pale yellow heads 
of flowers, bearing rather too great a resemblance to those of the 
Turnip or Mustard. B. pulchellum is a pretty floweiing plant. 

Cheiranthus. 

0. Oheiri — Wall-flower. — This is a pereimial, but is culti- 
vated as an annual on the plains. The seed should be sown in Octo- 
ber, and treated in the same way as the stock. On the hills sow in 
March, and transplant into pots and borders, where the plants will go 
•on blossoming throughout the year. Must be protected in the winter. 

Succeeds well in the United Provinces : but only indifferent- 
ly at Ootacamund, in the South of India. 

Heliophila* 

H. arabioides. — A. small plant, bearing small, brilliant blue, 
not very remarkable flowers, rather pretty , grown in pots. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. H. pilosa incisa 
is the new name for this plant. 

Lunaria. 

Honesty. 

L. annua. — An attractive annual or biennial with violet-lilac 
flowers. Sow on the hills only. 

Hesperia. 

Rocket. 

H. matronalis. — Dames’ Violet. — The common Rocket of 
which there aie some superior varieties ; especiaPy the double flower- 
ing. The latter require to be propagated by division. All are useful 
• border perennials on the hills. Useless on the plains. 

Schizopetalon. 

S. Walkeri.*— A small plant bearing exceedingly pretty, pure- 
white, deliciously-fragrant flowers, with the petals cut in a most cu- 
rious way. It likes a light sandy soil, and should be sown in the spot 
where it is to remain, as it bears transplanting very iU ; it is of delicate 
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habit, and on the plains very apt to perish just as the flowers are about 
to expand. Sow in October on the plains, where it blossoms by the end 
of January. On the hills sow in March. 

FUMARIACE^. 

Dielytra ( Dicentra ). 

D. spectabilis. — This beautiful herbaceous shrub remarkable for 
its curious pendulous lockcl-shaped flowers (rosy crimson) was sent 
in 1856, by Mr. Foitune, from China to this country, but was found 
unable to exist in the climate. It will probably succeed at cold 
stations on the hills. 

Corydalis. 

Fume WORT. 

An ornamental genus of smooth glaucous heibs with pretty flowers 
of nearly all colours. A few species grow in hill gardens, but their 
specific names are unknown to the writer. Easily propagated from 
offsets. 

Fumaria. 

Fumitory, 

F. perstflora. — A pretty garden weed at Bangalore. Flow^er 
rosy -purple, self sown. 


Dicentra. 

Lyre Flower. 

A genus of large herbs with showy flowers. A few species are 
cultivated at hill -stations. D. canadensis — As. white. D. chrysantha 
—fls. golden -yellow. D. formosa.— As. bright red. Propagated by 
division of the root-stock and by root-cuttings. 

PAPAVERACEiE. 

Papaver. 

P. Somniferum — Poppy — The varieties of Poppy, both aa 
regards size and colour, are very numerous, bearing the names several- 
ly of Pfieony, Ranunculus, and Carnation-flcwered. The seed should 
be sown in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in the open 
ground in light rich soil, where the plants are to remain, as they do not 
bear transplantation. Seed procured from Europe cannot often be 
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depended upon to germinate ; hence when a good kind has once been 
raised, care should be taken to save the seed of it from year to year. 
Papaver Murselli is a perfect double variety of this species. The 
poppy succeeds best in a sandy loam. 

P. Rheeas— Fkench Poppy.~A smaller plant than the 
preceding, and distinguished from it by its much-divided leaves and 
hairy flower-stalks. This includes the common field poppy at home, 
of which there are many improved varieties. 

Two most popular strains are the Iceland and Shirley poppies ; 
the former consisting of beautiful varieties of Papaver nudicaule. 
Unlike other poppies these two classes last for a long time •when cut, 
and are most useful for the decoration of rooms, p, orientale also 
affords some strikingly beautiful varieties. Perennial species succeed 
on the hills. Same treatment as for the preceding. 

Eschscholtzia. 

B. Oalifornioa — Californian Poppy — A very showy plant 
with hoary green, much-divided foliage ; bears a profusion of large, 
expanded, bnght-yellow flowers. In the gardens of Upper India it is al- 
ways to be counted on as a splendid ornament during the cold months 
but. in the vicinity of Calcutta, though it grows vigorously, and in 
some seasons affords a tolerable display of flowers, it more commonly 
fails of yieMing a single blossom, nor becomes at all the more disposed 
to do so from being preserved, as it may be, till the following cold seas- 
on. The seed should be sown in October, where the plants are to 
remain, as “ when transplanted,” Sir J. Paxton observes, “they are 
a very long time before they commence growing again.” Hunne- 
mannia fumarisefolia is in many respects very similar, and blossoms 
freely in the middle of April. On the hills the seed should be sown 
in March. 

There are several varieties varying in colour from pa.e straw to 
deep yellow and pink. 


Platystemon. 

P. Calif ornicum. — A small delicate plant of trailing habit, 
with grass-like foliage of ash-gieen tint ; bears beautiful little snow- 
drop-like flowers of a pale lemon colour. The plants are attached to 
the soil by such a slender, thread-like stem, that they cannot be trans- 
planted without being greatly injured, if not destroyed. I have not 
found it succeed well in Bengal. The seed should be sown in Upper 
India in October, and on the hills in March, where the plants are in- 
tended to remain permanently. 
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NYMPH^ACEiE. 

This Order consists entirely of aquatic plants, some of which 
are very ornamental in the garden that has water suited to 
contain them. Most may be raised from seed. Sow the seed in a 
shallow earthen pan, such as a flower-pot feeder, filled with earth ; 
and then place this pan into a somewhat larger and deeper vessel, which 
must be carefully filled, and afterwards kept constantly supplied with 
water. When the seeds have germinated, remove the small pan of 
earth containing them, from the larger vessel, and cautiously lower 
it, just as ^t is, in the piece of water where the plant is desired to 
grow. 

Some of the small species may be grown in large earthen vessels 
sunk to the rim in the earth, and kept filled with water. These when 
properly attended to have a very pleasing and refreshing appear- 
ance, especially if in some situation near the entrance to the house, 
gurrounded by potted plants of different kinds. 

Euryale. 

B. ferox. — A small plant, native of India ; remarkable princi- 
pally for its curious bristling foliage ; flowers small blue, and of no 
interest whatever ; well adapted for growing in an earthen vessel, as 
above described. 


Victoria. 

f V. regia. — This noble aquatic, native of South America, thrives 
well in the tanks about Calcutta, and produces its magnificent blos- 
soms principally in the cold season. The flower is of immense size, as 
much sometimes as a foot in diameter, white tinted with rose-colour, 
and passes through three distinct stages in the process of expanding, 
with the interval of a day between each stage, and is almost equally 
beautiful during each of these stages. When perfectly expanded, it 
almost immediately dies off. By some the leaf will be considered an 
object of even as much interest as the flower. In its upper surface 
it resembles a large round tea-tray, three or four feet in diameter, 
laid upon the water ; and in its lower surface it presents a most curious 
and complicated network of fibres, from which project a very formid- 
able array of thorns. The plant is found not to exist more than two 
years, when its place must be supplied by a fresh one raised from seed, 
which in the vicinity of Calcutta it bears abundantly. If the seeds 
have to be conveyed to a long distance, it has been found that they 
will only retain their vitality by being kept in phials of pure water. 
All attempts at introducing the plants into this country failed till Dr. 
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Wallich resorted to this plan. The seeds are sometimes very long in 
germinating. Mr. M’ Murray states : — 

** Two of the Victoria regia seed, presented to the Society by 'the late Dr* 
Wallich on the 8th November 1851, have germinated during this month, a^ter 
lying in the gumlah of mud and water for two years and nine months.”* 

A Very full description of this plant, with fine illustrations^ is to 
be found in the first volume of the ‘ Gardener’s Magazine of Botany.’ 

Nymphsea. 

N. ceerulea.— Native of Egypt; a small and most desirable 
plant ; admirably adapted for growing m some conspicuous place in a 
large earthen vessel sunk to the rim m the ground. Its beautiful many- 
petalled flowers are of the size of a Tulip, blue with a yellow centre, 
and emit a most delightful fragrance, like that of the orris-root. Bears 
seed abundantly, N. stellata. 

N. stellata — Native of the jheels of Bengal where, when in 
blossom and seen at a little distance, it might be taken for the last ; 
but the flowers arc not so double, and have no scei?^. There are 
several varieties. 

N. pubescens and N. edulis. — Are white water-lilies, common 
in waste pieces of water about Bengal ; but have no pretensions to 
the beauty of N alba so common in England. Syn. N. lotus. 

N. rubr«. — Native of Bengal ; very handsome when in blossom 
with its large and brilliant red flowers, ^yn. N. lotus. 

N. versicolor. — Native of Bengal ; bears large rose-coloured 
flowers. Syn. N stellata tw. versicolor. 

Nelumbium. 

>r speoiosum — The Sacred Lotus — Water-bean. — Puddum 
— Kunwul. — A large and, when in blossom, very beautiful plant, 
common m tanks and jheels in every part of India. Bears in the hot 
season very large, double, rose-coloured handsome flowers. It pro- 
duces seed abundantly in curious, drooping, cone-shaped seed-vessels. 
The seeds are sown by enclosing them in a ball of clay, and throwing 
them into the water. A variety seen at Madras has nearly pure-white 
flowers. 

N. luteum. — The Yellow Water-Bean. — Native of Carolina. 
There used to be a small plant in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, but I am not informed whether it has ever flowered or not* 


* ‘Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society,’ vol. p. 49. 
F, G 49 
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BERBERIDE-®. 

Berberis. 

Barberry. 

A rather numerous genus, several species of which are regarded as 
highly ornamental in English gardens. The four or five that can 
grow on the plains of Northern India are not objects of much beauty. 

B. asiatica. — A middle-sized shrub, with thorny stems and 
leaves, in general aspect, of a pale ashy green. Loudon describes it 
thus “The flowers are yellow and beautiful, berries purplish with 
a fine bloom, and decaying leaves yellow and red.” 

B, aristata florlbunda. — Very similar in general appear- 

ance to the last. 

B. Fortuniana. — A deep-green smooth bush, native of China 
introduc^^d by Mr. Fortune. Leaves pinnate, with 3 — 4 pairs of leai- 
lets and an odd terminal one. Bears pretty racemes of small bright 
yellow flowers in the rains, agreeably relieved by the dark green fol- 
iage of narrow, lanceolate, saw-edged leaflets. No doubt an exceed- 
ingly beautiful plant grown in a climate that suits it. 

B. nepalenslfi,— tw. Leschenaultii, —Holly- Leaved Bar- 
berry — Native of Nepal and the Nilgiri Mountains. Mentioned 
by Dr. Voigt as blossoming here in January. I have never met 
with it. Propagated by cuttings and seed. 

Nandina. 

N. domestica- — Sacred Bamboo of China. — A very handsome 
shrub, from 5 — 7 feet high, with light and airy bipinnate *oA*age of 
small, narrow, myrtle-like leaflets. Mr. Fortune says that : — ‘^In 
China, in the month of January, large quantities of its branches are 
hawked about the streets ; each of the branches is covered with a 
large bunch of red berries, not very unlike those o. the common Holly, 
and when contrasted with the dark shining leaves are singularly or- 
namental.” Large plants have been for many years m the Calcutta 
Botanical gardens and thrive well there, but rarely blossom. The 
plant is not often met with in Upper India. The flowers, borne in 
panicles, are of a dull or creamy white colour, with yellow anthers 
and of little interest. Propagated by division. 

MENISPERMACE^. 

The climbing plants of this tropical family are more of economic 
tnan ornamental value. 
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Tinospora. 

T. cordifolia- — An indigenous climber, frequently met with 
in gardens and growing wild in the jungle. Leaf smooth, cordate, 
flowers dioecious^ yellow, in short axillary racemes. Unimportant. 


Anamirta. 

A. Cocculus. — This is also a glabrous climber with large 
ovate to cordate leaves of a dark-green colour. 

Flowers greenish-yellow. Fruit black, the size of a large currant. 

ANONACE^. 

Artabotrys. 

A. opdopatlssimus.— A large shrub, native of this country, of 
«candent tendency, with dense foliage of handsome, lanceolate, glossy, 
pure green leaves, bears, principally m the rains, moderate- sized ir- 
regular-formed flowers, very similar to those of the Custard- apple, of 
a heavy, pale yellow colour, generally hidden out of sight under the 
leaves, whence they emit agreeable gusts of perfume, somewhat like 
that of over-ripe Apples : very ornamental when covered with its 
•small, golden, pear-like fruit. Propagated by seed and cuttings dur- 
ing the rains. 

Cananga. 

O. odorata- — A tall tree with large drooping yellow flowers 
three inches long. Very fragrant. Cultivated m tropicax India. 

Uvaria odorata. 

Polyalthia. 

P. longifolia. — A handsome evergreen tree with long tapering, 
lanceolate, shining leaves. Cultivated in gardens and compounds, but 
slow of growth. Makes a beautiful avenue. Occasionally spoken of 
as the “ Mast Tree,” the trunk being very tan and straight. Flowers 
creamy-green. Fruit in clusters all over the branches, not unlike 
coffee berries. Easily raised from seed. Syn* Uvaria longifolia. 

There are sevejal other fine trees of this genus*” suitable for culti- 
vation on the plains of India, 

MAONOLIACEjE. 

Talauma. 

T pumila. — A very delightful shrub, about five feet high, native 
of China, and not uncommon in the Calcutta gardens ; would be very 
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handsome if the foliage only remained in a healthy condition, but ow- 
ing to some unexplained cause, has nearly always a shabby appearance 
from a great part of each leaf becoming decayed. This I thought 
might possibly arise from its being usually planted in a situation toO' 
exposed to the sun, but I noticed plants in the conservatory at Kew in 
the same condition. Bears at nearly all seasons, but principally in 
the cold weather, pure-white globular flowers of the size of a Tulip, 
opening in the evening and falling off the next morning. A single 
flower will perfume the garden for a great distance around with its 
quince-like fragrance. Propagated by layers, and by cuttings in sand 
put down in the rains. 

Magnolia. 

M. grandiflora. — A small tree, fifteen feet or more in height ; 
native of Carolina ; noted for the beauty of its noble laurel-like foliage; 
considered one of the choicest plants in Calcutta, where it thrives 
with difficulty, and only as a shrub of moderate size. Bears in April 
its grand white fragrant flowers, and in August occasionally ripens 
seeds, which are of the size of a Tamariud-stone, and of a brilliant red. 
Propagated by goote, but with extreme difficulty. Not difficult in 
the South, Can be grafted readily. 

M. fusoata. — A small ramous shrub, two or three feet high ; 
native of China ; with exceedingly neat foliage, somewhat resembling 
that of a Camellia : bears in March small pale yellow or cream-coloured 
flowers of a deep dull crimson within, of the size and something of 
the form of a pigeon’s egg, exquisitely fragrant, especially after rain. 

M. pterocarpa.— A large handsome tree, native of India 
with large noble leaves ; bears in April in unbounded profusmn its* 
large, pure-white globular-formed, finely fragrant flowers. The last 
two propagated by layers and cuttings. 

The following varieties are also to be met with in Calcutta : — 

M. anonafolii ; conspicua ; mutabilis ; pumila ; Soulangeana 
nigra and purpurea, all recent introductions. M. Campbellii, 

a splendid Sikkim species, should succeed at Darjeeling. 

Micheba. 

M. Obampaca* — Chum pa . — A small tree, about twenty feet high, 
very common m Bengal, with very fine foliage ; bears, principally at 
the beginning and end of the cold weather, numerous large narrow 
petalled floweis of a duU, lifeless, lemon-colour, emitting for a wide^ 
distance round a most delicious fragrance. 

After flowering, the tree often becomes so exhausted by the pro- 
digious quantity of large yellow berries it ripens, as hardly to recover 
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itself and produce a flower for a year or more afterwards. This, no 
doubt might be obviated by timely removal of the berries as they Set. 
In the Mulnad, or hill tract of Mysore, this handsome evergreen tree 
attains a great size, and is an object of much admiration. Rare 
specimens grow to nearly 100 feet, having a circumference of 20 feet 
at the base of the trunk. Kanarese name Sampige. 

M nilagirica is a smaller evergreen tree with white flowers. An 
intermediate variety with large, pale lemon or nearly white flowers, 
is multiplied by grafting. Very popular with the Hindus. Pro- 
pagated by seed. 

DILLENIAOE^. 

Dillenia. 

D. speciosa - — Chulia — A large and very common tree of this 
‘Country, remarkably handsome for its foliage of noble, pointed, 
elliptical leaves; bears in July, very large, pure- white, fragrant 
flowers, with yellow anthers: very ornamental likewise in the cold 
weather, when bearing in abundance its large, round, green fruits 
-of the size nearly of a child’s head. Propagated by seed during the 
rains. 

Delima. 

D. sarmentosa- — A scandent coarse -looking shrub, with leaves 
like those of the last ; bears loose pamcles of small, yellow, very 
fragrant flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

RANUNCULACE.^. 

Olematis. 

Virgins’ Bower. 

Several species of this extensive genus of beautiful-flowered climb- 
ing plants have been introduced ; but have for the most part evinced 
a great reluctance to blossom. They thrive remarkably well on the 
hills. Besides 0. brachiata, the native C. Goiuiana, and the 
‘Spanish 0, Vitioella, there are met with the following : — 

O. Cadmia- — A new and very beautiful plant, producing in the 
oold season large star-formed flowers of five pure violet petals ; with 
dense and very pretty foliage of small ternate leaves. It requires 
•shade, and dies down in the rains. 

0. Flammiila- — The common European species, so well known 
for the exquisite fragrance of its blossoms, which, during the rains, it 
puts forth in clusters of smajl white flowers from its dense small- 
leaved ternate foliage. 
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The Clematis is now grown in England as a Florist’s Flower, ancB 
many varieties of great beauty have been raised by hybridization, 
especially by Messrs. Jackman, who have made these plants their special- 
ity. The following are offered by one of the large Nurserymen in 
Calcutta :—aipay Queen ; Gloire de St. Julien; Hemyi; Law- 
soniana ; Marie Lefebvr^ Mr. Qeorge Jackman : Mrs. Hope : 
Otto FrcBbel ; Purpurea SSlegans ; Prince of Wales ; Star of 
India; William Kenell. All the varieties grow well in our 
grass conservatories, and love a light rich soil of leaf mould and sand. 
Propagated by layers put down in the rains. 

Adonis. 

A. autumnalis.— Flos Adonis— Pheasant’s Eye — A cheerful 
little plant, with dense foliage of deep-green, finely -divided leaves, out 
of which peer forth its small vivid crimson flowers ; thrives best in a 
moist and shady situation : sow in October. 

Nigella. 

N. Hispanica. — Devil- in- a-Bush — Fennel-flower. — A no 
very pleasing annual ; interesting principally for the curious way in 
which the largish blue flowers are surrounded by the fennel -like 
foliage. Sow in October : it requires shade andl moisture. 

Delphinium. 

D. Ajacis. — Rocket Larkspur. — This is the common species 
found in cornfields at home. An erect hairy annual with showy blue 
flowers. There is a double-flowered variety in cultivation. Raised 
from seed. 

D. consolida- — The Larkspur generally met with in Indian 
gardens, is a naturalised degenerate variety of D. consolida> a 
poor, weedy, worthless thing. Imported seed of European sorts seems 
to lose its vitality very soon, as I have sown it for many years in suc- 
cession, but never yet, except on one occasion, found it germinate. 

In Mr Stalkart’s gardens at Gooseree, a remarkably fine kind of 
Rocket Larkspur has been cultivated for more than twenty years, 
past : the seed has been saved year after year, and the plants while in 
blossom, have been quite the glory of the gard«i, with flowers very 
double, and of colours varying from deep purple,, through azure blue* 
and pale pink striped and mottled, to pure white, produced upon 
the stems in dense hyacinth-like spikes. 

It is not worth while in the vicinity of Calcutta to sow the seed 
before the beginning of December, as fliat sown earlier only lies in the* 
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ground and will not germinate before the cold season has thoroughly 
set in. If the ground where Larkspurs have grown one season be 
left undisturbed, an abundant crop of self-sown plants will spring 
up the following November and December. 

At intermediate altitudes in the South of India, the Larkspur 
(of which many beautiful hybrid varieties are grown) is best treated 
as an annual. Perennial species succeed at hill stations. 

Aconituxn. 

A. napellus. — Common Monk’s-hood. — This is only found at 
the coldest hill stations. 


Anemone. 

Wind Flower. 

A. corona ria- — The Florist’s Anemone, a small tuberous plant, 
producing flowers of extraordinary beauty, single and double, in 
almost endless variety. The tubers must be imported each season 
from England in time for planting in October. They blossom about 
March. Their cultivation in Calcutta is attended with little success, 
and even as high up as Allahabad Mr. S. Jennings informed me hia 
attempt to grow them proved a failure. They succeed well generally 
in the United Provinces. When at Ferozepore I imported 
tubers, which blossomed A\ell without much care bestowed upon 
them. While there I also raised plants from seed; the seed, being 
of a woolly nature, is easily transmitted in a letter. I took up the 
young tubers on the approach of the hot weather, and kept them 
in a house till the following cold season, and then planted them 
in pots, where they blossomed very freely and beautifully. But I 
found that both imported and seedling tubers became worn out and 
worthless after once blossoming. 

They require a light soil of common mould and decayed vegetable 
matter, or very old, rotted cow-manure and river sani The tubers 
should be planted about two inches deep in a hole, into which a pinch 
of sand has been dropped. On the hills, where they thrive to perfec- 
tion, the tubers should be put down in February and March. 

A. Japonica. — A native of China, from whence it was sent 
here some years ago by Mr. Fortune, but, though thriving well, ha! 
never blossomed. The flowers, two inches across, pale pink, are very 
beautiful, and in England during the autumn are quite an ornament 
to the garden. There is a white variety, and one of great beauty 
named Honorine Jobert. Though a native of damp woods, on the 
edges of rivulets, it thrives well in common garden soil. 
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Hepatlca (Anemone). 

This pretty little flowering plant, so common in English gardens, 
is unknown in India, except on the hills, where H. Japonioa grows 
freely. 

Ranunculus. 

Buttercup. 

R. Asiatious. — The Florist’s Ranunculus, with its number- 
less lovely varieties, including those of the sorts called Persian, 
Scotch, Turban, is cultivated in this country exactly the^ same as 
the Anemone. 

Aquilegia. 

A. vulgaris. — Columbine. — This pretty and familiar plant may 
be raised from seed in October, and preserved through the hot and rainy 
seasons till the following cold weather, when, though thriving vigor- 
ously, it is seldom, if ever, disposed to blossom, at least in the 
locality of Calcutta. It blooms very fieely in Upper India; while 
on the hills several varieties are found growing in wild profusion 
during the rains. 

PsBonia. 

PiEONY. 

A genus of plants celebrated for their great splendid flowers. 
Peeonies have several times been introduced into this country, but their 
cultivation has been attended with no success whatever, as they are 
unable to bear the heat of the climate. Even in the more congenial 
locality, as it might be thought, of Ootacamund, the attempt to cul- 
tivate them has uniformly proved a failure. On the hill stations 
of the Himalayas they grow to great perfection, and should be 
treated as in England. 

Branthis. 

B. hyemalis. — The Winter Aconite. — A tuberous-rooted 
herb with handsome yellow flowers preceding the leaves. Suitable 
for Himalayan hill stations. Propagated by division of the tubers. 

TroUius. 

T. europaeuB. — T he Golden Ball or Globe Flowers. — 
This herb may be cultivated with the preceding species. Propa- 
gated from seed and by division of the roots. 
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• Thalictrum. 

Meadow Rue. 

Thi s graceful looking herb, which is not uncommon in gardens, 
caiicatures the foliage of the maiden-hair fein and the paniculate 
inflorescence of many grasses. A good plant for the rockery under 
shade. The species in cultivation is probably T. foUoIosum, 
Usually propagated by very careful division of the rootstock. 

Naravelia. 

N. Zeylanica. — A jungle creeper with curious yellow flower. , 
the sepals and petals being reduced to narrow strap-like 
appendages. Piopagated by seed. 




MURRAYA. 


China Box. 

M. exotica — Kaminee. — This evergreen shrub of the Nat. 
Ord. Rutaceoif is too well known to require a detailed description. 
M, paniccilata is a somewhat larger form. Both are desirable 
garden shrubs. The pure white flowers, resembling miniature orange- 
blossoms, scent the air deliciously during the short time they last. 
Propagated by layering and cuttings during the rains. 

Olausena. 

0. heptaphylla — Pdn Kapoor — Karan-phooL — A small shrub 
of the country, Nat. Ord. Rxitacea*,. Of no decorative value ; but 
when the leaves are bruised they emit a pleasant fragrance like that 
of the anise-seed. Propagated by cuttings 

Romneya. 

R. Ooulteri — Nat. Ord. Papaveracece. — This rare herbaceous 
perennial is only found in hill gardens, where it becomes a bush of 
3 — 4 feet, and 6owers freely. The large whitish flower resembles an 
overgrown poppy, and is very remarkable. Useless for the plains* 
Propagated from seed, 

Hedysarum. 

French Honeysuckle. 

H. ooronarium. — A perennial herb or subshrub of the Nat. 
Ord, Leguminosm, A pretty bushy plant with neat dark foliage, 
and bearing curled spikes of dull-red vetoh-like flowers. The variety 
H. flexuosum has red flowers, tinged with blue. There is also a 
white-flowered variety. All are raised from seed, and do well on the 
hills. 

Micromeium. 

M. integerrimum. — Nat. Ord. Rxitaceen. — A small tree with 
large leaves ; bears in March very small, greenish white, exceedingly 
fragrant flowers, and afterwards bunches of little bright orange- 
coloured berries, which, when bruised, emit an overpowering fragrance. 
Propagated by cuttings put down in October. Syn, M. pub^ficeus. 
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Akebia. 

A. quinata. — Nat. Ord. Lardizahalacece, Syn. Berheridece ., — A 
twining shrub, with pleasing foliage of rich green, small, elliptical 
leaves, arranged five in a group ; introduced from China by Mr. 
Fortune, who describes it as bearing dark-brown flowers, not unlike 
those of Magnolia fuscata, and very sweet-scented.’^ As figured 
in the ‘ Botanical Register,’ the flowers are without petals, have 
three sepals, and are borne in loose racemes. Thriving plants have 
for some years past been growing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 
It is said that it dreads humidity. 

Spirsea. 

This genus contains the old familiar Meadow-Sweet of our 
English fields, besides several beautiful cultivated species. We 
have but two in this countrj^ and these, I believe, by no means 
among the most ornamental. Nat. Ord. Rosacece. 

S. oorymbosa. — Native of China ; a small shrub of slender 
twiggy growth, about two feet high ; very pretty, when in full blos- 
som in the hot season, with its small white flowers, borne in crowded 
•compact heads on the ends of the twigs. The great detraction from 
the beauty of the plant is the bareness of leaves on the stems, except 
at their extremities. 

S. nutans. — In general character very similiar to the pre- 
ceding ; but with somewhat smaller and differently ‘formed leaves; 
hears also similar flowers, but is rather shy of blooming. 

Geum. 

Q. atrosanguineum. — Bears large blood-red strawberry- 
blossom-like flowers ; but though raised easily from seed and kept 
from one cold season to another, in the vicinity of Calcutta, seldom 
•or never blossoms. Nat. Ord. Roaacece, 

Kerria. 

K. Japonioa. — A twiggy description of shrub, usually grown 
nailed to walls in England, but never rising to more than a foot or 
BO high here. Flowers in the form of a ball, of moderate size, very 
•double, and bright yellow ; not a very ornamental plant anywhere and 
far from being so in this climate, where it thrives but indifferently. 
Nat. Ord. Roaacem, 

Holmskioldia. 

H. OOCClnea.— A large, woody, spreading shrub, five to seven 
ieet high ; bears, in October and November, very curious flowers, in 
'form Uke diminutive chamber-candlesticks, of a bright tawny-red, 
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in boundless pVofusion, and is then a most beautiful object ; requires 
to be cut clovsely in after flowering to keep it compact and within 
bounds. In a recently introduced variety the flowers are of a beautiful 
orange tint. I^at. Ord. Verbenacece. Propagated from cuttings, or 
from seed. 

Itea. 

I. Virginica — Don says, “when this shrub is in vigour it is 
entirely covered with racemes ot white flowers, and then makes a 
fine appearance” Dr. Voigt mentions it in his catalogue as at that 
time lately introduced. It is quite unknown in the Government 
Botanical Gardens now. Nat. Ord. Saxifraijew 

Watsonia. 

Bugle Lily. 

A genus of South African bulbous plants belonging to the 
lride(i\ Nearly allied to the Gladioli and requiiing much the same 
treatment. But for bedding out they are hardier than the latter and 
remain longer in bloom. Only suited for hill stations in the South of 
India. The most effective species are W, densiflora ; W. Mariana ; 
W. M coccinia ; W. rosia and alba. 
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Abelia, 546. 

triflora, 546. 
Abelmoschus, 181. 

escnlentus, 181. 

Abies, 409. 

Abroma, 647. 

au^usta, 647. 

A^bronia, 480. 
aronaria, 430. 
umbellata, 430. 

Abrus, 618. 

precatoriiis, 618. 
Abutilon, 6.54. 

Bedfordianum, and 
others, 65-1. 

Acacia, 628. 

Catochn, and others, 
C2S-29 

Acalypha, 417. 

densiflora, and others, 
417. 

Acanthace^, 440. 
Acanthus, 447. 

ilicifolius, 447. 
Achillea, 528. 

Millefolium, 528. 
nobilis, 528. 
Achiraenes, 457. 

Achras, 223. 

Sapota, 223. 
Achyranthes, 429. 

alopecuroides, 429. 
Aconitum, 679. 

Acorus, 3^. 

Acroclinium, 520. 
album, 520. 
roseum, 520. 
Actiniopteris, 304. 

Adam’s Needle, 353. 
Adaiisonia— 286. 

digitata, 286. 
Adenanthera, 615. 
Adhatoda, 448. 

cydonisefolia, 448. 
Adiantum, 303. 

Adjutant’s Hedge, 414. 
Adonis, 678. 

autumnalis, 678. 
ASchmea, 360. 


iEgle, 275. 

Marmelos, 275. 
Aerides, 399. 

afline, and others, 399. 
^rua, 429. 
^schynanthiis, 461. 

grandiflorns, and 
otheis, 461. 

African Hemp, 646. 

Milk liush, 417. 

Agapanthus, 352. 

umbellatus, 352. 
Agapotes, 513. 

Agaricus, 132. 
Agathosma, 637 
Agati, 613. 

grand iflora, 613. 
Agave, 371. 

Americana, 371. 
variegata, 371. 
Ageratum, 515. 

Mexicanum, 515. 
Aghia Ghass, 322. 

Aglaia, 635, 
odorata, 635. 
Aglaonema, 326. 
Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society, 3. 
Agrostemma, 662. 
Ailantus, 636. 

Akebia, appendx. 

Akee, 264. 

Albizzia, 628. 

Aleurit,ea, 217. 
Alexandrian Laurel, 657. 
ALISMACEiE, 324. 
Alkekengi, 472. 
Allainanda, 493. 

cathartica, and others, 
494. 

Alligator Pear, 218, 
Allium, 136, 408. 

Ascalonicum, 138. 
Cepa, 136. 
fragrans, .354. 

Porrum, 137. 
sativum, 138. 
Schsenoprasum, 138. 
Allspice, 571. 


Allspice, Carolina, 423. 

Japan, 424. 

Almond, 254. 

Indian, 241. 

Alocasia, 329. 

Aloe, 353. 

Abymnnica, and 
others, 353. 

Alonsoa, 465. 

incisifolia, 465. 

Aloo, 155. 

Aloocha, 245. 

Aloysia, 434. 

citriodora, 434. 
Alpinia, ,381. 

Allughas, and others, 
381. 

Alsophila, 305. 

Alstonia, 498. 

nereifolia, 498. 
Alstromeria, 371. 

psittacina, 371. 
Alternanthora, 429. 
Althm, 649. 

rosea, 649. 

Am, 256. 

ArchS-eo, 258. 

Arm&n, 259. 

Asraantarah, 259. 

Bdtavee, 258. 

Bel, 258. 

Bhutoora, 258. 

Bindobunnee, 258. 

Bogul, 258. 

Booree, 259. 

Chchaeton Moora, 

259. 

Chuckchukeoa, 258. 

Feroghabunnee,2^. 

Gopy Bhog, 257. 

Kaia Puh&r, 259. 

Kelooa, 259. 

Kheera Ohota, 259, 

Koput Bunga, 259. 

Kuchchaee Meetha 

250. 

Kysapatee, 257 

Langera, 257. 

Mohun Bhdg, •250. 

44 
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Am, Mookh-Muohee, 259. 

N&p:roo, 258. 

Nareech, 259. 

Pheeta Kb^s, 259. 

Phoolee, 259. 

Phreet. 259. 

Pyfir& kh&s, 259. 

Shah-Pusnnd, 259. 

Soond&lea, 259. 

Soondershaw, 257, 

Surees, 259. 

Surees-Khas, 259. 

T&iAh, 239, 

AMARANTACEiE, 151, 303, 
421. * 


Amaranthus, 151. 
caudatus, 428. 
Gangeticus, 152. 
hypochondriacua, 428. 
oleraceus, 161. 
salicifoliiia, 428. 
tricolor, 428. 
Amaryllidace^, 362. 
Amaryllis, .362. 

Amboyna Pine, 407. 
American Aloe, 371. 
American Cowslip, 510. 
Marmalade, 223. 

Sumach, T 

Amherstia, 623. 

nobilis, 623. 

AmU, 217. 

Araomum, 380. 

Amorpha, 612. 
Amorpbophallna, 325. 
AMPBLIDB.E, 267, 632. 
Ampelopais, 633. 
Amphilophiura, 454. 

Mutisii, 454. 

Amultas. 621. 

Amygdalua, 242, 489. 
communis, 254. 
Persica. 242. 
var. Isevis, 244. 
var. fl. pi., 605. 
Anaoardiaoe^, 256, 631. 
Anaeardium, 262. 

occidentale, 262. 
Antectochilus, 401. 

Pawsonianus, and 
others, 401. 
Anamirta, 675. 

Ananas, 261, 360. 
sativa, 201. 
striatifolia, 360. 
Anaphalis, 522. 
Anftr,234,670. 

Anatto, 663. 

Andropogon, 322. 

Mamni. 322. 


Andropogon, .322. 
Schcenantlius, 322. 

Aneilema, 346. 

Anemone, 679. 
coronaria, 679. 
Japonica, 679. 

Angelonia, 468. 
grandittora, 468. 

AngraBcum, 399. 

auperbiira, and others, | 

Animal Mar u res, 17. 

Animals, 6,3. 

Aniseia, 475. 
media, 475. 

Aniaochilus, 432. 
carnosiis, 432. 

Annuals, 311. 

List of, 311. 

On the Hills, 312. 

Sowing, season for, 

mode of, .313. 

Soil for. 313. 

Transplanting, 314. 

Watoi ing, 315. 

Anona, 291. 

Cherimolia, 294. 
muricata, 293. 
reticulata, 292. 
squamosa, 291. 

ANONACBiE, 291, 675. 

Anthericiira, 347. 

Anthurium, 333. 

Anthyrium, 306. 

Antigonon, 427. 
insignis, 427. 
leptopus, 427. 

Antigrarama, .306. 

Antirrhinum, 466. 
majus, 466. 

Ants, 59, 64. 

Aphelandra, 447. 
cristata, 447. 
fulgens, 447. 
tetragona, 447. 

Apium~-163. 

graveolens, 163. 

var. Bapaceum, 
165. 

Apluda, 822. 
aristata, 322. 

APOCYNACEiE, 220, 493. 

Aponogeton, 324. 

Apple, 247. 

Elephant, 276. 

Love, 157. 

Malay, 240. 

Mamraee, 214, 288. 

Otaheite, 241, 261. 

Rose. 239. 270. 


Apple, Star, 269, 222. 

Wood, 275. 

Apricot, 245. 

Aquilegia, 680. 

vulgaris, 680. 

Arabian Chamomile, 
520. 

Arachis hypogsea, 255. 
Aralia, 547. 

Guilfoylei, and others, 
647. 

Araliace^, 546. 
Araucaria, 405, 

Bidwelli, and othei's, 
406. 

Arbor Vitas, 408, 

Arbours, 48. 

Arbutus, 612. 

Arctotis, 522. 

Ardisia, 508. 

crenulata, and others, 
508. 

Arduina bispinosa, 220. 
Areca, 336. 

Arenga, 337. 
Argyranthemum, 532. 
Argyreia, 479. 
argentea, 479. 
cuneata, 479. 
splendens, 479. 
Arissema, 324. 

Aristolelia, 646. 
Aristolochia, 426, 
acuminata, 425. 
Brasihensis, 425* 
caudata, 425. 
labiosa, 425. 
ARI8TOLOCHIACB.E, 426. 
Armeria, 510. 

cephalotos, 610. 
Aroidb^, 324, 135, 197. 
Aroo, 242. 

Aroo Bokhara, 246. 
Arrowroot, 143. 
Artabotrys, 675. 

odoratissimus, 675. 
Artemisia, 631. 
Abrotanum, 531. 
lactifolia, 531. 
odoratissima, 531. 
Arthrostemma, 667. 

lineatum, 

Artichoke, 159. 

Jerusalem, 169. 

Artocarpus— 
incisus, 215. 
integrifolius, 213. 
Lacoocha, 216. 

Arum, 

Pracunoulus, 329. 
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Arum, 3*29. 

piotum, 329. • 

Arum Lily, 332. 

Arundina, 394. 

barabusifolia, 394. 
Arundo, 321. 

Donax, 321. 
versicolor, 321. 
Asclepiadace^, 488. 
Asclepias, 489. 

arboroscens, 489. 
Curassavica, 4S9. 
Mexicana, 489. 
Ashphul, 2^. 
Asoca-Britch, 624. 
Asparagus, 1.38. 
Aspaiagus, 356. 

acerosns, and others, 
356-57. 
officinalis, 138. 
racemosns, 140. 357 
Asparagus Bean, 176. 
Asperala, 541. 

Aspidistia, 347. 

Aspidiura, 305. 

Asplenium, 304. 

Aster, 525. 

annjuis, 525. 

Astilbe, 57'7. 

Astrapa?a,^49. 

VVallichn, 649. 
Astrocaiyaro, 338. 

argentium, 338. 
Asystasia, 445. 

Coroniandeliana, 445. 
formosa, 445. 

Ata, 291. 

Atriplex, 427. 

Aubergine, 156. 

Aucuba, 546. 

Japonica, 546. 
Auricula-flowered Ipo- 
' moea, 477. 

Australian Bluebell cree- 
per, 663. 

Daisy, 525. 

- Rush Broom, 610. 
Averrhoa — 

Bilimbi, 285. 
Oarambola, 284. 
Avocado Pear, 218. 

Awla, 217. 

Azalea, 512. 

Azima, 501. 

Babiana, 374. 

BabooL, 628. 

Baboons, 63. 

Badd>m, 

Badane, 166. 


Bael Fruit, 275. 

B&er, 273. 

Hakul, 507. 

BMa, 651. 

Balanghas, 287. 

Bale, 204. 

Balloon Vine, 6.31. 

Balm, 431 

I of Gilead, 434. 

Balsams, 642. 

Balsam Tree, 657. 

I Bamboo, 320. 

( Sacred, 674. 

Bambusa, 320. 

I aureo-variegata, 321. 
nana, 320. 

BanAiid, 204. 

Bandnke, 632. 

Banistena, 645. 
argentea, 615. 
laurifolia, 645. 

Bans, 320. 

! Baobab, 286. 

Baptisia, 610. 

( Barbadoes Cherry, 285, 

I 644. 

Gooseberry, 553. 

I Pi id e, 619. 

I Sweet William, 476. 

Barberry, 674. 

Barhal, 216. 

Barleria, 445. 

buxifoha, and others, 
445. 

Barnngtonia, 570. 
raceinosa, 570. 
speciosa, 570. 
Bartonia, 563. 

aurea, 663. 

Basella — 
alba, 151. 
cordifolia, 151. 

Basil, 431. 

Bassia, 607. 

Bastard Ipecacuanha, 489. 
Batatas, 168. 

edulis, 158, 540. 
paniculata, 478. 
BatA-vee Neehoo, 280 
Banhinia, 625. 

acuminata, and others, 
625-26. 

Beans— 

Asparagus, 176. 

Broad, 178. 
Chevaux-de-frise, 177. 
Dwarf, 179. 

Egyptian, 291. 

I French, 179. 

I Goa, 177. 


Beans— 

Lima, 180. 

Scarlet Runner, 179. 
Bearded Hawk weed, 624. 
Boauearnia, ,347. 
Beaumontia, 497. 

grandifloia, 497. 

Beef wood Tree, 411. 

Beet, 150. 

Beetles, 61. 

Begonia, 653. 

aigyrostigma, a n d 
others, 551—56. 
Begoniace.e, 553. 

BAgoon, 156. 

Beg-Poora, 283.. 

Bel, 505. 

Bela, 505. 

Belgaum Walnut, 217. 
Belladonna Lily, .36*3. 
Bell-Flower, 51,3. 
Bell-Glesses, 52, 91. 

Belhs, 525. 

perennis, 525. 
Boloperone, 448. 
nervosa, 448. 
oblongata, 448. 
vei rueosa, 448. 
Bel-phul, 27*5. 

Bell- Pepper, 154. 

Bellulli, 138. 

Bel VLSI A CE.^:, 448. 
Bencoolen Nut, 217. 

Bengal Quince, 275. 

Sage, L)3. 

Benincasa — 
cerifora, 168. 
Beebeuidace^:, 674. 
Berberis, 674. 

Berberry, 674* 

Beirya, 646. 

Bertolonia, 566. 

Bet, 338. 

Beta— 

vulgaris, 150. 
Betel-Houses, 37. 

Betel Nut Palm, 337. 
Bliindee, 181. 

Bhooin Chnmpa, 379. 
Bhoota, 134. * 

Bignonia, 4.52. 
BiGNONIACEiE, 451. 

Bihee, 247. 

BiUetee Begoon, 157. 

— Gab, 221. 

— Imlee, 286. 
Menhdee, 571. 
Bilietee Nona, 293. 

Bilaetee Soot Moolee, 140. 
r Urark, 261. 



Bilimbee, 285. 

Billbergia, 360. 

Birds, 62. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil, 610. 
Bird’s Hest Spleen wort, 
304. 

Bird -Pepper, 164. 
Birthwort, 425. 

Bixa, 663. 

Orellana, 663. 
Bixin^B, 663. 

Black Wattle, 629. 
Blechnum, 306. 

Bletia, 394. 

hyacintbina, 394. 
verecunda, 3^5. 
Blighia— 

sapida, 264. 

Blimbing, 285. 

Blood, 18. 

Blood b lower, 489. 

Blue Oum Tree, 569. 
Bcehmeria, 413. 

Bokhara Plum, 246. 

Bone manure, 19. 
Boeaoinace.^:, 480. 
Borage, 481. 

officinalis, 481. 
Borassus— 

flabelliformis, 197, 
337. 

Borders, grass, 26. 
Borecole, 186. 

Bottle Brush, 571. 

• Gourd, 168. 
Boucerosia, 493. 

crenulata, 493. 
umbel lata, 493. 
Bougainvillea, 429. 
Bouvardia, 543. 

Box, 421. 

• China, Appdx. 
Bracelet Wood, w9. 
Brachycome, 516. 

iberidifoUa, 516. 
Brassavola, 394. 
glauca, 294. 
cucullata, 394> 

Brassda, 403. 

Braasica— 

oleracea, 183. 
rapa, 188. 

Brazil Cherry, 219. 
firead-and-Butter Plant, 
431. 

Bread Fruit, 215. 

Nut, 216. 

Jamaica, 216. 

Brexia, 577. 

Breynia, 416. 


Bridal Creeper, 475. 
Brinjal, 156. 

Briza, 323. 

gracillis, 323. 
maxima, 323. 

Broad Bean, 178. 

Brocoli, 188. 
HROMELlACEiK, 201, 359. 
Broroheadia, 400. 

palustris, 400. 

Broom, 610. 

Brosimiim— 

AlicaHtruju, 216 
Broughtonia, 393. 
Broussonetia, 414. 

sanguinea, 393. 
Browallia, 463. 

elata, 463. 

Brownea, 623. 

Antiguieiisis, and 
others, 62^1. 
Brunsfelsia, 467. 

americana and others, 
467. 

Bi ussels’ Sprouts, 185. 
Bryophyllum, 575. 

calicinuiu, 575. 
Buchanania— 
latifoha, 263. 
Budding, 103. 

Buddleia, 487. 

globosa and others, 
487. 

Bnkayun, 635. 

Buko, 61.3. 

Bulbous Plants, 316. 
Bullock’s Heart, 292. 
Bully Tree, 223. 

Burbutee, 176. 

Bursaria, 663. 
Burserace^., 635. 
Busuntee, 646. 

Butea, 615. 

Buttercup, 680. 

Butterfly Plant, 464 
Buxus, 421. 

Cabbage, 183. 

Cabbie Palm, 336. 
Cacalia, 521, 
coccinea, 521. 
CaotaoeuE, 548. 

Cactus, Turk's Cap, 549. 
CiESALPINEiE, 606. 
Csesalpinia, 620. 

Oaieput Oil-Tree, 668. 
Calabash Tree, 451. 
Calabrian Soapwort, 661. 
Caladium, 3.^. 

Calamus, .338. 


Calandrinia, 669. 

umbellata, 659. 
Calanthe, 400. 

masuca, and others, 
400. 

Calathea, 383. 

bicolor and others. 
383. 

Calcolaria, 465. 
pinnata, 465. 

for the Plains, 111, 

for the Hills, 120. 
Calendai* of Operations— 
Calendula, 522. 

Officinalis, 522. 
Calicarpa, 440. 
cana, 440. 
lanceolaria, 440. 
purpurea, 440. 
Californian Cypress, 409. 

Poppy, 671. 
Calliandra, 630. 

brevipes and others, 
630. 

Calliohroa, 519. 

platyglossa, 519. 
Calliraato Tree, 241. 
Calliopsis, 517. 

fllflolia var. Burridgi, 
517. 

tinctoria, 517. 
CallirhcB, 665 . 

digitata, 655. 
Callisteraon, 571. 
linearis, 571. 
salignus, 571. 
Callistephus, 516. 

hortensis, 516. 
Calophyluiu, 657. 

inophyllum, 657. 
Calotropis, 488. 

gigantea, 488. 
Calycanthace^, 423. 
Oaly can thus, 423. 

florid us, 423. 
Calysaccion — 

longifolium, 290. 
Caniarea, 645. 

lucida, 615. 

Camel's Foot, 625. 
Camellia, 656. 

Japonicu, 656. 
Camcensia, 615. 
Campanula, 513. 

Lychnitis, 613. 
CAMFANULAOBiE, 613. 
Camphor Tree, 423. 
Oananga, 675. 

Canary Creeper, 641. 
Canavalia gladiata, 175.. 
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Candle Nut, 217. 

Candle Tjree, 466. 

(’andy Tuft, 668. 

Canna, 383. 

Achiras & others, 384. 
edulis, 144. 

Cannon Ball Tree, 670. 

Canterbury Bell. 573. 

CAPRIFOLiAOE^:, 545. 

Capsicum — 

annuuin, 154. 
baccatuin, 154. 
fastigiatum, 154. 
frutescens, 1,54. 
grossum, 154. 

Capsidiuin, 456. 

Cape Gooseberry, 219. 

Cape Heath, 633. 

Cape Jessamin, 542. 

Caper Tree, 667. 

Cappakidace.t:, 666. 

Capparis, 667 
horrida, 667. 
tryphylla, 667. 

Caraguata, 3,59. 

Caralluma, 493. 
fimbriata, 493. 

Car dam me, 668. 

Cardinal Flower, 515. 

Cardiospei mum, 631. 
halicacabum, 631. 

Cardoon, 160. 

Carey a, 570. 

Carica papaya, 230. 

Caricature Plant, 448. 

Carissa carandas, 220. 

Oarludovica, 335. 

Carnation, 660. 

Carolina Alspice, 423. 

Carpenter Insect, 60. 

Carrion Plant, 493. 

Carrot, 166. 

Carthamus, 524. 
tinctorius, 524. 

Carya ohviefoi mis, 210. 

Caryophyllus, 571. 
aromaticus, 571. 

Oaryophyllaoe^, 659. 

Caryota, 337. 

Cashew Nut, 262. 

Cassava, 147. 

Cassia, 621. 

alata, & others, 622. 

Castanea — 

Chinensis, 210. 
vesca, 210. 

Castanospermum, 255, 619. 
Austi'ule, 255. 

Castilloa, 414. 


Castor-oil Plant, 418. 
Casuarina, 411. 
Casuarinace^, 411. 
Catch-fly, 661. 

LobeFs, 661. 

Caterpillars, 67. 
Catesbaa, 541. 

sinnosa, 541. 

Cattleya, 394. 

Aclandie, and others, 
,394. 

Cauliflower, 186. 
Causcoia, 487. 
Cayenne-Pepper, 154, 
Ceara RubV>or Tree, 416. 
Cedar of Goa, 409. 
Celastrace.*:, 633. 
Celastrus, 634. 

Celeriac, 165. 

Celery, 16,3. 

Celosia, 428. 

cristata, 428. 

Oelsia, 466. 

Centatirea, 523. 
Americana, 623, 
Candidissima, 523. 
Clemen til, 523. 
Cyanus, 523. 
gymnocarpa, 523. 
luosehata, 523. 
suaveolens, 523. 
Centradenia, 566. 

floribunda, 566. 
Centranthus, 532. 

raacrosiphon, ,532. 
Centropogon, ,514, 
fastuosus, 514. 
Centrosema, 615 
Plumieri, 615. 
Virginianum, 615. 
Centrosolenia, 462. 
Cephalandra, 557. 
Cerastium, 662. 

Cerasus, 246, 605, 

Lauro-ceiasuH, 605. 
Lusitanica, 605. 
vulgaris, 246. 
Cerbera, 495. 

fruticosa, 495. 

Cercis, 627. 

Canadensis, 627. 
Siliquastrum, 627. 
Cereus, 6,50. 

eriophorus and others, 

Corinthe, 480. 
major, 480. 
retorta, 480. 
Ceropegia, 493. 

Gardner!, 493. 


Ceroxylon, 339. 

Oestrum, 474. 

aurantiacum, 474. 
foetidissimum, 474. 
Chabuk-chheree, 488. 
Chuiuostoma, 446. 

polyanthum, 466. 

ChA-l Koorora, 168. 
Chamaclrodon, 328. 
Chamsccyparis, 410—11. 
Chama3rops, 338. 
Chameranthemura, 444. 
Chandnee, 495. 
Changeable Rose, 650. 
Cba.ri-koni-seora, 177. 
Chenopodiace^, 149,427. 
Chenor, 623. 

Chestnut — 

China, 287. 

Chinese, 210. 

Moreton Bay, 2,55. 
Spanish, 210. 

Watei , 233. 

Cheenee Bad am, 255. 
Cheenee Kumrunga, 285. 
Cheenee Nuninga, 274. 

1 Cheilanthes, 302. 
Choiranthus, 669. 

Oheiri, 669. 
Cheiimoyer, 294. 

Cherry, 246. 

Barbadoes, 644. 

Brazil, ZiO, 

Cayenne, 3.39. 

Peruvian, 219. 

Pie, 481. 

Chichinga, 172. 

Chih, 154. 

Chiraonanthus, 424. 

fragrans, 424. 

China Aster, 516. 

Box, Appdx. 

Grass, 413. 

Pink, 659. 

Chinensis, 421. 

serapervirens, 421. 
Chinese Air-plant, 396. 

Buckthorn, 633. 

Holly, 634. 

Chiococca, 538. 

racemosa, 5.38. 

Chives, 138. 
Chooee-raooeo, 628. 
Choopree Aloo, 140. 
Chrysanthemum, 628. 

carinatum, 528. 
Chrysanthemum — 
aurlhni, 528. 
coronaiium, 528. 
Japonicum, 528. 
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Chi ysanthemum— 

Septum grandiflorum 


Sinense, 628. 

Indicnin, 628. 
Chry«obalanus — 
leaco, 241. 
Chi*y«ophyllnni, 507. 

Cainito, 222. 
Ohukandar, 160. 
Chukotura, 280. 

Chulta, 295, 677. 
Churabelee, 603. 

Chum pa, 676. 

Chundro moolik, 628. 
Cicca — 

di&ticha, 217. 
Cichorium — 
endivia, 161. 
Ci«nkowskia, 379. 

Cigar Flower, 564. 
Cineraria. 621. 

Acanthifolia, 521. 
Mai'itima, 521. 
Cinnamoinun, 423. 

Zeylanicum, 423. 
Cipura, 372. 

Oi88U8, 632. 

discolor and others, 
632. 


Citharexylum, 437. - 
subserraturn, 43/. 
Citron, 283. 

Fingered, 284. 

Puncire, 284. 

Citrullus vulgaiis, 230. 
Citrus, 637. 

Citrus, acida, 282. 
Aiirantiura, 276. 
decuraana, 280. 
Japonica, 281. 
Liraetta, 282. 
Limonum, 283. 
Citrus, medica, 283. 

vulgaris, 276. 

Ci vat-cat Fruit, 281. 
Cladanthus, 620. 
Clarkia, 562. 
elegana, 662. 
pulchella, 563, 
Clausena, Appdx. 

Arabic us, 520. 
Clematis, 677. 
brachiata, 677. 
Cadmia, 677. 
Flammula, 677. 
Gouriana, 677. 
Viticella, 677. 
Cleome, 666. 
viscosa, 666. 


Clerodendron, 437, 

, fallax and others, 438. 

Clianthns, 61.3. 

Dampieri, 61.3. 
puniceus, 612. 

Climate, 8. 

Climbing Plants, 316. 

Clintonia, 514. 
pulchella, 514. 

Clitoria, 614. 

erecta and others, 614. 

Olivia, 371, 

nobilis, and others, 
,371. 

Clove, 571. 

Clove-scented Echites, 499. 

Club Gourd, 172. 

Mosses, 297. 

Clusia, 657. 

Weeping, 409. 

Cobica, 484. 

seandons, 484. 

Coccoloba, 426. 

^ niacrophylla, 426. 

Coehloaria — 

Arraoracia, 182. 

Cochlospermum, 664. 
Gossypium, 664. 

Cockroaches, 61. 

Cockscomb. 428. 

Cockscomb Coral -Tre0,616. 

Cocksfoot grass, 322. 

Cocoanut, 198, 272. 

Cocoa-Plum, 241. 

Oocos— 

nucifera, 198. 
Woddelian i, &c., 339. 

Codisoum, 418. 

cristata and others, 
393. 

Coffa, Arabica. 633. 
Bengalensis, .53.3. 

CofFea, 5.3.3. 

Coffee, 533. 

Colebrookia, 432. 
oppositfolia, 4.33. 
term folia, 433. 

Coleus, 4.32. 

Cole wort, 185. 

Oollard, 185. 

Collinsia, 466. 
bicolor, 466. 

Collomia, 483. 
coccinea, 483. 

Colocasia, 330. 

antiquorum, 330. 
odorata, 3.30. 

Colubrina, 633. 

Colvillea, 621. 
raceniosa, 621. 


Columbine, 680. 
COMBRETACE^., 241, 572. 
Combretum, 572. 

acuminatum, and 
otheis, 673. 

Compass Plant, 523. 
Compost, 22. 

Comraelina, 346. 
COMMKLYNACFyE, 345. 
CoMPOsiT/E, 159, 515. 
Congea, 440. 

axurea, 440. 
CoxiFER^. 209, 405. 
Conifers, 405. 

Corn Bluebottle, 523. 
ConvolvulacetE, 158,475. 
Convolvulus, 480. 
tricolor, 4fc0. 

Conservatories, and Glass 
Houses, 36. 

Conservatories, Grass, 37. 
Conveyance of Plants, 
means of, 107. 

Cookia — punctata, 274. 
Coral Plant, 417. 

Cordia, 481. 

Sebestena, 481. 
Cordylme, 3.58. 

(/ORNACE/E, 546. 

Corydalis, 670. 

Corylus- 

Avellana, 209, 276. 

Corynostylus, 666. 

Corypha, 339. 

Cosmos, 618. 

bipinnatus, 518. 

Costus, 382. 

argyj ophylliis, and 
others, .382. 
Cotyledon, 575. 

Couroupita, .570. 

Cowa, 289. 

Cowa-Mangostcen, 289. 
Cowslip, 509. 

Cowslip Creeper, 489. 
Coelogyne, 39.3. 

Ci’ambe — 

maritima, 189. 
Crassulaoe^, 574. 
Crassula, .574. 
ininiata, 674. 
nitida, 574. 

Cratagiis, 606. 

Orata3va, 667. 

Cream Fruit Tree, .500. 
Crescontia, 451. 
acuminata, 452. 

Cuiete, 451. 

Cress, 183. 

Crickets, 60. 
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Crinum, 366—67. , 
Crocus, 375, 
sativus, 375. 
Crossandia, 447. 

infundibuliformis, 447. 
CroBsostephiimi, 531. 

artemisiodes, 531. 
Crotalaria, 607. 

juncea, 608. 

Croton, 418—27. 

Crotons, 418. 

Cultivation of, 418. 
List of, 4‘20. 

Crown Imperial, 350. 
Crows, 62. 

Crucifer.?!:, 181, 667. 
Cryptocamia, 297. 
Cryptomei la, 40S. 

Japonica, 408. 
Cryptostefjia, 488. 

fjrandi flora, 488. 
Cucumber, 169. 

Cucumber Tree, 285. 
Cucunus— 

Melo, 225, 

Moraordica, 229. 
sativus, 169. 
utilissimiis, 170. 
CUCUKR1TACE.?<:, 167, 225. 
Cucurbita— 
maxima, 171. 
Melopopo, 170. 
Cuphea, 564. 

platyccntia, 556, 564. 
purpurea, 564. 
Cupiessus, 40s. 
funebris, 409, 
torulosa, 409. 
semporvirens, 409. 
Cupulipbha:, 209, 411. 
Curculigo, 304. 

Curcuma, 378. 

comosa, and others, 
379. 

longa, 143. 

Curmeiia, 328. 

Currant, 578. 

Custard Apple, 291. 
Cuttings, 

American method, 

96. 

Description of, 89. 

Methods of striking 

and soil, 91. 

— Season for striking, 

88 . 

— The striking of, in 
Water, 94. 

■ — The striking of, in 
sand and water, 95. 


Cyanophyllum, 566. 
Burmanni, 566. 
magnittcum, 567 
Cyan Otis, 345. 

Cyathea, 305. 

CYOADAOEiE, 404. 

Cycas, 404. 

Cyclamen, 509. 
Cyclanthaci’.?^:, 335. 
Cydonia, 247, 606. 
Japonica, 606. 
vulgaris, 247. 
Cymbidium, 399. 

aloifolium, and others, 
399. 

Cynara, cardunculus, 160. 

Scolymus, 159. 
Cynodon, 323. 

dactylon, 323. 
Cyperace, 323. 

Cyperus, 323. 
Cyphomandiabetccea, 219. 
Cypress, 408. 

Vino, Crimson, 476. 

Weeping, 409. 
Cypripedium, 401. 

concolor, and others, 
402. 

Cyrtanthera, 448. 
Pohhana, 448. 
auiantitica, 448. 
Cyrtanthus, 368. 
Cyrtoceias, 490. 

reflexum, 490. 
Cyrtodeiia, 462. 
Cyrtopera, 395. 

flava, 395. 

Cytisus, 610. 

Dacryiuum, 419. 

elatum, 410. 

Dactylis, 322. 

taxifolium, 410. 

Dad murdun, 022. 
Dicdcalacanthus, 445. 

splendeiis, 445. 
Da’inonorops, 339. 

Dahlia, 52e. 

Daisy, 525. 

Dalbeigia, 618. 

Sisso, 618. 
Dalechanipia, 416, 

Koezleana, and others, 
416. 

Damraara, 407. 

Dandelion, 161, 

Danmar Pine, 407. 
Daphne, 422. 

Fortiiniana, 422. 
viridiflora, 422. 


Dasylirion, 349. 

Date Palm, 200. 

Datura, 472, 
alba, 472. 
chloraiitha, 473. 
fastuosa, 472. 
sanguinea, 473. 
siiaveolensi, 473. 

Daiious — 

Carota, 166. 

Davallia, 306. 

Deadly Poison Plant, 500, 
Deanstcedtia, 306, 
Debregeasia, 413. 
Decorations, 43. 
Deeringia, 429. 
Delabechia, 647. 

Delinia, 677. 

sarmentosa, 677. 
Delphinium, 678. 
ajacis, 678. 
consolida, 678. 
Dcndrobium, 391. 

aggregatum, & others, 
391-92. 

Dendrocalamus, 321. 
Dephul, 216. 

Derris, 612. 

Desoe Akrot, 217. 

Desee Baddm, 241, 
Designs fot Gaiden, 27. 
Desmanthus, 627. 

punctatus, 627. 
Desmodiiim, 614, 
gyiaiis, 614. 
Desraoncus, 345. 

DcmI in-a-Bush, 678. 
Devil’s Bit, 532. 

Devil’s Claw, 451. 

Deutzia, 577. 

Dhak Tree, 615. 

Dhao, 565. 

Dhareo, 505. 

Dhenroos, 181. 

Dhootura, 472. 

Dianolla, 347. 

Dianthus, 659. 
baibatiis, 660. 
Caryophyllus, 660. 
Chinensis, 659. 
Heddewigi, 660. 
laciniatns, 660. 
Dicentra, 670. 

Dicerma, 614. 

pulchellum, 614. 
Dicnorisandra, 346. 

ovata, and others, 346. 
Dicksonia, 306. 
Dictamnus, 637. 
Fraxinella, 687, 
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Dictyosperma, 339. 

Didiscus, 548. 
cseruleus, 648, 

Dieffenbachia, 326. 

Dielytra, 670. 

speotabilis, 670. 

Digitalis, 471. 

Diflenia, 295, 462. 
speciosa, 295, 677. 

DlLLENlAOEiE, 295, 677. 

Dioscorea, 140. 
alata, 140. 
atropurpurea, 140. 
fasciculata, 141. 
globosa, 140. 
Japonica, 140. 
purpurea, 140. 
rubella, 140. 
sp., 141. 

Diosooreace^, 140. 

Diospyros— 

Kaki, 221. 

Dipladenia, 600. 

Diplothemium, 340. 

DiPSAOEiE, 532. 

Dipterocanthus, 443. 
ciliatus, 443. * 

DlPTEROOiKP^., 656. 

Divi Divi, 620. 

Dodecatheon, 510. 

Dodonuea, 632. 

Dolicbos— 

Sinensis, 176. 

Dombeya, 648. 

acutangula, & others, 
648. 


Domootee, 64,3. 

Do-rungee, 698. 

Doob, 29. 

Doodia, 307. 

Doopaharya, 647. 
Dorstenia, 413. 
Doryanthes, 364. 

Dracasna, 357. 
Dracocephalura, 4.34. 

Canal iense, 434. 
Moldavicum, 434. 
Drainage, 35. 

of potted Plants, 85. 

Drimea, ,356. 
revoluta, 366. 
Dryandra, 422. 
Drooera, 674. 
DltOOERACEiE, 574. 
Drymoglossum, 302. 
prymonia, 463. 
Drymophlasus, 342. 
Drynaria. 307. 

Puclcweed, 324. 


Duranta, 439. 

Plumieri, 439. 
Durian, 287. 

Durio— zibethinus, 287. 
Dyootylodones, 411. 

Earth Nut, 255. 
Ebenaoe^, 221, 507. 
Eccremocarpus, 455. 

scaber, 455. 
Echinocactus, 650. 

Ecludne & others, 550. 
Echitos, 499 

caryophyl lata and 
others, 499. 

Echium, 481. 

Egg Plant, 156. 

Eglantine, 592. 
Bl^aqnaoe.e, 218, 422. 
El53eagnn8, 422. 
conferta, 218. 
dulcis, 422. 

Elephant Apple, 275. 

Creeper, 479. 

Ear, ,55,3. 

Pood, 6,')9. 

Grass, 334. 

Elephant’s Dung, 18, 
Elks’-Horn Fern, 303. 
Elettaria, 380. 

Emblica— officinalis, 217. 
Encephalartos, 405. 
Endive, 161. 

Engines, Garden, 50. 
EPAURIDAOEiE, 511. 
Epacris, 611. 

Epidendrura, 393. 

ciliare, and others, 393. 
Epilobmm, 561. 
Bpiphylhim, 551. 
alatum, 552. 

Hookeri, 551. 
truncatura, 552. 
Episcia, 462. 

Eranthemuni, 449. 

bicolor, & others, 449. 
Branthis, 680. 

Erica, 511. 

speciosa, 512. 

Erica CEA, 511. 

Ericoccus, 421. 

glaucescens, 421. 
sp,, 421. 

Eriobotyra- Japonica. 250. 
Erioca ule^, .324. 
Eriocanlon, 324. 
Erysimum, 669. 

Arkansanum, 669. 
Perofskianum, 669. 
Erythrina, 616. 


Erythrjna, Bellangerii, & 
others, 616. 
Erythrochiton, 637. 

Brazilicnsis, 637. 
Escallonia, 578. 
Eschscholtzia, 671. 

Californica, 671. 
Eucalyptus, 569. 
Eucharidium, 563. 

concinnnm, 563. 
Bucharis, 369, 

Amazonica, & others, 
369. 

Eugenia, 238, 571. 
Michehi, 239. 

Pimenta, 571. 
ngnea, 571. 

Zeylanica, 571. 
Jambolannm, 238. 
Jamb os, 239,572. 
malaccensis,240, 572. 
alba, 240. 
aquea, 240. 

Enlopnia, 403. 

Euonymus, 633 

garcinifolia, 633. 
variegata, 634. 
Eupatormra, 524, 
asperum, 524. 
fceniciflaceum, 524. 
odoratura, 625. 
sp,, 525. 

Euphorbia, 414. 

Bojeii, 414 
jacquiniffora, 415. 
splendens, 415. 
Buphorbiaoe.^:, 147, 290 
217, 414. 

Euryale, 672. 

ferox, 672. 

Eurycles, 368. 

Emboinensis, and 
others, 368. 
Eustrephus, 356. 

angustifolius, 356. 
Euterpe, ,340. 

Eutoca, 485. 
viscida, 485. 
Wrangeliana, 486. 
Evening Primrose, 562. 
Everlasting Pea, 609. 
Everlastings, 520. 

Exacum, 486. 

tetragonum, 486. 
Excoecaria, 416. 
bicolor, 416. 

Faba— 

vulgaris, 178. 

I Fagraea, 487. 
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Fakebr’s BottlI:, 168. 
Fan Fern, 304. 

Fan Palm, 197, 339. 
Feather Grass, 323. 
Fennel, 166. 

Fennel Flower, 678. 
Fernery, 296 
Ferns, 44, 299 

Climbings, .306. 

Cultivation of, 299. 

Gold and Silver, 302 

Hare’s-foot, 305. 

Royal, .308. 

Tree, 305, 348. 

Feronia — 

Elephaiitura, 275. 
Fiooide^:, 548. 

Ficus, 413. 

Cariea, 211. 
eburnea, 413. 
repens, 413. 

Fiddle Wood, 437. 

Fiff, 211. 

Fifir Mangold, 548. 
Filberts, 209. 

Filices, 299. 

Filicium, 636. 

decipiens, 636. 

Fish manure, ly. 

Fittonia, 446. 

argyron e u !• a, and 
others, 446. 

Flacoui tia, 664. 
cataphracta, 224. 
inermis, 225. 
Flamboyant, 620. 

Flame of the Forest, 620. 
Flax, Scarlet, 646. 
Fleraingia, 617. 

Chapper, 618. 
Strobilifera, 617. 

Flos Adonis, 678. 

Flower Fence, 619, 

Flower Garden, 311. 
Flower-stands, 46. 

Flying Foxes, 63. 
FoBniculum — 
officinale, 166. 
Forget-me-not, 481. 

Fork ‘trowel, 50. 

Forsythia, 502. 
viridissima, 502. 
cantaU, 371. 

Four O’clock Plant, 430. 
Fowl’s Dung, 18. 

Foxglove, 471. 

Fragraria— 
vesca, 252. 

Frames and Pits, 41. 
Franciscea, 467. 


Frederika, 454. 

Guillaumi, 454. 

French Bean, 179. 

French Honeysuckle, 
Appdx. 

French Sorrel, 149. 

French Willow, 561. 
Frenela, 410. 

Fritillaiia, 3.50. 

Fruit Garden, How to Lay 
out and StocK, 193—197. 
Fuchsia, 560. 

Fu maria, 670. 
FUMARIACEi^:, 670. 
Furncwort, 670. 

Fumitory, 670. 

Fungi, 132. 

Funkia, 352. 

subcordata, 352. 

Fill erica, 371. 

Furze, 6U). 

Gaillaedia, .528. 

picta, 528. 

Gajina gaddc, 166. 

GA.ruii, 166. 

Galanthius, 362. 

juvalis, 362. 

Galega, 610. 

Galphimia, 645. 

Garcinia— 

Cowa, 289. 
Mangostana, 289. 
Gaim>kn, Calcutta Bota- 
nical, 3, 

— Agii-Horticultural, 3. 
Garden Engines, .50. 

Enemies, 55. 

laying out of, 23. 

Nursery, 6. 

Private, 3. 

Saharunpore, Bota- 
nical, 

Gardenia, 542. 

citnodora, and others, 
542—43. 

Gardeners’ Garters, 321. 
Garland Flower, 380. 
Garlic, 138. 

Gaultheria, 512. 

Gau-putta, 479. 

Gaura, 56.3. 

Lindheimeii, 563. 
Gaybine, 480. 

Gazania, 519. 

Geissomeria, 446. 

aurantiaca, 446. 
Gelonium, 417. 

G6nda, 518. 

Gentiana, 487. 


Gentinace^, 486. 

Geonoma, .340. 

Geraniaob^, 284, 638. 

Geranium, 638. 

Gesnera, 456. 

Douglasi, and others, 
4.56. 

Gesneracea<:, 4.56. 

Gei man Aster, 516. 

Geune, Appendix. 

Ghoyan, 135. 

Giha, 483. 

achillea)folia, 484. 
capitata, 483. 
tricolor, 483. 

Ginger, 142 

Ginko, 209, 420. 

Ginoria, 564. 

Americana, 564. 

Gladiolus, 374. 

Glass-houses, 36. 

Gleditschia, 627. 
ti iacantha, 627. 

Gleichonia, 300. 

Globe Amaranth, 427. 

Globe Flower, 080. 

Glohha',* 378. 

spathulata, 378. 
subulata, 378. 

Glonosa, 351 
Supei ba, 3.51. 

Glory Pea, 613. 

Gloxinia, 460. 
inacuiata, 461. 

(Amelina, 436. 

Gnidia, 422. 

onoceph.'ila, 422. 

Goahanga, 225. 

Goa-Bean, 177. 

Goat- Popper, 154. 

Goats, 64 

Goat’s Dung, 17. 

Rue, 410. 

Goat’s-foot Convolvulus, 
477. 

Gobbo, 181. 

Godetia, 562. 

Lindleyana, 562 
loseo-alba, 562. 
rubicunda, 562. 

Golden Bartonia, 563. 

Ball, 680. 

Feather, 523. 

Rod, 526. 

Goldfussia, 444. 

anisophylla, and others, 
444. 

Goldmohur, 620. 

Oomph ocar pus, 488. 
fruticosus, 488. 
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OomphoBtemma, 434. 

nieliBBsefolium, 434. 
Gompbrena, 427. 

Globosa, 427. 

Oorse, 610. 

Gossypium, 653. 

Goodia, 609. 

Gool, 491. 

D4odee, 628- 

Gool Leila, 349. 

Kesh, 428. 

Khaira, 649. 

Menbdee, 642. 

Mukraul, 427. 

shub-bo, 352. 

i*andr, 563. 

i-cheen, 497. 

i-ujdib, 650 

- i-ushrufee, 646. 
Goolab, 578. 

GooMb Jam, 239. 

GoolM Toolfiee, 431. 
Gooseberry, 267. 

Barbadoes, 553. 

Cape, 219. 

Hill, 219, 238. 
Gootee, '''' 

Grafting, 100. 

Cleft, 101. 

— Nurseryman, 101, 

- Side, 101. 

— Wax, 102. 

Wedge, 100. 
GRAMINE.E, 1.34, 320. 
Grammatophyllum, 400. 
Granadilla, 2.32, 559. 
Grape Vine, 267. 
Graptophyllum, 448. 

nortense, 448. 

Grass Borders, 26. 

Grass Conservatories, 37. 
Grasses, 320. 

Grevillea, 423. 
buxifolia, 423. 
robusta, 423. 

Grewia, 286, 646. 

Asiatica, 286. 

Sapid a, 286. 

Greek Creeper, 617. 
Griffinia, 364. 

Grislea, 565, 

tomentosa, 565. 
Ground-Nut, 255. 

Ground Rattan Palm, 343. 
Grubs, 60. 

Guaiaounif 644. 

Guano, 18. 

Guava, 235. 

- Apple, 236. 

• Ottttley’s, 236. 


Guaya, Guinea, 237. 

Hill, 238. 

- Many-fruited, 2.37. 

■ Pear, 236. 

Purple- fruited, 236. 
Red. 236. 
Strawberry, 238. 
Ouettarda, 544. 
Guilandina — 

Bonduc, 31. 
Gum-Tree, 569 
Gundha raj, 542. 
Gundhiin, 138. 

Gungchee, 618. 

Giir&niya Aloo, 140. 
Gurhul, 651. 

Gustavia, 560. 

augusta, 570. 
GUTTIFERiK, 288, 656. 
Gyranograrama, 302. 
GYMJS’OSPERMiE, 404. 
Gynerium, 321. 

argentoum, 321. 

Gy n lira, 519. 

Gypsopbila, 662. 

Habenoria, 403. 

Habra NTH us, 8B3. 
Habrothamnus, 474. 

fasciculatus, 474. 
Hseraanthus, 368. 

vircscens, and other 
.368. 

Hsematoxyloii, 619. 

Campechi.iimra, 619. 
HiEMODOHAORJE, 375. 
Hakea, 422. 

Haleem, 183. 
Halokagace.'E, 574. 
Hamelia, 539. 
patens, 5.39. 
spharocai p i, 539. 
Hamiltonia, 638. 
azurea, 5.38. 
suaveoleiis, 5.39. 

Hand glasses, 93. 
Hanging- baskets, 44. 
Hanging-pots, 46. 

Hares foot Fern, 305. 
Hariali, 29. 

H^r-Singbar, 506. 
Hathichuck, 159. 
Hawthorn, 578, 

Heartsease, 664. 

Heart-seed, 631. 

Heath, 511. 

Hedera, 646. 

Hedgehog Thistle, 560. 
Hedges, 30. 

Hedychium, 380. 


Hedychiiwii, angustifo- 
hum, and others, 380. 
Hedysarnra, Appdx, 
Heimia, 564. 

myrtifolia, 564. 
Helianthus, 517. 
anniius, 617. 
argenteus, 518. 
argyrophyllus, 518. 
Californicus, 517. 
grandiflorus, 517. 
Texanus, 518. 
tuberosus, 159. 
Helichrysnm, 520. 
Heliconia, 376. 

buccinata, and others,. 
376. 

Helicteres, 647. 

Isora, 647. 

Heliophila, 669. 
Heliotropium, 481. 
Peruvianum, 481. 
Voltaireaimm, 482. 
Heliotrope, 481. 
Henieiocallis, 352. 

fulva, 352. 

Hemionitis, 302. 

Henbane, 472. 

Henfreya, 442 
scandens, 442. 

Henna, 565. 

Hepatica, 680. 

Herbaceous perennials, 
315. 

Hentiera, 648. 

Herpestis, 466. 

Hesperis, 669. 

Hexacentris, 442. 

coccinea, 442. 

Hibiscus, 650. 

Africaiins, 662. 
calisuiens, 296, 662. 
collinua, 651. 
giganteus, 652. 
JeiToldianuR, 653. 
heterophylliis, 651. 
Lampas, 651. 

Lilliflorus, 652. 
Lindleyi, 
mntabilis, 660. 
rosa sinensis, 651, 
sabdariffa, 288. 
Syriacus, 651. 
tortuosus and others,, 

. 651. 

I Higginsia, 541. 

I Ghiesbreghttii, 541. 
i Hijlee-Bud^m, 262. 

I Hill Raspberry, 252. 
Hippeastrum, 365. 
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Hiptagfe, 645. 

Madablota, 645. 
Hire balli, 168. 

Hoeing, ,S2 
Hoffmannia, 541. 

Hog Plum, 262. 

Holly, 634. 

Hollyh ock, 649. 
Holmskidaia, Appdx. 
Holostemma, 488. 

Rlieodii, 488. 
Homaloneraa, 328. 
Honesty, 669. 

Honey Locust, 627. 
Honey Shrub, 631. 
Honeysuckle, 545. 

French, Appdx. 

Japan, 545. 

Trumpet, 545. 

Honey wort, 480 
Homed Rampion, 515. 
Horse-radish, 1S2 
Horse-radish Tree, 180. 
Hovenia— 
dulois, 273. 

Hoya, 490. 

bella, and others, 491 
92. 

Huldec, 143. 
Hunnemannia, 671. 

furaai iiefolia, 071. 
Hurkut, 447 
Hyacinth, 355. 

Grape, 35.5. 

Hyacinth us, 355, 
Drientalis, 355. 
Hydrangea, 576. 

mutabilis, 576. 
Hydrocera, 6l3. 

triflora, 643. 
HyDiiooHARiDE^:, 403. 
HYDROrHYLLA<’E^:, 485. 
Hymenocallis, .369. 

speciosa, 369. 
Hymenodium, 307. 
Hyophoibe, 340. 
Hyoscyamus, 472. 

niger, 472, 
HYPERIOACE.4i:. 657. 
Hypericum, 657. 
Chinense, 657. 

Slogan s, 658. 

Fallens, 658. 
Patulum, 658. 
Hypolepsis, 307. 

IBERIS, 668. 

odorata, 668, 
umbelkta, 668. 

Icaco, 241. 


Ice Plant, 548. 

Ilex, 6S4, 

aquifohum, 634, 
Paraguayensis, 634. 
Ilicineaj, 6.34. 
Imantophyllum, 371. 

cyrtanthifol i uin, 
371. 

niiniatum, 371. 

Imlee, 254. 

Impatiens, 642. 

Balsam in a, 642. 
Imperata— 

cylindi ica, 30. 
Implements, 49. 

Inaiching, 102. 

Indian Beech, 611. 

Rhododendron, 567. 

Butterfly Plant, 

397. 

Cork Tree, 454 

Ooi 11 , 134. 

CiesH, 641. 

Fig, 552. 

Gaidening and 

Planting, 2. 

I’ll vet, 502. 

Sliot, 383. 

Snoi^ berry, 416. 

Son el, 288. 

Indigo, 611. 

Indigofera, 611. 

atropuipuroa, 611. 
decora, 611. 
violacea, 611. 

Inga, 630. 

hiem.itoxylon, 6S0. 
Insects, 57. 

Introduction, 1. 

Ipomcea, 475. 

dasysperraa, and 
others, 477-78. 

I hederacea, 476. 
purpurea, 476. 
lubro-cierulea, 476. 
Iporaopsis, 484. 

, elegans, 484. 

Iresine, 4*^. 

aureo-reticulaca, and 
otheis, 428. 

I IRIDACE^, 372, 596. 

Iris, 372. 

I Chinensis, and others, 
372. 

Chalcedoniati, 372, 
English, 373. 

Persian, 373. 

Danish, 373. 

Widow, 372. 

Iron- wood Tree, 650. 


Irrigation, 32. 

Frulli, 136. 

Isinene, .370. 

calathina, 370. 
Isoloma, 462. 

Itea, Appendix. 

virginica, App. 

Ivy, 546. 

Indian, 413. 

Ivy leaf Geranium, 639. 
Ix'ia, 375. 

flexuosa, and others, 
375. 

Ixora, 534. 

alba, and others, 534— 
38. 

Jack Fruit, 213. 

Jack Fruit Nut, 214. 
Jackals, 6.3. 

Jacobojci, 522 
Jacobaja Lily, 364. 
Jacobima, 443. 

Jacqcinia, 508. 
aurantiaca, 509. 
ruscifolia, 508. 

Jamaica Bread nut Tree, 
216. 

Jamaica Wild Liquorice, 
489. 

Jamrosade, 239. 

Jdmun, 2'^8. 

Japan Allspice, 424. 

Cedar, 108. 

Japanese Medlar, 250. 

Spinea, 577. 

Jasmine, 503. 

Aiabian, 605. 
Cape, 542. 
Catalonian, 504. 
Chill, 500. 
Spanish, 504, 
Tuscan, 506. 
Jasrainum, 503. 

angustifolium, and 
others, 503—5. 

Jatee, 504. 

Jatropha, 417. 

integer lima, 418. 
ranltifida, 417. 
pandur^folia, 418. 

J&u, 658. 

Java Fig, 414. 

Jeea-seem, 177. 

Jerusalem Thorn, 614. 

Artichoke, 159. 

Jew’s Slipper, 414. 

Jhinga Toorooee, 168. 
Jhoomka, 654. 

Joanneaia, 417. 
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Jooee. 603. 

Jonesia, 624. 

Asooa, 624. 

Jonquil, .370. 

Judas Tree, 627. 
JUGLANDACB^, 210. 
Juglans— 
regia, 210. 

Jumrool, 240. 

Juniper, 407. 

JunipeiMis, 407. 

aurea, and others, 408. 
J ussiaja, 560. 

villosa, 560. 

Justicia, 450. 

Betonica, and others, 
450. 

J uwA, 657. 

KvEmpfbria, 379. 

Galanga, and others, 
379. 

Kagzi Neeboo, 282. 
Kaitha, 275. 

Kaioo, 262. 

Kalanchoe, 575. 

heterophylla, 575. 
laciniata, 575. 
varians, 575. 

Kalmia, 512. 

K^minee, Appendix. 

K^sh, 30. 

Kaulfussia, 524. 

amelloides, 524. 

Kauri Pine, 407. 

Queensland, 407. 
Kheera, 169. 

Kela, 204. 

Cheenee Chumpii, 

207. 

Chumpa, 206. 

Dacc^ee, 207. 

Baccaee Martaban , 

207. 

Kuntdla, 207. 

Kutch, 207. 

Mm bhog, 208. 

— — Martaban, 207. 

— Mohun-bhog, 208. 

Ham, 208. 

Kennedya, 616. 

Kentia, 341. 

Keora, 335. 

Kerria, Appendix. 

Japonioa, 517. 
K^savedantee, 135. 
KStukee, 3^. 

KhAjoor, 200. 

KtoExmoh, 657, 176. 

224. 


Khopra, 198, 272 
Khum Aloo, 140. 
Khumb, 134. 
Khiira-jPeel, 597. 
Khurbooza, 225. 
Khurree, 16. 

Khiitta Neeboo, 282. 
Kidney Bean, 179. 
Kigelia, 452. 

pinnata, 452 
Kite Flower, 472. 
Kleinhovia, 648. 
Klugia, 461. 

Notoniana, 461. 
Knight’s Star Lily, 365. 
Knipholia, 348. 

Knol Kohl, 188. 
Knoxia, 5.33. 

Kobee, 183. 

Kodalee, 19. 

Koeniga, 668. 

inaritima, 668. 

Kohl labi, 188. 
Kolreuteria, 632. 

paniculata, 632. 
Kool-phul, 272. 
Koorpee, 49. 

Koosoom, 524. 

Koozea, 604. 

Korna Neeboo, 283. 
Korthalsia, 341. 

Krishn churn n, 619. 
Kuflhnar, 626. 

Kuchoo, 1.35. 

Kudoo, 168. 

Kuhwa, 533. 

Kukree, 170. 

Kurala Neeboo, 276. 
Kuraqiiat, 281. 
Kumrunga, 285. 

Ktind, 604. 

Kunel, 498. 

Kuntul, 213. 

Kunwul, 291, 673. 
Kurela. 167. 

Kuronda, 2*.i0. 

Kuth Bel, 275. 

Kuth Bela, 504. 

Labels, 63. 

Labiate^., 162, 451. 
Lablab— 

cultratum, 177. 
vulgare, 176. 
Lactuca— 

cultmtunu 177* 
sativa, 162. 
vulgare, 176. 
Lachenalia, 356. 

Lady’s Finger, 181. 


Lady’s sfipper, 401. 

Lady’s Smock, 668. 
Laehenalia, .3^. 

Leelia, 394. 

anceps, and othe*’s, 
394. 

Lafoensia, 565. 

Vandcliana, 565. 
Lagenaria— 

vulgaris, 168. 
Lagerstroinia, 565. 
elegans, 565. 

Indica, 565. 

Regina), 565. 
Laguiiaria, 665. 

Lal Jumrool, 240, 

LM Koomra, 171. 

Lal Murich, 155. 

Lal Sag, 152. 

Langsat, 273. 

Lanseh, 273. 

Lansium — 

domesticiim, 273. 
Lantana, 436. 

Camaia, and others, 
437. 

Laokee, 168. 

Lapageria, 349. 

Laportea, 412. 

Larkspur, 678. 

Lastrea, 307. 

Latania, 341. 

Lathyrus, 608 
latifolins, 609. 

Magell aniens, 609. 
odoratuR, 608. 
Tingitanus, 609. 
Laurace^, 218, 423. 
Laurel, 6()5. 

Laurus, 42,3. 

nobilis, 42.3. 
Lavandula, 432. 

spica, 432. 

Lavatera, 650. 

Lavender, 432. 

Lawn Mowers, 51. 

Lawns, 29. 

Lawsonia, 565. 

alba, 665. 

Layering, 97. 

L tying out, 23. 
Leaf-mould, 15. 
Ledenbergia, 427. 

Leea, 632. 

sanguinea, 632. 

Leek, 137. 

LEGUMIIfOSEiE, 172, 264, 
606. 

Lehsoon, 138. 

Lemaa, 324. 
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Lemnace^e, 324. 

Lemon, 283. t 

Burton’s, 283. 

Grass, 322. 

- Ninppo, 283. 
Lemon-scented Verbena, 
434. 

Lemonia, 637. 

spectabilis, 637. 
Lentibularib^:, 463 
Leontodon taraxicum, 161. 
Leopard Flower, 373. 
Lepidium— 
sativum, 183. 
Leptodermes, 539. 

lanceolata, 539. 
Leptosiphon, 484. 

densiflorus, 484 
Lettsoinia, 479. 

Lettuce, 162. 

Lettuce Tree, 430. 

Leu CO] uni, 362. 

ajstivum, 362. 

Libonia, 445. 

Liciiala, .341. 

Lichee, 265. 

Lignum Vita) Tree, 644. 
Ligularia, 523. 

Ligusirum, 502. 

Lilac, 502. 

Lima Bean, 180. 
Liliacej', 136, 346. 
Liliuni, 350. 

auratum, and others, 
350. 


Lily, .350. 

African, 352. 

Belladonna, .363. 

Beimuda, 351. 

Day, 352. 

— Easter, 351. 

Jacobica, 364. 

Knight’s Star, ,365. 

Madonna, 351. 

of the Nile, .3.32. 

Pig, 332. 

St Bernard’s, 348. 

St. Bruno’s, 348. 

Swamp, 363. 

Tiger, 351. 

Ti avellers’ Mid- 
night 476. 

Turk’s Cap, 351. 

Water, 672. 
Limatodes, 401. 

rosea, 401. 

Lime, 20. 

Superphosphate of,| 


Limes, 282. 


Limnanthes, 642. 

Douglasii, 642. 
Lirananthemum, 486. 
Linaue^:, 646. 

Linaria, 466. 

Lindeiiia, 533. 

Linum, 646. 

grandiliorum, 646. 
Liquid Manures, 21. 
Livistona, .338. 

Loasa, 563. 

aurantiaca, 563. 
nitida, 563. 
LoASArE.E, 563. 
Lobeea, 176. 

Lobelia, 515. 

compacta, 51,5. 
Cavanillesi, 515. 
Erinns, 515. 
pumilla, 51,5 
rad leans, 515. 
rainosa, 515. 
si)cciosa, ,515. 
Locust Tree, 609. 
LOGANIACE/f., 487. 
Logwood, 619. 
Lomaria, 307. 

Long, 671. 

Longan, 266. 
Long-Flum, 272. 
Lonicera, 545. 

diversifolia, and 
others, .545. 
Loostrife, 610. 

Lopezia, 663. 
Lophosperinurn, 468. 

scandens, 468. 
Loquat, 250. 
Lokanthage^:, 421. 
Lord Anson’s Pea, 609. 
Lotus, 291. 

Lotus, 610. 

Jacobjuus, 610. 
Love apple, 1.57. 
Love-lies-bleeding, 428. 
Lourea, 613. 

Vespertilionis, 613. 
Lucuma— 

raaiiimosa, 223. 
Luffa— 

acutangula, 168. 
Lumbang Nut, 217. 
Lunaria, 669. 

Lupins, 607. 

Lupinus, 607. 
Hartwegi, 607. 
hirsutus, 607. 
hybrid us, 607. 
luteus, 607. 
Menziesi, 607. 


Lupinus— 

mutabilis, 607. 
nanus, 607. 

Lutqua, 2^. 

Luvunga, 637. 
scandens, 637. 

Lycoris, 366. 

Lychnis, 662. 

Lycopodiace^, 297. 

Lycopodium, 297. 

Lycopersicum esculen- 
tum, 157. 

Lygodium, ,306. 

Lyre Flower, 670. 

Lysmachia, 510 

Lythkace.e, 563. 

Lythrum, 564. 

Maokaya, 448. 

Maerozamia, 404. 

Madagascar Peri wik 
KLE, 496. 

Madia, 519, 
elegans, 519. 

Ma)sa, 508. 

ramentacca, 508. 

Magnolia, 450, 676. 
fuscata, and others, 
676. 

Magnoliace/e, 675. 

Magra, 506. 

Mahogany, 6.34. 

Maiden-hair Fern, 303. 

Tree, 409. 

Maize, 1,34. 

Malabar Nightshade, 151. 

Malaka Umrool, 240. 

Malay Apple, 240. 

Malcomia, 668. 
raaritiina, 668. 

Mdlees, 5. 

Malope, 654. 
trifida, 654. 

Malpighia, 644. 
ooccifera, 644. 
glabra, 285, 644. 
urens, 644. 

Malpighi ACE Ji, 285, 644. 

MAlsuree, 607. 

Main tee, 499. 

Malvai^ea, 181, 288, 649. 

Malvaviscus, 653. 
arboreus, 653, 

Mammea— 

Americana, 288. 

Mammee Apple, 228. 

Mammee-Sapota, 223. 

Mammillaria, 549, 
longimamma, and 
others, 550. 
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Maminoth Tree, 410. 
Mandevilla, 600. 

suaveolens, 500. 
Mandioc, 147. 

Manettia, 641. 

cordifoha, 541, 
Maiigifera Indica, 256. 
Mango, 256, 

Varieties of : — 

Alphonso, 257. 

Arouthnot, 258. 

■ Arracan, 258. 

August, 268, 

Bombay, 258. 

China, 267. 

Davies, 258. 

De Oruze’a Fa- 
vourite, 268. 

Goa, 258. 

Lucknow, 268. 

— j Madame, 258. 

Madras, 258. 

Malda, 257. 

Moorshedabad, 258. 

Peter, 257. 

Mangoe, Singapore, 267. 

Tarse, 258. 

Mangosteen, 289. 

Manihot, 416. 

utilissima, 147. 
Manilla Nut, 255. 

Tamarind, 630. 

Manures— 

Animal, 17. 

Liquid, 21. 

Mineral, 19. 

Vegetable, 14. 

Green, 14. 

Special, 14. 

■ Stable, 17. 

Maranta, 382. 

arundinacea, 143. 
albo-lineata, and 
others, 382. 
Marigold, 622, 

African, 518, 

French, 619. 

Marjoram, 153. 

Marti nezia, 342. 

Martynia, 451. 
diandra, 451. 
fragiuns, 451. 
lutea, 461. 

Marvel of Peru, 430. 

Sweet-scented, 430. 

Mask Flower, 465. 

Matee, 634. 

Matiya, 506. 

Matthiola, 667. 
annua, 667. 


Maiirandya, 468. 

Barclayana, 468. 
Mauritius, Raspberry, 
251. 

Meadow Rue, 681. 
Medinilla, 568. 

vagans. 568. 

Meeta Neeboo, 282. 
Melaleuca, 568. 

Cajiputi, 568. 
Melastoma, 567. 

Malabathricum, 567. 
sanguineum, 567. 
Melastomacb^:, 566. 
Melia, 635 

sempervirens, 635. 
Melissa, 431. 

Meliacra^, 27.3, 6.34. 

Mel lan thus, 631. 
Melocactus, 549. 

erectus, 549. 
Melochia, 649. 

Melodious, 494. 

monogynus, 494. 
Melon, 225. 

Melon-shaped Cactus, 
549. 

Memecylon, 568. 
capi tel latum, 668. 
tinctorium, 668. 
Menasina, 154. 

Menhdee, 665. 
MENISPERM ACEiE, 674. 
Mentha, 152, 433. 
auricularia, 433. 
piperita, 152. 
viridis, 162. 
Meriandra— 

Bengalensis, 163. 
Meserabry anthemum, 
548. 

cordifolium, 548. 
pomeridianum, 548. 
tricolor, 548. 
crystallinum, 548. 
Mesta, 288. 

Mesua, 656. 

ferrea, 656. 

Meyenia, 442. 
erecta, 442. 
Hawtayneana, 442. 
Mich el ia, 676. 

Champaca, 676. 
Micromelum, Appendix. 
Mid napore Creeper, 478. 
Mignonette, 293, 666. 
Mildews, 65. 

Millefoil, 528. 
Millingtonia, 454. 
hortensis, 454. 


Mimosa, 628. 

bre^ipenna, 628. 
pudica, 628. 
sensitiva, 628. 
MiMOSEiE. 607. 

Mimulus, 463. 

Mirausops, 224, 507. 

Elengi, 507. 

Kauki, 224. 

Mineral Manures, 19. 
Mint, 152. 

Mirabilis, 430. 

Jalapa. 430. 
longiflora, 430. 
Mistletoe, 421. 

Mock Orange, 577 
Mogra, 508. 

Momordica, 167,557. 

Mom phulee, 255. 

Monkey Bread, 286. 

Flower, 463. 

Jack, 216. 

Monkey’s Puzzle, 406. 
Monkshood, 679. 
MONOrOTYLEDONES, 320. 
Monstera — 

deliciosa, 197. 
Monterey Cypress, 409. 
Moolee, 189 
Moon Flower, 476. 
Moorgha, 428. 

Mootho, 30. 

Morsea, 373. 

Morchella — 

esciilenta, 134. 

Morel, 134. 

Moringaoe^, 180. 
Morraodes, 403. 

Morning Glory, 476. 
Morton Bay Chestnut, 
619. 

Morus— 

Indica, 2ll. 
roulticaulis, 211. 
nigra, 211. 

Mother of Cocoa, 617. 
M6tiya, 606. 

Mountain Ebony, 625. 
Mucuna, 617. 

nivea, 176. 

Mudar, 488 
Mukhun seem, 175. 
Mukka, m. 

Mukka cholum, 134. 
Mulberry, 211. 

Indian, 211. 

Mullein, 465. 

Munronia, 635. 

Javanica, 635. 

Mu rich, 154. 
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Murraya, Appendix. 
Muruja, ^9. 

ocellata, 659. 

Musa, 204, 377. 

Afi icana, 209. 
Arakanensis, 208. 
Ohinensis, 208. 
rubia, 208. 
sapiantum, 206. 
Muscari, .354. 

botryoides, 354. 
Mushroom, 132. 

Mussaenda, 644. 
corymbosa, 545. 
frondosa, 644. 
macrophylla, 545. 
Mussel-shell Creeper, 614. 
Mustard, 189. 

Mutter, 172. 

Myosotis, 481. 

palustris, 481. 
Myriophylliim, 574. 
Myetstice.^., 424. 
Myrsinace^:, 508. 
MYRTACRiE, 234, 568. 
Myrtle, 571. 

Myrtus, 671. 

communis, 571. 
tomentosa, 571. 
Mysore Raspberry, 251, 
258. 

Mysore Thorn, 621. 

Nagsura, 656. 
Naiadace^., 324. 
Nandina, 674. 

domestica, 674. 
Napoleona, 569. 

impenalis, 569. 
Naravelia, 681. 

Narcissus, 370. 

Jonquilla, 370. 

Tazetta, 370. 
Nardostachys, 532. 

Jatamansi, 532. 
Narial, 198, 272. 
Naseberry, 223. 
Ndshp&tee, 249. 
Nasturtium — 
officinale, 181. 
Nasturtium, 641. 

Natal Plum, 220. 

Naval wort, 575. 

Nectarine, 244. 

Neeboo, 280. 

Needle Cocoanut, 199. 
Neeseberry, 223. 
Nelumbium, 291, 673. 
luteum, 673. 
speciosum, 291, 673. 


Nemesia, 465. 

floribunda, 465. 

Nemophila, 485. 
atomaria, 485. 
discoidalis, 485. 
insignis, 485 
maculata, 485. 

Nepenthace^e, 425. 

Nepenthes, 425. 

distillatona, and 
others, 426. 

Nephelium— 

Lichi, 265. 
Lon^anura, 264. 

Nephroaium, 305. 

Nephrolepis, 308. 

Nerine, 366. 

Sarniensis, 366. 

Neriurn, 498. 
odorum, 498. 

Nerinee, 49. 

N^ets 52. 

New Zealand Flax, 348. 

Nicandra, 472. 

physaloidcs, 472. 

Nictotiana, 472. 
tabacum, 472. 

Nidularia, 360. 

Niffclla, 678. 

Hispanica, 678, 

Night-blooming-Tree of 
Sadness, 506. 

Night- flowering Ooreus, 
551. 

Night-soil, 18. 

Nipple Cactus, 549. 

Nilgiri Grass, 515. 

Nitrate of Soda, 20. 

,, ,, Potash, 21. 

Nolana, 479. 

atriplicifolia, 479. 
paradoxa, 480. 
prostrata, 480. 

Nona, 292. 

Norfolk Island Pine, 
406. 

Noronhia, 502. 

Nothochl®na, 302, 

Notonia, 520. 

Nuggee, 180. 

Nuree, 217. 

Nurikelee Kool, 273. 

Nurphul, 217. 

Nurserymen, 6. 

Nurunge^ 276. 

Nutmeg Tree, 424. 

NYCTAGINACEiE, 303, 429. 

Nyctanthes, 506 
arbor tristis, 608. 

Nympho ACE iE, 291, 672. 


Nymphffia, 67.3. 
cscrulea, 673. 
edulis, 67.3. 
pubescens, 673, 
rubra, 673. 
stellata, 673. 
versicolor, 673. 

OoiMUM, 431. 

Basiiicum, 431. 
sanctum, 431. 

OCHLANDRA, 321. 

OOHNACE.E, 636. 

OCHRO, 181. 

Ochrocarpus — 

longiiolius, 290, 657. 

Ochna, 636. 

Odontoglossum, 402. 

(Eiiotheia, 562. 
bistorta, 562. 
Druiumondi, 562. 
tetraptera, 562. 

Oil-cake, 16. 

Okra, 181. 

Old Maid, 496. 

Old Mortar, 20. 

OleaoEvE, 221, 601. 

Olea, 501. 

Capensis, 502. 
Kuropica, 221. 
fragrans, 501, 
grata 502. 
inyrtifolia, 502. 

Oleander, 498. 

Oleaster, 218, 422, 

Olive, 221. 

Onagraoeai:, 2.33, 660. 

Oncidium, 400. 

arapliatura, and others, 
400. 

Onion, 136. 

Onychium, 304. 

OOLOO, 30, 37. 

Ophiopogon, 359. 
Japonicum, 369. 

Ophioxylon, 495. 
serpentinum, 495. 

Opuntia, 552. 

Orange, 276. 

Otaheite, 281, 

Seville, 276. 

Sylhet, 276. 

ORGHIDAOEJi, 145, 385. 

Orchid House, 40, 391, 

Orchids, 385. 

Cultivation of, 387. 

Distribution of Spe- 
cies, 386. 

Division of Spedos, 

386—87. 
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Orchids Natural Condi- 
tions, 386. 

On the Hills, 391. 

Propagation, 389. 

Oreodoia, 34z. 

Oriental Plane, 412. 
OriganuTTi — 
vnlgare, 153. 
Ornamental Tiles, 46. 
Ornithogalum, 3.54. 

caudatum, 354. 
Orthosiphon, 431. 
incurvus, 4.31. 
stamineus, 431. 
Osbeckia, 567. 

Osmanthua, 507. 

ilicifolius, 507. 
Osmunda, 308. 
Osteosperraum, .526. 
Otahcite Apple, 261. 

Cashew, 240 

Gooseberry, 217. 

Ottelia, 403. 

Oxalis, 639-41. 

Oxyanthus, 5.34, 544. 
Oxystelma, 488 
esculentura, 488, 
Padavalu balli, 172. 

Padri Tree, 456. 
PiEDBRiA, 538. 

f oetido , 538. 

Paeonia, 680. 

Paeony, 680. 

Pak-o, 209. 

P&lak, 149. 

Palisota, .346. 

Palma, Christi, 418. 
Palmaoeje, 197, 336. 
Palms, 336. 

Palmyra Tree, 197, 3.37. 
P^luk jooee, 538. 

Pampas Grass, 321. 
Pancratium, 369. 

fragrans, and others, 
369. 

PANDANACE.T:, 335. 
Pandaniis, 335. 

odoratissimus, 335. 
P^nee Koomra, 168. 
P&nee-phul, 233. 

Panicum, 322. 

Pansy, 6M. 

Panax, 647. 

cochleatum, and others, 
647. 

Papaver, 670. 

Kbseas* Mill, 
somnllenim, 670. 

670. 


Papilionaceje, 606. 
P£lpra, 643. 

Papyrus, 323. 

Paiaguay Tea, 6.34. 
Pardanthus, 373. 

Chinensis, 373. 
Paritiura, 654. 

tiliaceum,654. 

Parkia, 627. 

ParkiDsonia, 619. 

aculeata, 619. 
Parmentiera, 456. 

Parrots, 6.3. 

Parrot's Beak, 613. 
Parsley, 16.5. 

Parsnip, 160. 

Parsonsia, 497. 

corymbosa, 497. 
Passifloia, 230, 557. 
adiantifolia, 557. 
a lata, 557. 

Chinensis, .557. 
csei ulea, 557. 
cseruleo-racemosa, 558. 
ediilis, 2.32, 6.58. 
fmtida, .558. 

Gontierii, .5.58. 
holocencea, 558. 
incarnata, ^12, 558, 
kermesina, 5.58. 
laurifolia, 2.32, 558. 
Loudoni, 5.58. 
lunata, 5^. 
maliformis, 232. 
Middle ton iana, 559. 
minima, 559. 
princeps, 569. 
punctata, 559. 
quadrangularis, 232, 
559. 

raoeraosa, 559. 
rotundifolia, 559. 
serratifolia, &c., 559. 
Passiflorai^e^:, 230, 657. 
Passion Flower, 557. 
Paths, 24. 

Paullinia, 631. 

Paulownia, 469. 

Pavakay, 167. 

Pavandi Bear, 272. 
Pavetta, 634. 

diversifolia, and others, 
5:i4. 

Pavonia, 650. 

Peach, 242. 

Double Chinese, 605. 

Peacock Flower, 619, 

Poar, 249. 

Peas, 172. 

Peat, 13. 


Pedaliacb^, 451. 

Pedilantbas, 414. 

tithyraaloides, 414. 

Peetercelee, 165. 

Peeyfi.j, 136. 

Pepiya, 230. 

Pelargonium, 638. 

Pelican Flower, 426. 

Pellionia, 412. 

Pencedanum sativum, 166. 

Pentalinon, 500. 
suberectum, 500. 

Pentapetes, 647. 

Phoenicea, 647. 

Pentas, 539. 
carnea, 539. 

Pentstemon, 469. 

Pepai, 20. 

Peperomia, 424. 

Pepper Bell, 154. 

Bird, 154. 

Cayenne, 154. 

Goat, 154. 

Peppermint, 152. 

Pereskia, 653. 
aculeata, 553. 

Bleo, 553. 

Pergularia, 489. 

odoratissima, 489. 

Perilla, 432. 

Nankinensis, 432. 

Peristrophe, 450. 
angustifolia, 450. 
speciosa, 450 
tinctoria, 450. 

Periwinkle, 496. 

Persea— 

gratissima, 218. 

Persian Lilac, 635. 

Persian Wheel, 33. 

Persimmon, 221. 

Peruvian Cherry. 219. 

Peruvian Daffodil, 370. 

Petalidmm, 443. 
barlerioides, 443. 

Petriea, 439. 
erecta, 439. 

Petroseliura— 
sativum, 165. 

Petunia, 471. 

nyota^iniflora, 471. 
Phoenicea, 471. 

Phacelia, 486. 

tanaoetifolia, 486. 

Phaius, 394. 

maciilatus, and others, 
394. 

Phalaenopsis, 397. 

amabilis, and others, 
398. 
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Phalsa, m 

Phaora, 49.* * 

Pharbitis, 480. 

Leari, 478. 
limbata, 480. 

Phaseolus, 617. 
lunatiis, 180. 
multiflorus, 179. 
vulgaris, 179. 

PlIATA-MUNDUR, 616. 

Pheasant’s Eye, 678. 

Philadelphus, 577. 
coronarius, 577. 

Philagoria, 349. 

Philodendron, 327. 

Phlebodium, .380. 

Phlogacanthus, 447. 
thyrsitlorua, 447. 

Phlomis, 434. 
leonurus, 434. 

Phlox, 482. 

Drummondi, 482. 

Phoenix— 

dactylifera, 200. 
sylvestris, and otheis, 
342. 


Phool Kobec, 186. 
Phoontee, 2^. 
Phormiura, 348. 
Photinia, 606. 

dubia, 606. 
Phrynium, 382. 

dicbotomura, 382. 
Phulaee, 628. 

Phuras, 658. 

Phygelms, 466. _ 
Phyliarthron, 456. 
Phylica, 633. 
Phyllantlius, 416. 
Phyllota3nium, 327. 
Physalis— 

Pferuviana, 219. 
Physic Nut, 417. 
Phyteurna, 515. 
PHYTOLACBAOEiE, 427. 
Pican Nut, 210. 
Picotee, 660. 
Pierardia— 
sapi<la, 266. 
Pigeon’s Dung, 17. 
Pig’s Dung, 18. 

Pig Lily, 332. 

Pilea, 413. 

Pine Apple, 201. 
Pinanga, 343. 

Pin us, 405. 

longifolia, 405. 
PlPERACEiE, 424. 

Pista Budam, 262. 
istachio Nut, 262. 


Pistacia, 631. 

vera, 262. 

Pistia, 324. 

Pisum sativum, 172. 
Pitcairnia, 361. 

Pitcher Plant, 425. 
Pithecolobium, 630. 

dulcis, and others, 630. 
Ihts, Glazed, 41. 
PlTTOSPORACE^:, 663. 
Pittosporum, 663. 

Tobira, 663. 
variegatum, 663. 
verticillatura, 663. 
Plant diseases, 64. 

Arrakan, 208. 

Cavendish, 208. 

Plantago, 431. 

Plantain, 204. 

Planting, 86. 

Plants, Bulbous, 316. 

Climbing, 316. 

Conveyance of, 107. 

Division of, 97. 

Fragrant, 317, 

Ornamental, 318. 

Suited for pots, 316. 

Tuberous-rooted, 

314. 

Verandah, 316. 

PLATAGINEiE, 431. 
Platanaok^r, 412. 
Platanus, 412. 

Platy cerium, 303. 
Platysteraoii, 671. 

Californicum, 671. 
Plectocomia, 345. 
Plectranthus, 431. 

aromaticus, 431. 
Pleroma, 567. 

trinervia, 567. 

Plum, 245. 

Bokhara, 246. 

Cocoa, 241. 

Date, 221. 

Long, 272. 

Natal, 220. 

Puneeala, 224. 

Hound, 272. 

Plumb AGIN Ai’E^i'., 510. 
Plumbago, 510. 

Caponsis, and others, 
510. 

Plumeria, 497. 
acuminata, 497. 
alba, 497. 

Podeena, 152. 

Podocarpus, 410. 

Ohinensis, and others, 
410. 


Poee, 151. 

Pogonia, 403. 

Pogostemon, 432. 

Patchouli, 4 Sa. 
Poinciana, 619. 
elata, 620. 

Gilliesii, 620. 
pulcherrima, 619. 
regia, 620. 

Poinsettia, 415. 
albida, 416. 
pulcherrima, 415. 
regia, 620. 

Poisons, 55 , 

Poivrea, 572. 
coccinea, 572. 
Roxburghii, 672. 

Poker Flower, ^8. 
POLBMONIACE^, 482, 
Polianthes, 352. 

tuberosa, 362. 
Polyalthia, 675. 
POLYGALACB^, 662. 
POLYGONACBiE, 148, 426, 
Polygonum, 426. 

Polymnia, 624. 

Poly podium, .302. 
Pomegranate, 234. [563. 

Double-flowerecf, 

Dwarf, 664. 

Pompoloon, 280. 
Pompelnose, 280, 
Pongamia, 611. 
Pontederiaoe^, 346. 
Poppy, 670. 

Californian, 671. 

French, 67L 

Porana, 479. 

paniculata, 475. 
volubilis, 475. 
Porcupines, 63. 

Portia Tree, 665. 
Portlandia, 540. 

grandiftora, 640. 
Portugal Cypress, 409. 

Laurel, 406. 

Portulaca, 658. 
grandiftora, 658. 
meridiana, 659. 

Potato, 155. 

Chinese, 140. 

Sweet, 158. 

Telingu, 325. 

Fot-culture, 78. 

Potentilla, 605. 

Pothos, 332, 

Pots, 45, 78. 

Plants for, 336. 

Potted Plants, water^ 

ing of, 82 . 

45 


F. G 
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Pots, Drainage of, 82, 85. 
Potting, operation of, 
80. 


Season for, 79. 

Soil for, 82. 

POTtJLACACE^, 668. 
Potulacaria, 4^. 

Afra, 659. 

Prickly Cactus, 562. 
Prickly Pear, 553. 

Pride of India, 665. 
Primrose, 509. 

Creeper, 489. 

Willow, 5^. 

Primula, 509. 
auricula, 609. 
polyanthus, 609. 
veris, 509. 
vulgaris, 509. 
PEIMULACEiE, 609. 
Prince’s Feather, 4‘28. 
Pritchardia, 343. 
Propagation, 97. 

by Eyes, 97. 

by Division, 97. 

PROTEACE.®, 422. 
pruning, 105. 

Flowering- 

shnibs, 106. 

Fruit Trees, 106. 


Prunus— 

Armeniaca, 245. 
Bokharensis, 246. 
Domestica, 245. 
Psidium— 

Cattleianum, 2SQ. 
Chinense, 236. 
guyava, 2.35. 
Giiiniense, 237. 


polycarpon, 237. 
pumiiuTn, 237. 
sp., 2.38. 

Psoralea, 611. 

Psphocarpus— 

tetragonolobus, 177 

Psyohotna, 583. 
undata, 533. 

Pteris, 304. 

Pfeerospormum, 649. 
ianceaefolium, 649. 

Pfeerygospemia, 180. 

Ptycnosperma, 343. 

Pnc& pat, 432. 


►|pe Tree, 621. 


Pudding 
PndumJ 
PnlwnU 
Ftitnelo. 

Amoy, 280. 
Oantom 280. 

m 


i Puneeala, 224, 

Punica, .563. 

' granatura, 234. 

nana, 564. 

Putwa, 288. 

Pyara, 235. 

Pyrethrum, .523. 

Pyrus— 

communis, 249. 
mains, 247. 

Quaking Grass, .323. 
Quassia, 636. 
amara, 636. 

Queen of the Orchids, 
397. 

Quince, 247. 

Bengal, 275. 

Quisqualis, 573. 

Indica, 573. 

Rabbits, 6.3. 

Ra(^HEL, 506. 

Radish, 189. 

Mee, 189. 

Railway Creeper, 478. 
Rain Se.ason, 8. 
liain Tree, 630. 

Rake, 4f). 

Ram Kola, 208. 

Ram phul, 202. 

Ram torooec, Dt. 
Rangoon Creeper, 573. 
Ranunuulaob.k, 677. 
Ranunculus, 680. 

Asiaticus, 680. 
Raphanus— 
sativus, 189. 
Raphistemma, 490. 
Raspberry, 251. 

Hill, 2.52. 

Mauritius, 251. 

Mysore, 251. 

Rats, 63. 

Rattan, 3.38, 

Rattlewort, 607. 
Rauwolfia, 494. 

canescens, 494. 
Ravenala, 377. 

Madagas'jarensib, 377. 
Havenia, 637. 

Red Bean Tree, 617. 

Gourd, 171. 

Head, 489. 

Spider, 58. 

Valerian, 532. 

Rein ward tia, 646. 
Kenanthera, 396. 

coooinea, and others, 
897. 


Rendee, H8. 

Resedace^:, 666. 

Reseda, 666. 

odorata, 666. 
Rhamnacb^, 272, 633, 
Rhamnes, 633. 
Rhaphiolepis, 606. 

Indica, and others, 
606. 

, Rhaphistemma, 490. 
pulchellum, 490. 
Rhapis, 343, 

Rhaponticum, 148. 

undulatura, 148. 
Rheum, 148. 

Rhipsalis, 552. 

salicornoides, 552. 
Rhodanthe, 520. 
maculata, 520. 
Manglesii, ,520. 
Rhodea, 348. 
i Rhododendron, ,512. 

I Rhodomyrtus tomontosa, 
238. 

I Rhodostoma, 542 

gardenioides, 542. 
Rhubarb, 148. 

Rhynchosia, 600. 

( Rhyncospermum, 400. 

! .lasnnnoides, 400. 
Kibbon Grass, 321. 

UibcR, 578. 

Hire-paper Plant, 517 
Richardia, .332. 

Ethiopica, .332. 

I Ririniis 418, 

comniuiiiM, 118 . 

' Ring Pots, 45. 

Rivea, 478. 

Bona no\, 478 
Rivina, 427. 

Uobinu, 600. 

Rocket, 660. 

Rocket Laikbpui , 678 
Kogiera, 540. 

thyrsiflora, 540. 
Roraneya, Appdx. 
Rondeletia, o40. 

Ronsa Grass, .322. 

Roots, Pruning of, 106. 
Rosa, ,578. 

Rosacea, 241, 578. 

Rose, 578. 

Rose Apple, 239. 

‘bay, 498-561. 

changeable, 650, 

of Heaven, 662. 

Rose Campion, 662. 

Roses— Cultivation, 578- 

86 . 
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Hoses— Descriptive List, 
589-604. 

— Exhibition of, 586-89. 

Roselle, 288. 

Hoiipellia, 600. 
grata, 500. 

Hubiaoe^., 224, 533. 

Kubus, 251, 485. 
albescens, 251. 
rosjcfolius, 251, 605. 

Hndbeckia, 527. 
triloba, 527. 

Rue, 638. 

Ruellia, 443. 

Rukto Guraniya Aloo, 140. 

Ruinex nnontanns, 149. 

Rusts, 66. I 

Russelia, 470. | 

floribunda, 470. 
juncea, 470. 

Ruta, 6:i8. 

angiistifolia, 638. 
graveolens, 638. 

Ri TA<'.^:, 274, 637. 

Sabal, .344. 

Saecharum — 

spontaneum, 30. 

Sacrolabinin, 398. 

ampnllaceum, a n d 
others, .399. 

Sa(^bki) Lotus, 673. 

Sada 3uraai-puli-scem, 1/7. 

Safflower, .624. 

Saffron, 375. 

Sag, 151. 

Sage, 153. 

— Bengal, 153. 

Jenisalern, 434. 

— Wild, 437. 

St. John’s Wort, 657. 

Sagittal ia, 324. 

Saintpaulia, 462. 

SalM, 162. 

SALIOAUEiE, 411. 

Salisburia, 209, 290. 
adiantifolia, 409. 

Salix, 411. 

Babylonica, 41 1. 

Salpiglossis, 473. 
sinuata, 473. 

Salsify, 161. 

Salvadoraceje, 501. 

Salt, 19. 

Salt Bush, 427. 

Salvia, 15J1, 4.33. 
angustifolia, 433. 
cocoinea, 433. 
officinalis, 163. 
patens, 4^, 


Salvia, 163, 433. 

splendens, 433. 
Sanehezia, 450. 

nobilis, 450. 

Sand, 13. 

Sandal Wood, 421. 
Sandwich Island Climbei , 
427. 

Sandwich Is. Tea Plant, 
369. 

Sansevieia, 375. 

(^apensis, 376. 
Guineensis, .376. 
SantalauE/E, 421. 

Sant alum, 421. 

album, 421. 
Sanvitaha, 518. 

piocumbens, 518. 
Sappan Wood Tree. 621. 
Sapinj)AOE/+., 244, 631 
Sapodilla, 22.3. 

Saponaria, 661. 

Calabrica, 661. 
Sapota, 223. 

Sapota/’K^e, 222, .507. 
Saraca, 024. 

Savanna Flower, 500. 
Saxifraga, 576. 

sarmento‘*a, 576. 
SAXJFRAGA/’Eyl^, 576. 
Scabiosa, 5.32. 

atropurpuroa, .532. 
Scandent Shrubs, 317. 
Scarlet Runner, 179. 
Schinus, 631. 
Schisraatoglottis, 328. 
Schimnthus, 464. 
Schizopetalon, 669. 

Walken, 669 
Schools for Malees, 5. 
Scilla, 354. 

SCITAMINE^], 204, 376 
Scorzonera, 162. 
Scorzonera Hispanica, 
162. 

Scotch Kale, 186. 

Screw Pine, 335. 

Screw Tree, 647. 

S< 'KOPHULAKIAUKA5, 463. 
Scythe, .57. 

Sea Daffodil, .369. 
Seaforthia, 344. 

Sea Kale, 189. 

Sea Lavender, 510. 

Seaside Grape, 426. 
Sea-side Potato. 477. 
Seasons, 8. 

Seb, 247. 

Securidaoa, 662. 

Brownei, 862. 


Securidaca— 

scandens, 662. 
virgata, 662. 

Sodum, .575. 

Seeds, Acclimated, 68. 

American, 74. 

Annuals of, 70. 

Cape of Good Hope, 

74. 

English, 75. 

Failure of, 75. 

Gathering of, 70. 

Govt. Gardens, 72. 

Imported, 74. 

Packing of, 72 

- — Shrubs of, 69. 

Soaking of, 77. 

Sowing of, 76. 

Storing of, 71. 

Vegetables of, 70. 

Vitality of, 76. 

Seem, 178 
Seeta phul, 291. 

Seeteo, 16. 

Selaginella, 298. 

Selgum, 188. 

Senecio, 522. 

elegans, 522. 

Sensitive I’lant, 628. 
Scotee, 603. 

Sequoia, 410. 

Serissa, 633. 

f(Btida, 533. 

Sesamum, 451. 

Indicum, 451. 

Sesbania, 61.3, 

Shades, 52. 

Shaddock, 280. 

Sh&h-toot, 211. 

Shallot, m. 

Shoe Flower, 651. 

Shovel, 49. 

Shrubs, Ornamental, 316. 

scandent, 316. 

Shukur-kund, 158, 478. 
Shureefa, 291. 

Sideroxylon, 607. 

inerntie, .507. 

Silene, 661. 

Armeria, 661. 
pendula, 662. 
pseudo-atocion, 661* 
Silk Cotton Tree, 664, 
Silphiura, 623. 

Silver Oak, 423. 

Wattle, 629. 

SlMABURACE^, 636. 
Sinapia alba, 189. 

Singh&ra, 233. 

Sima, 6^. 
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Sispara Creeper, 470. 
Slipperwort, 465. 

Slips, 89. 

Snulax, 346. 

Snail Flower, 617. 

Snake Gourd, 172. 

Snake Idly, 324. 
Snapdragon, 466. 
Snowberry, 538. 
Snowdrop, 362. 

Snowflake, 362. 
Snow-in-8ummer, 662. 
Soapsuds, 21. 

Soils, 12. 

SOLANACE^, 154, 471, 219 
Solandra, 473. 

grandidora, 473. 
oppositiofolia, 473. 
Solanutn, 473. 

argenteum, and others, 
474. 

melongena, 156. 
tuberosum, 155. 
Solidago, 526. 

Canadensis, 526. 
Sollya, 663. 

heterophylla, 663. 
onerila, 568. 

margaritacea, 568. 
Sonte, 142. 

Sook-durshun, 366. 
^olt&na Chumpa, 657. 
Soop&ri, 337. 

Soorgee, 290, 

Sooruj Mukhee, 517. 
Soosnee Aloo, 141. 

Soot, 16, 42 
Soot Moolee, 138. 

Sophora, 618. 

tomentossa, 618. 
violaoea, 618. 

Sopubia, 467. 

Soursop, 293. 
Southernwood, 531. 

Sow Bread, 509. 

Spade, 49. 

Spanish Arbour Vine, 477. 
Bayonet, 354. 

Broom, 609. 

' Jasmiii9» 497, 
NectttlNhle, 941. 
Sparaxia,'J9l, 

grandiflora, And others, 
375. 

SparmAnnia, 646. 

SpurrovA, 62. 

SpaHAtun, 609. 

fpncetim, 609. 
gpathiphyUnm, 327. 
Snathddea, 454. 


1 Spathoglottis, Fortune!, 
395 

Spearmint, 152. 

I Speckboom, 6.59. 

I Specularia, 514. 

' pentagonia, 514. 

1 speculum, 514. 

Speedwell, 469. 
Sphenogyne, 519. 

speciosa, 519. 
Spiderwort, 345. 
Spikenard, 532. 
Spilanthes, 518. 

oleracea, 518. 
Spiriacea oleracea, 149. 
Spinach, 149. 

Spinous Liily Thorn, 541. 
Spiraea, Appendix. 
Spondias — diilcis, 261. 

mangifera, 262. 
Sprekelia, 364. 

Sprouting Broccoli, 187. 
Squash, 170. 

Squirrels, 63. 

Stable Manure, 17. 
Stachytarpheta, 436. 
Jaraaicensis, 436. 
mutabilis, 436. 
Orubica, 436. 

Stacbys, 434. 

Stag’s Horn, SOS, 

Star Apple, 222. 

Star of Bethlehem, 354. 
Stanhopea, 400. 

Stapelia, 493. 

Statice, 510 
Stephanophysum, 443. 

repens, 443. 
Stephanotis, 490. 

floribunda, 490. 
Sterculia, 647. 

coocinea, 647. 
Stertc(JLIAce.e, 286, 294, 
647. 

Stevensonia, 344. 
Stigmaphyllon, 645. 

periplocifolium, 645. 
Stipa, m ! 

pennata, 323. I 

Stock, Brompton, German 
and Tenweek, 667. i 

Virginia, 668. 

Yellow, 669. 

Stonecrop, 575. 
Strawberry, 252. 

Tree, 512. 

Strelitsia, 377. 
augusta, 377. 
reginse, 377. 
Strentocarpus. 463. 


Strobilantjies, 443. 

auriculata, and others, 
443. 

Strychnos, 488. 
Stylocoryne, 541. 

Weberi, 641. 
Subaltern’s Butter, 218. 
Sufree Am, 235. 

Sufuree Koomra, 171. 
Sugar Palm, 337. 
Suliujna, 180. 

Sundew, 574. 

Sunflower, 517. 

Sungtura, 276. 

Sunko juta, 614. 

Suringee, 2^. 
Sutherlandia, G13. 

frutescens, 613. 
Swainsonia, 613. 

galegifoha, 613. 
Swallow- wort, 489, 
Swamp Lily, S6S, 

Swan River Daisy, 516. 
Sweet Alison, 668. 

B^bool, 628. 

Bay, 423. 

Bnar, 692. 

Calabash, 232, 

Flag, 325. 

Lime, 282. 

Pea, 608. 

Potato, 158, 478. 

Sop, 292. 

Sultan, 523. 

William, 660. 

Woodruff, 544. 

Swietenia, 634. 

Mahagoni, 634. 

Sword Flag, 374. 
Synadeniiim, 417. 
Syngoniura, 325. 

Syringa, 602. ^ 

^vulgaris, 502. 

Syringe, 50. 

Taberx^montana, 495.’ 
araygdalifolia, and 
Others, 495. 
Tacsonia, 660. 

raollissiraa, etc., 560. 
pinnatistipiila, 560. 
Tagetes, 518. 
erecta, 518. 
patula, 519. 

Talauraa, 675 
pumila, 675. 
Talgach, 197. 

Talipot, 339. 

Tallies, 62. 
Tamarioaoele. 068. 
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Tamarind, 2i4. • 
Tamarind u 8 — 

Indica, 254, 

Tam an x, 658. 
dioica, 65(S. 

Oallica, 658. 

Tangier Pea, 609. 

Tapioca, 147. 

I’ank Soil, 14. 

Tassel Flower, 521. 

Tax ns, 410. 

Tea Plant, 656. 

Tecoma, 454. 

gi andiflora, and others, 
454—55. 

Telegiaph Plant, 614. 
Tephrosia, 612. 

Candida, 612. 
Terrainalia, 574. 

Catappa, 241. 
'rKHNbTK()MIA(^EvK, 656. 
Tetranema, 460. 

Mexicana, 469. 
Thalictrnra, 681. 

Tliea, 656. 

Chinensis, 656 
Thespesia, 655. 

Thevetia, 495. 

neroifolia, 495. 

Thieves, 64. 

Thorn-Apple, 472. 

Thrift, 510. 

Thrinax, ^144, 

Thuja, 408. 

orientalis, and othei s, 
408. 

Thumbeigia, 441. 
alata, 441. 
fiagrans, 441. 
grandiflora, 441. 
laurifolia, 441. 

Thunia, 394. 

Bensonii, 394. 
THYMELAl’RiE, 422. 

Thype, 154. 

Thynuis, 154. 

serpyllum, 154. 
Thysanolsena, 322. 

Tiffany Cloth, 62. 

Tiger Flower, 373, 

Tigridia, .37.3. 

Pavonia, 37.3. 

Tiliace;^:, 646. 

Til, 451. 

Tillandsia, 361. 

Tirtian Pine, 411. 

Tinospora, 675. 

Tip&ree, 219. 

Toad Plant, 493. 

Flar 466- 


Toads, 62. 

Tobacco, 472. 

Tolpis, 524. 

barbata, 524. 

Tomato, 157. 

Tomi-tomi, 225. 

Toolsee, 431. 

Toomul, 290. 

Toot. 211. 

Torch-Thistle, 550. 
Torenia, 470. 

Asiatica, 470. 
Torooee, lO.'^. 

Tons les Mois, 144. 
Tradescantia, .345. 

discolor, 345. 

Ti agopogon— 

pornfolins, 161. 
Transplanting, 87. 

Trowel, 49. 

Tiapa-bicoi niH, 2.33, 560. 
Ti avellers’ Tree, 377. 

Tree Cotton, 6.')3. 

Mallow, 6.50. 

Tomato, 219. 

of Heaven, 636. 

1’rees, Ornamental, .318. 
Til bill us, 644. 
cistiodes, 644. 
lannginosiis, 644. 
Trichomanes, 305. 

Ti ichosanthes anguina, 
172. 

dioica, 172, 556. 
Tiident, 50. 

I’riphasia— trifoliata, 274. 
Ihnstania, 570. 
Tristellateia, 645. 

Trr llius, 680. 

Tropajolura, 641. 
majus, 641. 
porogrinum, 641. 
Tiowel, Transplanting, 
49. 

Fork, 50. 

Truffle, 134. 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, 
545. 

Tube Rose, .352. 

Tuber mstivura, 134. 
Tuberose, Creeping, 490. 
Tubs, 47. 

Tulip, 349. 

Tulipa, 349. 

Tupistra, 359. 

maculata, 359. 
Turbooza. 2.30. 

Turf, charred, 15. 
Inrk’s-oap Cactus, 649. 
Turmeric. 143 37K. 


Turmei ic, Wild, 379. 

Turn era, .576. 

trioniflora, 576. 
ulmifolia, 576. 
Tuknekace^., 576. 
Turnip, 188. 

Turnip-rooted Cabbage, 
188. 

Celery, 165. 

Turra?a, 6.35. 

Tweedia, 489. 

cajrulea, 489. 

Tydiea, 461. 

Typha, 334. 

Typtiaoe^. 334. 

Udruk, 142. 

IJkiil-bhar, 383. 

Ulex, 610. 

Umtiellifer.e, 163, 648. 
Umra, 262. 

TTmroot, 2^15. 

IT mult as, 621. 
Underground Bean, 255. 
IJngoor, 267. 

Unjeer, 211, 235. 

U rania, 377. 

speciosa, 377. 

Uraria, 614. 

inacrostachya, 614. 
picta, 614. 

Urena, 650. 

lobata, 650. 

Uitica, 412. 

pulchella, 412. 
salicifolia, 412. 
URTIC’EiE, 211, 412. 

.Urula gadde, 15.5. 
Utkicularia, 463. 

VA(dNIAC'E.'E, 513. 
Vaccinium, 513. 

Valerian, 532. 
Valerianacje^e, 532. 
Vallaris, 499. 

Vallisneria, 403. 

Vallota, purpurea, 365. 
Vanda, 395. 

Batemanni, 396. 
VandeUia, 471. 
Vangueria— 
edulis, 225. 

Vanilla, 145, 401. 

albida, • and others, 
401. 

aroroatica, 14.5. 
planifolia, 145. 

Vanille, 145. 

Vases and Urns, 47. 
Vegetable Garden, 131, 
Vegetable Manures. 14. 
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Vejifetablea, culinary, 131. 

Venidium, 522. 

calendulaceum, 522. 

Venus’ Looking: -jflass, 514, 

Purse, 465. 

Slipper, 401. 

Verandah, plants for, 316. 

VetJ)ascum, 465. 

Verbena, 435. 

Lemon scented, 434. 
Bonariensis, 436. 
venosa, 436. 

Verbenac’E.^, 434. 

Verbesina, 524. 

Veronica, 469. 

Verschaffeltia, .345. 

A'^iburnum, 546. 
dilatatiim, 540. 
macrocepbaluin, 540. 

Victoria, 672. 
regia, 672. 

Viminaria, 610. 

Vinca, 496. 
alba, 496. 
major, 496. 
rosea, 496. 

Viola, 290, 664. 

odorata, etc., 665. 
tricolor, 664. 

A'lOLACEiE, 664. 

Violet, 665. 

Viper’s Bugloss, 4<S1. 

\"irgilia, 609. 

aurea, 479, 618. 
Capensis, 609. 

Virgin’s Bower, 077. 

"Virginian Creeper, 633. 

Virginian Stock, 668. 

ViscuM, 421. 

V itis— vinifera, 267, 632. 

Vittadonia, 525. 

Voa Vanga, 225. 


Wallflower, 669. 
Walnut, 210. 

Wampee, 274. 

Wardian cases, 107. 

Water- Bean, 673. 

Caltrops, 2.33. 

Chestnut, .560. 

Cress, 181. 

Lily, 673. 

- Melon, 230. 

- Soldier, 324. |82. 

Watering of potted plants, 
Watering-pots, 50, 71. 
Watsonia, Appdx, 

Wax Palm, 339. 

Plant, 490. 

Weeds, 64. 

Weeping Cypress, 409 

Pepper Tre^*, 631 . 

Willow, 411. 

Wekiela, 545. 

rosea, 545. 
Wendlandia, 540. 
exei ta, 540. 
panieulata, 540. 

Wells, 33 

West Coast Creeper, 489. 
Whin, 610. 

White Ants, 59. 

Gourd, 168. 

Horse, 540. 

Whitlavia, 486. 

gloximoides, 486. 
grandiOora, 486. 
Wigandia, 485. 

N'lgieri, 485. 

Wild Liquorice. 618, 

Olive, 218. 

Wine Palm, 338. 

Wintei* Aconite, 680. 
Wistaria, 612. 

Sinensis, 612. 


Wood Apple, 275. 

Ashes, 16. 

WOONDEE, 290. 

Worms, 62. 

Wrightia, 498. 

antidysenterica, 498. 
coccinea, 498. 

Xanthocchymus— 
pi ct onus, 290. 

Xinienesia, 518. 
encelioides, 518. 

Xylophylla, 420. 
angiistifolia, 221. 
elongata, 420, 

Yams, 140. 

Yarns, Malacca, 140. 

New Zealand, 141. 

Sultan, 623. 

Water-bean, 673 

Yew, 410. 

YU(’('a, aloifoha, gloriosti, 
stricta, 353—54. 

Zafran, 375. 

Zamia, 404. 

Zca~Mav«, 134, 322. 

Zkbka-Plant, 383. 

Zedoary, 378. 

Long, 378. 

Red, 379. 

Zei hyranthes, 363. 

Zingiber officinale, 142. 

Zinnia, 517. 
elegans, 517. 
pauciflora, 517. 

ZizyphuH, 63^1. 

jujuba, 273. 
vulgaris, 272. 

I Zurd Aroo, 245. 

I Zurd Kunel, 495. 

ZYdOPHYLLACE/E, 644. 



advertisement 


AERMOTORS. 

Ihi most economical and satisfactory method of raising water for ii.igatioii 
of garden*! and tea estitos 

SELF ACTING AND SIMPLE 
No attendance required. 

Prices for complete outfits from Rs- 350 to Rs, 1,200, 



Agents, KILBURN & CO., CALCUTTA. 


Write for Pamphlets and Price List, 

Pledic inf'nt on (inii hook nken utiUnff* 






